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THE  TRADITIONS  OF  EUROl^EAIf 
LITERATURE  "''"•'•v 


INTRODUCTION 

Though  tills  book  h  itileoded  for  general  wad- 
ers, it  originated  in  lectures  given  at  Harvard 
College  between  1904  and  1917.  Years  of  deal- 
ing with  Harvard  Htudentii  ha<l  8hown  me  not 
only  that  Americans  now  know  little  of  the  hter- 
ary  traditions  of  our  ancestral  Europe,  but  also 
that  they  are  seldom  aware  even  of  the  Httle 
they  know.  Beginning  with  no  more  clear  pur- 
pose than  to  help  these  need»,  I  gradually  came  to 
see  my  object  more  definitely;  it  was  at  once  to 
revive  knowledge  which  was  sinking  benealh  the 
level  of  consciousnesSt  to  indicate  the  gaps  which 
each  man  most  supply  for  himself,  and  to  en- 
courage in  all  the  habit  of  so  thinking  things  to- 
gether instead  of  scrutinising  them  apart  that 
each  might  gradually  come  habitually  to  see  in 
perspective  whatever  he  might  know  or  learn 
about  the  traditions,  historic  iind  literary,  which 
have  accompanic-d  our  civilidatioD  to  the  point 
where  we  are  part  of  it. 

This  task  13  so  obviouely  beyond  the  power  of 
any  modern  scholar  that  it  mercifully  limits  it- 
self. Nobody  can  fully  have  mastered  even  all 
the  languages  involved,  not  to  speak  of  the  erudi- 
tion in  which  centuries  have  enshrouded  unnum- 
bered  foct^  ccnccrning   them  and   the   matters 
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Ihcy  set  forth,.  -j^tT.Ve  can  attempt  13  to  take  a 
recognised  pofnt-,  of  view  and  to  give  account  of 
what  tlieiic!c"-i^niains  visible.  Our  own  point  of 
view,  is'fijt^  by  the  accident  that  we  are  English- 
?tp\^^Lng  Americans  of  the  Twentieth  Century  of 
t()u&''Chrislian  Era.  The  traditions  of  history  and 
literature  consequently  ours  are  evidenllj'  those 
which,  we  need  not  ask  wliy,  have  chanced  among 
ourselves  to  survive  the  times  of  their  origin.  The 
test  of  such  survival  must  Mwin  become  fairly 
clear;  it  has  little  to  do  with  their  positive  value 
or  their  actual  truth;  it  is  wliether  they  have  so 
endured  that  Riiglishmen  and  Americans  of  gen- 
eral culture  may  now  hold  them  proper  matters 
of  literary  aUusiou.  If  so,  we  may  rightly  dwell 
on  them  as  much  as  may  be;  if  not,  whatever 
their  importance  m  other  schemes  than  ours,  wc 
may  contentedly  neglect  them. 

The  moment  we  thus  approach  our  subject, 
one  welcome  condition  of  It  appears.  If  niily  be- 
cause human  beings  have  so  long  been  aware  of 
what  we  touch  on,  the  matters  before  us  would 
have  relative  importance.  So  far  as  ihe^e  matters 
are  literary,  they  prove  on  even  slight  scrutiny  to 
have  positive  imi>ortance-  A  pleasantly  reassur- 
ing fact  in  the  history'  of  human  expression  is  that 
the  names  and  the  works  which  have  survived 
have  done  so  largely  because,  though  eadi  origi- 
nally came  to  tiglit  ui  historical  conditions  as 
distinct  us  those  which  surround  us  now,  each 
has  proved,  when  its  original  surroundings  have 
faded,  to  appeal  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
generations  widely  different  from  that  which  it 
chanced  to  address  in  the  Sesfa.  It  has  thereby 
proved  itself  more  enduring  than  any  contempo- 
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Thry  could  confidf^nlly  have  asserted  it;  something 
in  its  siihstaiice,  or  in  its  form,  or  oftener  in 
both,  has  such  general  liunian  interest  as  to  be  in- 
d€|>endent  of  itmrneTitary  limitation.  Thus  the 
classies,  aneient  and  mo<ierii>  have  slowly  revealed 
,jjieuiselves  as  alAtidaida  of  jw^rceptioii;  whoever 
to  know  tlieiu  has  a  measure  by  which 
le  ran  test  or  t*orrect  his  impulsive  Judgment 
concerning  new  works  of  literature,  or  works 
preseute*!  to  him  far  the  first  time.  Even  cur- 
sory glances  at  chisslcs  may  therefore  provide 
men  with  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  element 
of  culture. 

Just  as  the  purpose  of  this  book  defined  itself 
slowly,  and  consequeolly  in  the  most  natural 
way,  so  did  the  iiietiiod.  To  treat  any  con* 
siderable  subject  intelligently,  one  must  somehow 
arrange  it  under  definite  headings  or — to  use  a 
convenient  big  word — categories.  These  oate- 
gories  may  take  any  form;  and  in  recent  times 
they  have  often  taken  forms  which,  however  agree- 
able to  the  habitual  thought  of  their  makers,  turn 
out  to  be  arbitrary  or  at  least  debatable;  even 
poetrj'  and  prose,  for  example,  are  less  easy  to 
separate  than  you  would  guess  until  you  try  to 
iw  a  sharp  line  between  them.  Common 
ifie  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  more  nearly 
categories  follow  the  habit  of  human  thought,  and 
thus  agree  with  facts  assumed  by  everybody, 
the  more  easily  they  can  be  remembered,  the  more 
firmly  gnuped,  and  the  more  confidently  thought 
with.  Among  the  few  definite  facts  in  human 
i*eord  arc  those  of  chronology'.  Though  the 
groups  of  years  which  we  call  centuries  arc  doubt- 
less arbitmrj',  the  centuries  have  two  pervasive 
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characteristics  of  their  own:  each  is  long  enough 
to  be  at  least  as  distinct  from  the  others  as  human 
beings  are  in  their  successive  generations;  and 
whoever  lives  in  any  century  not  only  inevitably 
knows  the  circumstances  of  bis  earthly  surround- 
ings, but  is  thought  of  and  remembered  by  later 
times  in  more  or  less  intimate  conneclion  with 
them.  For  such  purpose  as  ours,  therefore,  the 
safest  categories  are  the  indisputable  cat^^ries 
of  the  centuries. 

The  moment  one  begins  thus  to  ammge  the 
traditions  of  European  literature,  two  or  three 
facts  about  them  clearly  appear.  In  the  first  place^ 
these  traditions,  originating  in  the  primal  Euro- 
pean civilisation  of  Greece,  and  extending  through- 
out the  imperial  dominion  of  Rome,  remained  for 
many  centuries  a  common  possession  of  all 
Europe,  This  phase  of  them  may  be  held  to 
culminate  In  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante — ^the 
earliest  European  masterpiece  of  literature  ex- 
pressed in  any  other  language  than  Greek  or 
Latin,  The  point  of  view  there  assumed  Dante 
states  in  his  opening  line, 

Nel  mecKO  del  «™min  di  noetn  vita. 
(Just  midway  in  the  journey  of  our  life), 

to  be  precisely  that  of  the  year  1300.  In  the 
second  place,  all  subsequent  traditions  of  Euro- 
pean hterature  have  been  not  universally  Euro- 
pean but  specifically  national,  and  set  forth  in  ex- 
tant modem  languages,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  French,  Italian,  English,  Spanish, 
and  German.  Thus  our  subject  divides  itself 
into  two  distinct  parts,  clearly  different  from 
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each  oilier.  From  the  Fitih  Century  before  ClirUt 
to  the  Thirteenth  of  the  Chmtian  Em.  we  may 
properly  consider  it  as  od  the  whole  ^gte  tind 
complete;  from  1300  to  the  present  timo,  il  is  not 
only  diverse*  but  in  many  aspects*  divergent^ 
and  the  lileriitarea  concerned  are  still  in  progrea- 
sive^  indupirnJentT  and  intoracting  existence. 
These  two  clearly  separate  phases  of  our  subject 
may  most  conveniently  be  treated  separately- 
la  the  third  place,  when  we  confine  our  attention 
to  what  chronological  !y  belongs  in  the  first  phase, 
it  proves  to  fall  into  fairly  definite  successive 
groups,  each  virtually  at  an  end  before  its  succes- 
sor comes  into  existence.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
highly  localised  and  specific  traditions  of  Greece 
slop  with  the  Second  Century  before  Christ;  those 
of  Rome,  less  excellent  if  you  like,  but  vttstJy 
more  extensive,  b^in  with  the  First  Century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  persist  in  their  antique  purity 
no  longer  than  the  end  of  the  Second  Century  of 
our  Christian  Era;  those  of  what  we  vaguelj' 
name  the  Dark  and  the  Middle  Ages,  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  by  the  intermingling 
with  European  traditions  of  the  originally  Asiatic 
traditions  of  Christianity,  ensuc^marking  the 
long  transition  from  antiquity  to  modernity. 
\et  thronghoul,  each  century  sees  the  past  in  an 
increasingly  remote  perspective,  each  adding  to 
our  traditional  heritage  new  traditions  of  its  own. 
The  plan  of  our  work,  to  the  year  1300,  accord- 
ingly defines  itself.  Assuming  the  categories  of 
the  centuries  as  its  general  basis,  and  asking  our- 
selves what  of  our  traditions  each  century  or 
group  of  centuries  inherited  from  its  past  and 
what  each  added  to  its  future,  we  can  hardly 
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help  setting  forth  our  subject  in  five  successive 
parts  or  books;  I.  The  Traditions  of  Greece; 
II,  The  Traditions  of  Rome;  III.  The  Traditions 
of  Christianity;  IV,  The  Traditions  of  Christen- 
dom; and,  V,  The  Traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 


BOOK  I 
THE  TRADITIONS  OF  GREECE 


CHAPTER  1 
TO  £00  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HIBTOEICAL  l^aADlTlONS 

Though  few  could  readily  dtrfinc  what  the  word 
Euro|)ean  means,  wiien  ajiplied  lo  a  stibject  so 
broad  and  so  vague  as  ir&dition?^,  almost  evei^'- 
body  can  feei  with  something  like  certainty  ita 
general  significance.  The  ruins  of  Egj'pt,  (or 
example,  and  the  sculpture  and  the  painting 
which  liavc  bircn  found  among  them  are  nut 
European;  no  more  U  what  travellers  find  in 
India,  ancient  or  modem;  no  more  are  the  teni* 
pies  or  the  admirable  fine  art  of  China  or  of 
Japan.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  as  alien  to 
Europe  as  are  the  hieroglyphics  in  whieh  it  is 
written.  So  are  Sanskrit  hymns,  and  Confucian 
precepts^  and  the  story  of  the  P'orty-Seven  Ronins. 
So,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  scrutinise  familiar 
things,  a  candid  mind  must  probably  find  even 
the  moods  and  the  expressions  recorded  for  us  in 
the  Bible:  otherwise  we  could  hardly  have  that 
sense  of  illumination  cast  by  a  few  days  in  the 
Near  East  on  the  scriptural  stories  whici  we  half 
thought  wc  wholly  understood.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  relics  of  long-past  times  which 
any  European  or  American  must  instantly  feel 
comparatively  his  own.  The  forms  of  Grecian 
temples  and  of  Roman  arches  or  amphitheatres 
still  affect  our  architecture;  wc  still  moke  statues 
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after  the  maDiier  which  was  first  clearly  defined 
in  Periclean  Athens;  we  think  in  terms  like  those 
idiomatic  in  Rome  and  in  Greece,  as  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  Egyptians  thought  or  the 
diverse  peoples  of  Asia-  Our  religious  history 
has  doubtless  made  the  Old  Testament  vastly 
more  familiar  to  twelve  or  fifteen  of  our  ancestral 
centuries  than  we  can  ever  again  find  the  Odyssey, 
Yet  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  side 
by  side,  the  Book  of  Ruth  and  the  story  of  Nau- 
sicaa^  will  probably  come  to  feel,  perhaps  with 
surprise,  that  Ruth  was  written  ages  ago  by  some 
one  whose  nature  was  far  less  like  ours  than  was 
the  nature  of  the  poet  who  ages  ago  set  down  the 
stoTy  of  the  Fhieacian  girl,  at  play  with  her  hand- 
maids- Though  such  reflections  as  these  may  not 
carry  us  far  towards  the  precision  of  definition, 
they  can  hardly  help  even  better  serving  our  pres- 
ent purpose;  for  they  will  bring  us  to  a  point  where, 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  definitions,  we 
can  clearly  perceive  that  for  us  the  word  European 
generally  means  something  directly  ancestral  to 
ourselves. 

As  soon  as  we  come  to  this  understanding,  an- 
other fact  must  grow  clear.  The  first  records  of 
such  expression  as  we  now  call  European  are  by 
DO  means  so  general  in  character  as  that  word 
has  become  and  must  inevitably  remain.  Rather 
they  are  extremely  local.  Centuries  and  centuries 
ago  there  chanced  to  develop  in  the  southeastern- 
most  region  of  Europe  a  civilisation  and  a  language 
not  originally  extensive,  but  clearly  different  from 
any  other  which  had  hitherto  existed.  Though 
it  hardly  came  to  what  we  should  now  call  fully 
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sloped  political  exUteno.'.  though  it  wa>4  cen- 
trL*4)  not  in  an  organised  stahr,  Ijut  in  many  and 
widply  various  cities  mosl  of  wliich  rontrolleti  no 
great  exleiit  of  the  teirilory  about  them,  and 
though,  imieetl,  it  flourished  quite  as  much  on 
the  Asiatic  as  on  the  Emripean  shores  of  the 
^gettn  Sea,  it  gradually  became  something  which 
uinde  those  who  possessed  it  think  of  tht'mselve:^, 
despite  their  incessant  mntual  conflicts,  as  distinct 
from  others,  Tliey  were  Greeks;  utl  the  rest  of 
the  world — North,  South,  East,  and  West — was 
barbarian,  babbling  in  terms  unintelligible  to  the 
cultivated  ear.  Whatever  Greece  may  be  now% 
there  were  ages  between  antiquity  and  these  times 
of  Ola's  vrhen  Greece  was  living  Greece  no  more, 
when  the  spirit  and  the  heritage  of  its  traditions 
persisted,  if  at  all,  only  in  regions  which  to  aneicnt 
Greeks  would  have  been  vaguely  and  negligibly 
barbarous.  The  course  of  time,  however,  has 
proved  the  originuUy  peculiar  civilisation  of  Greece 
and  the  traditions  which  it  came  to  cherish  his- 
torically anci.*striiK  like  nothing  else,  to  every  phase 
of  the  development  of  Europe,  Thither,  most  of 
all.  we  must  look  to  see  whence,  in  almost  ever>'- 
tliing  but  the  body,  we  ourselves  came. 

So  looking,  one  historical  date  soon  shows  it- 
self truly  us  important  as  mere  tradition  has 
made  it  seem  to  careless  moods.  In  the  year 
fiOO  before  Christ,  Greece  already  existed,  and 
already  possessed  traditions,  both  historical  and 
hlcrar>'.  wliich  have  never  quite  faded  from  Euro- 
pean memory.  At  that  time*  the  existence  of 
Grceec,  and  with  it  the  future*  if  not  the  existence, 
of  it^  traditions,  was  threatened  by  an  Asiatic 
power  whose  civilisation  was  what  the  Greeks 
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calted  bar1>arou8  and  we  should  call  aGon.  If 
the  Persian  wars  of  the  first  twenty  ycara  of  the 
Fifth  Ctntuiy  before  Christ  had  overwhehncd 
Gttccc,  as  xomc  three  hundi^d  years  later  Carthage 
waa  o\'cn?vhclincd  by  Rome*  there  might  doubtlcsa 
hA\'C  survived  antique  rec-ords  of  what  Greece  hod 
been,  but  these  would  have  survived  in  something 
other  than  the  Europe  which  has  ensued  through 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  The  whole  northern 
half  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  might  rather  have 
developed  under  such  conditions  as  we  now  think 
Amatic.  The  rclita  of  Greece^  in  such  events  might 
At  best  have  seemed  remote,  fragmentary,  and 
broken.  like  those  of  Ti^-elfth  Century  Provence 
through  the  seven  centuries  which  now  separate 
UA  from  the  Albigcnsiun  crusade.  Both  hUtor-* 
ically  and  in  literature,  nevertheless,  something 
might  probably  have  remained.  We  shall  see 
our  way  most  clearly  through  the  periods  which 
arc  to  folloWfc  if  we  Ijegin  by  asking  ourseK-es  what 
that  something  would  probably  have  been. 

At  Icaat  a  little  while  ago,  the  Wonder  Book  of 
Hawthorne  and  bis  Tanglewood  Tales  were  fa- 
miliar ID  Ameriean  nurseries,  and  with  them  the 
stories  of  Perseus,  Andromeda  and  Medusa,  of 
MidH?«,  of  Pandora,  of  Hercules  and  some  of  his 
labours^  of  Bellerophon,  of  Theseus  and  the  Mino- 
twur,  of  Cadmns,  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  more.  Thus  told,  in  staid  New  England 
terms^  diluted  from  the  voluptuous  Latin  of  Ovid, 
they  might  well  have  seemed  as  odd  to  a  Fifth 
Century  Greek  as  we  find  old  German  pictures  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  Adam  and  Eve,  with 
no  clothes  to  speak  of,  have  a  stolid  Nuremberg 
house  to  sleep  in.    But  just  a«,  unlike  the  Greeks^ 
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none  of  us  would  have  the  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
who  Adam  and  Eve  were,  so  your  GiT«k  would 
have  known,  long  before  the  Persian  Wars,  who 
the  heroes  were,  and  the  worthies,  and  the  mon- 
sters— man-bulls  and  wniged  horses — that  Haw- 
thorne has  made  or  kept  freshly  familiar  for  us, 
/  This  body  of  heroic  legend  k  compa<:tty  and 
systematically  summarised  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  French  History  of  AiJcienl  Greece  written 
as  a  school-book  by  Monsieur  Charles  Seigiioboa./ 
JuRt  as  it  stays  ancestral  to  us,  it  was  ancestral, 
and  nationally  ancestral,  to  historic  Grecce> 

In  the  year  500  historic  Greece  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  region  which  has  borne  and  bears 
its  name.  Its  commercial  enerff>'  had  led  to  wide 
colonial  expansion  in  every  direction  where  tlie 
fihippin;;  of  that  period  could  re^arly  proceed. 
To  con6ne  ourselves  to  what  subsequently  became 
Europe,  Sicily  was  virtually  Greek,  and  Southern 
Italy.  The  city  we  now  call  Naples,  for  example, 
was  already  Ncapolis — which  is  literally  the  Greek 
for  Nc^v'town,  or  Newton,  Massillia  existed — 
to  this  day  called  Marseilles — establishing  a  civili- 
sation which  was  never  to  be  wholly  broken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  temples  of  Paestum 
and  of  Girgenti  still  stand,  ruinous  and  soUtary, 
to  show  what  the  monuments  were  like  in  dozens 
of  colonial  cities  once  throbbing  with  Greek  life. 
These  colonial  regions,  however,  bore  to  Greece  it- 
self some  such  relation  as  that  of  America,  during 
its  first  four  centuries,  to  the  Europe  from  which 
its  own  civilisation  has  been  so  lately  derived. 
Though  they  were  not  alien  to  Greece,  like  the 
antique  and  rigid  civilisation  of  Egypt  or  of 
As^ria,  or  like  the  crescent  empire  of  Peraia, 
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tradition^  meanwlille,  Greece  had  not  developed 
into  what  we  should  now  cfll!  national  unily.  It 
virtually  consisted  of  a  number  of  distinct  cities, 
ea^h  eontroUing  more  or  less  adjacent  territory, 
each  tenacious  of  its  own  political  and  local  tradi* 
tions,  and  all  disposed  to  incessant  and  intriguing 
quarrel.  They  had  certain  common  groLinds  of 
meeting,  such  as  the  oracular  Sanctuary  of 
Delphi,  or  the  templed  plain  of  Olympia  where 
they  caiue  together  for  some  of  their  athletic 
contests.  In  general,  however,  each  thought  first 
of  itself,  and  next  of  how  to  down  its  neighbours. 
Among  them  already  two  or  three  emerged  to 
stay  more  memorable  in  tradition  than  the  rest, 
Thebes  had  V>een  the  legendary  home  of  Cadmus 
and  of  (Edipua.  Sparta,  whence  the  Trojan 
Paris  had  Qed  with  Helen,  the  balf-di\ine  queen 
of  Menelaus,  atayed  monarchic,  military,  more 
conservative,  and  more  compactly  powerful  than 
any  of  the  others.  Athens,  the  city  of  .^geus  and 
of  Theseus,  and  the  principal  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Athene  from  whom  its  name  was  traditionally 
derived — though  for  centuries  Europe  was  apt 
to  call  her  rather  by  her  Latin  name  of  Minerva — 
loomed  already  to  the  front  as  the  chief  centre  of 
Greek  intelligence  and  Greek  expression.  It  la 
from  Athens,  accordingly,  or  at  least  through 
Athens,  tJiat  the  Greek  traditions  mostly  came 
which  have  remained  the  common  possession  of 
subsequent  Europe,  The  word  acropolis,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Greek  name  for  citadel — a  general 
term  for  that  part  of  any  Greek  city  which  domi- 
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Dated  the  rest  of  it  and  was  most  securely  fortified. 
To  us,  however,  it  chiefly  means,  as  it  meant  to 
the  Athcniana,  tlieir  own  local  stronfibold,  still 
grand  with  the  ruin  of  their  special  shrine,  the 
Parthenon.  So.  whatever  the  actual  liistorj'  of  the 
Greeks  before  the  year  600,  wc  traditionally  think 
of  it  in  something  like  Attic  terms*  Outlying  an- 
tiquity— Egj-pt  and  ^\3s>Tia,  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
the  shadowy  legends  of  Crete — seems  not  only 
remote,  but  alien.  Sparta,  still  loyal  to  the  al- 
ready venerable  polity  of  Lycurgu3  and  generally 
dominant  to  the  southward,  seeins  vaguely  threat- 
ening to  the  institutions  ancestral  to  ourselves. 
The  pitiless  code  of  Draco,  the  shrewd  wisdom 
of  Solon,  the  benevolent  tyranny  of  l^sistratus, 
weakening  into  the  self-indulgence  of  IlJppias 
and  Ilipparchus  overthrown  by  the  liberty-loving 
outbreak  of  llarmodius  and  Aristogitou,  seem 
comparatively  our  own.  So  does  the  restlessly 
intelligent  succession  of  incessant  political  cx- 
I>eriment,  tending  further  and  further  from  the 
reslnnnts  of  monarchy  an*!  of  aristocracy  to  the 
untested  license  of  democracy. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  now  far  away.  Even  now^ 
^^weve^^  we  are  dimly  aware  of  it^  We  are  Hiuily 
aware,  as  well,  of  other  traditions  existing  ulong 
with  it — of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  for  example* 
and  some  of  their  precepts>  such  as  "Know  thy- 
self" and  '*  Nothing  beyond  measure/'  What 
remains  more  distinct  among  the  relics  of  that 
olden  time  is  the  literature  wliich  had  already 
come  into  its  Greek  existence,  and  wliich  persists 
to  this  day.  Of  this  llie  chief  works,  abeady  im- 
memoriuUy  antique,  were  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odvssev. 
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By  the  be^ning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  were  cdready,  as  they  have  al- 
ways remained,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Homer, 
Who  Homer  was,  too,  when  he  lived,  and  where, 
had  even  then  become  matters  of  dispute.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  controversy, 
Whelier  he  ever  actually  existed  or  not,  whether 
the  two  great  poems  which  bear  his  name  are  by 
the  same  hand,^  on  what  lost  ballads  or  court  poems 
they  may  perhaps  have  been  based,  and  all  the 
other  myriad  and  unprovable  conjectures  nbout 
them  are  not  really  our  concern.  Just  as  the  Bible 
bo^  existed  and  exists  for  Christendom,  ao  Homer 
existed  for  historic  Greece— remote,  antique,  per- 
ennial, and  familiar.  His  language*  like  that  of 
Scripture  for  us.  was  no  longer  such  as  men  used 
in  daily  life,  and  indeed  may  have  been  not  quite 
such  OS  tbcy  had  ever  used;  nevertheless,  partly 
by  reason  of  its  own  existence,  it  was  permanently 
and  superbly  comprehensible.  Above  all  the 
rhj'thmic  sweep  of  it  had  fixed  the  hexameter  as 
the  primal  idiom  of  heroic  expression  for  antique 
Europe, 

Few  if  any  modem  languages  can  be  forced 
into  this  metrical  form.  If  we  may  trust  those 
who  know  most  of  the  matter,  indeed,  no  modt^ni 
ear  cao  quite  imhesitatingiy  imagine  bow  the  heat- 

■  Thr  UU  SkiDud  Butlrr,  na  Ingcdioua  FngllnhiD&n  jtiat  aov  mtber  ad' 
takfi.  believed  Hiv  CUlyaxy  lo  h^vc  bcto  wrillcq  by  *  youai^idb  ironua 
iitTrbiAul)  iD^citj'.  when:  a  |jubUc  pUiJc  Luj  cuojniucatij'  UxuuaUDi  fur 
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ameter  line  sounded  to  the  Greeks-  Tt  seems  to 
have  depended  on  two  circumstances  both  no 
longer  familiar — the  fact  that  a  long  vowel  was 
dwelt  on  perceptibly  longer  than  a  short,  and  the 
fact  that  the  modification  of  sound  later  indicated 
by  Greek  accents  was  not  a  stress,  such  as  modem 
European  ears  arc  used  to,  but  a  modulation  of 
tJie  voice,  raised  or  lowered  a  note  or  so  above  or 
below  the  normal  pitch.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  consequent  cflfect  now  to  be  heard  any- 
where is  probably  the  traditional  chanting  of 
Sanskrit  hymns  in  ccrtaiu  Buddhist  ceremonies 
of  China,  and  other  Asiatic  regions.  The  hex- 
ameter Uqc  may  nevertheless  be  somehow  pro- 
nounced in  the  stressed  and  emphatic  atx^ents 
demanded  by  modem  habit;  and  a  couplet  of 
Coleridge^"  The  Homeric  Hexameter  Descrilied 
and  Exemplified"  ^^-beautifully  tells  what  tins 
poetic  line  has  come  to  be  for  ua; 

Strongly  it  b^ars  ua  along  in  awelling  and  ItniiUefla  LHIowa, 
Nothing  before  and  notJitag  behind  but  the  aky  *Jid  the 

OOCttD* 


Every  line  of  Homer  can  still  be  read  in  this  swift, 
suataiued  manner. 

This  vehicle,  of  course,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Homer,  any  more  than  the  most  idiomatic  poetic 
line  in  EngUsh — the  line  common  to  blank  verse, 
the  sonnet,  the  heroic  couplet,  and  other  technical 
forms— is  peculiar  to  any  one  English  poet. 
Traditionally,  however,  the  hexameter  was  most 
familiar,  and  therefore  moat  enduringly  influen- 
tial, ia  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.     Nothing  could 

'  Be  twudot«l  tblj.  t  un  Idd,  inm  ScUUer.    Wh«ti»r  SchlUa  iDrntted 
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better  have  suited  the  swifts  sirirplc,  noble  mood 
of  their  sustained  though  excursive  narrati^-c- 
In  substance  they  detail  two  long  episodes  from  the 
legendary' — and  perhaps  vaguely  historic — story 
of  the  Trojati  War,.  Tlie  oiitline  of  this  atory 
was  familiar  to  all  historic  Greece,  and  stays  so 
everywhere.  Paris,  one  of  the  numerous  princely 
sons  of  Priaui,  King  of  Troy, — or  Ilium,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it, — was  asked  by  three  goddesses 
to  award  to  one  of  them  the  prize  of  supreme 
lieauty.  After  the  artless  manner  of  linsopbis- 
ilcated  nature,  each  offered  him  a  bribe — one  wis- 
dom, another  power,  and  the  third  the  love  of 
women.  He  chose  the  third.  As  a  result  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ilera,  or  Juno,  the  mis- 
treaa  of  power,  and  of  Athene,  or  Minerx'a,  the 
mistress  of  wisdom;  but  under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  the  mistress  of  love,  he  pres- 
ently eloped  from  Sparta  to  Troy  with  Helen,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  women,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Spartan  King,  Menelaus.  Menelaus  proceeded 
to  collect  his  fellow  Greek  princes,  who  resented 
his  treatment,  and  they  all  went  to  Troy,  with  a 
view  of  reclaiming  Helen.  The  Trojans  resisted 
their  claims;  the  consequent  war,  in  which  the 
two  offended  goddesses  favoured  the  Greek  side, 
laisted  ten  years.  In  tlie  end  Troy  fell ;  and  Helen, 
duly  captured,  went  back  to  Sparta»  where  she 
ended  her  days  in  peaceful  conjugal  respectability. 
The  two  grt^nt  poems  of  Homer,  though  they  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  assume  or  imply  it  through- 
out. The  Iliad  relates^  in  extreme  detail,  how 
Achilles,  on  the  whole  the  most  formidable  Grecian 
warrior,  displeased  by  dcprival  of  an  engaging  Tro- 
jan captive,  withdrew  for  a  while  from  combat,  to 
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the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Greeks;  and  how  at 
last,  enraged  by  the  death  in  battle  of  his  dearest 
friend  Patroclus,  he  resumed  his  arms  and  over- 
came Hector^  the  eldest  and  most  eminent  of  the 
Trojan  princes.  All  through  the  Iliad  the  war  is 
at  iU  height.  In  the  Odyssey  the  war  is  ended. 
Troy  haa  fallen,  and  the  victorious  Greek  princes 
have  betaken  themselves  home.  The  course  of 
one  of  them^  Odyaseus,  or  Ulysses,  long  of  Ithaca, 
is  long  and  perilous.  At  last  he  is  landed*  alone 
and  unrecognised,  on  the  shores  of  his  country* 
where  his  faithful  wife,  Penelope,  long  supposed 
widowed,  has  been  beset  by  inconveniently  im- 
portunate suitors.  These  he  presently  does  to 
death,  and  resumes  his  sovereign  and  umrital 
rights.  His  joumeyings  have  led  him  through  all 
manner  of  regions  and  adventures,  legendary  and 
human.  Just  as  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  fixed, 
that  of  the  Odyssey  is  shifting,  wandering,  pano- 
ramic; in  the  Iliad  the  heroic  life  of  the  Trojan 
conflict  is  in  its  Full  Sush,  in  the  Odyssey  it  is 
already  an  heroic  memory. 

Though  to  fee!  anytliing  like  the  complete  effect 
of  these  pciems.  throbbing  with  life  in  every  inci- 
dent they  dwell  on,  and  inexhaustible  in  their  im- 
plication of  antecedents  and  surroundings,  one 
must  read  them  through  and  often — though,  in- 
deed, their  full  gloi^'  begins  to  fade  as  soon  as 
one  forgets  the  sui^gent  splendour  of  their  hexam- 
eter rhytliTn — three  eoniparatlvely  short  passages 
will  give,  even  in  Lransiati^jn,  an  impression  of 
what  is  to  he  found  there.  The  first  consists  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to  Uie  fifty-second  line, 
pungent  with  the  smoke  of  the  pyres  whidi  cuu- 
sume  the  Grecian  dead,  »lain  by  pestilential  shafts 
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from  the  clanging  silver  bow  of  Apollo,  Here  one 
in^ilantly  feels  the  siipreme  simpHcily  and  swift- 
ness of  this  pristine  poetic  metliod,  its  matchless 
freedom  from  self-conscioiisneas,  and  its  unsur* 
passed  precision  of  imagination.  Even  though 
Homer  sometimes  nods,  Uiese  qualities  pervade 
his  work  from  beginiiiu^  to  end. 

The  second  Is  an  episode  In  the  Third  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  beginning  with  the  line  {1?1)  where 
Iris  comes  to  summon  Helen,  and  ending  with 
the  mournfully  tender  lines  (343-4)  which  tell 
how,  unknown  to  her.  Castor  and  Pollux,  her 
brothers*  lie  deep  in  the  life-bearing  earth  of  their 
own  dear  countiy,  Lacedsmon.  There  is  a  short 
armistice.  Priam  with  Trojan  elders  about  him 
looks  down  from  the  walls  of  his  besieged  dty  and 
sees  the  Grecian  captains,  for  a  little  while  at 
rest  from  war  in  what  one  feels  to  be  breezy  sun- 
shine. He  asks  Helen  who  this  warrior  may  be» 
and  that;  she  tells  him,  knowing  thorn  alL  And 
as  you  read  you  can  hardly  help  imagining  them 
still  alive.  Among  them  is  Odysseus,  not  tall  but 
broad -breasted,  docp-voiced,  and  wily.  No  single 
passage  more  wonclerfully  auinmarises  the  fresh- 
ness of  conception  which  makes  one  feel  these 
heroes  as  real  to-day  as  they  were  when  poetry 
first  brought  them  into  being*  centuries  before 
Athens  was  historic. 

The  third  passage  is  much  longer;  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  has  chanced  to  have  such  direct  in- 
fluence on  subsequent  literature  that,  even  for  no 
other  reason,  it  would  be  worth  reading  through. 
It  is  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey^  which 
contains  only  six  hundred  and  forty  lines.  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  Odysseus  is  cast 
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alffiic  CD  the  coa>ft  of  PhiecfciH.  There  received  by 
King  Atoinoiis  lie  U^tl^  lit  groni  Icngtli  what  Las 
huppeiiod  lo  hiiu  Mnce  Troy  M\;  niKi  the  adv<^ii- 
tun.*  he  di'tscribcs  in  the  Eleventh  Book  U  very 
di^liiicL  Freed  from  the  eitchitiilriicjiU  of  Circe, 
he  U  bidden  consult  tJic  shade  of  Ibe  blind  prophet 
Tiresias  as  to  how  he  rauy  Anally  make  his  way 
back  to  Ithaca.  To  do  so  he  sails  westward, 
through  seas  unknown  to  tnent  until  he  reaches 
the  shadowy  shores  beneath  which  the  dead  hirk. 
He  makes  sacrifice,  filling  a  trench  with  the 
blood  of  sheep;  and  the  spirits  swarm  up  to 
drink  it,  and  thus  re^in  for  an  instant  some 
semblanee  of  life.  He  sees  Tiresias,  aitd  has  lii^ 
counsel.  He  sees,  too,  countk^ss  shades  from  time^ 
oldcn  even  to  him;  and  mingled  with  them  he 
sees  and  talks  with  shades  of  those  whom  Le  has 
known  in  life — his  mother,  and  Agamemnon,  and 
Achilles,  and  more.  Of  all  the  heroes  who  a  little 
while  ago  were  alive  in  the  Trojan  sunshine,  he 
alone  is  surely  Uvtng  here.  Most  of  the  rest  are 
already  shadows,  memories,  no  longer  heroic 
facts  but  immortally  heroic  traditions,  mer^g 
with  the  older  traditions  of  their  own  antiquity. 
Even  for  its  contrast  with  the  glowing  actuality 
of  the  ilia^,  this  book  would  stay  wondrous.  For 
us,  it  has  another  signilicance  as  well.  Without  it, 
we  should  never  have  had  the  Sixth  Book  of 
Virgil's  vEneid;  and  without  that,  no  small  part 
of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  would  hardly  have 
taken  the  form  in  which  it  lives  and  moves. 

Familiar  to  Fifth  (Vnhiry  Greece  as  Scriptural 
story  to  Christian  Europe,  or  as  the  Bible  to 
Protestant  England,  the  Uiad  and  the  Odyssey 
might  probably  have  persisted  even  Ihough   the 
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Persian  Wars  had  swept  flreeirc  from  existence. 
If  so,  they  would  have  Ijeen  lasting  records  not 
of  what  Europe  and  European  tradition  have 
grown  to  be,  but  of  the  pristine  mood  from  wliich, 
through  the  centuries.  Eurojje  and  its  trftdilions 
have  developed.  Between  the  fall  gf  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  period  which  we  now  call  the 
RenuissBQce,  there  were  hundreds  of  years  when 
the  Greek  language  was  virLually  unknown  in 
Western  Europe.  There  has  never  been  a  geDera- 
tion,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  Homer  was 
not  familiar  as  the  first  aiid  therefore  the  moat 
enduring  of  Greeaan  poets,  oor  yet  a  generation 
to  whom  countless  nanLCi^  which  first  spring  to 
life  ID  bis  poems  would  have  been  altogether 
strange.  In  later  Europe,  no  doubt,  Achillea 
and  Agamenuion^  Menetaus  and  Helen  and  Paris, 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  Hector  and  Andromache, 
Odysseus  and  Penelope  and  Telemachua,  Poly- 
phemus, Circe,  Calj-pso,  and  the  Sirens — to  go  no 
further — may  often  have  meant,  and  may  often 
mean,  little  enough;  they  can  never  have  meant, 
however,  or  mean  so  little  as  names  altogether 
alien  to  our  ancestral  traditions — Sett,  for  ei- 
ample,  of  Egypt,  Vishnu  or  Gautama  of  India, 
Jimmu  Tenno  of  Japan*  Since  the  Revival  of 
Learning  made  Greek  once  more  familiar,  bring- 
ing back  to  knowledge  the  source  whence  these 
traditions  were  poured,  two  features  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  have  grown  increasingly  clear. 

The  first  is  chiefly  of  historic  interest.  Who- 
ever made  them,  and  however  they  arc  made,  they 
fixed,  long  before  authentic  history  began*  the 
epic  idiom  of  Europe.  What  we  mean  by  epic 
pocto'  is  doubtless  hard  to  define,  but  not  to 
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fed.  When  hercnc  story  is  told  in  terms  them- 
sdves  heroic,  the  task  is  done;  all  that  is  left  for  us 
is  to  listrai.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  now,  if  we 
have  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  what  we  mean,  it  is 
enouf^  to  glance  once  more  at  that  passage  from 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Iliad;  as  Homer  told  his 
story  there,  so  Europe  has  instinctively  tended  to 
tdl  hennc  story  ever  since*  In  that  passage, 
however,  we  can  instantly  see  at  least  two  literary 
devices,  Homerically  normal,  which  would  hardly 
have  occurred  to  any  poet  of  much  later  times. 
One  appears  at  the  very  beginning,  where  the 
goddess  Iris  comes,  in  the  form  of  Laodice^  to 
summon  Helen  to  the  wall  of  Troy:  this  antique 
world  is  at  once  human  and  superhuman.  Deities 
and  men  still  mingle  together — as  the  Lord  God 
walked  in  Eden  when  Adam  and  Eve  hid  there. 
The  second  device  is  more  formal.  When  Helen 
comes  within  earshot  of  the  old  men  who  cluster 
about  Priam,  there  is  a  famous  simile  to  describe 
the  cracked  utterance  of  senility:  "Like  grass- 
hoppers that  in  a  wood  sit  on  a  tree  and  utter 
their  lily-like  voice" — a  reedy  chirp  is  what  the 
words  mean — "even  so  sat  the  elders  of  the  Tro- 
jans upon  the  tower/'  Because  in  Homer  gods 
and  men  appear  together,  and  similes  are  elabo- 
rately stated,  so  you  will  find  things  in  Vii:gil, 
deliberately  following  literary  conventions  in- 
stinctively established  ages  before;  and  from 
Virgil  these  devices  have  been  copied  or  adapted, 
agun  and  again,  at  least  till  the  days  of  Camoens 
and  those  of  Milton;  and  Fielding  burlesqued 
them  in  Tom  Jones,  under  King  George  the 
Second.  When  anything  has  once  been  excellently 
done,  nobody  can  again  attempt  the  like  without 
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some  fettering  consciousness  of  the  masterpiece 
he  would  imitate  or  rival.  One  refreshing  merit  of 
Homer  Is  that  throughout  his  work  you  sc^mehow 
feel  what  appears  like  blissful  freedom  from  any 
inhibitory  models.  Des]Hte  the  conventional  fisdty 
of  his  epithets,  and  other  details  which  imply  ante- 
cedent custom,  he  never  seems  connciously  1mm- 
pered  by  academically  fixed  types  of  expression; 
he  rather  seems  eager  only  to  make  his  words  fit 
,  his  meaning-  Thereby  he  unwittingly  creates  a 
type  of  expression  never  thenceforth  to  be  quite 
ignored- 

The  second  feature  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
which  is  now  as  clear  as  their  historic  importance 
is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  the  surest  proof  of 
why  they  are  great.  Fully  to  feel  it,  you  must 
come  to  know  at  least  a  little  of  them  in  the 
original  Greek.  To  do  something  like  this  is 
not  so  hard  as  it  might  seem.  They  have  been 
frequently  translated:  and  each  translation  is 
of  course  a  fresh  effort  to  render  their  meaning 
aad  their  spirit  clearer  to  the  unlearned  than  it 
ha"?  been  before.  The  first  enduring  English 
translation  is  that  of  Chapman,  made  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I;  the  most  nearly 
popular  is  probably  still  that  of  Pope,  made  in 
George  the  First's  time;  as  both  of  these  arc 
rhymed,  it  is  well  to  compare  with  them  a  trans- 
lation in  that  £ngUsh  form,  blank  verse,  which 
English  custom  has  now  made  our  idiomatic 
vehicle  of  heroic  poetry — Cowper's,  or  Bryant's^ 
or  Lord  Derby's;  and^  to  remind  ourselves  that 
none  of  these  metrical  versions  has  any  metrical 
likeness  to  the  hexameter,  it  is  well,  in  addition, 
to  glance  at  a  prose  translation — such  as  those 
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in  which  ^Vndrcw  Lang  collaborated  with  Butcher 
and  with  Leaf  antl  Myers,  Take  whatever  pas* 
sage  you  choose — the  three  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready touched,  or  any  of  them,  will  serve.  Read 
it  in  all  four  Kngtisli  versions,  remembering  thai 
different  ns  the  versions  may  seem  each  stands  for 
the  <iame  great  original;  and  the  cT^mposite  effect 
will  begin  to  give  you  a  growing  sense  of  what  that 
original  is  !ike*  Then,  if  you  know  your  (Jreck 
alpliabet,  and  have  even  a  slight  nutiuii  of  licrx- 
ameter  rhytlim,  turn  to  the  origlrml  lini-s:  at  least 
here  and  there,  lliey  will  suddenly  flash  into  the 
fulnes^s  of  life  whirh  earli  separate  version  has 
attempted  and  variously  fulled  to  r^roduce. 
Each  time  you  thus  recur  to  them,  you  will  £nd 
in  them  a  qijalily  which  will  impress  you  the  more 
the  better  you  know  them.  No  matter  how 
ramiliar  they  may  become,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  read  them  without  a  sense  that  they  are  always 
us  new  as  if  you  had  never  read  theui  before.  Age 
diaiiot  wither  nor  custom  stale  tliem. 

Some  such  qiiality,  do  doubt,  pervades  all  en- 
during  literature,  at  least  for  those  who  love  It; 
and  oiost  lovers  of  titeniture,  having  their  special 
favourites,  will  now  and  ^ij^ain  find  it  in  workg 
and  men  where  it  is  not  quite  apparent  to  every- 
body. The  more  widely  and  eertaiuly  it  is  rec- 
ognised anywhere,  the  more  assured  you  may  be 
that  the  work  or  the  man  thus  appealing  to  hu- 
manity through  the  ages  is  great.  To  be  so  be- 
yond dispute  it  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  the  generationSp  Thus  tested,  two  compara- 
tively modern  poets  slowly  but  admirably  emerge 
OS  somehow  greater  than  the  rest — -the  Italian 
Dante  and    the  English  Shakspere.    In  all  an- 
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tiqulty,  their  only  incontestable  fellow  is  Homer; 
in  European  literature,  as  in  the  untortured  region 
of  the  Divine  Comedy^  where,  pagan  ant!  nnre- 
deeined,  antique  worthies  forever  long  for  that 
salvation  which  is  hopelessly  denied  them.  Homer 
stays  first  of  poets  still.  Dante  never  knew  him 
in  the  Greek.  It  is  only  sinc-e  the  Fourteenth 
Century  that  Greek  has  been  brought  back  to 
European  life.  From  the  moment  that  it  was, 
there  has  been  increasing  consent  that  here  the 
tradition  which  Dante  accepted  was  profoundly 
right.  Great  though  other  antique  poets  be, 
Homer — swiftly,  simply,  nobly  primal — is  greatest. 
He  has  created,  or  at  least  brought  into  per- 
manent being,  many  now  traditional  characters: 
Achillea,  for  example,  and  Hector,  and  PeneIope» 
and  Odysseus,  to  go  no  further.  As  we  consider 
these,  and  those  with  whom  they  mingle,  and  the 
world  about  them  all,  one  phase  of  their  primality 
grows  increasingly  clear.  They  are  full-grown 
men  and  women,  who  live  amid  conditions  as 
normal  to  them  as  conditions  of  our  own  time  arc 
to  us.  The  great  difference  between  them  and  any 
such  men  and  women  as  now  cluster  about  U3  lies 
in  the  foct  that,  for  all  their  years,  sometimes 
running  into  age,  they  have  qualities,  hard  to  de- 
fine but  easy  to  feel,  which  resemble  those  of 
modem  savages  or  modern  cliildren.  Although 
their  dignity  is  incontestably  heroic,  it  resembles 
rather  the  dignity  of  babies,  or  of  naked  Islanders, 
or  even  of  the  higher  animals,  than  that  of  civi- 
lised later  Europe,  Their  passions  and  their  reason- 
ing are  European,  but  not  those  of  European  ma- 
turity.    Not  children   themselves,   they  combine 
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implicitly  to  set  fortli  Europe  in  its  world  infancy. 
This  is  what  Homer  records. 

Just  how  the  work  which  traditionally  bears  his 
name  was  preserved  is  not  certain*  The  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  it  is  based  on  that  sanctioned 
by  the  critical  scholars  of  Alexandria,  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  By  that  time,  it  had 
long  been  reduced  to  writing;  but  whether  writing 
was  in  literary  existence  when  the  poems  were 
made  has  been  disputed.  Very  probably  they 
were  for  an  indefinite  period  transmitted  orally, 
through  professional  reciters,  Imrds,  or  whatever 
you  choo^^e  to  call  these  antique  protagonists  of 
publishers  and  libraries.  All  thi^  makes  less 
difference  than  wc  should  now  be  apt  thoughtlessly 
to  suppose.  Printing  has  for  centuries  made 
hterature  and  other  forms  of  written  language  so 
increasingly  copious  that  we  instinctively  assume 
them  to  be  addressed  primarily  to  the  eye.  Even 
}yric  poetry,  of  which  the  soul  is  the  sound,  we 
rardj-^  read  aloud  to  ourselves.  Throughout  Euro- 
pean antiquity,  the  case  was  different.  In  the  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine  there  is  a  casual  passage 
which  goejv  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Augustine 
was  a  highly  cultivated  man  of  the  Fourtii  and 
Fifth  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era— a  professor 
of  rhetoric,  or  literature  as  we  might  now  called  it, 
at  a  period  when  not  only  the  great  literature  of 
(Irct?cc  but  also  that  of  Rome  httd  long  l>pen  com- 
plete. Writing  about  the  habits  of  St.  Ambrose 
in  hia  study  at  Milan»  he  specially  notes  that 
"when  he  was  reading,  he  drew  his  eyes  along  over 
the  leaves,  and  his  heart  reaehed  into  the  sense, 
but  )uH  voice  and  tongue  were  silent/' '     Even  su 

■St.  AngUfltbUT  CoDfcnWna.  VI,  m  (<d.  Loeb>  t7A). 
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late  ss  when  all  pagan  antiquity  was  virtually  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  notion  that  any  page  could 
be  read  inaudibly  was  not  instantly  famihar  to 
an  accompUshed  university  man,  concerned  with 
letters  from  his  childhood.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  antique  literature  in  both  Greece  and 
Rome,  any  written  text  was  assumed  to  be  of  the 
nature  which  we  still  recognise  in  a  musical  score; 
its  primary  task  was  not  to  convq^  meaning,  but 
to  indicate  to  the  ^e  the  sounds  by  which  mean- 
ing might  presently  be  conv^ed  to  the  ear.  A 
manuscript  was  hardly  more  than  a  memorandum* 
which  should  assure  textual  accuracy  of  utteranc^e. 
Some  faint  trace  of  this  once  universal  practice 
may  still  haunt  our  fancy  when  we  read  the  pages 
of  plays,  of  sermons,  or  of  public  speeches-  So  the 
lines  with  which  Andrew  Lang  closes  the  sonnet 
prefatory  to  the  translation  in  which  he  had  his 
part  are  hardly  figurative;  he  is  almost  Hteral 
when,  touching  on  those  who  turn  back  to  Homer 
even  now,  he  says: 

They  bear  like  ocean  on  a  western  beach 
Tbe  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey, 

m 

THE  LOST  EPICS  AND  HESIOD 

How  remote  Homer  already  seemed  to  Fifth 
Century  Greece  is  curiously  implied  in  a  tradition 
related  by  Herodotus.^  Not  very  long  after  the 
death  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  Ninth  Century  before  Christ, 
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the  Spartans  were  informed  by  an  orftclc  that  if 
they  wished  lo  gel  the  belter  of  ihe  Tegwias, 
in  Arcadia,  ihey  must  remove  to  Sparta  the  bones 
of  Orestes,  soa  of  Agamemnon,  Where  hi»  bones 
lay  the  SparUns  did  not  know.  A  Spartan  who 
chanced  to  visit  Tegea  was  surprised  to  find  there 
a  smith  worldng  in  iron — a  detail  whieb,  although 
iron  occurs  in  Homer,  implies  the  legend  to  Lave 
come  from  a  time  when  iron  was  a  novelty,  and 
bronze  the  usual  base  metal.  The  smith  happened 
ganodously  lo  mention  that  he  had  lately  un- 
earthed some  gignntic  bones,  evidently  from  an  age 
more  heroic  in  stature  than  his  own.  The  Spartan, 
finding  Uic  circumstances  to  fit  certain  obscure 
parts  of  the  oracular  utterance,  assumed  the 
boncd  to  be  those  of  Orestes,  adroitly  managed 
to  get  hold  of  them,  and  brought  them  to  Sparta. 
Whereupon  the  Spartans  became  habitually  Wc- 
torious  over  the  Tegeans;  so  they  were  as  sure  of 
their  Orestean  reUcs  a3  ever  Venetians  were  of 
St  Mark's. 

Though  this  story,  of  course,  throws  no  manner 
of  hght  on  the  question  of  when  Homer  made  his 
poejns,  it  clearly  places  in  an  extremely  distant 
past  the  incidents  and  the  characters  he  touches 
on.  In  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  for 
example  (I'461),  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  refers 
to  Orestes  as  still  probably  living;  he  was  too 
young  anyway  lo  have  gone  to  the  Trojan  War. 
And  Homer's  instinctive  objectivity  seems  on  the 
whole  to  set  fnrtli  human  life  in  terms  of  his 
own  day — much  as  tlie  maker  of  Chevj'  Chase 
does  when  compared  with  the  conscious  antiquari" 
anism  of  Scott-  Whatever  else,  the  Trojan  War  as 
Homer   tells  of  it   seems  contemporary,   and   as 
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Ilerodotus  alludes  to  it  seems  already  alowst  as 
ancient  as  it  seems  to  us. 

During  this  indefinitely  long  interval,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  other  Greek  literature  had  come 
into  being,  still  more  or  less  known  by  name. 
Little  of  it,  however,  has  been  preseired;  and  the 
chief  importance  of  that  little  is  that  it  confirms 
the  supremacy  of  the  Iliad  and  tlie  Odyssej\ 
To  begin  with,  such  masterpieces  as  these  would 
in  any  event  imply  the  existence  of  what  may  be 
called  a  school  about  them — just  as  the  master- 
pieces of  Shakspere,  even  if  no  oUier  trace  of 
the  great  period  of  EngUsh  drama  were  left  us, 
would  imply  that  he  was  chiefly  master  of  his 
art  because  his  art  was  there  to  be  mastered. 
On  the  lesser  epius  than  Humerus  we  need  hardly 
touch;  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  concerned 
other  episodes  of  the  Trojan  War  than  those  with 
which  he  dealt;  another^  or  others,  which  dealt 
witlj  the  story  of  Thebes,  have  an  accidental 
importance  because  they  became  sources  of  last- 
ing tragedies  during  the  Fiflh  Century  at  Athens, 
In  any  special  treatment  of  Greek  literature  these 
would  need  attention.  Here,  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  literary  traditions  of  Europe,  we  need 
only  mention  tliat  minor  epics  once  existed. 

Wc  must  linger  longer,  however,  over  the  di- 
dactic poet  whose  name  the  Fifth  Century  had 
already  come  tpaditionatly  to  group  with  Homer's. 
A  familiar  passage  in  Herodotus^  mentions  Hesiod 
and  Homer  as  if  they  had  been  contemporaries, 
four  hundred  years  or  so  before  the  words  were 
written.  Nothing  could  more  distinctly  indicate 
how  completely  traditional,  as  distinguished  from 
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hialoricfilt  both  of  these  names  had  already  be- 
come by  the  Fifth  Centurj",  \Vc  ha\'e  already 
reminded  ourselves  that  there  is  a  reasonahle 
doubt  as  to  whether  such  an  individual  as  Homer 
ever  existed;  if  he  did.  nobody  can  ever  be  sure 
exactly  when  he  flourished-  The  one  certainty 
13  Uiat  tlie  poems  attributed  to  him  somehow 
emerged  from  the  depth  of  Grcdan  antiquity* 
AVith  Ilesiod,  tlie  rfise  is  diffcrrnt.  Though  h!» 
dates  may  be  doubtful,  we  can  hardly  doubt  either 
that  there  once^  was  such  a  man,  or  that  he  lived 
pretty  obscurely  in  the  rrglon  of  Mount  Ilelic^on, 
or  that  the  personal  details  which  occasionally 
appear  in  his  work  are  on  the  whule  genuine.  An 
almost  inevitable  inference  is  that^  even  though 
llie  Homeric  pnems  may  have  taken  their  final 
form  somewhere  about  Hesiod's  time»  ihey  orig- 
inated earlier.  The  surviving  poems  attributed 
to  Hesiwl,  indeed,  are  comparatively  personal, 
and  therefore  distinctly  later  in  cliaracter.  He  is 
now  conjeclupet.1  to  have  fluurislied  during  the 
second  half  of  tlie  Eighth  Ceutur>\ 

Compared  with  Homer,  hi^  work  is  not  copious, 
and  certaudy  \s  not  entertaining*  It  consists  of 
two  didactic  poems,  called  the  Works  and  Days 
and  the  Theogony,  and  of  a  fragment  concern- 
ing the  Shield  of  Hercules.  All  three  are  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  the  purpose  of  the  first  two 
is  primarily  instructive.  A  familiar  passage  in 
the  Theogony  (^GHMt)  may  l>e  taken  to  signi^' 
that  the  Muses,  generally  occupied  in  making  fic- 
tions sound  like  truths^  are  equally  disposed  to 
in>:pire  poets  who  prefer  to  express  truth  directly. 
The  Theogony  proceeds  compactly  to  set  forth 
the  gcQcakigy  of  the  gods,  and  such  matters. 
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The  Works  and  Days,  in  which  there  is  more  or 
less  personal  detail  concerning  legal  disputes  be- 
tween Ucsiod  and  his  brother  Pcrscs,  contains 
considerable  ethical  matter,  sometimes  epigram- 
matic in  proverbial  conciseness,  and  a  good  deal 
of  precise  ad\"icc  about  methods  of  agriculture. 
Perhaps  the  nio^t  familiar  legend  contained  in 
this  poem  is  the  stor>*  of  Pandora  and  the  caskets, 
whici  occurs  near  the  beginning.  Neither  this 
nor  the  much  more  extensive  agricultural  pas- 
sages are  in  themselves  impressively  memorable. 
What  makes  the  latter  deserve  our  attention  for 
a  moment  is  hardly  more  than  that  they  hap- 
pcncd,  centuries  later,  to  inspire  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  In  Augustan  Rome,  as  in  the  Athens  of 
Herodotus,  Homer  and  Ilesiod  were  the  two  first 
great  poetic  names  of  traditional  (ireek  antiquity. 
Virgil  tried  to  rival  Homer  in  the  Jineid,  and  to 
rival  IleMod  in  the  Georgic_s.  Whatever  Ins  suc- 
cess^  Uiere  tan  he  no  ihiubt  that  tJic  /Eneid  has 
never  obscured  tlie  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  but 
that  without  the  tteorgica,  held  by  many  lovers  of 
Vir^  his  highest  technical  achievement,  the 
Works  and  Days  might  very  likely  have  been  vir- 
tually forgotten.  Tlirough  the  Georgics,  Heslod 
has  had  an  evident  infliiem-e  on  later  literature; 
without  them  he  would  probably  have  had  little. 
As  surely  as  epic  narrative  makes  permanent  ap- 
peal to  human  beings,  so  didactic  admonition^ — 
liowever  admirable  it  may  be — has  the  fatal  fault 
of  generally  boring  them. 

There  were  other  traditional  names  in  the  times 
of  Herodotus  besides  those  of  Homer  and  Hesiod; 
among  them  was  that  of  JEsop,  often  attached 
to  fables  even  still,  though  none  of  the  work  origi- 
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Dftlly  attributed  to  him  survive^i.  For  oup  present 
purposes  these  lesser  facts  may  generally  be  neg- 
lected. The  true  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that 
it^  the  Perdans  had  overcome  Greece  in  the  eax]y 
of  tlie  Fifth  Century  tJiere  might  always  have 
remained  from  what  was  by  that  time  immemorial 
Greek  antiquity  at  least  two  ylill  extant  records, 
in  hexameter  verse,  of  what  Greece  might  have 
been — the  supreme  epic  poetry  of  Homer,  and  the 
far  leaa  stirring  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod. 

IV 

LYRIC  POETRY 

To  Fiftli  Century  Greece,  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  already  traditional,  prehistoric,  Thcj'  did 
not  c*omprisc.  however,  all  the  hteraturc  which  it 
inherited  and  has  transmitted  to  us.  By  the 
year  500  another  kind  of  poetr>%  some  later 
phuacA  of  which  were  then  contemporary,  had 
produced  masterpieces  of  its  own,  lo  this  day 
unsurpassed.  The  names  of  its  chief  masters  re- 
main familiar,  but  hanily  their  actual  work;  for 
its  excellence  was  of  a  kind  completely  beyond  the 
resources  of  translation*  and  since  ancient  times 
general  readers  have  seldom  known  enough  to 
enjoy  the  original  Greek, 

Though  Uie  name — lyric — by  which  we  now 
descrilw'  tlti^  later  phase  of  c^rly  Greek  poetry 
is  of  Grt-t-k  origin,  and  sounds  Greek,  if  is  said 
nrvcr  to  liftve  l>eeii  used  in  its  general  sense  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  For  them^  so  far  as  they  ap- 
plied it  to  poetry,  it  stayed  literal,  referring  only 
to  such  verse  as  was  sung  to  the  actual  accom- 
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paniment  of  the  lyre,  Tlits  very  fact  may  wcH 
remiiifl  us  of  sometljing  now  generally  forgotten. 
Originally  poetry  was  not  what  we  now  conceive 
it  formally  to  be — only  a  modulated,  rhythmic 
airangetnent  of  language;  even  in  its  epic  form, 
it  was  almost  certainly  sung  or  chanted,  rather 
than  merely  recited,  and  at  least  often  the  move^ 
meat  of  it  was  probably  sustained  by  the  notes  of 
some  simple  accompanying  musical  instrument. 
The  Greek  instrument  most  familiar  in  tradition 
was  the  lyre — a  small  portable  harp,  carried  by 
the  left  arm  and  played  by  the  right  hand.  To 
this  day  the  most  usual  symbol  of  music  is  a 
conventional  drawing  or  image  of  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  looked  like-  Now,  most  probably> 
even  the  narrative  material  finally  collected  in 
fiuch  epic  poems  qs  the  Uiod  and  the  Odyssey  first 
came  into  existence  as  more  or  less  distinct  epi- 
8odcs>  regularly  stmg  and  sometimes  improvised. 
When  these  first  took  the  form  which  has  proved 
permanent,  they  may  very  likely  still  have  been 
aung.  The  fact  that  their  narrative  meaning  pro- 
vides interest  enough  to  hold  the  attention  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  suljsidcncc  into 
something  now  thought  of  as  wholly  apart  from 
music. 

All  the  while,  however,  both  in  days  before  the 
full  splendour  of  the  epic  hexameter  was  developed 
and  in  later  days,  as  well,  there  must  probably 
have  been,  as  there  always  is  evcr>"where,  actual 
song.  Until  pretty  lately.  too>  if  we  measure  time 
by  the  centuries,  actual  song  had  a  quality  which 
the  extremely  elaborate  development  of  modem 
music  has  tended  not  only  to  obscure  but  even  to 
suppress.     At  present,  the  music  of  any  song  first 
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attracts  the  attention^  and  lingers  longest  in  mem- 
ory- Originally,  and  we  may  generally  believe  for 
a^es,  the  music  of  any  song  was  so  comparalivcb' 
elcmentar>*  that  attention  was  attracted  rather  by 
the  words,  and  the  words  might  well  be  remem* 
bcrcd  when  the  music  was  partly  if  not  wholly' 
forgotten.  Thug  Ihe  words  of  a  aong  were  bound 
to  do  for  those  who  listened  no  small  part  of  the 
office  now  done  by  mtisic  alone.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  true  secret  of  that  phase  of  poetry  and  in- 
deed  of  tliat  quality  throughout  poetry  to  which 
modern  custom  has  given  Uie  name  of  lyric. 
Definitions  of  this  term  have  l)een  numberless^ 
various  and  confusing.  But  any  one  can  under- 
stAud,  or  at  least  can  feel,  what  tlie  term  broadly 
means:  when  any  arrangement  of  words  in  poetry 
excites  you  to  such  emotion  as  nowadays  would 
most  normally  he  excited  by  music,  pure  and 
alone,  you  Itave  heard  the  lyric  note. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  tJie  great  lyric 
period  of  pcietry  in  Greece,  coming  later  than  the 
epic,  extendetl  from  somewhere  in  tlie  Seventli 
Century  to  somewhere  in  the  Fifth,  and  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  at  its  height  in  tlie  Sixtli,  For  two 
or  three  reasons,  however,  the  reUcs  of  it  whicU 
have  survived,  mostly  in  small  fragments,  though 
they  must  always  be  traditionally  important, 
can  never  touch  us  anything  like  so  closely  or  so 
certainly  as  the  epic  poetry  which  preceded  them 
does,  or  the  dramatic  which  followed  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Greek  music  to  which  they  were 
sung  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  perished:  scholars 
may  conjecture  what  it  was  like,  but  nobody  can 
surety  know.  Our  Greek  lyrics,  indeed,  are  little 
more  than  the  words  of  ^'Auld  Lang  Sync"  might 
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be,  or  of  the  "Marsdllaise,"  if  the  tunes  of  them 
bad  been  altogether  lost.  In  the  second  place,  no 
erne  now  knows  quite  how  the  Gredc  words  were 
originally  pronounced  and  modulated;  scholars 
can  somdow  manage  to  read  the  lyric  metres  just 
as  they  can  read  hexameter  lines,  in  rh3iJimically 
consistent  ways.  At  best,  however,  this  must 
be  like  French  after  the  school  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe.  In  the  third  place,  even  such  approach 
to  the  lyric  original  as  may  thus  be  made  must 
mostly,  if  not  utterly,  disappear  when  one  at- 
tempts translation-  Try,  if  you  like,  to  see  what 
becomes  of  any  song  of  Shakspere's — such  as 
"Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies"* — when  turned 
into  French,  or  German,  or  Italian.  Something 
like  the  literal  meaning  of  it,  which  is  its  body, 
may  perhaps  be  left;  but  httle  vestige  of  the  lyric 
music  which  is  the  soul  that  gives  it  being.  Lyric 
translation  must  at  best  be  parody.  However 
exquisite,  its  beauty  can  never  quite  reproduce 
that  which  it  tries  to  render  in  terms  other  than 
those  of  which  the  final  excellence  is  that  they  are 
just  what  they  are.  One  might  as  well  hopefully 
attempt  to  keep  a  plucked  flower  in  dewy  fresh- 
ness. 

Tradition,  accordingly,  has  preserved  for  us 
not  so  much  the  Greek  lyrics  themselves  as  cer- 
tain facta  about  them — the  names  of  the  poets 
who  made  them,  for  example,  and  some  of  the 
technical  forms  which  these  poets  invented  or  pre- 
ferred. Of  these  technical  forms  the  most  nearly 
enduring  is  thought  to  have  been  perhaps  the 
earliest.  The  elegiac  couplet,  which  in  form  is 
closely  related  to  the  hexameter  line,  may  almost 

'^^Tunpst.l.iitSlM. 
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he  used  now.  Coleridge  al  once  described  and 
exemptiBed  it  thu^:^ 

Iti  the  hex&zneler  rises  the  fouatam's  silveiy  column. 
Id  the  pentameter  aye  falliiig  in  melody  biw^k. 

Later  than  ancient  times»  however,  have  knowti 
elegiac  vorse  not  so  much  in  the  original  Greek  as 
in  its  secondury  form,  the  Latin.  Il  happened  to 
be  the  favourite  measure  of  Ovid,  who  has  more 
than  once  been  the  most  widely  popular  of  Latin 
poctj.  Two  other  fonns  of  Greek  lyric  verse  have 
stayed  to  some  degree  famiUar — ^the  Alcaic  stanza 
or  strophe,  frequently  employed  by  Alcaeus,  and 
the  Sapphic,  beheved  to  have  been  invented  by 
Sappho.  Both  occur  again  and  again  in  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  which  for  centuries  have  been  known 
to  every  English  schoolboy.  IIow  little  either 
adapts  itself  to  modern  use,  however,  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  when  we  turn  to  Alcaics  by  so  masterly 
a  poet  as  Tennyson,'  or  to  English  Sapphics  by  so 
consumTnate  a  master  of  rhythm  as  Swinburne-* 
At  least  in  form,  these  lyric  utterances  were  made 
for  ears  perhaps  finer  than  ours  but,  better  or 
woree,  other  than  ours  hnve  come  to  be. 

When  we  turn  from  the  form  of  Greek  lyrics 
to  Iheir  substance  we  shall  find  similar  conditions. 
Beyond  qiiestiou,  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  were 

J  AguD.  1  ttfUevv,  lie  truislitUd  From  Schiller- 
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O  Might)'  mouthed  ins'ciitor  of  lianDuaian. 
O  «kill<id  lo  amg  of  Timo  or  Etcnuty, 

htUtflQ,  ji  iwan:  iv  ntHmid  Tvr  atttt — 

Atl  Ihe  Qigbt  ^Icep  c*iniT  nil  upon  my  eyelids, 
Bhrd  DuL  itc^;  due  dhook  nor  uD<:to««i  n  fntiicr, 
Yet  with  lip*  titmr  mul  Mitti  cyu  vt  iroQ 
3Lvwt  ftnd  bvlifld  uiv- 
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knowiit  admired,  studied,  and  reverently  imitated 
by  the  lyric  poets  of  Rome;  beyond  question,  the 
considerable  body  of  Latin  lyric  verse  still  in  ex- 
istence is  full  of  allusion  to  things  Greek;  of  the 
original  Greek,  however,  amazingly  little  is  left 
us.  Compare,  if  you  will,  the  admirable  pages 
concerning  Sappho^  in  Professor  Maduiil's  Lec- 
tures on  Greek  Foetiy  with  the  one  hundred  and 
seven^  fragments  or  mentions  of  her  work  col- 
lected and  translated  by  Mr.  H^iry  Thornton 
Wharton,  and  stated  to  comprise  every  authentic 
trace  of  her  now  extant.  The  marvel  is  how  from 
such  crumbled  ruin,  Mackail  has  managed  to 
rescue  anything  at  aU. 

For  our  present  purpose,  accordingly,  we  must 
be  content  to  remember  that  Greek  lyric  poetry 
excellently  existed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth 
Century,  that  the  names  of  some  of  its  masters — 
Alcfeua,  for  example,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and 
Pindar — have  never  faded  from  tradition,  and  that, 
as  the  contrast  of  the  last  of  these  names  with  the 
three  others  may  well  remind  us,  it  had  already 
taken  two  pretty  distinct  forms. 

These  forms  correspond  with  what  must  have 
been  true  throughout  the  history  of  vocal  music. 
Song,  the  moment  we  stop  to  think,  must  evidently 
proceed  either  from  a  single  voice  or  from  more 
than  one*  Song  written  for  a  single  voice  must 
generally,  or  at  least  most  fitly,  express  or  pretend 
to  express  the  mood  of  an  individual  singer;  song 
written  for  more  than  one  or  for  many  voices, 
however  harmonised  or  not,  must  more  fitly  con- 
cern not  individual  emotion  but  collective,  setting 
forth  not  the  mood  of  any  single  singer  but  that 
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which  for  the  while  may  be  taken  as  common  to 
the  coDgregations  or  the  choirs^  the  oghng  chonia 
girls  or  the  convivial  roystcrers,  who  sing  it  to- 
gether. On  the  whole*  the  lyrics  of  Alcteus,  of 
Sappho,  and  of  Anacreon — to  go  no  further— are 
written  as  if  to  express  individual  emotion;  with- 
out exception  the  surviving  odes  of  Pindar  are 
written  to  express  collective  emotion,  and  collective 
emotion  of  a  kind  so  different  from  any  now  usual 
that,  even  for  no  other  reason,  they  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  understand. 

As  convi*nlionally  named,  they  celebrate  ath- 
letic victories  in  one  or  another  of  four  great 
periodical  contents  of  the  (jreeks — the  Olympian, 
tlie  l*j'l.hian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Istlmiian 
gainen.  Though  thus  remotely  simitar  in  purpose 
to  the  joyous  and  dauL-ing  doggerel  with  which 
Amexican  undergraduates  Lave  been  accustomed 
to  i-ejoice  over  the  result  of  an  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game,  they  are  In  many  respects  much  more 
nearly  like  processional  hymns  of  the  Church- 
To  come  anywhere  near  sympathy  with  them^  we 
must  Bt>mehow  try  to  fuse,  in  grave  yet  enthusi- 
ajitic  harmony^  two  states  of  feeling  now  habitu- 
ally and  discordantly  separate — that  of  Bport 
and  that  of  religtoii  or  something  like  it.  Some 
such  fusion,  though  now  unusual,  may  sUU  exist: 
not  very  long  ago  a  celebrated  football  captain, 
equally  eminent  in  the  Young  Men's  Chriatian 
Association^  was  said  often  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  fray  by  prayer;  he  never  went  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  to  eittublish  the  custom  of  crowning  his 
triumphs  by  c-horal  services  of  thanksgiving;  and 
his  preliminary  slate  of  mind  was  generally  thought 
cxceplionah     In  Pindar's  time  something  as  near 
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it  sa  Greek  thin^  can  ever  be  to  modem  seems  to 
have  been  normal. 

At  least,  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  these  odes, 
like  the  lost  odes  which  Findar  and  others  wrote 
for  occasions  of  patriotic  or  civic  celebration, 
were  intended  for  what  wc  may  call  serious  per- 
formance. They  were  not  only  5ung;  they  were 
auDg  proeessionally  in  elaborate  movements  which 
had  many  characteristics  of  solemn,  rhythmic 
dance.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  rendering 
now  extant  maj"  possibly  be  found  in  the  slow  ritual 
perambulation  of  certain  religious  solemnities. 
Yet  the  sombre  sense  of  eternal  reward  or  pimish- 
tnent  which  pervades  Christian  tradition  gives  to 
our  religious  functions  a  reverent  intensity  com- 
pletely foreign  to  the  religious  conditions  of  Greek 
anliqiiity,  when  religion  was  at  once  more  legen- 
dary and  more  conjectural  than  it  became  In  Chris- 
tian Europe,  A  better  modem  parallel  for  the 
Odes  of  Pindar»  indeed^  may  periiaps  be  found  in 
a  phase  of  fine  art  never  fully  devel<5ped  until  the 
Nineteenth  Century — the  music-drama  of  Richard 
Wagner*  Here,  as  all  who  have  heard  and  seen 
it  will  remember,  powerful  dramatic  poetry — 
usually  serious  and  symbolic  in  puipose — is  set 
to  pe<ruliarly  and  subtly  appropriate  music,  and 
is  perf'ormed  wllh  a  preciajun  of  arrangement, 
movement,  and  gesture  where  the  slightest  di* 
vergence  from  the  canon  would  more  or  less  dis- 
turb the  triple  artistic  harmony. 

This  comparison  has  for  us  the  advantage  of 
bringing  to  mind  how  much  of  Pindar  has  long 
been  irrevocably  lost.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  tradition  of  how  a  music-drama  of  Wag- 
ner's was  originally  performed  might  in  time  dis- 
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appear,  and  tlie  very  fact  that  we  have  already 
almost  forgotten  the  precise  iiistrtimeuls  for  which 
JoliD  Sebastia,!!  Bueh  wrote »  or  even  Mozart^ 
should  remind  us  that  the  music  of  Wagner,  as 
we  know  it  nov^,  might  well  fade  from  humaa 
knowledge  until  it  vanished  from  human  memory- 
All  the  while,  the  poetic  text  of  Tannhtiu6er>  ol 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  or  of  Parsifal  might  sur\nve 
virtually  Intact.  If  so^  it  would  probably  be 
recogniticd  and  admired  us  highly  developed 
poetic  hteruture;  but  little  vestige  would  remain 
of  the  multiples  power  exliibited  by  its  full  orig- 
inal rendering.  With  the  Odes  of  Pindar  this  has 
actually  been  the  case  for  ages-  Their  music  is 
forgotten*  and  so  is  their  ritual  movement  or 
dance  or  whatever  you  please  to  coll  the  visible 
phase  of  thdr  performance;  all  we  have  left  arc 
words  originally  meant  to  be  sung  witli  music 
and  with  processional  movements  pecuhar  to 
themselves. 

If  only  for  this  reason  Pindar  would  at  best  bc 
ratlier  a  tradition  nowadays  than  a  fully  living 
literary  fact.  Another  reason  lies  in  his  frequent 
obscurity,  remarked  even  when  his  work  was  al- 
most new.  Neither  of  them  can  quite  eclipse  the 
swift  and  tier^'  flash  of  his  utterance,  nor  yet  the 
sustained  splendour  of  sonorous  phrase  for  which 
he  was  lield  matchless,  Tliese  great  qualities, 
however,  defy  translation.  So,  as  we  have  se^n, 
do  the  purpose  and  the  mood  of  the  poems  in 
which  tliey  are  preserved.  Accordingly  llie  influ" 
ence  of  Pindar  on  literature — mi  influence  by  no 
means  at  an  end — has  been  of  a  curiously,  and  per- 
haps uniquely,  accidental  character.  To  under- 
stand it,  you  must  glanc*:  at  one  or  two  of  his 
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Odes  in  the  original  Greek.  There  is  no  sort  of 
need  that  you  sliould  know  even  the  Greek  alplm- 
beL  Any  eye  can  soon,  if  not  instantly',  ol>ser\-e 
that  they  are  generally  written  in  groups  of  three 
rather  long  stanzas.  The  first,  called  the  Strophe, 
Consi.sls  of  lines  eN'idently  and  to  all  appt^arancei* 
arbitrarily  varying  in  length — in  an  instance  at 
which  the  volume  chants  to  open,  for  example, 
one  line  contains  nineteen  sj'-llables  and  the  next 
eight.  The  second  stanza,  called  the  Antistrophe, 
IB  equally  irregular  to  the  eye;  but  when  you 
compare  it  with  tlie  strophe  you  will  find  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  of  each  precisely  to  corre- 
spond; irregular  in  themselves,  they  formally  co- 
incide with  each  other.  The  third  stanza,  called 
the  Epode,  you  will  find  as  irregular  as  either  of 
the  others,  but  not  a  bit  like  them.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  infer  that  Pindar  has  thrown  regular- 
ity to  the  winds.  But  glance  at  the  next  group 
of  three  stanzas:  you  will  find  the  metrical  struc- 
ture of  strophe  and  antistrophe  to  correspond 
with  that  of  those  In  the  first  group,  and  that  of 
the  two  epodes  similarly  to  agree  with  each  other. 
What  at  first  looks  like  almost  wanton  irregidarity 
thus  proves  to  be  elaborately  regular.  The  cause 
of  the  apparent  irregularity,  meanwhile,  is  proba- 
bly the  nature  of  the  music  and  of  the  rhythmic 
postures*  or  dances,  for  which  the  lines  were 
writlcn- 

At  least  in  English  literature,  the  fundamental 
regularities  of  Pindaric  structure  have  l<»ng  been 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  apparent  irregulari- 
ties of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  remembered, 
and  have  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  many  poets 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.     Artlessly  reproduc- 
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ing  the  looks  o(  it,  they  have  produced  mcmorahlc 
works  of  poetic  art.  The  so-called  Pindaric  (Wcs 
of  Cowley,  for  example,  were  sometimes  held  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  lo  be  even  more  admir- 
able poetry  than  the  minor  poems  of  his  contem- 
porary Milton;  and  Nineteenth  Century  imita- 
tions of  them  have  given  our  literature  such  mas^ 
Icrpieces  as  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality;  as  Coleridge^s  Dejection;  and  in 
America  as  the  Commemoration  Ode,  in  which 
I-owclI  recorded  the  noblest  spirit  of  our  Northern 
States  during  the  Civil  War.  Such  free  struo 
ture  as  you  will  6iid  in  all  these  is  truditiunAlly 
called  Pindaric;  though  its  only  real  likeness  to 
Pindar  is  visual,  and  though  it  is  bound  together 
by  Ihe  device  of  rhyme,  never  used  by  the  an- 
dents,  it  could  not  have  come  into  existence 
without  the  grand  precedent  of  the  choral  Odea 
of  Pindaric  Greece. 

The  names  we  have  touched  on  by  no  means 
comprise  the  lyric  poetry  uf  Greece.  In  the  con- 
ventional canon  long  accepted  there  were  nine  lyric 
poets;  and  there  were  coiiutleas  lyric  jxwms  from 
other  hands  tlwn  theirs-  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century  Greece  already 
po«se8^  not  only  epic  poetry  and  didactic  but 
lyrict  too»  and  that  though  the  influence  of  this 
has  been  chiefly  secondary  it  has  been  permanent. 
For  one  modem  who  can  in  the  least  appreciate 
the  extant  lyrics  of  Greece,  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  can  still,  if  they  choose,  make 
something  out  of  the  extant  lyrics  of  Rome,  and 
those  were  deliberately  based  on  Grecian  models. 
Even  if  the  Persians  hod  prevailed  in  the  Fifth 
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Century,  therefore,  at  least  some  trace  of  the 
Greek  lyric  might  probably  have  remained. 

One  fact  about  it  we  have  not  remarked,  a  fact 
equally  true  of  Hesiod  and  of  Homer.  TVhen  and 
where  the  Homeric  poems  were  made,  nobody  can 
ever  be  quite  sure,  but  everybody  agrees  that 
th^  were  not  originally  made  at  Atiiens.  Hesiod 
was  almost  certainly  of  a  stock  which  had  emi* 
grated  from  Asia  Minor  to  Bceotia  and  hved  in 
the  regions  dominated  by  Thebea.  Thou^  the 
fyric  poets  were  apt  to  wander  over  the  Grecian 
world,  and  at  one  time  some  of  them  did  their 
best  work  in  Sparta,  they  were  generally  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea:  Sappho  came 
^m  Lesbos,  and  so  did  Alceeua,  if  we  may  beheve 
the  stories  of  them;  Anacreon  was  of  Teos  in 
Asia  Minor.  Pindar,  a  true  Greek,  was  of  Boeotia 
like  Hesiod  before  him;  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  house  was  preserved  at 
Thebes  as  a  sort  of  Uterary  shrine.  And  so  on. 
Whatever  else,  early  Athens  was  not  yet  what 
fifth  Century  Athens  was  to  be — the  virtual 
centre  of  Greek  expression,  in  all  its  phases. 


CHAPTER  n 
THE  FIFTH  CEXTURY  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

If  our  purpose  were  to  study  and  to  sammarisc 
the  facts  of  history,  we  should  have  to  dwell  on  the 
Fifth  Century  long.  Our  immediate  concern,  hoiv- 
ever,  we  can  hardly  too  often  remind  ourselves, 
is  only  vnth  traditions  which  have  so  lingered  in 
literature  as  to  become  part  of  the  habitual  thought 
of  Kiirope.  Tendencies,  events,  truths  of  gre&t 
Importance  may  often  not  thus  have  survived; 
If  so  we  may  neglect  them.  Things  In  tJiemselvea 
less  weighty,  or  even  legendary,  may  sometimes 
l}e  more  notewortliy  for  us.  Our  true  business, 
when  considering  any  century,  is  only  to  ask  our- 
selves what  traditions  were  in  existence  when  it 
ended  which  did  not  exist  when  it  began.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fifth  Century — the  supreme  period  u( 
'*tlie  glorj'  that  was  Greece*'* — ^tradition  chances 
to  be  fairly  harmoniouH  with  histoiy. 

When  the  century  began,  the  principal  historical 
fact  from  the  Greek  point  of  view  was  the  recent 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  Asiatic  power  of  Persia* 
Under  Cyrus  Persia  had  conquered  Lydia  and 
brought  to  ruin  the  once  dazzling  fortune  of  the 
Indian  king,  Croesua.     Incidentally,  we  may  well 
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remind  ourselves  that  legendai?  anecdote,  pre* 
served  in  literature,  has  made  Croesus  traditional 
both  as  a  type  of  wealth  and  prosperity — a  fact 
which  has  some  sort  of  historical  sanction — uid 
as  a  contemporary  of  the  Athenian  Solon,  which  is 
at  best  doubtful.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  had 
brought  under  Persian  domination  virtually  all 
the  Greek  re^ons  of  Asia  Minor,  thus  concen- 
trating the  national  life  of  the  Greeks,  so  far  as 
this  may  ever  be  thought  of  as  politically  united, 
in  Greece  itself  and  its  colonies  to  the  westward, 
such  as  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Under  Cam* 
byses  the  Persians  had  invaded  and  conquered 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Under  the  first  Darius» 
who  was  on  the  Persian  throne  in  the  year  500, 
it  had  already  made  incursions  into  European 
regions  to  the  north  of  Greece.  Such  e3q>ansion  <^ 
an  Asiatic  power  clearly  threatened  the  existence 
of  Greece,  and  with  it  that  of  subsequent  Europe. 
Had  it  prevailed,  the  civilisation  of  the  whole 
European  world  might  probably  have  taken  on  a 
character  such  as  we  now  think  of  as  Oriental. 
Broadly  speaking,  something  like  what  happened 
when  the  Turks  possessed  themselves  of  the  regions 
where  European  traditions  originated  might  have 
happened  to  begin  with. 

Instead,  our  historical  traditions  are  on  the 
whole  true  in  remembering  the  Fifth  Century  as 
comprising  three  periods  which  together  not  only 
directed  the  future  traditions  of  Europe,  but  to  a 
considerable  degree  controlled  their  course.  The 
first  is  that  when  the  Greeks,  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  something  like  political  union,  held 
back  and  defeated  the  Persian  invaders,  thereby 
securing  a  European  independence  of  Aaa;    the 
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second  15  that  whea  the  civilisation  of  Atlicns  was 
at  it*!  highest  and  most  powerful,  to  such  d<^pec 
that  the  Athenians  dreamed  of  what  we  should 
now  call  imperial  domiiialioii  throuj^houL  the 
re^ons  where  Grei'k  oivilisation  prevailed;  Ihe 
third  is  that  when  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Greece*  culminating  in  the  Pcloponne:*ian  War, 
fatally  broke  (ircek  union,  or  perhaps  rather 
iw>ved  the  Greek*  so  ineapable  of  long  united 
action  that  they  miL'tt  ultimately  submit  to  some 
imperial  control  other  than  their  own. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  first  of  these  periods  are  based  on  events 
which  happened  during  the  second  ten  years  of 
the  Fifth  Century.  It  was  in  the  year  490  that  the 
seemingly  overwhelming  forces  of  Darius,  already 
on  Attic  soil  and  with  strong  naval  support,  were 
defeated  by  the  Greeks,  undex  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Miltiades,  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  little 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  Athens  across  coun- 
try- This  defeat  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Persian  invaders  for  a  period  of  some  ten  ycars- 
In  480,  Ihey  returned  under  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  after  preparations  as  elaborate  as  those  of 
Spain  to  overwhelm  the  Kngland  of  Queen  Eli?:a- 
beth,  or  those  of  (Jcrmany  to  destroy  France  in 
1914,  At  the  narrnw  pass  of  Thermopylff,  the 
I*crsian  tens  of  thousands  were  held  in  check  by 
the  Spartan  king,  I^onidas,  witli  only  three  hun- 
dml  men;  all  but  one  of  Uiese  devoted  defenders 
of  Greec*t?  fell  on  the  spot,  and  the  sole  survivor, 
deeming  life  in  such  circumstanees  a  disgr&ce,  had 
the  happiness  to  fall  a  yeRf  later  in  vietorioua 
battle.  Sweeping  on,  the  Persians  occupied  and 
virtually    destroyed    the    city    of    Athens.    The 
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Athenian  fleet,  however,  remained  intact.  Under 
the  command  of  Themislodes,  it  decayed  the  far 
more  numerous  Persian  trnvy  into  the  narrow 
strait  of  Salamis,  and  there,  almost  within  sight 
of  Athene,  so  crushingly  defeated  the  invading 
enemy  that  Ihej^  withdrew  in  consternation.  A 
year  or  so  later  the  Greek  victory  at  Platoea,  in 
Bceotia,  completed  the  hberation  of  Greece,  and 
of  Kurope*  from  the  danger  of  Asiatic  dominion. 

The  fleeting  period  of  Athenian  ascendency 
ensued-  In  historic  fact,  and  in  detail,  it  is  &t 
once  dissentious  and  confusing.  For  one  thing, 
Themistoclea.  the  victor  of  Salamis,  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  country,  and  ended  his  days  as  an 
impatrioticaUy  confidential  guest  of  the  Persians, 
What  has  survived  in  tradition,  however,  is  clear, 
inspiring,  and  on  the  whole  true.  The  increas- 
ingly democratic  and  turbulent  government  of 
Athens  was  for  years  under  the  virtual  control 
of  its  most  eminent  citizen,  Pericles,  whose  name 
is  now  generally  given  to  the  age  he  domiuated- 
Athens  was  fortified  as  never  before;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  enriched  with  works  of  fine  art 
such  as  never  had  existed  previously  and  have 
never  been  surpassed-  What  we  possess  oF  them 
now  are  only  fragments  or  ruins.  Every  art 
flonrifihed.  As  we  have  already  reminded  our- 
selveSj  to  be  sure,  little  trace  of  Greek  music  sur- 
vives; and  with  painting,  unless  we  count  aa 
painting  Ihc  exi^uisitely  drawn  figures  on  vasos 
and  other  pottery,  the  case  is  tlie  same.  But  Uie 
remains  of  the  Parthenon,  to  go  no  fiirUier,  are 
stil!  xo  nearly  preserved  as  to  demonstrate  the 
wondrous  approach  to  perfection  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture;  given  a  structural  and  artistic  purpose, 
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none  before  and  none  afterwards  was  ever  so 
Dearly  ftltained.  Sculpture,  too,  waa  at  its  hei;iht 
—freed  from  the  cramping  limitations  of  ardiaic 
convenlioQ  and  not  yet  trembling  into  the  rest- 
lessness  or  subsiding  into  the  litpralness  which 
too  anxiously  copy  the  changes  of  human  move- 
ment and  the  details  of  facial  expression.  The 
Elgin  Marbles,  stripped  from  the  Parthenon  but 
kept  safer  in  the  British  Museum  than  they  could 
have  been  anywhere  else,  are  so  instinct  with  life 
that  when  you  tliink  of  tliem  you  hardly  remem- 
ber ihem  actually  to  be  little  more  than  vestiges 
of  what  they  were  when  they  were  made*  With 
them,  as  with  the  temple  they  adorned  for  twenty 
centuries,  tradition  associates  the  name  of  Phidias. 
VTith  the  name  of  Pericles  tradition  remembers 
that  of  his  mistress  Aspasia.  And  while  ail  these 
names  were  those  of  hving  humanity,  there  came 
into  existence,  as  we  shall  sec,  at  least  two  con- 
siderable phases  of  European  hterary  art — the 
drama  and  history'. 

These  phases  of  Greek  expression  persisted 
through  the  third,  and  disintegrating,  period  of 
Rfth  CcDturj'  Greece.  On  the  details  of  this 
period,  so  far  as  they  concern  considerations  so 
general  as  ours,  we  shall  touch  when  before  long  we 
consider  the  work  of  its  contemporary  historian 
Thucydidcs,  Here  we  need  only  remind  our- 
selves that  in  tbe  year  431  the  incessant  dissen- 
sions of  the  Greeks  broke  into  war  between  Athens 
and  Sparta»  each  with  thdr  adherents.  Two 
years  later  Pericles  died.  Various  constitutional 
and  political  confusions  at  Athens  ensued.  With 
one  or  two  intervals  of  truce,  the  war  lasted  for 
twenty-five  years.     The  miUtary  power  of  Athens 
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was  fioally  broken  by  the  defeat  of  an  imprudent 
expedition  agtunst  enemies  in  Sicily,  particularly 
at  Syracuse.  And  when  the  Fifth  Century  ended* 
the  greatness  of  Athenian  empire  was  already  a 
memory. 

n 

^SCHYLUS 

If  the  Fersiana  had  prevailed  in  490^  the  sojy. 
viving  literature  of  Greece  would  have  consisted, 
as  we  have  seen,  only  of  ^c,  didactic,  and  lyric 
poetry-  Its  last  developed  form  would  have  been 
the  dioral  ode  of  which  the  greatest  and  tor 
modem  times  the  only  surviving  master  was 
Pindar.  Pindar's  work,  to  be  sure,  was  mostly 
done  after  the  year  500,  when  he  was  probab^ 
little  more  than  twenty  years  old;  he  is  said  to 
have  died  after  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century. 
In  general,  however,  he  only  carried  to  its  high- 
est excellence  a  kind  of  poetty  which  had  existed 
before  him. 

A  new  kind  c^  poetry  to  which  we  now  come, 
nowhere  near  its  full  development  when  the  Fifth 
Century  began  and  virtually  complete  when  it 
ended,  is  not  only  the  highest  literary  achieve- 
ment of  this  noble  period  of  antique  fine  art,  but 
makes  such  inherent  human  appeal  that,  though 
it  has  taken  various  forms,  it  has  never  ceased  to 
exist.  In  our  Twentieth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  indeed,  the  most  widely  vital  phase  of  liter- 
ary expression  throughout  the  European  world  ia 
probably  the  drama.  It  is  rarely  poetic  nowadays; 
it  is  often  and  generally  vulgar;  but  it  is  so  per-* 
vasively  alive  that  if  a  great  poet  should  anywhere 
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arise^  he  might  well  find  it  at  this  moment  his 
best  means  of  commandmg  human  attention. 

This  verj'  fact  h  apt  to  bewilder  untrained 
readers  who  turn  to  the  primal  drama  of  Fifth 
Century  Greece.  At  that  period  the  theatre  was 
not,  as  it  is  now,  principaily  a  place  of  amusement; 
it  had,  indeed,  a  character  for  which  we  can  hardly 
find  a  better  name  than  reli^ous.  Though  its 
actual  ori^ns  are  kno^^'n  only  by  allusions  or 
references,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  closely  associated  with  festival  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  god  Dionj-sus — later 
much  confused  in  tradition  with  the  Roman 
Bacchus.  Among  other  tbin^«  he  was  the  pre- 
sidinf;  deity  of  the  vineyard  season*  and  of  the 
process  of  generation  as  well.  In  both  aapccts  he 
lent  himself  to  celebrations  not  only  of  a  seri- 
ously symbolic  nature,  but  also  of  a  gayety  often 
extremely  ribald.  The  serious  phase  of  liis  wor- 
ship seems  imincmorially  to  have  taken  Uie  form 
of  choral  odes,  touching  with  more  or  leas  elabora- 
tion on  this  or  that  of  his  exploits.  They  were 
generally  in  what  is  called  dithyrambic  verse, 
which  appears  to  have  had  all  ihe  apparent  irreg- 
ularity of  Pindar's  and  none  of  the  regularity 
involved  in  his  balance  of  strophe  and  antistrophe* 
cpode  with  epode.  The  ribald  phase  meanwhile 
seems  itnmcmorially  to  have  permitted,  at  least  in 
^pt-wli  and  geshtre,  rrrkless  license.  From  the 
serious  phase,  (Sreek  tragedy  is  thought  lo  have 
developed;  and  from  the  ribald,  Greek  comedy. 
This  divergence  of  origin  is  verj'^  likely  one  chief 
reason  why>  even  lo  this  day,  critics  have  so  often 
been  disposed  to  iltst  us^  tragedy  and  comedy  a^ 
distinct  and  scp;iriite  kiuda  of  litentture. 
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Though  no  error  could  be  greater  than  to  suj>- 
pose  the  Odes  of  Pindar  to  be  themselves  the 
origin  of  Greek  tragedy,  they  may  accorduigly  help 
us  to  understand  how  this  later  form  of  literature 
originated.  Pindar  carries  the  traditional  choral 
ode  of  his  own  antiquity  to  its  highest  and  final 
literary"  form.  From  the  same  origin,  another  line 
of  development  led  to  the  other  kind  of  expression, 
which  first  survives  in  the  tragedies  of  his  contem- 
porarj'  ^schylus,  said  to  have  been  only  two  or 
three  years  the  younger  and  to  have  died  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  him.  The  dithyrambic  odes 
which  celebrated  episodes  in  the  career  of  Dionysus 
frequently  concerned  his  various  relations  with 
human  beings.  The  moment  the  monotony  of 
their  unmixed  choruses  was  varied  by  the  inter- 
polation of  what  we  might  now  call  a  solo  by  one 
of  the  company,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  leader,  the  performance  would  evidently  take 
on  a  freshly  animated  aspect.  To  introduce  a 
second  speaker,  originally  perhaps  the  tragic  poet 
himself*  who  should  converse  with  the  soloist* 
would  evidently  enhance  this  animation.  The 
step  to  impersonation  on  the  part  of  the  new 
speaker  is  obvious.  Thus  tragedy  is  thouglit  to 
have  come  into  existence;  and  by  the  Fifth 
Centurj'  it  had  so  far  developed  as  not  only  to 
have  traditional  names  of  its  own,  such  as  that  of 
Thespis — actors  bave  been  called  "Thespians'* 
ever  since, — but  also  to  concern  itself  with  pretty 
much  any  accepted  divine  or  heroic  story,  whether 
directly  connecled  with  Dionysus  or  not.  So  far 
as  Greek  tragedies  have  survived,  tudeed,  they  do 
not  exlreraely  emphasise  him. 

jEschyluii  i>n  Athenian  some  twenty*-five  years 
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old  ID  AOO,  i^  said  to  have  begun  his  work  ok  a 
tra^c  poet  at  about  thai  tjtni\  to  have  foit^l  Ijoth 
at  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  to  have  brmrghV  his 
art  to  a  point  previou?ily  unapproached  and  ta 
some  respects  never  surpassed,  and  to  have  main- 
tained his  full  power  until  his  deatJi,  which  occurred 
in  Sicily  a  hule  Wfore  the  middle  of  the  Century, 
Id  bI)  he  is  thought  to  have  written  at  least  ninety 
dramas;  mentions  or  fragments  of  more  than 
seventy  eid^i;  but  io  complete  fonu  we  ]x>asess 
only  seveu — selected  in  antiquity  ass  masterpieces, 
and  used  then  and  thereafter  for  clai^^ical  texts> 
much  as  tuodeni  schools  or  colleges  might  use  a 
few  selected  plays  of  ShHks[)ere. 

The  plays  of  Shakspere,  as  everybody  knows^ 
were  written  for  something  similar  to  modem  per- 
formances in  regular  phiyhouses;  and  Lf  successful 
were  occasionally  and  perhaps  often  repeated. 
The  tragedies  of  -Eschyhis,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  written  for  sometliing  more  like  ritual  pres- 
entation on  single  occasions  of  solemn  festivity; 
they  appear,  generally,  to  have  been  offered  La 
competition  with  other  poets  for  a  poetic  prize, 
such  OS  was  annually  awarded  at  Athens;  and  the 
conditions  of  their  performance  in  the  vast  open- 
air  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  wholly  different 
from  anything  to  which  modem  times  have  been 
accustomed*  For  one  thing,  by  the  Fifth  Century, 
tragic  actors  wore  megaphonic  masks,  and  height- 
ened their  stature  with  high-solcd  boots  or  buskins. 
These  devices,  which  survive  even  now,  like  the 
lyre,  in  the  guise  of  conventional  theatrical  sym- 
bols or  ornaments,  imply  Uiat  the  cliicf  feature  of 
ancient  dramatic  art  was  not  action  but  elocution. 
Facial  escpression,  indeed,  was  out  of  the  question. 
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The  conditioo  of  a  Greek  performance  which  is 
strangest  to  ua,  however,  and  therefore  the  most 
perplexing  as  we  read  a  Greek  drama  now,  \si  the 
constant  presence  and  the  frequent  dominance  of 
the  chorus.  We  can  come  nearest  to  understand- 
ing such  dramatic  works,  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
them  as  a  pha^e  of  expression  in  which  the  char- 
acter and  the  action  now  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  drama  have  not  yet  completely  emerged  from 
the  choral  ode  of  carUer  times,  and  must  there- 
fore have  had,  to  enhance  their  inherent  power^ 
the  full  freshness  of  fpsthctic  novelty. 

Another  phase  of  their  novelty  is  almost  aa 
foreign  to  us  nowadays.  At  least  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  a  new  play  has  often  if  not  gen- 
erally concerned  a  new  subject,  A  considerable 
part  of  its  preliminary'  interest  has  consequently 
lain  in  the  fact  that  the  audience  does  not  know 
exactly  what  is  going  to  hiippcn.  In  the  Greek 
theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  tragedy 
were  always  familiar;  the  interest  of  the  audicticc 
-was  excited  not  so  much  by  what  happened  us 
by  the  maimer  in  which  what  must  of  course  hap- 
pen was  prescnl<rd.  Of  the  sc^ven  surviving  trage- 
dies of  /Eschyius,  for  example,  one — unique  in 
dealing  with  an  historical  subjcct^-<:onceras  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  incidentally  contains  a 
wonderful  description  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
where  the  pnet  had  personally  (aken  part;  two — 
Prometheus  Itound  and  the  Suppliants — concern 
prehistoric  legends;  one — the  Seven  against 
Thebes — concerns  the  Thehan  story  of  l^ius* 
(Edipus,  and  their  descendants,  which  was  then 
almost  ai4  familifir,  in  now  lost  epic  form,  as  tlie 
Trojan  story  of  ITomer  has  remained;   and  a  eon- 
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Aecutive  group  of  three — Agamemnon,  the  Liba- 
tion Pourcrs  [Choepbori),  and  the  Emnenidcs— 
relate,  in  magnificent  succession,  one  tremendous 
episode  of  the  Trojon  stoiy  it**lf^ — that  fata] 
misciy  of  the  house  of  Atrcua  on  part  of  which, 
05  wc  have  already'  seen,  the  shade  of  Agamemnon 
touches  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  central  figure  of  the  three  is  Orestes,  doomed 
by  ancestral  crime  to  juatricidal  expiation,  itself 
freshly  criminal.  Ever^'  one  of  Uiese  seven  stories 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  came  to  see 
and  hear  how  ^schylus  would  set  them  forth; 
and  the  same  was  probably  true  of  all  his  many 
tragedies  now  long  lost. 

In  view  of  a!f  tliis,  it  ia  amazing  that  within  a 
few  years  an  open-air  performance  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, with  conjecturally  restored  music  and 
choral  movement,  proved  absorbingly  impressive 
to  American  audiences,  hardly  any  of  whom  knew 
a  word  of  Greek,  or  liitd  much  notion  of  the  story. 
Pcr|3lexe(l  Lliough  tlicy  may  have  been,  they  etnild 
not  Iielp  feeling  Hie  colossal  power  of  this  pnmal 
dramiitic  poetiy;  and  whoever  was  among  them 
must  always  feel,  when  turning  to  the  printed 
text,  that  at  best  the  text  alone,  unacted  and  un- 
deelalmed,  is  only  a  libreHo.  Even  thus»  however, 
and  even  in  translation,  it  remains  grandly  poetic- 
The  Lime  ynu  may  give  to  Mrs.  Browning's  ver^ 
sion  of  Prometheus  Bound,  or  to  Robert  Brown- 
ing's version  of  the  Agamemnon — which,  if 
po^ible,  should  be  eompared  with  the  freer  but 
clearer  version  by  Edward  Fitzgendd — will  no- 
wise be  wastetJ-  All  tliree  of  these  versions  are 
memorable  English  poems;  and  tliey  all  render 
in   English   something  of  the  spirit   which  keeps 
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&1ive  to  this  day  the  first  fully  developed  tragic 
poetry  of  Europe* 

The  essence  of  tragedy  is  to  be  found  b  an 
ctercal  conflict  which  nothing  can  ever  long  dis- 
guise. Human  beings  come  into  this  world  amid 
environments  utterly  beyond  their  control;  no 
nuin  can  choose  his  parentage,  or  his  country*  or 
his  century,  or  his  station.  If  by  chance  men 
grow  to  maturity,  such  conditions  as  these  must 
always  to  no  small  degree  control  them — both 
physically  and  morally;  certain  deeds  may  be  in 
their  power,  more  must  always  stay  hopelessly 
beyond  it,  and  even  what  they  can  do  must  in- 
evitably be  conditioned  if  only  by  their  sense  of 
principle,  or  duty.  However  virtuous,  they  can- 
not escape  the  past.  Neither  can  they  avoid  the 
future,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  present, 
it  can  never  be  more  than  a  ceaselessly  shifting 
point  of  division  between  these  unfathomabI<^ 
deptlis.  And  in  the  depths  of  the  future  only 
one  fact  looms  certain:  human  life  must  swiftly 
end,  gprieratiun  after  generation,  in  humfin  death. 
Yet  on  what  men  do  while  their  fleeting  earthly 
existence  remains  conscious  must  depend  the  irrev- 
ocable heritage  to  be  borne  by  their  posterity; 
just  as  nothing  can  modify  what  has  been,  so 
notiiing  can  modify  what  shall  have  been  when 
men  have  done  it-  For  a  Uttle  while  they  feel 
as  if  they  were  free  to  do  what  they  will;  so,  per- 
haps, if  we  grant  that  they  are  creatures  of  their 
past,  they  may  be;  even  if  they  be,  their  freedom 
can  last  no  longer  than  they  cast  their  shadows  in 
the  sunshine.  At  best,  life  is  a  struggle,  during 
the  little  while  when  each  man  lives,  between  his 
individual  being  and  the  implacable  environments 
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of  the  past  which  h  behind  him  and  the  fiittire 
which  must  soor  bring  his  earthly'  existence  to  a 
close.  Fate  you  may  call  these  surroundings  oF 
us  all»  or  whatever  else  you  will.  Nothing  can 
avert  thetu^  or  even  long  cbsoire  Uieui.  In  the 
(-easeles.s  conflict  between  ejicli  man  and  the 
uiironLrollable  furce  which  must  always  surround 
him  the  essence  of  tragedy  lies. 

If  we  may  trust  those  who  know  j^^sdiylus  best, 
no  poet  iu  all  European  record  lias  ever  more 
deeply  felt,  or  more  stupendously  set  fopth,  this 
ultimate  tragic  truth.  What  h  more,  you  nee<l 
go  uo  further  than  the  Englisli  versions  of  liis 
work  on  whit'li  we  have  already  touched,  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  essentially  aware  of  both  its  terms — 
of  envirorment  and  of  individual  consciousness. 
Pretty  clearly,  however*  and  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause he  is  the  first  great  master  of  that  species 
of  poetry  which  he  brought  into  enduring  European 
literature,  he  may  well  perplex  modern  readers  by 
the  intensity  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  fact  of 
environment,  as  distinguished  from  the  fact  of 
iDdi\idual  existence.  Though  he  thus  gains  in 
grandeur*  he  inevitably  makes  less  intimate  and 
instant  appeal  to  human  sympathy.  In  his  Aga- 
memnon, for  example,  whether  you  have  the  for- 
tune to  have  seen  it  acted  or  like  most  of  us  must 
confine  yourself  to  its  pnnted  pages,  you  can 
hardly  help  so  deeply  feeling  the  sweep  of  fate 
lliat  you  half  forget  the  men  and  the  women, 
Agamemnon  himself  and  i^glathus,  Clytemnestra 
and  Cassandra,  whom  this  fate  sweeps  on  towards 
their  doom.  At  best,  you  remember  how  the  sac- 
rifice of  Iphjgenia,  years  before,  had  stirred  her 
mother  Clyteninestra  to  depths  which  could  not 
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dream  of  siilliiess  ttittil  with  adulter^'  and  murdei 
she  had  wroii^'lit  expialor)"  vengeance  on  the  liiis* 
hand  and  father  who  had  done  the  deed;  and  you 
feel,  in  turn,  how  nothing  less  tJioji  the  expiatoiy 
vengeance  of  Orestes,  years  later^  which  plunges 
him,  tt»  the  murderer  of  his  mother.  Into  new  and 
deeper  crime,  can  atone  for  the  doing  to  death 
of  his  father  Agamemnon,  What  manner  of  man 
Agamemnon  felt  himself  to  be  you  care  Utile  in 
eomparisuri,  or  what  manner  of  woman  Clytem- 
neslnu  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  by  reason  of  the 
constant  dominance,  throughout  the  drama,  of  the 
choruji;  partly,  however,  and  to  no  small  de^freej 
it  comes  from  the  mood  of  the  poet  who  tells  the 
story.  Others  have  told  more  wondrously  what 
the  subtleties  of  human  nature  are;  he  tells  best  of 
all  what  the  environment  must  forever  be  wherein 
for  its  little  while  human  nature  has  struggled  and 
must  struggle  until  humanity  shall  come  to  an 
end. 

As  we  have  ah^ady  reminded  ourselves,  the 
tragedy  of  Agameimion,  though  itself  complete, 
does  not  stand  solitary  in  the  w^ork  of  .Eschytns, 
It  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  three  distinct  but 
consecutive  tragedies,  originalI>'  made  for  con- 
secutive performance,  and  together  setting  forth 
a  story  too  extensive  to  be  comprised  in  any  single 
one.  Though  no  other  group  of  three  plays  hap- 
pens to  survive  from  Fifth  Century  Greece,  such 
groups,  at  least  when  the  Centurj'  began,  were 
the  usual  form  in  which  tragic  poetry  was  written. 
They  are  commonly  called  Trilogies-  Among  the 
extant  works  nf  .Eschylus,  to  go  no  further,  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  is  known  to  have  been  the 
third  drama  of  a  trilogy  in  which  it  was  preceded 
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by  one  concenjiiig  Laiun  and  another  concerning 
(Eciijius:  ttie  Promelheus  Bound  was  Uie  first  or 
the  second  dranin  of  a  trilogy,  loo,  where  it  was 
followed  hy  a  drajua  called  Proniellieua  Unbound — 
though  whether  the  third  of  tlie  series,  which  was 
named  Prometheus  the  Fire  Bearor,  be^'an  or  ended 
il  has  been  mure  or  less  disputed.  Originally,  we 
are  told,  such  tragic  trilogies  were  regularly  fol- 
lowed by  a  fourth  drama  ^  of  distinctly  different 
character,  where  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
Satyrs,  and  the  subject,  whether  connected  with 
the  trilogj'  or  not,  was  treated  in  a  spirit  of  broad 
and  ribald  burlesque.  The  only  extant  example 
of  such  comic  afterpiece,  however,  chances  to  be 
a  dreary  drama  of  Euripides  called  tlio  Cyclops; 
it  concerns  tlie  adventure  of  Odysseus  with  Pol- 
yphemus, it  iti  animated — if  at  all — only  by  the 
buffoonery  of  conventional  drunkenness,  and  those 
who  know  it  in  Greek  generally  pronounce  it  as 
empty  in  the  origirml  as  it  is  when  translated.' 
We  therefore  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
an  /Eschj'Ican  tetralogj- — as  the  full  group  was 
called,  of  three  Ira^c  dramas  followed  by  a  comic 
—may  originiiily  have  been  like-  Without  the 
trilogy  of  which  Orestes  is  the  central  figure,  we 
should  be  equally  in  the  dark  concerning  the  tliree 
tragic  dramas.  tjLi;cn  by  themselves. 

Of  this  remaining  trilogy,  the  first  part— the 
Agamemnon — is  the  most  interesting,  perliaps  the 
most  powerful,  and  certainly  the  only  one  which 
has  been  translated  into  anything  Uke  English 


1 1t  la  raJr  U,  nM  tWt  Sbctter  tnwkied  the  Cyclops  %ni  lb»t  rnnny  of 
bit  drvMtf*™  liir^i-  wirli  him  thst  tlw  |4&/  i»  deliglitfuny  funny-  S«mrhi>«, 
llioush-  y^ii  niu^t  tt-onbi^  SbeU«]r  very  pelif^ouily  if  you  would  ihirv  tia 
DcAkms  ot  fur. 
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poetry;  it  is  consequently  more  positively  mem- 
orable than  eilher  of  the  dramas  which  follow  it. 
For  our  present  purpose,  however,  the  second  play 
of  the  series^the  Choephori,  or  the  Libatiou 
Pourers,  as  the  title  is  usually  translated — is  in  one 
respect  more  interesting  to  novices  who  desire  any 
definite  impresmon  of  ^schylus.  The  most  nearly 
satisfactory  English  tranelalion  is  probably  that 
of  Doctor  Plumptre — pedestrian  and  uninspiredt 
but  nc%'crthelc35  literate.  Similar  in  general  treat- 
ment to  the  Agamemnon,  it  deals  with  the  storj"  of 
Orestes  and  his  sister  Elcctra — the  children  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytcmncstra,  Elcctra  has  re- 
mained at  Argos,  with  her  motbcr,  who  lias  mar- 
ried 4Egisthus;  but  Electra  has  never  for  an  in- 
stant forgotten  her  pious  duty  to  the  memory 
of  her  murdered  father.  Orestes  has  long  dis- 
appeared; no  one  knows  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead*  At  length,  he  secretly  returns,  pays  due 
(ihal  honour  to  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  makes 
himself  known  to  Electra,  and  with  her  aid  avenges 
their  father  by  taking  the  lives  both  of  their 
mother  and  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  first 
the  adulterous  paramour  of  Clytemnestra  and 
later  accomplice  in  Clytemnestra's  crime.  Where- 
upon, the  Furies  sv/arm  about  Orestes,  avenging 
his  mother,  and  driving  him  into  renewed  and 
maddened  exile.  Give  yourself  up  to  the  stor>", 
and  yon  can  hardly  fail  somehow  to  feel  the 
imaginative  power  with  which  -"Esohylus  has  told 
it;  yet  you  can  hardly  fail,  either,  to  feel  that  his 
whole  way  of  telhng  it  is  almost  an  obstacle  to 
any  modem  mind.  We  are  used  now  to  dramas 
where  the  incidents  and  the  characters  are  pre- 
sented as  If  they  were  visibly  and  audibly  beifore 
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ub;  compared  with  any  such  method,  that  of 
jflsphyhis  st^ems  almosL  ritual — more  nrarly  like 
the  solemn  reritAl  of  somt'  Scriptural  atory  tn  an 
plahorate  religiciiis  ceremony.  To  get  the  full 
effect  you  must  probably  rcad^  atid  poudvr  ou^  the 
whole  Mliurt  dmma;  ibc  Gnx-k  ha>t  in  all  only  one 
tliousand  aud  seventy-four  lines.  If  you  lack 
time  or  patience  for  such  reading,  you  may  find 
something  of  the  effect  in  the  portion  between  the 
first  speech  of  Electra*  and  Iicr  full  acknowledg- 
ment that  Orestes  may  be  close  at  hand;"  her 
exchange  of  speeches  with  the  chorus,  for  example, 
resembles  a  responsive  chant,  like  that  of  the 
Anglican  Psalter. 

The  reason  why  this  drama  may  interest  us 
mon^  than  the  others  in  the  trtlof^"  is  accidental. 
A  drama  on  the  same  subject  by  Sophocles  hap- 
pens to  have  been  preserved;  and  so  has  one  by 
Euripides.  This  opportunity  for  observing  how 
the  three  great  tragic  dramatists  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury dealt,  each  characteristically,  with  the  same 
BtOTy  is  unique.  What  in  each  case  is  something 
leas  than  the  l>c3t  work  of  its  author,  therefore 
becomes,  for  our  present  purpose,  hia  moat  cer- 
tainly distinct. 
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The  surviving  work  of  Sophocles,  the  second 
great  tragic  poct-of  the  Fifth  Century,  includes, 
like  that  of  .'Fschylus,  only  seven  dramas,  selected 
aiul    preserved    for    educational    purposes,    and 
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5Uj>pl<!nient«d  by  fragmenU  of  others,  often  very 
Abort,  which  have  happened  to  be  quoted  by  later 
authors  of  classic  antiquity.  The  subjects  of  his 
seven  extant  dramas  resemble  those  of  the  ex- 
tant dramas  of  his  great  predecessor.  One,  the 
Maidens  of  Trachis,  concerns  prehistoric  legend — 
the  story  of  Heracles,  or  Herculca  as  Roman  and 
later  times  have*  often  called  him,  unttittingly  done 
to  death  by  his  wife  Dejanim  with  the  poisoned 
robe  of  the  slaughtered  centaur  Nessus.  Three, 
and  on  the  whole  the  most  memorable,  concern— 
thougli  not  as  a  fnrina!  trWogy — the  Theban 
fttory:  U^dipus  the  King,  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  and 
Antigone.  The  remaining  three — Philoetetes, 
Ajux,  and  Electra — concern  separate  episode*  in 
the  slory  of  Troy,  All  tlte^e  subjects,  and  all 
tlio?K^  of  his  numerou!^  dr;ima»  which  have  not 
been  preserved,  were  perfectly  familiar,  like  the 
subjects  treated  by  ^schylus.  to  the  audiences 
for  whom  he  wrote.  What  appealed  to  their 
interest  was  not  the  storj"  of  any  of  these  tragic 
poems;  it  was  tlie  manner  in  which  this  story  was 
presetiled  by  the  poet. 

Though  the  life  of  Sophocles  overlapped  that 
[of  ^fichylufl  for  some  forty  years,  and  though  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  years  they  were  artj»»tie 
rivals^  the  younger  tragic  poet  really  belonged  to 
A  later  generalion.  At  the  time  of  tlie  battle  of 
Marathon,  where  .Eschylus  fought,  Sophocles  was 
no  more  than  five  years  old;  on  the  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  again  iEsohylus 
fought,  Sophocles — who  was  somewhere  about 
fifteen  years  old  and  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably handsome — was  called  upon,  if  wc  may  trust 
tradition^  only  to  take  part  in  a  choral  ode,  oele- 
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brating  tlu*  Gpecian  iiclorj-.  It  was  eleven  or 
twelve  yoars  later^  in  408,  that  he  is  first  reported 
to  have  won  tlie  prize  for  tragic  poetrj\  The 
power  lliua  attested  he  retjiined,  seemingly  un- 
diminished, throughout  hiA  long  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety^  dying  only  a 
year  op  two  before  the  fall  of  Athens  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponoesian  War.  His  full  maturity  ac- 
cordingly came  when  Athens  was  at  the  very 
height  of  Perielean  power;  and.  though  he  saw  this 
power  bent,  he  did  not  survive  till  the  moment 
when  it  was  broken.  By  chance,  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  portrait-slat ue  of  ail  European 
antiquity  makes  his  aspect  now  almost  as  familiar 
as  his  name.  It  is  not  of  his  time»  nor  even  itself 
an  original  work  of  art;  It  is  thought  to  be  a  mar- 
ble copy  of  a  bronze  statue  set  up  at  Athens  some 
fifty  or  sixty  3'CftPs  after  he  died.  Taken  only  as 
it  stands  now,  however,  in  the  Latcran  Museum  at 
Rome,  it  seems  incomparable.  He  looks,  as  some- 
body has  said,  like  one  who  has  risen  in  response 
to  the  applause  which  is  his  due;  and  through- 
out twenty-five  centuries  this  applause  has  never 
ceased. 

Yet  any  modem  reader  who  should  approach 
his  work  by  itself,  particularly  in  translation — 
and  no  English  translation  of  it  has  such  literary 
merit  as  has  been  attained  in  translations  from 
/Eschylus  and  from  Euripides — may  well  find  it 
perplexing,  at  least  to  begin  with.  It  was  made 
for  presentation  under  the  same  conditions  which 
surrounded  the  tragedies  of  Ji^schylus;  as  in  them, 
a  considerable,  even  though  clearly  a  smaller, 
part  of  its  utterance  is  assigned  to  the  chorus,  and 
its  formal  methods  are  widely  different  from  any 
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to  which  we  are  now  used.  We  have  ulteriy  \otsi 
both  the  music  and  the  rhyUimic  motions  which 
were  originally  part  of  it.  Taken  by  theniseK-en, 
therefore,  we  may  well  find  the  texts  of  Sophoclea* 
perplexing,  archaically  strange.  The  moment  we 
compare  tbem  witli  the  work  of  /Eschyliw,  how- 
ever, they  take  cm  another  aspect.  To  discussi 
whether  tliis  aspect  is  higher  or  lower,  better  or 
worse,  would  be  fruitless,  and  perhaps  imperti- 
nent. There  can  he  no  doubt  of  two  things — 
Sophocles  is  clearly  different  from  ,^schylus,  and 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  treats  his  subjects  with 
sometlung  far  more  like  human  sympathy.  This 
diflerence  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  earlier 
sculpture  of  Greece  and  tbe  Pfaidian  sculpture 
of  Periclean  Athens;  somethmg  like  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  development  of  widely  different 
phases  of  European  art^such  as  Italian  paintiuR, 
or  the  English  drama  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  the  First.  If  one  may  generalise* 
when  a  great  school  of  expression  dealing  with  any 
kind  of  human  affairs  has  gathered  new  creative 
cncrg>%  it  V>c^in3  by  breaking  the  bonds  of  out- 
worn convention  and  proceeds  to  closer  and  closer 
imitation  of  actuality^  until  the  sense  of  actuality 
— or  perhaps  a  sen.^  of  the  new  conventions  which 
have  incidentally  come  into  being — freshly  limits 
and  finally  smothers  its  imaginative  impulse. 
There  is  hardly  anywhere  a  clearer  instance  of 
what  this  generalisation  means,  at  least  in  lis 
carher  phase,  than  you  may  find  when  you  con- 
sider llie  work  of  Sophocles  not  alone  but  in  its 
relation  to  that  of  the  poet,  a  generation  older,  who 
had  \irtually  created  the  tragic  poetry  of  Europe- 
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The  reaK  permanent  relation  between  M^diytun 
and  Sophocles  is  implied  in  what,  even  now,  i* 
generally  ^aid  or  written  about  them  by  those 
who  know  and  love  them  best.  You  may  have 
read  much  concerning  .'fLuJtyhis  without  finding 
your  attention  particularly  dii'ected  to  the  [*er- 
fionagcA  in  his  dramas;  what  Lis  admirers  dwell 
on  is  rather  his  dramas  as  ihey  stfl,nd  complete — 
setting  forth  with  unsurpassed  grandeur  cf  both 
conception  and  diction  how  the  j*weep  of  irrevoca- 
ble fate  whirls  to  doom  the  conscious  betng?^  who 
for  a  little  while  rai?4e  their  head^  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  relentless  stream  of  lifey  The  moment 
you  turn  to  what  is  said  or  written  about  Soph- 
ocles, you  wiU  grow  aware  of  a  difference:  at  least 
before  long,  your  attention  will  be  called,  even 
though  you  hardly  know  quite  how,  to  the  grandly 
generalised  yet  human  beings  to  whom  his  ima^<- 
nation  has  given  individual  life.  In  the  sense  in 
which  men  discuss  a  character  of  Shakspere's, 
there  is  hardly  siicli  a  thing  as  a  character  among 
the  personages  of  .'Eschylus;  but  you  will  find  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  for  example,  or  his  <Edipus, 
almost  as  distinct  and  as  inexhaustible  to  tho^c 
who  lo%'c  his  work  as  Hamlet  is  or  Lady  Macbeth 
to  those  who  love  their  Shakspcre.  Something 
similar  is  implied  in  the  effect  of  his  dramas  when 
performed  before  modem  audiences.  As  wc  have 
already  reminded  ourselves,  a  performance  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  j^schylus,  in  open  American  air, 
with  restored  muaic  and  choral  procession,  was 
deeply  and  absorbingly  imprcdstvc.  Even  those 
who  felt  its  splendour  most  profoundly,  however, 
can  hardl>'  imagine  how  this  tragic  thing  could  be 
pent  within  the  walL«  and  the  roof  of  such  a  theatre 
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as  we  are  now  used  to.  The  (Edipus  of  Sophocles 
oil  the  other  hand,  literally  tran.siated  into  both 
English  and  Freiicli.  has  occasionally  been  acled, 
with  tremendous  efFectj  on  our  regular  stage.  Those 
whu  HHW  Mo unet -Sully  play  the  part,  with  all  the 
modernities  of  lights  and  scenery  about  him,  hud 
little  sense  of  strangeness  in  the  drama;  what  they 
fell  was  rather  its  power  and  his  as  he  embodied 
an  antique  but  human  character.  The  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  in  short,  proved  capable  of  transla- 
tion not  only  iuto  a  living  language  but  even  into 
the  theatrical  terms  of  the  present  day.  Though, 
like  the  text  of  -Eschylus,  the  text  of  Sophocles  is 
only  a  libretto,  such  as  that  of  a  Wagner  music 
drama  might  be  if  both  the  music  and  the  original 
methods  of  acting  were  completely  lost»  the  text  of 
Sophocles,  alone  and  unsupported,  proves  to  this 
day  not  only  enduringly  poetic,  but  also  dramat- 
ically practicable. 

The  most  memorable  characters  in  the  extant 
work  of  Sophocles  are  (Edipus  and  Antigone;  his 
most  powerfij  dramas  are  certainly  those  which 
bear  their  names.  By  comparing  either  of  these 
with  the  Promcthens  Bound  or  with  the  Aga- 
memnon of  -Sechylua,  you  may  most  impressively 
come  to  feel  the  characteristics  of  each  great 
tragic  poet  when  at  his  best.  As  we  have  already 
reminded  ourselves,  however,  the  accident  that 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles  deals  with  the  subject 
with  which  .Eschylus  deals  in  the  Chocphori,  or 
Libation  Pourcrs,  makes  a  comparison  between 
these  somewhat  secondary  tragedies  more  definite 
and  therefore  perhaps  more  smtablc  for  our  im- 
mediate purpose.^     Fully  to  feel  the  difference. 
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you  should  refld  both  of  them  through — no  great 
task,  for  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  has  only  1510 
lineA,  which  added  to  the  1074  lines  of  the  Cho- 
ephori  make  no  more  than  2584  lines  in  all-  A 
mere  comparison  of  the  opening  scenes^  however, 
will  gu  far  to  define  (lie  contrast.  In  botb  plays* 
Ore**les  presently  appears,  secretly  returning  to 
pay  fllijtl  honours  to  the  tomb  of  his  father*  Aga* 
meninon;  in  both  he  is  aecompamed  by  his  friend 
Pylades*  who  speaks  in  neither.  In  the  Cho- 
ephori,  however^  Oi^stes  proceeds  at  once  to  per- 
form his  ceremonial  duty,  ahnost  as  a  priest  might 
do  reverence  before  an  altar;  his  conduct  is  not 
human  but  ritual.  In  the  Electra  of  Sopliocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  comes  in  with  him  a  name- 
less attendant— called  a  pedagogue  in  the  Greek 
— whose  prologue-hke  opening  speech  states  to 
him  and  incidentally  to  the  audience  where  they 
are  and  what  is  the  general  situation;  and  his 
own  answer  to  this  speech,  before  the  voice  of 
Electra  is  heard  behind  the  scene,  sets  forth  what 
in  every  sense  of  the  term  we  may  call  a  plot; 
here,  in  short,  there  is  notbing  ritual  at  all. 

A  simitar  contrast  you  w^U  find  by  comparing  the 
passages  in  the  two  plays  concerning  the  way  in 
which  the  return  of  Orestes  comes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Electra.  We  have  already  touched  on 
the  ritual  treatment  of  this  matter  by  ^schylus; 
in  the  Chocphori,  Electra  goes  straight  to  her 
father's  tomb,  and  there  discovers  the  tress  of 
hair  which  Orestes  has  ceremonially  deposited 
upon  it<  In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  on  the  other 
hand,^  her  sister,  Chrysothemis,  comes  joyously 
in,  with  the  tress  of  hair  which  she  has  found  on 
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the  tomb  and  believes  to  have  been  cut  from  the 
bead  of  Orestes,  and  Electra  for  a  long  time  can- 
not be  persuaded  that  it  is  his.  An  even  sharper 
contrast  may  be  found  by  compariug  the  passages 
about  the  deatli  of  Clytcrmnestra:  in  .^schylus,* 
after  what  amounts  to  a  solemn  responsive  dueU 
she  is  led  otf  to  slaughter:  m  Sophocles,^  having 
been  induced  to  suppose  Orestes  dead,  she  iit  be- 
hind the  scene,  contentedly  preparing  for  his 
Formal  funeral,  and  you  hear  her  cries  of  despair 
when  he  reveaU  himself  and  strikes  her  down. 
£lectra,  in  this  case,  who  at  that  period  of  the 
action  has  long  disappeared  from  the  ('hoephori, 
stays  in  tlie  centre  of  the  IheatrCj  listening  to  the 
sounds  uf  horror,  and  so  rejoiced  that  the  murder 
of  her  father  !s  avenged  as  for  the  while  to  forget 
how  this  vengeance  could  have  been  achieved 
only  by  the  murder  of  her  mother.  These  com- 
parlsons,  as  we  ponder  on  iheni,  may  well  luaike 
us  feel  almost  as  if  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles  were 
conceived  and  set  forth  in  modern  terms, 
,  i-To  correct  such"  impression,  we  need  only  re- 
turn to  this  Iragedj-  by  itself.  The  moment  we 
forget  iEschylus,  Sophocles  must  appear  to  us 
almost  as  remote  as  the  older  poet.  Though  in 
Sophocles  the  chorus  is  decidedly  less  prominent 
than  in  ^schylus^  the  chorus  even  in  Sophocles 
might  well  impress  any  uninitiated  reader  of  tliese 
days  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  perplexing 
feature  of  his  dramatic  method.  Accepting  this, 
too,  a  modern  reader  might  well  feel  his  sense  and 
his  presentation  of  the  sweep  of  fate — of  the  cn- 
\"ironmeut  which  must  always  and  forever  relent- 
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lessly  surround  humanity — to  be  the  dominant 
note  of  his  work;  and  his  sense  of  the  other  factor 
in  tragedy,  of  the  humanity  which  fate  besetji 
during  our  little  while  of  aoxious  life,  to  be  at 
best  rudimentary.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
beyond  any  other  tragic  poet  in  the  literature  of 
Europe  Sophocles  was  profoundly  and  equally 
aware  of  both  terms  in  that  tremendous  conflict 
between  humanity  and  its  environment  wherein 
the  essence  of  tragedy  lies;  and  therefore  that  the 
distinguishing  fcfiture  of  his  poetic  genius  may  be 
found  in  the  bahmce  with  which  he  keeps  himself 
from  laying  undue  stress  on  either  term  of  the 
conflict. 

Some  such  balance  those  who  know  him  beat 
discern  even  in  the  detail  of  his  poctr>\  Above 
and  beyond  all  else,  he  has  the  serene  poise  of 
mastery.  Thus,  more  than  the  elder  tragic  poet 
whose  work  began  earlier  than  his,  and  more  than 
the  younger  tragic  poet  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  his  later  days,  he  seems  in  the  end  to  c^mbody 
the  most  deeply  characteristic  spirit  of  his  time. 
His  long  Ufe  began  only  a  few  years  after  the  Fifth 
Century  began,  and  ended  only  a  few  years  before 
it  ended.  Ilis  maturity  came  literally  in  the  full 
Age  of  Pericles  at  the  very  time  when  the  Parthe- 
non was  built,  and  when  Phidias  made  sculpture 
at  once  ideal  and  real.  The  words  Periclean^ 
Phtdian,  and  Sophoc^lean  mean,  in  dilTerent  ways, 
the  same  thing;  and  there  is  no  fourth  to  match 
them, 

Tliough,  as  we  have  seen,  Sojihocles  wrote  on 
almost  to  tlie  end  of  the  Century,  his  quality  as  a 
tragic  poet  was  fully  developed  by  the  year  450, 
.fscfaylus  was  then  dead.     £ven  if  the  Fifth  Cen- 
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tury  had  no  other  claim  to  place  id  the  traditions 
of  European  literature,  the  first  half  of  the  Century 
would  therefore  be  enduringly  memorable  for 
having  added  to  the  traditions  of  epic,  didactic, 
and  lyric  poetry  which  it  inherited  a  fourth  tradi- 
tion which  it  created-  During  these  fifty  years 
^schylus  brought  tragic  poetry  into  lasting  ex* 
istence;  and  Sophocles  brought  it  well  within  the 
range  of  human  sympathy. 

IV 

HEEODOTUS 

At  just  about  the  time  when  tragic  poetry  had 
thus  developed  its  most  beautiful  balance,  an* 
other  kind  of  literature,  widely  different  in  both 
form  and  purpose,  first  took  permanent  shape. 
Its  purpose  was  not  to  celebrate  legend  or  to  ex- 
press imaginative  emotion  but  intelhgently  to  re- 
cord facts — to  tell  as  truthfully  as  might  be  how 
the  Greek  world  where  the  writers  lived  had  orig- 
inated and  was  behaving.  Its  form  was  accord- 
ingly free  from  the  shackles  of  metre,  and  far 
more  nearly  resembled  the  language  used  in  daily 
life;  we  have  long  called  this  form  prose.  Neither 
purpose  nor  form  was  a  novelty;  both  had  existed 
perhaps  immemorially.  Until  this  period,  how- 
ever, neither  had  so  highly  developed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  literary  masterpiece;  or,  if  by  chance  either 
had,  no  such  masterpiece  has  been  preserved. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  surviving  Greek  his- 
torians, on  the  other  hand,  has  qualities  which 
have  hardly  been  surpassed.  For  narrative  skill 
and  sustained  interest  Herodotus  remains  endur- 
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bi^  excellent;  for  thoitghtful  and  animated  atate- 
ment  of  contpinporary  fact,  no  writer  has  pxcelled 
Thucjdides;  and  togutlicr  they  give  us  a  marvel- 
lous ifiip]<pssit)n  of  how  the  Fifth  Century  began 
and  how  it  ended. 

Both  of  them  were  contemporary  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  llie  career  of  Sophoclps,  and  both 
might  have  seen  or  known  Euripides,  too,  the 
third  and  last  great  writer  of  Greek  tra^^y, 
Thiicydidcs  was  also  conteraporarj'  with  much  of 
the  career  of  Amtophanes,  our  only  survivinn 
writer  of  (Ireek  comedy.  For  reasons  of  chronol- 
ogj%  therefore^  as  well  as  for  the  more  obvious 
reason  that  on  (general  principles  a  given  kind  of 
literature  may  conveniently  be  treated  all  at  once, 
it  may  now  seem  volatile  to  distract  attention 
from  the  later  course  of  Fifth  Century  drama  to 
that  of  history  as  ^vritten  in  the  Fifth  Century- 
Two  considerations,  however,  justify  this  inter- 
ruption: quite  to  understand  the  change  in  the 
drama,  we  shall  be  the  better  for  reminding  our- 
selves afresh  of  the  historical  circumstances  which 
surrounded  it;  and  any  reader  who  has  cured  to 
turn,  as  he  reads,  to  the  texts  we  have  touched  on, 
may  well  have  found  his  task  by  this  time  some- 
thing of  a  strain.  Poctrj-  is  not  only  harder  to 
read  than  prose,  but  lends  itself  much  less  readily 
to  translation.  Just  here,  prose  gives  us  what 
Herodotus  often  and  dchbcrately  gave  Uiosc  whom 
he  addressed — a  welcome  chance  to  take  breath. 

In  so  doing,  though,  we  must  freshly  remombct 
one  feature  which  all  antique  prose  had  in  com- 
mon with  antique  poetry,  and  whicli  modern  prose 
and  even  modem  poetry  has  considerably  if  not 
altogether  lost.     Nowadays  v^  read  print  with 
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little  sense  that  the  words  before  us  were  ori^ally 
symbols  representing  vocal  sounds.  At  least  until 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  already  remarked/  few  thought  of  a 
written  page  as  anything  else  than  a  memorandum 
faom  which  somebody  might  read  aloud.  The 
aoomcnt,  consequently,  that  you  compare  any 
translation  of  Greek  prose  with  the  original  text, 
you  must  begin  to  feel  how  much  of  the  original 
has  Ijeen  lost.  In  the  original,  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  voice  from  laying  stress  on  the  word 
which  has  most  meaning;  in  almost  any  modem 
version,  it  Is  almost  as  hard  not  to  throw  your 
emphasis  on  words  more  or  less  insigniGcant* 
Ancient  words  were  always  addressed  to  the  ear; 
modem  words  are  generally  addressed  to  the  eye- 
Granting  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  substance  of  voiceless  prose  is  far  less 
hard  to  grasp  than  that  of  voiceless  verse;  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  prose  is  not  to  stir  or  to 
edify  but  to  inform, 

Herodotus  has  so  long  been  called  tbe  father  of 
history  Uiat  we  are  apt  to  forget  his  perhaps 
deeper  claim  to  respect:  so  far  as  surviving  Eu- 
ropean literature  goes,  he  U  also  the  father  of 
prose,  almost  as  distinctly  as  Homer  is  the  father 
of  poetry-  Though  both  had  predecessors,  both 
so  eclipsed  their  predecessors  as  to  make  them, 
from  our  point  of  view,  virtually  invisible.  In  an 
aurora]  past,  however,  antique  to  Greece  itself, 
Homer  stays  primally  and  almost  legendarily  im- 
personal; Herodotus,  in  the  full  light  of  a  re- 
corded century,  is  distinctly  individual.  A  gentle- 
man of  Halicamassus,  in  Asia  Minor^  he  was  bom 
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about  half-way  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  of  Salamis.  His  birthplace,  though  Greek 
by  origin  and  tradition^  was  under  Persian  domin- 
ion; his  general  situation  may  therefore  be  likened 
to  that  of  a  good  French  Alsatian  bora  between 
1870  and  1014.  His  natural  sympathy  was  with 
one  side  of  a  great  conflict;  his  youthful  surround- 
ings went  far  to  make  him  familiar  with  the  man- 
ners and  cuatouis  of  the  other.  He  had  the  best 
of  Greek  education;  among  tlie  writers  we  have 
touehed  on  he  quotes  Homer,  Hesiod,  A!ca?us, 
Sapphoj  Pindar,  and  ^schylus — and  he  quotes 
many  more  now  known  only  by  name,  or  from 
fragmenU.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
political  troubles  at  Halicamassus,  which  resulted 
in  the  execution  of  at  least  one  of  his  kinsmen, 
appear  to  have  driven  him  from  his  native  city, 
never  to  return  there.  The  details  of  his  wanderings 
and  of  his  travels  are  not  clearly  determined;  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  for  a  while  resi- 
dent at  Athens,  when  the  power  of  Pericles  was 
flourishing,  that  at  one  time  or  another  he  jour- 
nej'ed  not  only  over  the  whole  Greek  world  but 
Into  outlying  regions  like  Scythia  and  Cgypt,  that 
the  merit  of  his  historical  work  was  fully  recog- 
nised, and  that  because  the  constitution  of  Athens 
forbade  him  as  foreign-bom  to  attain  full  rights 
of  citizenship  there  he  became  a  citizen  of  Thurii, 
an  Athenian  colony  in  Southern  Italy,  where  he 
died  at  somewhere  about  the  age  of  sixty. 

His  general  sympathies,  at  least  as  his  work  re* 
vesis  them,  were  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
Athcniftn.  The  opening  parograph  of  his  History* 
virtuaUy  a  compact  preface,  states  his  purpose  to 
set  forth  the  great  and  marvellous  deeds  of  both 
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Greeks  nnd  Barbarians,— a  term  by  which  he  resUy 
means  the  Persians  and  the  peoples  who  csuqq 
under  Persian  domjnioii,— and  the  eauses  which 
brought  them  to  war.  Another  way  of  putting 
this  would  be  to  say  that  in  the  full  llgLt  of  Fifth 
Century  Athens  he  set  himself  the  task  of  tellini; 
how  the  Greece  of  which  Atlicns  was  the  momen- 
tAry  leader  h&d  grown  mto  its  independent  national 
consciousness. 

Evidently,  this  Greece  was  surrounded  by  re- 
gions which  it  culled  barbarous;  evidently,  too, 
both  Greece  and  its  Barhnry  had  emerged  from  an 
antiquity  ulreody  as  imuiemurial  us  any  antiquity 
is  now.  Something  of  these  eircnm  stances,  as  they 
concerned  both  space  and  time,  had  been  recorded 
by  earlier  geo^aphcra  or  chroniclers;  and  so  had 
the  principal  (acts  of  Grecian  topography  and 
story.  This  material,  however,  of  which  Herod- 
otus apparently  made  full  use,  had  never  at- 
biiucd  the  dignity  of  enduring  htcrature.  He  sup- 
plemented it  by  wide  travel  and  extensive  personal 
inquiry.  He  deliberately  put  it  into  a  form  wliich 
he  meant  to  be  permanent;  and,  for  want  of  satis- 
factory prose  models,  he  carefully  imitated  the 
methods  of  Ilonier,  to  the  point  of  breaking  by 
frequent  episode  what  might  otherwise  hav*'  been 
the  tedium  of  narrative  too  long  sustained.  There 
was  never  more  conscientious  artist  than  this 
Father  of  History  and  of  Prose,  devoted  to  the  cele-  ' 
bration  of  how  Greece  came  to  her  victory  over 
Persia,  and  fortunate  enougli  to  do  his  work  be- 
fore lime  had  s^\iftly  sliown  liow  short  the  Ufe  of 
politically  independent  Greece  was  to  be- 
As  his  history  has  corne  down  to  tts,  it  is  divided 
into  nine  books,  eaeh  conveniently  named  for  one 
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of  the  Mu-ses.  Professor  Bury"  points  out  llint 
this  di^asion,  thougli  made  by  Alexandrian  editors 
under  the  Ptolemies,  really  indicates  the  structure 
of  tJie  work,  and  also  that  the  whole  work  might 
have  been  further  grouped  in  three  triads,  each 
eon^isting  of  three  Books,  The^-e  are  r-eii^ons  to 
think  tliat  the  last  three  Books,  which  ileal  witli 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  tJie  fiim]  defeat  of  the 
Persians — bringing  info  lil.enitnre  the  names  af 
Themiopylip,  Salands,  and  Plattea, — were  written 
first;  and  that  the  other  six^-tlie  fii'st  tliree  con- 
cerning the  peigDs  of  Cynia  ami  of  Camhyses,  and 
the  second  three  coneeriiing  that  of  Darius  and 
culminating  with  the  Greek  victor^'  at  Marathon, 
were  added  as  a  coloaanl  and  magnificent  introduc- 
tion.  However  this  may  be,  the  nine  Books,  as 
we  have  them,  are  composed  together  with  re- 
markable artistic  skill,  leading  us  excursively  but 
surely  from  legendiiry  anti(|iii1y,  and  often  through 
remote  regions,  to  that  climax  of  Greek  warfare 
when,  as  we  can  now  see,  what  for  the  while  ap- 
peared only  the  defeat  of  Persians  finally  assured 
the  exiatence  of  the  spirit  and  the  civilisation 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  Asiatic,  lias  now  for 
twenty-five  centuries  been  European.  The  story 
they  tell  is  that  of  the  manner  in  which  our  whole 
Western  world  was  bom. 

Herodotus  is  by  no  means  a  philosophic  his- 
torian. All  he  surely  docs  is  to  collect  facts  as 
well  as  he  can,  and  to  set  them  forth  in  fluent  and 
pleasant  narrative  style.  He  is  more  nearly  criti- 
cal, however,  than  you  might  at  first  think.  An 
amusinf*  example  of  his  method  and  his  limitation 
occurs  in  his  account  of  Eg>'pt,     Cambyacs,  the 

*Tbe  Andent  Gnrric  HuU^rijinii  (HhtwM  UftiiiTK)^  19QQ.  p^  SB, 
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successor  of  Cyrus  on  tbe  Persian  ttirone,  added 
this  already  immemorially  antique  dominion  to 
those  of  the  Persian  cTown.  Egypt  accordingly 
coming  within  the  range  of  Herodotus,  he  devoted 
the  whole  Second  Book  of  bis  History  to  an  account, 
descriptive  and  historical,  of  this  perennially  fas- 
cinating region;  and  until  modern  ingenuity  de- 
ciphered hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  otherwise 
discovered  the  actual  facts  of  Egyptian  history 
through  tens  of  centuries^  Egyptian  tradition  as 
known  to  Europeans  was  mostly  based  on  Herod- 
otus. Many  of  his  names,  indeed,  still  familiarly 
persist — Cheops,  for  example,  Mycerinus,  and 
Rhampsinit;  it  is  not  very  long  since  his  name  of 
Scsostris  was  generally  replaced  by  the  true  one 
of  Ramcses;  and  so  on.  He  was  not  content  to 
Icam  his  Eg>'pt  from  record  or  report,  or  such 
works  as  the  geography  of  Hecatfeus,  now  no  longer 
in  existence,  which  he  ia  thought  to  have  availed 
him3elf  of  in  a  manner  such  as  modern  prejudice 
would  hold  plagiaristic.  He  travelled  to  Egypt, 
he  saw  all  he  could  there,  and  he  made  everj"  in- 
quiry in  his  power.  Among  other  things,  of  course, 
he  visited  the  p>Tamids»  already,  though  not  yet 
ruinous,  more  than  three  thousand  years  old;  and 
be  gives  a  probably  correct  account  of  how  they 
were  built.  Naturally,  however,  he  was  unable 
to  read  hieroglj-phic  inscriptions;  so  he  unsus- 
piciously accepted,  and  set  down,  the  statement 
of  his  local  guide-^an  evident  pleasantry,  most 
likely  provoked  by  vexatious  questioning — that 
the  inscription  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops^  which 
was  probably  the  **carLouched  "  name  of  that  half- 
legendary  monarch,  recorded  how  much  had  been 
spent  for  the  radishes,  leeks,  and  onions  consumed 
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by  the  workmen  who  had  built  this  artiflcial  moun- 
tain;^ und  he  proceeds  to  conjecture  how  much 
more  must  have  been  spent  for  toots,  clothing, 
and  solidly  nutritious  food.  It  is  Fair  to  add  thai 
he  was  not  often  caught  so  nnpping;  the  quiet 
good  sense  of  his  comment  on  the  preposterous 
story  is  far  more  characteristic-  His  implication, 
too,  tliat  these  luckless  lalxjurers  had  no  wages 
seems  to  be  true. 

Even  though  he  c&nnot  oe  accepted  as  a  final 
authority  on  historj-.  accordingly,  he  may  be  con- 
fidently regarded  as  an  honest  story-teller,  who 
not  only  tells  us  most  of  what  we  know  about  such 
memorable  facts  as  Marathon,  Thermopylie,  and 
Salamis,  and  such  ntemorable  personages  as  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  Miltiade**.  Ix'onidas,  and  Themistocles, 
but  also,  in  his  matchless  episodic  digressions,  col- 
lects an  incomparable  treasury  of  legend,  tradition, 
and  anecdote.  He  can  never  cease  to  be  interest- 
ing; and  there  are  few  clearer  contrasts  between 
the  mood  of  Europe  and  that  of  Asia  than  you  will 
find  by  comparing  his  narrative  with  that  in  the 
Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  His  Egypt,  for 
example,  though  resembling  that  of  Joseph,  and 
of  Moses,  and  of  their  Pharaohs,  is  in  many  as- 
pects much  more  like  ours. 

The  substance  of  his  work  lends  itself  Far  more 
readily  to  translation  than  can  ever  be  the  case 
with  poetry,  or  with  prose  whose  purpose  is  more 
or  less  poetic.  In  Rawlinson's  English  version — 
on  the  whole  our  best — he  stays  thoroughly  reada- 
ble. Ahuost  the  only  device  which  has  become 
quit^  strange  nowadays  is  one  which  may  be  due 
partl>"  to  liis  study  of  Homer  aa  a  narrative  model. 
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HTid  partly  to  the  fact  tbat  bis  work  w&s  written 
to  l>e  read  aloud.  Instead  of  telling  what  eminent 
men  tttou^Lt  and  purposed,  he  deUberately  puts 
declamatory  speeches  into  their  mouths,  more  or 
less  like  those  uttered  by  Homeric  heroes;  a  casual 
eXf^mple  may  be  found  in  what  Miltiades  says  to 
Callimachus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.^ This  convention  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  ancient  historians,  Greek  or  Latin;  and  a  trace 
of  it  survives  even  in  the  imaginary  eloquence  at- 
tributed to  John  Adams  by  Daniel  Webster  when 
called  on,  in  18^6,  to  eulogise  the  lately  dead  sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States.  These  formal 
dedaniattons,  however,  leave  undi^tiiHied  the  nar- 
rative and  anecdote  which  surround  them.  So 
long  aa  men  like  good  stories  well  told,  they  will 
not  tire  of  Herodotus. 

Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century^ 
accordingly,  Greek  literature  already  had  both 
poetry — ppic,  didactic,  lyric»  and  dramatic— and 
admirable  narrative  proac.  To  this  point,  aUo* 
the  course  of  Greek  literature,  like  that  of  plastic 
art  in  Greece,  had  shown  IJltlc  symptom  of  decline. 
Kach  new  pha^  of  it  had  created  an  unprecedented 
type  which  has  endured. 

V 

TiniC\'DlDES 

By  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century  Thucydides, 
the  second  of  the  great  Greek  historians,  was  cer- 
tainly alive,  and  may  have  been  some  twenty 
years  old.     If  so,  he  was  only  twelve  or  fifteen 
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years  younger  limn  IIerodntu.<i;  In  any  event,  he 
was  no  younger  lliun  an  elck-^^l  son  of  his  prede- 
cesAor  tttight  have  been,  and  was  old  enough  to 
have  remetnhered  the  effect  produced  at  Athens 
hy  the  history  of  IIero<lotus  when  it  was  a  nuvelty. 
Although  his  o\^'n  work  is  tlicrefore  ahuoi^t  eon* 
temporary  with  this,  it  nevertheless  iuipresnies  one 
almost  as  if  produced  in  a  different  epot^h. 

To  suuje  extenlj  the  difference  omy  lie  due  to 
cipcuinstance,  Thucydides,  a  mail  of  the  highest 
rank  id  Thrace,  where  he  possessed  cousiderable 
property ,  was  also  closely  rela  ted  to  eminen  t 
families  at  Athens^  was  an  Athenian  citixen.  at 
one  time  during  the  Peloponnesiau  War  held  an 
important  miUtary  command,  and  by  reason  of 
defeat  was  condemned  to  long  banishment,  which 
he  seems  moslJy  to  have  passed  on  his  Thracian 
estates.  He  was  thus  both  a  full  contemporary 
of  the  historical  period  he  has  recorded,  and  to 
some  extent  a  participant  in  its  action;  while 
Herodotus  was  neither.  As  a  matter  of  literary 
tradition,  however,  the  difference  probably  goes 
deeper.  For  one  thing,  the  history'  of  Herodotus, 
held  by  liome  to  have  been  written  for  public 
reading,  has  evident  histrionic  qualities;  that  of 
Thucydides,  though  doubUess  iutended  to  be  read 
aloud,  can  hardly  have  been  written  with  any  view 
to  public  performance,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  somewhat  beneath  his  dignity.  Again,  the 
hifllory  of  Herodotus,  setting  forth  the  great  deeds 
which  freed  Greece  and  Europe  from  the  danger 
of  Asiatic  dominion,  ends  at  a  time  when  he  was 
leas  than  ten  years  old;  that  of  Thucydides,  re- 
cording the  progress  of  a  civil  war  ultimately  fatal 
to  Greek  independence^  begins  at  a  time  when  he 
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can  bardl>'  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  and 
perhaps  may  have  been  forty.  Between  the  end 
of  Herotiotu-*  and  the  hcginning  of  Thucydilic* 
there  is  utcordingly  a  historical  gap  of  just  about 
half  a  centuiy;  and  this  half  century  induded 
ahnost  all  of  the  Age  of  Pericles— a  period  of  which 
there  is  no  important  historian.  Herodotus  nrrites 
its  magnificent  prologue,  Thucydides  its  fatal 
epilogue:  neither  tells  its  story.  Yet  each  wrote 
in  the  full  maturity  of  middle  life.  The  contrast 
between  the  periods  each  dealt  witli  would  in  any 
case  have  gone  far  to  make  their  work  clifFerent. 
Whoever  celebrates  an  heroic  past  can  never  be 
quite  like  one  who  notes  down  the  occurrences  of  a 
disintegrating  and  baffling  present. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  therefore^  both  the 
method  and  the  proportions  of  the  hlstorj'^  of 
Thucydides  cootrast  strongly  with  those  we  have 
glauced  at  In  the  history  of  Herodotus.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  older  historian^s  work  consi:sts  of  his 
colossal  and  almost  epic  introduction  to  the  still 
almost  epic  three  books  in  which  he  finally  re- 
cords the  already  well-past  defeat  of  the  forces  of 
Xerxes.  If  we  may  trust  the  opening  paragraph 
of  Thucydides,  he  perceived  when  the  Pelopon- 
nestan  War  broke  out,  m  the  year  431,  that  this 
was  to  be  the  most  critical  incident  in  the  histoiy 
of  Greek  independence,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  record  whatever  happened  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  had  occurred.  The  first  of  his 
eight  Books  he  devotes  to  a  summary  introduc- 
tion; the  other  seven  record  the  annual  progress 
of  the  war  until  the  twenty-first  of  its  twenty- 
se^'en  years.  His  work,  never  finished,  breaks  off 
abruptly.    His  temper  throughout  may  be  colled 
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philosoplucal ;  tbat  is,  lie  stjites  lus  facls  not  »0 
much  for  their  own  sake  as  for  the  reason  thftt 
when  duly  recorded  they  wiL  give  the  future  data 
to  think  with.  Except  in  his  numerous  speeches, 
however,  which  Professor  Bury  believes  frequently 
to  express  hU  personal  opinions,^  he  seldom  philos- 
ophises directly;  at  least  apparectly  he  preserves 
the  character  of  ft  dispassionate  observer,  content 
that  conclusions  be  drawn,  when  the  time  comes, 
by  others.  Very  likely,  as  some  recent  critics 
think,  he  was  deliberately  partisan,  stating  this 
fact  or  that  in  such  manner  as  would  induce  read- 
crs  to  take  his  view  of  it,  and  occasionally  suppress- 
ing matters  inconveniently  favourable  to  other 
opinions  than  his.  However  this  may  be,  he  man- 
ages throughout  to  appear  unbiassed.  Fair  or  not, 
he  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  what  looks  like 
judicial  fairness.  He  professes,  probably  with 
truth,  to  have  collected  and  sifted  his  material 
ftcrupulously.  He  writes  more  like  a  judge,  sum- 
ming up  evidence,  than  like  an  advocate  empha- 
sising facts  to  support  his  side  of  the  cose;  so  his 
prose,  as  he  tolls  what  men  were,  and  what  they 
did  and  what  happened  to  them,  has  a  literary 
quaLty  almost  Shaksperean^  He  often  seems  an 
almost  final  model  for  those  who  would  provide 
others  with  a  firm  and  solid  basis  for  historical 
generahsation. 

The  moment  you  try  thus  to  use  him,  however, 
you  will  grow  aware  of  his  limitations.  Hi?*tory 
as  we  now  conceive  it,  at  least  when  we  want  to 
philosophise,  is  perhaps  the  most  intricately  com- 
plicated subject  with  which  would-be  philosophers 
can  possibly  deal.  Superficially  a  naatter  of  delib* 
>OpL0ri,c!u^.IV. 
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crate  politics,  strategy,  and  tactics,  more  or  less 
conditioned  by  chance,  it  has  other  phases — eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  whatever  else— so  funda- 
mentai  that  wise  men  may  well  come  to  think  it 
really  a  manifestation  of  natural  forcc^  hardly  if  at 
all  more  manageable  by  men  than  geology  is  or  as- 
tronomy. To  generali^ie  ahout  it  at  all,  if  wc 
come  anywhere  nf*ar  this  opinion,  wc  need  im- 
measurably more  data  than  have  yet  been  col- 
k-cted,  and  very  likely  more  than  ever  can  l>e- 
And  all  that  nmey<lirles  gives  us,  despite  his  iin- 
fitirpassed  power  of  statement,  is  an  account  of 
how  inrlividiials  hehnveil  in  attempting  to  can- 
trol  political  or  military  alTairs  when  at  any  mo- 
ment ac-cidenl  migbt  interfere  wifh  their  best-laid 
plans.  You  may  r«ad  ham  through  and  through 
with  no  perception  that  Ihe  half-century  of  Greek 
history  which  came  between  the  close  of  Herod- 
otus, ill  479,  and  the  beginning  of  his  own  work, 
in  431,  had  any  economic  or  social  aspect,  or  that 
the  Age  of  Pericles  had  produced  a  single  work  of 
art  or  of  literature.  He  tells  you  of  politics,  of 
soldiering,  of  such  freaks  of  chance  as  the  plague 
at  AtbenSf  and  of  public  characters  so  far  as  their 
conduct  was  public.     Here  he  virtually  stops* 

This  very  limitation,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
centrates his  astonishing  intensity — a  quality  the 
more  renmrkable  when  we  remember  tbat^  so  far 
as  record  goes,  he  had  no  model  for  just  the  kind 
of  hislorj'  which  he  attempted.  His  omissions, 
indeed,  are  probably  deliberate.  The  task  he  had 
aet  himself  was  not  to  write  a  general  account  of 
his  times,  but  rather  to  make  the  most  careful 
study  he  could  of  a  war  actually  in  progress  when 
he  wrote-     Whatever  hod  no  direct  or  apparent 
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bearing  on  this  was  therefore  not  mthin  his  scope; 
whatever  concerned  it,  he  set  forth  as  firmly  as 
he  could.  Though  he  lacks  the  chami  of  Herod- 
otus, accordiugly,  his  unsurpassed  force  and  his 
apparent  truthfuhiess  make  Herodotus  in  cotn- 
pariflon  seem  pleasantly  old-fashioned.  T[ioit;;h 
Thucydides  be  the  harder  to  read,  he  rewards  every 
effort  which  he  deoiojids.  To  appreciate  him,  as 
to  appreciate  any  great  master,  you  must  read 
him  through.  Characteristic  passages^  however, 
wUl  give  an  impression  of  his  quahtics.  His  ac- 
count of  the  last  days  and  his  summary  of  the 
character  of  Tiiemistocles,^  for  example,  shows 
how  he  can  deal  with  matters  already  past — such 
as  Herodotus  dealt  with  throughout.  His  al- 
most dramatic  funeral  oration,-  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Pericles  eulogising  the  first  Athemans  who  fell 
in  the  war,  at  ouce  implies  the  character  and  the 
bland  idealism  of  Pericles  and  illustrates  how 
Thucydidcs  developed  the  already  conventional 
use  of  speeche-S  in  what  he  meant  to  be  authentic 
history;  the  method  is  sometliing  like  that  of 
Shakspere,  when  with  frankly  dramatic  purpose 
he  wi*«te  the  funeral  speeches  of  Brutus  and  of 
Antony  over  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  pas- 
sage describing  tlie  plague  at  Athens*  reveals  at 
least  two  pha^^s  of  TliiiL-ydidean  mastery:  coming 
directly  aft^r  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  it  so 
contro-Ht^  with  thi?^  as  both  ironically  and  dramat- 
ically to  einpJjasUe  Low  jilightly  idealism  can  fore- 
see the  chance:*  of  reality,  and  how  relentless  these 
diances  uiuat  be;  taken  by  itself  it  is  one  of  the 
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tljree  ir^menrIou3  accounta  of  pestilence  in  Eoro- 
jieao  literature — the  other  two  are  Boccaccio's 
introduction  to  the  Decameron  and  Defoe's  de- 
scription of  the  Plague  at  London.  Finally,  if  you 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Books,  which  deal  with  the  fatal  expedition  to 
Sicily,  you  will  nut  waste  a  moment;  should  this 
task  prove,  as  it  probably  may,  too  arduous,  you 
will  find  the  griai  end  of  the  storj^^  incomparable 
for  precisions  clearness,  and  sheer  narrative  power. 
It  has  often  been  held  the  greatest  masterpiece  of 
military  histoiy  ever  achieved. 

Whatever  else,  when  with  memories  of  Herod- 
otus hovering  in  the  background  you  ponder  on 
the  effect  of  Thucydides>  you  can  hardly  help 
feeling  how  he  once  for  all  sets  forth,  for  enduring 
tradition,  the  fate  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece- 
When  Sophocles  was  born  this  was  dawning  as  if 
it  might  blaze  forever;  before  Sophocles  died,  it 
was  forever  clouded.  The  memory  of  it  stays  so 
gloaming  that  wc  are  apt  to  forget  its  fragihty; 
it  was  at  its  best  for  less  than  a  single  long  human 
lifetime.  Somehow,  too,  Thucydidcs  implicitly 
tells  us  why*  His  Greece,  no  doubt,  is  not  primal; 
its  intelligence  is  not  only  fuUy  mature  but  often 
seems  unsurpassed.  In  one  aspect,  however,  this 
intelligence  remains  primitive  or  at  least  youthful* 
hardly  ever  imagining  any  more  than  children  im- 
agine, or  than  the  restless  spirit  of  reform  imagines 
which  throughout  the  ages  persists  childish,  that 
intelligence  cannot  control  events  and  remake 
the  Golden  Age  unresisted  and  unfailing.  Such  a 
quahty  needs,  for  anything  hke  endurance,  the 
saving  grace,  which  Greece  lacked,  of  instinctive 
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commoD  sense,  recognising  among  other  unwel- 
come facts  that  the  most  nearly  sure  means  of 
lustOTic  and  social  growth  must  be  sought  in  com- 
promise. Nothing  else  can  long  avert  conquest 
or  anarcby;  any  government  of  men  can  persist 
onl>'  so  long  as  the  men  in  power  stay  strong 
enough  to  impose  their  will  on  those  who  dis- 
agree; there  is  more  hope  for  peoples  who  consent 
humbly  to  submit  themselves  to  the  unintelligent 
but  colossally  sensible  government  of  law  usually 
right  in  decisions*  however  blundering  in  the  rea- 
sons given  for  them.  The  vcr>'  excellence  of  Greek 
intetligencc  during  the  Fifth  Century*  despite  the 
admirable  self-control  of  its  expression,  was  there- 
fore a  fatal  cause  of  anarchic  political  weakness. 
Here,  on  the  whole*  were  men  who  still  fancied 
each  for  himself  that  he  could  have  his  own  wa>'. 

When  we  compare  this  impression  with  that 
prf>dn<ed  by  the  men  who  live  in  Herodotus,  and 
then  reciill  that  produced  by  the  Homeric  heroes, 
we  shall  find  the  three  tending, — at  least  in  com- 
parison with  any  impression  produced  by  later 
Europe, — despite  their  evident  differences*  to  group 
thexQselvea  together.  The  characters  of  Thucydi- 
tlt?s,  and  those  of  Herodotus  too*  ai^e  no  longer 
like  those  of  Homer,  fuU-grown  men  aL  once  Euro- 
pean aiif]  yet  somehow  temperamentally  in  a  state 
vanously  resembling  that  of  modcTD  infancy;*  at 
tlie  same  time*  for  all  their  maturity  of  unbalanced 
intelligence,  they  have  not  yet  grown  to  what  mod- 
em  minds  would  instantly  recognise  as  complete 
maturity  of  character.  Their  racial  inexperience 
keeps  them  still  youthful,  if  only  ui  their  blind- 
ness to  such  limitations  of  human  independence 
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08  wise  experience  has  long  been  compelled  sadly 
to  recognise-  Achilles*  for  example.  Miliiades, 
and  Alcibiadcs.  when  we  compare  theiu  as  a  group 
even  with  Romans,  and  still  more  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  Europeans  of  modern  time^t, 
merge  together,  grown  men  yet  still  ju\'enile;  and 
their  composite  embodies  not  only  Greece  but  the 
swift  and  beautiful  childhood  of  Europe. 

Ail  three  nf  the  masters  who  have  given  ua  each 
bis  own  part  of  this  triple  composite,  deal  wltli 
what  has  traditionally  tieen  accepted  as  history; 
and  none  of  tliem.  so  far  as  we  know,  had  {precise 
models  for  the  a.s|>ect  in  which  he  prei^nted  it. 
Surely,  though,  Homer  set  forth  in  matt-hless 
hexameters  the  splendid  legends  of  heroic  antiquity, 
Herodotus  in  always  fluent  and  limpid  prose  heroi- 
cally celebrated  a  national  pa^^t  still  within  the 
bounds  of  human  memory,  and  Thucydtdes,  strug- 
gling with  a  language  not  yet  quite  tamed  to  the 
severity  of  his  purpose,  philosophically  recognised 
and  did  all  he  could  to  help  explain  the  troublous 
perplexity  of  contemporary  circumstance.  Taken 
alone,  the  history  of  Thucydides  is  a  uiBsterpje<-'e 
of  classic  grandeur;  compared  v^'ith  Herodotus, 
it  seems  by  very  reason  of  its  intense  concentra- 
tion to  have  lost  something  of  that  serene  exten- 
siveness  of  view  which  markt*  Herodotus,  tlie  father 
of  prose,  as  belongmg  to  the  Age  of  Pericles, 
Phidias,  and  Sophocles,  When  we  compare  both 
of  them  together  with  Homerj  we  can  hardly  help 
feeling  more  deepl>'  still  that  the  course  of  Greek 
expression  is  tending  toward  the  limitation  of 
imaginative  freedom  by  an  inexorable  sense  of 
fact-  In  Thucydides  the  development  of  history 
in  Greece, — with  which  we  have  inlerrtipted  our 
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glance  at  Uie  development  of  tlramattc  poetry^  the 
other  great  form  of  literature  developed  there 
during  the  Fifth  Century, — has  ciearly  taken  a 
flltape  still  original  but  no  longer  surgiiigly  crescent. 
It  was  amidst  such  things  as  he  records,  and  to 
a  great  extent  while  he  was  recording  them,  that 
the  work  of  Euripides  was  at  its  highest,  and  that 
the  work  of  Artstoplianes  began.  When  we  turn 
now  to  them,  completing  our  glance  at  dramatic 
poetry,  we  shall  find  their  relation  to  -Eschylua 
and  Sophocles  variously  analogous  to  the  relation 
we  have  already  tried  to  define  hetween  the  work 
of  Thucydides  and  that  of  Herodotus.  For  all 
their  imaginative  power,  Ihey  too  are  compar- 
atively hampered  by  increasingly  insistent  per- 
ception of  fact. 
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Though  Euripides,  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Salamis  on  the  ver^'  day  of  the  battle 
which  saved  Greece,  can  hardly  have  been  much 
more  than  fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles, 
the  contrast  between  them  is  much  greater  than 
^tbat  between  Sophocles  and  -4iscbylua,  who  were 
less  nearly  of  an  age.  Euripides,  even  in  his 
owm  day,  was  recognised  as  an  innovator,  welcome 
to  those  whn  liked  a  new  phase  of  art,  and  by  no 
means  so  to  those  who  preferred  the  maintenance 
of  artiatir  tradition.  As  a  tragic  poet,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  throughout  compelled  to  observe  certain 
of  the  conditiuuA  imposed  on  tragedy  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it^  development:    his  subjects  had 
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to  be  heroic  and  considerably  religious  in  character^ 
the  unavoidable  chorus  forbade  his  methods  to 
approach  what  we  should  now  consider  anything 
like  direct  portrayal  of  life,  and  the  use  of  masks 
and  stilted  buskins  pi^vented  freedom  of  expres- 
sion or  of  action.  Compared  with  any  such 
dramas  as  make  instant  appeal  nowadays,  his 
must  therefore  seem  almost  rituaUy  formal,  and 
dependent  for  stage  effect  rather  on  elocution  than 
on  representation  either  of  human  beings  or  of 
human  conduct.  Compared  with  those  of  his 
great  predecessors,  however,  they  take  on  another 
aspect,  almost  modern.  He  Ls  said  to  have  died 
in  tlie  year  400,  a  few  months  before  Sophocles — 
both  happily  spared  knowledge  of  the  final  col* 
lapse  of  Athenian  power,  two  years  later.  For  a 
full  half  century  they  had  been  rivals — one  mag* 
nificently  sustaining  the  old  tradition  of  tragedy, 
the  other  and  the  more  popular  sturdily  asserting 
a  new. 

A  fortunate  chance  enables  us  to  see  pretty  dis- 
tinctly what  this  new  tradition  was,  in  oomparisoa 
with  that  sanctioned  by  custom.  Among  the  aur* 
vi\'ing  dramas  of  Euripides  is  one  concerninj? 
Electra,  a  subject  also  dealt  with,  as  we  have 
already  seen,'  by  both  .^schylus  and  Sophocles, 
When  compared  with  the  Choephori,  or  Libation 
Pourers,  of  ^schylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles 
seems,  as  we  reminded  ourselves,  like  things  wo 
arc  used  to.  Compared  with  the  Electra  of  Eu- 
ripides* however,  it  appears  imcompromisingly 
antique.  The  Electra  of  Euripides,  accordinglyt 
though  not  the  most  powerful  of  his  nineteen  sur- 
viving works,  becomes  for  our  purposes  the  moat 
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distinctly  characteristic.*  Wliat  is  more,  as  it  con- 
tains only  US69  lines,  all  Hiree  of  tfie  dramas  now 
before  us  are  comprised  in  3,9*3  lines,  about  as 
many  as  are  in  Hamlet;  so  to  read  Ihrough  ail  tlirec 
is  no  great  task.  Euripides  opeus  his  in  a  maimer 
aubstanttaUy  and  doubly  oew  to  us,  A  peasaut 
•—called  in  Greek  "Aiitoitrgos,^*  or  h  man  who 
does  bis  own  work — enters>  and  devotes  a  soliloquy 
of  fifty-threp  lines  to  a  prwise  *itatemenE  of  the 
situation  with  which  the  atlion  begmx.  Though 
e^-idently  a  minor  thHracter  in  the  drama,  he  tbua 
makes  Ins  first  appearance  as  the  speaker  of  what 
amounts  to  a  formal  prologue,  much  as  the 
Richard  III  of  Shakspere  dues  iu  the  chronicle- 
history  which  l>ears  that  soverei^'s  name.  Some 
such  prologue  generally  occurs^  until  the  device 
begins  to  seem  mechanical,  throughout  the  ex- 
tant tragedies  of  Euripides.  The  substance  of 
the  Peasant's  prologue  is  even  more  characteristic 
than  this  newly  conventional  use  of  it.  The  gen- 
eral situatiou  is  the  same  ns  that  with  which  the 
dramas  of  ^sch>-lus  and  of  Sophocles  open:  Aga- 
memnon has  been  murdered  by  Clytemnestra* 
who  has  married  her  paramour  jEgistbiis;  Orestes 
has  disappeared;  and  Electra  remains  pretty  des- 
perate in  Argos.  Both  -Eschyhia  and  Sophocles, 
however,  represent  her  as  still  of  acknowledged 
princely  rank-  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  sets 
forth  how%  by  way  of  avoiding  trouble  concerning 
succession  to  the  throne,  ^gisthus  and  Clytcm- 
ncAra  have  compelled  her  to  marr>*  Uie  Peasant, 

'  GUbfTt  Mnrray't  tninKlalinn  w  l^^  most  IU«»te.  All  hLi  IransUliDns 
of  EuripuU**  HIT  norrwiirlhy  English  i»rni».  On  (hr  whoV.  \na.  ihty  a|^ 
pmr  qidtfi  u  LUu  Ibe  ohifirul  m  Uie  gucTliI  Init  nthu  raoro  difluH  v^nkms 
at  A.%  Wty.  ffhjtili  KK  prinlAl  vitH  Uie  Gnek  lot  in  th«  Locb  CLu^>^ 
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nn  incidentnlty  loyal  creature  who  stjttes  that  tie 
lias  secretly  refrained  from  asserting  his  mnrital 
rights;  and  when,  after  the  prologue  ends,  she 
makes  her  appearance*  she  enters  with  a  water- 
jar,  doing  something  like  menial  work.  In  com- 
parison with  the  classical  dignity  of  her  other 
presentations,  accordingly,  the  situation  is  either 
astonishingly  more  human  or,  if  you  prefer*  senti- 
mentalised to  a  degree  which  may  convenienlij' 
he  descrihed  by  the  sadly  ahnsed  word  romantic. 
Anyhow  it  appears  much  more  nearly  real;  and 
indeed  when  new  may  well  have  appeared  almost 
altogetlif  r  so. 

A  Mmilar  contrast  appears  when  you  compare 
the  two  treafuietrLs  of  how  Electra  i-ecoguises 
Orestes.'  We  have  alreatly  compared  the  presen- 
tation of  tliis  incident  by  Sophocles  with  that  by 
.Eschylus.'  In  Euripides,  an  old  man  enters — 
comparatively  an  almost  eomiL"  character — who 
has  been  a  servant  of  Agamemnon,  and  deeply 
resents  tlie  social  degradation  of  Electra.  He 
tells  her  how  he  has  just  founiJ  on  her  fatlier'a 
tomb  the  new-cut  lock  of  hair  which  figures  in 
both  of  the  other  versions.  Orestes,  still  un- 
recognised, enters  while  they  are  discussing  this, 
to  which  Electra  attaches  no  importance:  and  the 
old  man  presently  recognises  Orestes,  niostly  by 
reason  of  a  scar  on  his  brow^a  traditional  dra- 
matic trick  until  the  absent  strawberry  mark  ou 
the  left  arm  which  brings  about  fraternal  reunion 
of  Box  and  Cox.     Here^  in  comparison  with  either 
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<>F  the  other  ircaiments^  is  at  once  something  like 
whftt  we  should  now  think  dramatic  artion  and  a 
rather  nieretricioua  theatrical  device.  You  will 
find  a  similar  contrast  in  the  passage^i  describing 
the  murder  of  Clytemtieslra,'  set  forth  by  Euripides 
at  considerable  length;'  he  makes  Eieclra  lure  her 
mother  into  the  Peasant*^  hut,  where  Orestes  is 
awaiting  them  to  wreak  his  atoning  vengeance  in 
Electra's  presence-  Nowhere  near  so  grandly 
classic  as  the  heroine  of  ^Eschylus  and  of  Sophu- 
clea,  the  Electra  of  Euripides  is  much  more  like  a 
human  being. 

Here  we  come  to  what  seems  the  fundamental 
fact  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Tragic  though 
tJicy  slay,  and  in  many  wa>'fi  limited  or  controlled 
by  the  conditions  and  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  they  strongl^^  emphasise  the  human  fac^ 
tor  in  tragedy',  comparaliveli'  neglected  by  -^schy- 
lus,*  and  brought  by  Sophocles  into  no  more 
prominence  than  is  needed  to  balance  it  with  the 
other  factor  of  tragic  conflict' — fate,  environment, 
whatever  you  will* )  Whether  (his  nearer  approach 
to  human  sympathy  makes  Euripides  greater  or 
less  than  his  predecessors  has  been  often  and 
fruitlessly  disputed.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  his  comparative  popularity,  from  his  own 
time  onwardt  is  due  to  the  appeal  he  thus  makes 
to  human  nature,  the  one  fact  which  poets,  read- 
ers, and  spectators  must  always  and  inc\itably 
have  in  common.  Here,  at  least,  generation  after 
generation  have  found  something  addressed  to 
themselves,  something  which  they  can  understand 
instinctively  and  without  deliberate  imaginative 
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effort.  It  has  been  summarised  in  a  quatrain  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  not  itself  remarkable  yet  somehow 
baimtbg  the  memory^^  In  the  previous  stanza 
she  has  four  commonplace  lines  about  "^&chy)us> 
the  thunderous/'  and  four  still  more  commonplaoe 
about  "Sophocles,  the  royal."  Then  come  those 
which  linger: 

Out  Euripides,  the  human, 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears. 

Aod  bis  touches  of  things  common. 
Till  th«y  rose  to  touL<h  the  spheres* 

To  return  to  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  you  wiD 
find  that  it  ends  with  a  stage  device  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  or 
of  ^schylus.  At  the  end  of  the  Choephori,  to  be 
sure,  the  Furies  reveal  themseh'es  to  Orestes,  be- 
ginning the  merited  tortures  with  which  the  third 
drama  of  the  Trilogy  is  concerned,*  In  the  Elec- 
tra of  Sophocles,  there  is  no  divine  interposition. 
In  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand* 
the  demigods  Castor  and  Pollux — on  earth  brothers 
of  Clytemncstra  and  Helen — suddenly  appear  in 
the  air;  and  Castor,  who  speaks  for  both,  brings 
the  troubles  of  Electra  to  an  end  by  arranging 
her  marriage  with  Pyladcs.  the  bosom-friend  of 
Orc3lc5,  and  only  afterwards  pronotmccs  the  con- 
science-smitten doom  of  Orestes  himself,"  It  seems 
probable  thai  these  god-like  apparitions  were  rep- 
resented by  actors  mechanically  lifted  off  their 
feet.  At  all  events,  such  interventions  frequently 
occur  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  where  divine 
visitants  are  apt  to  solve  the  complications  of  the 
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plot;  and  the  device  bus  ^vcn  riae  to  the  term 
Dens  fit  machina^  (the  God  in  the  machine)  com- 
monly used  from  Koman  times  to  deacribe  any 
personage  introduced  from  nowhere  to  unravel 
narrative  or  dramatic  intricacies  which  have  got 
inconveniently  snarled.  Whatever  their  dignity, 
these  interjected  deities  have  httlc  other  artistic 
purpose  than  to  save  poets  and  writers  the  trouble 
of  inventing  solutions  more  logical.  And,  though 
their  function  may  thus  partake  of  the  godlike 
quality  of  mercy,  they  are  hardly  impreaaive 
enough  to  excite  any  deeply  religious  or  even  ear- 
nest emotion.  At  least  comparatively,  these  gods 
of  Euripides  arc  pretty  thinlj^  theatrical.  They 
are  not  such  deities  as  any  one  could  ever  quite 
have  believed  in.  Here  is  one  simple  reason  why 
those  who  disapproved  of  Euripides  found  him, 
among  other  objections,  irreligious. 

A  Iras  obvious  practice  oF  bis  points  the  name 
way.  Though,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  retains 
the  chorus,  he  uses  It  at  once  more  freely,  more 
separately,  and  perhaps  more  nej(ligently  than 
Sophocles;  and,  as  wc  have  seen,  it  looms  larger 
still  in  ^Eschylus.  The  dramas  of  vEschylus,  In- 
deed, represent  a  phase  of  tragic  poetry  not  quite 
fully  emer;^d  from  its  origin  in  ciioral  odes.* 
Those  of  Euripides  represent  a  phase  where  the 
dioral  ode  is  subsiding  into  the  baekground,  and 
tending  towards  something  little  more  essential 
than  lyrie  interludes,  analogous  to  the  music 
played  between  the  acts  of  modem  plays  in  Amer- 
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ican  theatres.  It  is  tending,  as  well,  towards 
p])ilosophic  comment  on  liites  of  thought  wKtch 
the  action  may  have  started.  To  enter  into  the 
philosophic  opinions  of  Euripides  would  lead  us 
now  too  far  afield:  but  chapters  and  books  have 
been  written  about  them,  and  doubtless  more  will 
be.  Whoever  thus  independently  preaches  must 
be  prepared  to  have  his  orthodoxy  scrutinised. 

Of  one  thing,  meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  douhL 
Compared  with  either  of  his  predecessors  Eiiripidea 
was  popular,  and  lias  remained- so.  The  familiar 
lines  of  Milton's  sonnet,  "When  tJie  Assault  was 
Intended  to  the  City,'*  remind  us  how,  at  least  in 
tradition. 

Slid  Electr&*5  pf>ct  had  the  power 
To  skve  Lbe  AtheDiHii  walla  frum  niLn  bare. 

There  was  a  similar  tradition  that  Athenian  cap* 
tives  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse  owed  privileges, 
and  perhaps  their  lives,  to  the  chance  that  they 
could  recite  Euripidcaji  hnes.  Again,  only  seven 
dramas  of  jEschyliis  have  been  preserved,  and 
only  seven  of  Sophocles-  Of  £uripides,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  said  to  have  written  more 
than  ninety,  we  still  possess  nineteen:  and  his 
influence  on  the  drama  in  later  languages  than 
Greek  has  been  preponderant — on  Seneca  in  Latin, 
for  example,  on  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton, 
on  Hacine  in  French,  on  Alfieri  in  Italian. 

Milton,  as  wc  have  just  seen,  tliought  of  him  an 
the  author  of  Elec?tra,  and  the  preface  to  Gilbert 
Murray's  tran^latjon  of  this  drama  pronounces  its 
heroine  the  moat  profoundly  studied  of  all  those 
left  us  by  Fifth  Century  Greece.  By  themselves, 
however,  certain  other  works  of  Euripides  are  per- 
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haps  more  positively  memorable*  The  surgent 
splendour  of  the  Bacchff  makes  many  hold  it  his 
masterpiece:  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the 
Alcestis  combine  with  its  happy  ending  in  appeal 
to  general  modem  feeling;  the  Medea  has  a  sav- 
age intensity  befitting  the  half-barbarou.s  and 
half-divine  origin  of  its  passionate,  wronged,  and 
merciless  heroine;  the  Hippolytus.  with  its  para- 
doxical contrast  between  the  accursed  lust  of 
Pheedrn  and  the  fantastic  purity  of  tier  husband^s 
Mm»  is  perhaps  melodramatic — whatever  that 
abused  term  may  mean — but  none  the  less  absorb- 
ing. The  character  of  the  Nurse  there,  too,  tliough 
not  the  detail  of  her  speeches,  reminds  one  of  that 
mantelpiece  of  dramatic  reali^in,  the  Nurse  io 
SliakspereN  Romeo  and  Jidiet;  and  Racine'^ 
PhMre,  which  i^  based  on  the  Hippolytus,  more 
nearly  holds  the  stage  than  any  other  tragedy  of 
Seventeenth  Century  France.  Considering  his  in- 
evitable limitations  of  subject,  scope,  and  method, 
at  the  same  time,  Euripides  very  adroitly  avoids 
monotony.  Throughout  his  dramas^  nevertheless, 
you  will  find  tlie  characteristics  we  have  perhaps 
tediously  dwelt  on  when  we  compared  his  version 
of  the  story  of  Electra  with  those  of  ^schylus  and 
of  SophocleSp  Greater  or  lesser  than  his  great 
predecessors,  he  is  less  ^rand  and  far  more  nearly 
bunjan.  Compared  with  them,  he  takes  a  long 
step  towards  reality,  bringing  heroic  personages 
down  towarda  the  level  of  this  earth  where  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

They  arc  no  longer  like  Periclean,  Phidian, 
Sophoclean  ideals:  in  their  veins  runs  something 
like  the  Ijiood  of  life*  Thus,  not  altogether  fan- 
tastically, we  may  group  them  with  the  virtually 
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contemporary  historical  personages  and  incidents 
of  Thuc>*didefl,  a£  compared  with  those  of  Herod- 
otuSt  a  little  earlier  in  fact  and  measurelessly  ^so 
in  spirit.  Though  the  surge  of  Greek  invention 
which  we  have  admired  from  Homer's  time  on- 
wards persist  throughout  this  later  period  of  the 
Fifth  Centiir>\  it  is  at  last  near  the  period  where, 
if  not  yet  ebbing,  you  be^  to  feel  that  it  cannot 
rise  much  higher. 

Of  other  tragic  poets  who  flourished  in  these 
years  only  the  names  are  left  us.  We  need  hardly 
regret  the  loss  of  their  works,  nor  even  much  lament 
the  loss  of  far  more  work  by  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  than  survives;  for  the  fragments  of 
it  preserved  by  grammarians  and  critics  are  at 
best  no  better  than  the  tragedies  we  still  possess- 
These^  thirty-three  in  all,  are  enough  to  define  boUi 
the  nature  and  the  course  of  this  great  phase  of 
European  literature,  unknown  when  the  Fifth 
Century  began  and  complete,  in  its  primal  form, 
when  the  Centurj'  ended.  Had  these  hundred 
year^i  added  nothing  else  to  literary  tradition,  they 
would  stay  znetnorable  for  their  Iragie  poetry.  As 
we  have  seen,  besides,  they  also  added  to  European 
literature  the  great  tradition  of  historical  prose. 
Thus  doubly  memorable,  they  would  still  have — 
even  if  ucither  of  these  monuments  had  been  pre- 
served— ^another  claim  to  lasting  memory.  For 
towards  the  end  of  them  there  came  into  perma- 
nent existence  another  form  of  literature,  in  its 
kind  unsurpassed. 
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As  vc  reminded  ourselves  when  we  first  touched 
on  dmmatic  poetry,'  this  phase  of  hterature  orig- 
inated in  choral  odes  or  somcthiug  tike  them  mudc 
for  the  feativals  of  the  god  Dionyaus;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  had  two  distinet  phases.  One, 
of  solemn  character,  developed  into  tragedy,  the 
other,  concerned  with  obvious  aspects  of  his  con* 
duct  a^  the  god  of  generation,  was  ribald  to  a 
degree  which  would  now  seem  inconceivably  re* 
mote  from  any  European  ideas  of  religion — and 
indeed  would  make  the  wildest  grotesques  of 
medieval  sculpture  appear,  in  comparison,  de- 
voutly austere.  This  developed  into  comedy, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  and  flourished 
throughout  the  growth  of  tragedy.  The  very  ex- 
travagance of  its  license  may  perhaps  be  one 
reason  why  it  wfts  later  in  taking  permanent  form; 
so  far  as  words  and  conduct  went^  It  seems  to  have 
been  bridled  only  by  the  limits  of  invention  im- 
posed by  nature  on  those  who  made  it;  within  the 
limits  of  conventional  dramatic  conditions,  they 
were  permitted,  not  only  every  imaginable  viola- 
tion of  genera]  decorum  and  decency,  but  also 
the  wildest  range  of  personal  abuse  and  of  what 
Americans  would  nowadays  cslU  topical  allusion. 
So  long  as  their  audience  laughed^  their  work 
was  well  done;  and  few  human  emotions  are 
at  once  more  genuine  and  more  transitory  than 
such  as  excite  laughter.     For  centuries  the  rude 
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but  persistent  hase-s  of  it  hftve  now  been  con- 
demned as  olw^cenf — a  word  which  htcrally  means 
that  tliey  should  he  kept  out  of  sight;  and 
the  personal  or  topical  bases  of  it  fade  out  of  sight 
by  theciselves  as^  year  by  year,  the  mei],  the 
polities^  and  the  manners  concerned  are  swiftly 
forgotten.  Su  old  fun  is  apt  eitliei-  to  make  men 
pruriently  snieter  n\id  whisjjer,  or  else  to  be  life- 
less as  i^^rketl  chajtipagae.  Fun  must  sjiarkle, 
and  the  very  essence  of  effervescence  lies  in  mo- 
mentary freshness.  To  laugh  healthily,  you  must 
laugh  loud. 

It  is  perhaps  more  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Greek  comedy  survives  at  all  thari  that  the  eleven 
examples  of  it  still  in  existence  are  all  by  one  man, 
and  that  his  lilerarj'  cai'eer  began  with  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Fifth  Century,  Of  the  Hfe  of  Aris- 
tophanes little  is  known.  He  was  Athenian;  he 
was  probably  horn  after  450;  his  first  appearance 
as  a  comic  poet,  though  precocious,  seems  to  have 
occurred  well  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  broke 
out;  and  he  lived  for  some  Wteen  or  twenty  yearg 
after  the  Cenlur>'  ended.  His  extant  comedies 
imply  that  his  sympathies  were  conservative  or 
even  reactionary,  at  a  period  when  the  state  of 
things  he  cared  for  was  swiftly  bound  nowhere; 
the  Symposium,  or  Banquet,  of  Plato,  represents 
him  in  good  company.  That  is  about  the  whole 
story. 

His  work  is  at  once  hard  to  understand  and 
harrier  to  translate.  To  appreciate  anything  like 
its  full  meaning  you  must  know  every  trace- 
able detail  of  tiie  political  and  social  conditions 
momentarily  existing  when  each  comedy  waa 
written;  you  must  guess  what  others,  now  beyond 
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iccovcjy,  may  perhaps  have  l»cen;  and  you  must 
admit  inM^liiblc  the  problems  occa.^ionalIy  pre- 
sented by  personal  or  topicjit  ntliisions.  When 
you  try  to  render  into  anotlirr  language  wliat 
despite  the^e  di£Gciiltie-s  you  Itavc  discovered,  you 
will  find  any  modem  langiifige  to  fail.  It  could 
hardly  manage  tlie  fundamental  need  of  expressing 
serious  purpc»se  in  terms  of  unbridled  license  and 
broad  burlesque,  reduced  to  a  metrical  form  of 
exquisitely  varied  exactitude.  When  it  strives 
to  combine  with  this  the  need  of  animating  the 
lines  with  incessant,  unexpected  fun,  both  witty 
and  humorous,  and  of  sweetening  the  whole  with 
passages,  mostly  choral,  unsurpassed  for  lyric 
beauty,  the  task  becomes  superhuman;  and  yet 
until  the  task  is  accomplished  in  a  style  of  seem- 
ingly spontaneous,  idiomatic  ease,  you  can  hardly 
even  approach  Anstophanic  effect.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  Ihflt  nobndy  has  done  so>  The  double 
wonder  is  (hat  Aristophanes  remains  so  fascinating 
to  all  who  care  for  him  in  the  (Jirek  as  to  keep 
them  Incessantly  attempting  the  imgiossible  with  a 
courage  which  he  would  have  been  the  itrst  to 
laugh  at,  and  that  after  ail  they  have  managed  to 
give  English  readers  even  a  shadowy  notion  of 
what  he  was. 

Fortmiately  for  us  here  and  now,  the  Comedy  of 
Aristophane?!  which  most  Instantly  concerns  the 
traditions  of  litcrnliire  has  been  translated  into 
English  better  than  any  other.  Gilbert  Murray's 
version  of  the  Frogs  is  licentious,  to  be  sure,  oiily 
in  its  dainty  avoidance  of  Aristophanic  license; 
and  its  lyrie  beauties  never  reach  the  point  of 
haunting  charm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clcar^ 
swift,  idiomatic,  easy  to  read»  and  so  faithful  to 
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tho  fun  of  the  origina]  that  nhen  read  aloud  it  will 
often  excite  spontaneous  laughter  The  subject 
of  the  Frogs  is  the  slate  of  dramatic  literature  in 
the  year  405,  The  death  of  Euripides  the  year 
before,  shortly  followed  by  that  of  Sophocles,  had 
left  the  tragic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  can 
now  see,  virtually  complete.  There  were  plenty 
of  tragic  poets,  and  theie  were  to  be  a  great  many 
more,  but  none  to  vie  through  the  ages  with  the 
three  great  Fifth  Century  masters.  This  truth  in- 
stantly impresses  the  divinely  prescient  god  Di- 
onyaua,  who  bereft  on  earth  of  tragic  artificers 
able  duly  to  celebrate  his  festivals,  feels  impelled 
to  bring  back  one  of  them  from  the  shades.  He 
appears  in  broadly  comic  conventional  character, 
disguised  as  Heracles.— one  of  whose  feats  was  the 
recovery  of  Alccstis  from  the  dead, — and  veiy  much 
and  reasonably  afraid  of  the  discomforts  and  mis* 
adventures  he  may  have  to  undergo;  among  other 
things  this  Aristophanic  deity  is  the  most  abject 
imaginable  coward.  Charon  compels  him  to  earn 
his  passage  across  the  Siyx  by  taking  a  very  in- 
expert hand  at  the  oars;  on  the  waj'  he  is  scared 
and  chaffed  by  a  ghostly  chorus  of  Stygian  frogs, 
to  whom  the  name  of  ihe  comedy  is  due.  All  of 
which,  despite  Giltjert  MurTay*s  skill,  may  per- 
haps seem  a  little  dull  in  Twentielh  Centiu"y  Eng- 
lish. When  we  fflirly  get  to  the  Shades,  however, 
things  wake  up.  For  a  good  many  years,  it  seems, 
there  had  been  no  question  that  in  thb  mildly 
dismal  eternity  £schylus  was  entitled  to  all  the 
honours  due  the  greatest  of  tragic  poets;  when 
Buripides  followed  beyond  the  grave,  he  proceeded 
to  claim  these  dignities  for  himself,  ^schylus 
violently  disputes  the  claim,  and  the  last  half  of 
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the  Frogs'  is  devoted  to  their  quarr^lf /.They  ap- 
peal to  Pluto,  ahusing  eacb  other  witli  i^io^ant 
quotations  or  parodjes  of  their  own  verses.  "  i^'t'W'  , 
muclj  fliictiiaiion,  Pluto  decides  in  favour  of  ,^8-/' 
diylus,  who  takes  the  m^ca^ion  to  pronounce  Soph-"*  -'/•.'*,- 
Dcles,  and  not  Euripides,  second  to  himself-  The  ">"": 
comedy  ends  with  his  start  back  to  Athens — which 
Implies  that,  whatever  happens  to  Euripides,  the 
tragedies  of  -^schylus  are  not  going  to  be  shelved. 
There  could  be  no  broader  burlesque;  and  certain 
passages — particularly  that  where  jEschylua  caps 
line  after  line  of  Etiripidean  prologue  with  two 
ridiculous  words  which  fit  both  sense  and  metre,' 
yet  state  that  ^Egyptus,  Dionysus,  Cadmus, 
Pelops,  and  other  divine  or  heroic  beings  have  lost 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  their  cakes  of  soap — are 
durably  laughable.  Incidentally,  this  buoyant 
popular  criticism  of  almost  contemporary  poetry 
keeps  the  tragic  poets  astonishingly  alive.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  judicial;  it  docs  not  even  pretend  to 
be  fair;  but  it  contagiously  expresses  the  mood 
which,  from  those  days  to  ours*  has  resented  the 
vulgarising  of  fine  art,  and  has  been  impulsively 
disposed  to  regard  changes  as  probably  for  the 
worse.  The  most  wonderful  thing  about  it  is 
that,  if  you  will  let  it  recall  you  to  the  poets  it 
concerns*  you  will  find  yourself  appreciating  and 
enjoying  tliem  decidedly  more  than  when  you  read 
them  first. 

Most  of  our  A  ristophanic  comedies  concern 
matters  either  political  or  social,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  understood  without  considerable  study 
of  the  conditions  amid  which  tliey  were  written; 
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all  hav^'Airteiation,  to  be  sure^  and  pansage-s  ?40 
gentrftflUed  both  as  fun  and  as  poetry  that  you  can 
har^V  f»'I  *-o  find  plenty  of  reason  why  they  are 
''-etcellent;  most,  however^  need  a  good  deal  of 
''annotation,  except  for  tlie  initiated,  and  some- 
times even  for  ihem.  With  one,  however,  this  \s 
\css  the  case,  if  indeed  it  be  eoniparatively  the  case 
At  all-  The  Clouds,  originally  produced  some 
twenty  years  before  the  Frogs,  ridicules  the  in- 
Qiienoe  of  new-fangled  pliilosK^phy  on  good  old  b^ 
ttefs  and  inannersi,  much  as  cnisty  Victorian 
churchmen  did  their  beat  now  and  again,  over 
their  port,  to  laugh  down  evohition  or  the  higher 
criticn»in;  and  the  central  figure  of  the  comedy 
is  a  fantastic  caricature  of  Socrates,  who  is  tradi- 
tionally said  ratiier  to  have  enjoyed  this  exhibitiuti 
of  hlmwtf  on  the  popular  stage.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, the  Socrates  of  the  Clouds,  though  his  mask 
probably  resembled  the  grotesque  features  of  the 
real  man  and  his  costume  the  odd  untidiness  for 
which  the  real  man  was  noted,  has  little  more  than 
a  name  in  common  with  the  character  whom  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  thought  worthy  to  place  in  the 
setf-admonishlng  maxim  "Imitate  Jesus  and  Soc- 
rates." Dr.  Henrj'  Jackson's  matchless  article  on 
him  ill  the  Encyclopfedia  Britannica'  tells  the  true 
Story  incomparably  for  such  purposes  as  ours. 
For  more  tlian  one  reason,  nevertheless,  the  Soc- 
rates of  the  Clouds  is  worth  our  attention;  no 
other  account  of  this  remarkable  man  is  anywhere 
near  so  early,  none  other  indeed  is  fully  contem- 
porary, and  no  other  so  clearly  reminds  us  that 
Fifth  Century  Athens  was  the  city  where  that  life 
was  lived  which  will  live  forc%'er  in  the  faithful 
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rerruQi&ccncC'S  of  XenophoD  and  the  idealised 
dialogues  of  Plnlo.  These  works  themselves  be- 
long not  to  the  Fifth  Century  but  to  the  Fourth, 
The  man  they  concern,  however,  passed  ftll  his 
years  but  the  very  last  in  the  Fifth.  To  think  of 
the  Fifth  ^v^thout  remembering  that  he  was  there 
would  be  almost  as  incomplete  as  to  think  of  it 
without  remembering  Pericles  or  Phidias.  Were 
any  easily  accessible  English  version  of  the 
Clouds  half  so  readable  as  Gilbert  Murray's 
translation  of  the  Frogs*  we  should  dwell  on  this 
comedy  longer;  for  next  to  the  Frogs  it  is  the 
most  important  contribution  of  Aristophanes  to  the 
traditions  of  European  literature, 

Aristophanes,  as  we  have  seen,  lived  and  wrote 
for  some  years  after  the  Fifth  Century  ended.  On 
the  whole,  however,  his  true  place  is  in  the  last 
quarter  of  it.  When  his  work  began,  the  Century 
had  already  added  to  its  inheritance  of  epic,  di- 
dacticj  and  iyric  poetry  its  own  contributions  of 
tragic  poetry  andof  histxiry;  to  these  Aristophanes 
added  tlie  primal  enduring  escample  of  comic 
poetry.  No  other  hundred  years  of  Europe  has 
been  quite  so  splendidly  creative,  even  in  litera- 
ture &lone.  Though  essentially  European,  how- 
ever, that  Uterahire  slill  remained,  and  compla- 
cently supposed  tUelf  nationally  fireek  and  locally 
Athenian.  Athens  held  everything  else  provincial 
or  barbarous. 


cnAPTER  m 

THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  BEFORE  CHRIST 

T 

HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Agun  wc  come  to  a  Century  where,  if  our  pur- 
pose were  historical,  Greece  might  detain  and 
perplex  us  long.  Concerned,  however,  only  with 
facta  which  the  Fourth  Century  brought  into  such 
traditional  existence  that  they  have  remained  mat- 
ters of  general  literary  allusion,  we  can  summarise 
them  pretty  simply, 

When  the  Fourth  Century  began,  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  tlie  imperial  power  of  Athena  was 
broken.  Athens  reiuainal,  however,  an  important 
centre  of  trade  and  of  culture.  The  Age  of  Pci> 
ides,  which  has  never  faded  from  tradition,  was 
still  well  within  the  limits  of  human  niemoiy. 
There  were  times,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  when 
something  hke  imperial  re^covery  may  have  seemed 
more  than  possible.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
most  significant  clruumstance  in  completely  Greek 
perspective,  seems  the  most  nearly  familiar  name 
in  military  tradition  from  the  first  half  of  the  Cen- 
tury, Just  who  Epatuinondas  was  and  what  be 
did  IS  perhaps  genei^illy  forgotten;  so  indeed  may 
also  he  the  names  of  his  living  victury  at  Ijeurlra, 
Hiid  of  what  he  believed  his  dying  victory  at  Man- 
tinea;  but  hardly,  if  he  is  remembered  at  all,  the 
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fact  that  he  was  Dot  of  Athens  but  of  Thebcd. 
There  had  been  a  while  when  Spartan  power 
looked  dominant;  Theban  power  suppressed  that; 
and  Theban  power  virtually  ended  when  Epami- 
nonda8  Fell,  For  our  purposes  it  is  enougli  to  re- 
member tliat  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  Century 
the  history  of  Greece  proper  i^  in  a  state  of  luUeido* 
scopic  confusion, 

To  the  northward  of  (Jreeoe,  meanwhile,  the 
power  of  MfLcecioii  was  rapidly  a^uinmg  a  form 
more  portentous  tlian  any  previously  known  id 
Europe.  This  region^  frnni  Ihc*  Athenian  point 
of  vie^',  was  sL-uii-harbaroiiJ^;  but  its  culture  and 
\ls  fasliion  were  (m^ek^  inmh  an  those  of  Pru^a 
were  French  uuder  Frederick  the  Great,  Its  gov- 
ernment was  a  inunarchy,  increasing  in  organisa- 
tiun  and  in  streiiglii;  its  best-reuiemljcred  military 
device,  the  phalaaXr  was  more  formidable  than 
anything  pre\iously  known>  In  359,  a  youUi 
named  Philip  became  king.  For  twenty  years 
his  authority  increased,  while  that  of  the  dis- 
cordant Grecian  states  diminished-  In  338  his 
victory  at  Chaeronea  made  him  military  master 
of  Greece;  the  next  year  he  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged as  commander-in-ehief  of  the  Greeks;  and 
rhat  mii^ht  have  ensued  if  lie  had  not  been  aasas- 

lated  iu  33tt,  when  only  forty-seven  years  old, 
nobody  knows. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  wondrous  than  what 
came  to  pass.  The  next  thirteen  years  comprise 
tlie  imperial  career  of  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father's  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
whose  deatli  at  thirty-thrcc  prevented  the  consoli- 
dation of  an  empire  European  in  origin,  unprec- 
edented in  extent,  and  professedly  Crock  in  cul- 
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turc,  He  began  by  reducing  Greece  itself  to  sub- 
jection* incidentally  deatroying  Thebes  but  spar- 
ing the  hou^  of  Pindar.  Then  he  swept  over  ^Vsia 
Minor,  and  down  through  Syria;  and  Eg:>'pt  sub- 
nutted  to  him,  and  he  founded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  the  great  seaport,  Ale![andria»  which  still 
bean  his  name.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Persia  itself,  where  he  completelj'  overtJirew  the 
power  of  Darius  III,  and  took  possession  of  Bab- 
ylon»  of  Susa*  of  Perseptjlis,  and  of  Ecbatana, 
Then  he  pressed  eastward  even  to  India,  where 
troubles  with  his  troops  prevented  him  from  push- 
ing on  to  the  Ganges,  Forced  temporarily  to 
withdraw,  he  went  down  the  Indus,  and  so  west- 
ward across  burning  deserts.  He  got  as  far  as 
Babylon,  where  he  died  of  a  8udden  fever  in  the 
year  323.  There  had  never  befure  l»een  so  tri- 
umphant a  short  life  as  his;  and  there  has  been  aone 
sinc'e^  His  military  genius  was  of  the  highest. 
Wherever  he  went  he  founded  eities  on  Greek 
principles,  and  introduced  Greek  forms  of  art. 
His  name  survives  to  this  day  in  India — trans- 
muted into  Sikanda.  or  some  such  form;  you  can 
long  trace  Greek  inSuence  In  Indian  sculpture. 
And  so  on.  No  wonder  his  head  was  turned;  in 
Egypt  he  Is  said  to  have  declared  himself  the  son 
not  of  Philip  but  of  Zeus;  in  the  Orient  he  as- 
sumed something  like  the  character  of  its  native 
sovereigns,  requiring  his  courtiers  and  generals  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet.  There  were 
times  when  he  drank  hard;  in  an  outburst  of  fur>% 
towards  the  end  of  a  feast,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  bis  loyal  friend  Clitus;  the  excesses  de- 
scribed in  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast  are  not 
far  from  literal  truth.     Yet  if  need  were  he  could 
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bear  witbout  complaint  the  hardships  oi  a  com- 
mon soldier  Though  he  did  not  live  to  accom- 
pUsh  what  he  had  begun,  his  Century  sinyn  tradi- 
tionally his,  and  the  tradition  of  him  has  never 
been  forgotten  or  even  much  dimmed.  To  this 
day,  for  example,  the  moat  classic  form  of  French 
verse  is  called  Alexandrine  because  it  is  based  on 
that  in  which  a  French  poem  purporting  to  de- 
scribe the  ejcplojts  of  Alexander  was  written  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  some  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
iUcxander  was  dead  and  gone. 

From  the  confusion  with  which  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury began,  accordingly,  there  emerges  in  the 
mid-century  this  tremendously  distinct  fact  of 
Macedonian  empire,  when  Europe,  reversing  the 
earlier  Persian  story,  possessed  herself  of  the  Le- 
vant, of  Eg>'pt,  and  of  southwestern  Asia,  And 
though  DO  longer  purely  Greek,  the  Europe  which 
did  so  cherished  and  spread  the  cultural  traditions 
of  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  however,  something 
like  the  old  confusion  ensued.  Greece  itself  re- 
lapsed into  internal  quarrels  and  warfares.  The 
Hcli(^nispd  Orient  was  disputed  among  the  gen- 
erals of  Alexander,  several  of  whom  established 
separate  independent  monarcliies.  In  actual  his- 
tory- all  this  is  important.  In  tradition  it  has 
mostly  faded.  The  single  clearly  surviving  fact 
ia  what  liappened  in  Egjpt.  Here,  one  of  llie 
general-s  Ptolrniy  by  name,  founded  with  its  cap- 
ital at  Alexandria  a  <irerian  dynasty  destined  in 
hold  the  throne  until  its  last  sovereign  descendant, 
Cleopaira,  took  her  life  rather  than  surrender 
herself  to  be  exliibited  in  triumph  by  the  Roman 
conqueror  who  was  soon  to  be  Augustus  Ca?sar- 
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Yet,  somehow,  Athens  held  her  course  as  the 
direct  heir  of  Periclean  culture.  In  sculpture  the 
Fourlli  Century  gave  its  the  work  of  Praxiteles; 
and  when  you  compare  the  Hermes  of  Olyuipia 
with  llie  Elgin  marbles,  hikI  feel  the  diflerencr, 
you  will  be  at  pains  to  choose  which  you  would 
keep  if  you  must  lose  one.  In  literature,  too, 
though  the  great  period  of  Greek  poetry  was  com- 
plete, tlie  Century  produced  new  masterpieces  of 
prose- 
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Though  probably  the  lea**t  important  Fourth 
Century  writer  on  whom  we  shall  touch,  and  io- 
deed  less  so  than  any  other  Greek  within  our  pres- 
ent scope^  Xenophon  is  among  Ihe  most  widely 
familiar.  His  admitted  lack  of  that  indefinable 
quality  called  genius  Uas  combined  with  a  not  very 
strongly  founded  opinion  tlial  his  prose  Is  unusually 
good  to  make  him  at  once  comparatively  ea*jy  to 
read,  and  suitable  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
leam  the  Greek  langunge.  So  his  work  has  been 
much  used  in  schootbooks,  even  to  this  day.  The 
circumstance,  with  it«  dismal  consequences  of 
grammatical  analysis,  deprives  him,  to  be  sure,  of 
anything  like  popularity — which  he  once  and  de- 
servedly enjoyed;  at  the  same  time,  it  almost 
cruelly  saves  him  from  oblivion,  at  once  giving 
Lim  an  eminence  rather  above  his  merit,  and  fixing 
in  schoolboy  unnds  the  notion  that  all  tbe  trouble 
they  are  put  to  when  trying  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  elementary  Greek  will  lead  them  only 
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into  vistas  of  tolerably  animated  polite  common-* 
plare. 

He  was  by  birth  an  AtLeoian  gentleman^  at  a 
time  not  unlike  our  own,  wbeD  persons  of  his  con- 
dition, who  once  enjoyed  perhaps  more  considera- 
tion than  they  deserve,  are  condemned  by  demo- 
cratic entlm.^iasm  to  be  ratber  impotent  objects 
of  popular  distrust.  In  the  year  400  he  appears 
to  have  been  somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  old,  and  had  already  had  his  two 
most  noteworthy  experiences:  friendship  with 
Socrates,  and  a  considerable  part  in  the  celebrated 
retreat  of  ten  tliousand  Greek  mercenaries  from 
what  promised  to  be  annihilating  defeat  in  Persia. 
The  confusion  of  Athenian  politics  led  to  his  exile. 
For  some  years  he  lived  a  life  of  literarj'  leisure 
under  the  more  congenial  and  aristocratic  domin- 
ion of  Sparta.  He  is  thought  to  have  died  before 
the  middle  of  the  Century-. 

His  writings  are  rather  more  copious  than  we 
generally  remember.  The  most  carefully  studied, 
the  Cyropeedia,  pretends  to  be  an  idealised  life 
of  the  great  Persian,  C>tus,  and  introduces  a  good 
deal  of  matter  concerning  education;  it  waa 
early  included  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library.  He 
wrote,  too,  a  number  of  treatises  or  pamphlets 
about  constitutional  matters,  about  horsemanship 
both  military  and  civil,  about  hunting,  and  about 
othei"  things.  For  onr  purposes,  none  of  tliese  is 
remarkable.  Other  works  of  his,  however,  touch 
on  three  distinct  matters,  all  worth  our  attention. 
The  first  is  his  Hellenica,  an  actual  history. 
Xenophon  took  up  tlie  history  of  Greece  at  the 
point  where  Thucydides  left  it,  and  carried  on  the 
turbulent  story  until  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
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His  later  sympathies  were  Spartan;  he  had 
nothing  like  the  power  of  Thucydides,  nor  yet 
the  advantage  of  creating  what  amounted  to  a 
new  form  of  historical  expression.  So  this  history 
bears  to  the  book  which  it  attempts  to  continue  a 
relation  like  that  of  Smollett's  chapters  on  the 
history  of  England  to  the  more  impressive  work 
of  Hume,  It  has  a  certain  vaiue»  partly  for  want 
of  an  immediate  rival;  but  it  is  manifestly  in- 
ferior. Had  Xenophon  done  no  more  than  this 
and  his  lesaer  works,  he  would  hardly  have  risen 
above  our  present  horizon. 

His  most  familiar  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
eominonly  supposed  by  schoolboys  to  be  all  he 
wrote,  has  two  claims  to  our  attention:  il  clearly 
records  with  considerable  spirit  a  distinct  episode 
in  uiiUtary  history,  and  the  general  character  of 
this  episode  so  contrasts  with  the  historical  mat- 
ters treated  by  Herodotus  and  by  Tliucydides  as 
to  make  it  strongly  typical  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  Fifth  Century,  Herodotus  almost 
epically  celebrates  the  national  victories  with 
which  that  Century  began;  Thucydides  superbly 
collects  the  story  of  the  virtually  civil  wars  iu 
which  the  fruits  of  those  victories  were  lost; 
Xenophon  circumstantially  tells  what  happened 
to  a  large  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  shortly  after 
the  Peloponnesian  War  came  to  an  end.  At  just 
about  this  time  Artaxerxes  H  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Persia;  after  the  good  old  Oriental 
fashion  his  brother  Cyrus  attempted  to  supplant 
him,  and  accordingly  hired  a  considerable  force 
of  Greek  soldiers,  no  longer  needed  for  hostilities 
among  tlie  Greeks.  In  the  expedition  Xenophon 
took  part.    The  name,  Anabasis,  by  which  his 
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account  of  it  Is  commonly  called^  properly  applica 
only  to  the  find:  of  his  eight  Books;  for  it  means 
something  like  ''advance,'*  and  .seven  of  the  Books 
are  devoted  to  what  happened  to  the  Greeks  after 
Cyrus  had  t>een  defeated  and  killed  at  Cunaxa,  not 
very  far  from  Bahylon,  They  made  their  way 
aeruss  hostile  coiiotrj'  to  the  Black  Sea.  Xeno- 
phfin's  narrative  of  how  they  did  so,  and  inci- 
dentally (jf  the  part  he  played  in  the  retreat, — 
as  he  always  writes  of  himself  not  In  the  first  per- 
son but  ill  the  tliird,  he  can  commend  himself  un- 
tilushingly, — is  said  by  tlie  few  who  have  been 
allowed  Lu  read  it  without  stopping  for  grammatical 
exenrsicms  to  be  clear  and  interesting.  Certainly 
we  possess  no  earher  record  of  a  distinct  military 
operation  so  detailed>  so  apparently  precise,  and 
so  nearly  animated,  ^^^le^  we  stop  to  think^  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rathex  over* 
emphasises  what  was  at  best  a  technically  credit- 
able tactical  episode,  important  mostly  to  the  few 
thousand  Greeks  who  thereby  mana^d  to  escape 
annihilation,  and  that  these,  at  the  moment,  were 
only  soldiers  of  fortune,  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
h]|*hest  bidder.  Remember  the  mood  of  Ilerod- 
otUB^and  Marathon, and  Thermopyls, and  Salamis; 
compare  M'lth  these  the  mood  of  an  aulobiographer 
whose  f^at  achievement  is  that  he  kept  his  skin, 
and  the  skins  of  others,  intact;  and  you  will 
ironically  feel  the  difference  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  great  Fifth  Century. 

The  remaining  work  of  Xenophon,  though  less 
generally  known,  is  on  the  whole  his  most  memora- 
ble. As  a  youth  he  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Socrates,  whom  he  appears  to  have  known  well. 
Socrates  at  the  age  of  seventy  was  condemned  to 
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death  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  fantaslically  demo- 
cratic popular  court,  on  the  grounds  of  irreligioii 
and  of  corrupting  the  young;  refusing  more  than 
one  means  to  ;ivoid  his  penalty,  he  drank  tie 
poisonous  di-uiight  coniinanded  by  Atlieiii'iu  law, 
and  slept  in  peace.  Tlie  account  of  his  end  by 
F]ato>^  acL<epLed  as  hisLurical,  is  auiuug  the  no- 
blest passages  of  wo rl<] -literature.  Xenophon, 
who  lo%'ed  and  respected  his  memory,  defended  it 
in  a  long,  somewhat  rambUiig  series  of  recollec- 
tions, now  generally  known  by  its  Latin  name, 
Mem r>r&b ilia.  They  come  half-wny  between  the 
extravagant  caricatures  of  Ari&toplmnes,  and  tLe 
idealised  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  thus,  when  com- 
pared with  either  of  them,  have  an  appearance 
of  literal  fidelity.  Though  this  may  be  dehisi\^, 
— for  one  thing,  Socrates  is  frequently  presented 
as  speakings  and  of  course  nobody  could  remem- 
ber his  exact  words  after  an  interval  of  years, — it 
may  be  at  least  traditionally  accepted;  and  it 
makes  the  Memorabilia  substantially  interesting 
beyond  almost  anything  else  on  which  we  have 
touched.  Even  in  Dak^ns's  clear  and  fluent  Eng- 
lish version,  to  be  sure,  you  will  hardly  have 
patience  to  read  them  through.  Open  them  at 
random,  though,  as  you  might  open  a  volume  of 
recent  memoirs  or  letters,  and  you  will  have  an 
instant  sense  that  what  your  eye  lights  on  is  not 
only  true  but  living.  The  oftcncr  you  do  so,  the 
oftener  you  will  be  disposed  to  do  so  again.  In 
the  end  you  will  fed  them  to  justify  the  loving 
summary  of  the  character  of  Socrates  with  which 
they  end.'  Their  definite  and  simple  task  is  ac- 
comphahcd.     Thua,  in.  the  perspective  of  European 
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literature  Xenophon  takes  his  place  as  the  first 
enduring  writer  of  anecdotic  biography. 

At  least  two  of  hia  minor  works  (fivo  other 
glimpses  of  Socrates.  The  Economist,  a  lon^ah 
treatise  on  the  Science  of  the  Household,  takes  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  one  Cri^ 
tobulua;  and  the  Symposium,  or  Banquet,  intro- 
duces Socrates  in  a  convivial  company  whose  con- 
duct and  speech  are  occasionally  such  as  unpleas- 
antly to  recall  Maraiday's'  celebrated  comparison 
of  the  morals  of  I'lato  with  those  of  Sir  tJeorge 
Etheregc.  Negligil)le  in  themseJves,  at  least  for 
students  **o  cursory  as  we  are  now,  these  dialogues 
have  the  interest  of  showing  what  Xenophon 
could  do  when  measured  with  Plalo,  For  the 
method  of  both  and  tlie  substance  of  one — the 
Symposium — are  to  be  found  in  celebrated  works 
of  that  justly  celebrated  pliilosopher.  The  com- 
parison IS  perhaps  iinkin^l  to  Xenophon.  Without 
it  his  i>orl  ra it-sketches  of  Socrates  might  appear 
stronger  than  they  do  now.  With  it,  one  feels 
him,  for  all  hjs  lojalty  and  for  all  the  fidelity  of 
his  purpose,  fatally  free  from  hisiglil.  He  im- 
plies what  Socrates  looked  like  and  how  he  be- 
haved; he  tells  you  what  kind  of  things  Socrates 
said,  and  how  these  affected  the  great  variety  of 
Athenians  to  whom,  through  fifty  years  or  more, 
Socrates  incessantly  said  themj  but  somehow 
Xenophon  keeps  hopelessly  outside  of  the  character 
he  is  attempting  to  portray.  He  does  enough  to 
make  Socrates  both  real  and  memorable,  but  hard- 
ly enough  to  make  Socrates  immortal.  Doubtless, 
Uie  Socrates  of  Plato  is  variously  idealised;  very 
probably  the  Socrates  and  the  Athens  of  Xeno- 

■  £uly  10  bit  «*My  oa  tb«  Comic  Dnautiito  of  Uu  Bcitarfttioa. 
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phon — incidentally  full  ut  »nch  social  amt^ily  as 
OIK"  instinrlively  fwls  must  havr  <.'xi?^Uvl  at  a 
period  wbicli  produced  tlie  fine  art  of  Fiflli  Century 
(ireece-^-are  very  like  facts.  Tliese  facts «  too^ 
would  be  priceless  if  we  bad  notliiag  else  to  balance 
the  extravagances  of  Aristophanes,  As  they  standi 
however,  they  sink  into  little  more  than  record  of 
how  Ihe  last  fjuarter  of  the  Fifth  Century  was  re- 
oienibered  by  a  cultivated  Athenian  gentleman, 
condemned  by  circumstance  to  a  life  of  literary 
Insure  during  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  Fourth. 
Hud  this  beeu  the  chief  literature  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  aa-ordingly,  we  should  have  had  from 
UiHl  period  only  evidence  of  how  the  great  phase 
of  literature  brought  into  permanent  being  by 
Herodotus,  and  brought  nearer  earth  by  Thucyd- 
ides,  WAS  politely  declining.  Happily  for  everj'- 
body»  this  very  period  has  given  us  literature  as 
priceless  as  any  from  the  great  Century  it  followed. 


in 
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Philosophy,  which  literally  means  love  of  wis- 
dom, is  as  old  as  humanity.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  men  without  dcairc  for  knowledge,  without 
aspiration  toward  truth-  Such  desire  and  aspira- 
tion they  have  always  expressed,  sometimes  in  the 
crude  form  of  aphorisms  and  proverbs,  sometimes 
in  recurrently  futile  effort  to  think  into  order  the 
dazzling  confusion  of  perception.  By  the  Fifth 
Century,  both  phases  of  expression  were  immem«>- 
rial  in  Greece;  and  if  our  concern  were  with 
philo5ophy   we    might  already   have    mentioned 
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them^  toucliing  on  such  names  bs  Thulcs,  who  U 
said  to  have  flourished  in  the  Seventh  Century^ 
and  Pytbagorafi,  whose  traditionally  more  familiar 
name  is  usujilly  placed  in  the  ^xth.  When  Athens 
was  at  her  height  in  the  Fifth,  there  seems  to  have 
been  oonsideriible  philosophical  activity,  along  with 
the  fine  art  and  the  literature  on  which  we  have 
dwelt^  This,  indeed,  is  what  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes satirises  and  attacks.  The  old  order 
was  changing  and  with  it  the  old  faiths;  compared 
with  the  gods  of  ^schylus,  those  of  Euripides  are 
feebly  divine.  In  such  conditloas,  as  in  our  own 
times,  you  will  generally  find  anywhere  numerous 
more  or  less  honcfit  purveyors  of  new  truths  beau- 
tifully systematic  at  first  sight,  but  apt  soon  to 
prove  filmy  and  flimsy, 

When  the  Fourth  Century  began*  this  kind  of 
th.ing,  even  though  permanently*  traceable,  had 
not  yet  developed  into  lasting  literature.  From 
Homer  down,  no  doubt,  there  was  much  detached 
aphorism  scattered  through  Greek  poetry  and 
Greek  tradition;  this,  however,  was  either  inci- 
dental to  the  poems— epic»  lyric,  or  dramatic — 
where  it  occurred,  or  else  took  the  form  of  separate 
and  fragmentary  sajTugs,  such  as  *'Know  thy- 
self/' By  the  Fifth  Century,  too,  there  were  phil- 
osophic poets,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was 
probably  the  Sicilian  Empedocles,  One  reason 
why  their  hexametric  statements  of  doctrine  do 
not  quite  rise  to  the  level  of  world 'literature  may 
very  likely  be  that,  so  far  as  they  have  been  pre- 
scrved^  they  surWve  only  in  few  and  broken  frag- 
ments. A  more  substantial  reason  why  Fifth  Cen- 
tury philosophy  produced  no  literary  masterpiece 
is  pretty  clear  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Soc- 
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rates,  by  far  tlie  most  important  Athenian  thinker 
of  that  period,  never  wrote  a  line.  Neither  did  he 
ever  have  anything  like  a  school,  or  centre  of  sys- 
tematic teaching;  the  fact  that  Aristophanes  rcp- 
TCdCDts  him  as  the  head  of  a  regular  establishment 
for  instruction  was  ilself.  when  the  Clouds  ap- 
peared, an  incisive  thrust  of  satire,  implying  that 
Socrates  was  really'  what  he  had  all  his  life  pro- 
fessed himself  and  persistently  tried  not  to  be 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  eccentric  and  often 
vexatious  habit,  throughout  his  career,  was  to 
mingle  with  men  in  public  places,  to  pretend  to  seek 
the  wisdom  they  believed  themselves  to  possess,  to 
ply  them  with  ingenious  queidions  until  they  were 
driven  intomaKesof  contradiction,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  speculate  about  the  rays  of  truth  which 
might  begin  dimly  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of 
an  ignorance  which  he  professed  himself  to  share 
with  tiiem.  He  was  often  stimulating,  generally 
salutary^  and  seldom  negligible;  his  purpose, 
though  now  and  again  disguised  by  irony  and 
humour,  was  honest  and  high;  his  conduct,  grant- 
ing the  accepted  morals  of  his  time,  was  blameless 
to  the  point  of  saintliness;  but  he  was  frequently 
irritating,  and  hardly  ever  conclusive.  All  this 
clearly  appears  in  the  Memorabiha  of  Xenophon, 
one  of  the  younger  men  whom  he  most  deeply  in- 
fluenced; but  nothing,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
can  make  Xenophon  of  more  than  secondary  lit- 
erary importance.  So  the  Socrates  of  world- 
literature  is  hardly  more  Xenophon's  than  he  is 
that  of  Aristophanes;  he  is  the  Socrates  set  forth 
in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 

lake    Xenophon,    Pkto    was  a    gentleman   of 
Athens,  who  could  remember  the  last  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years  of  the  Fifth  Centurj'  and  who  wrote 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Fourth .  L!ke  Xenophon* 
he  wa»  deeply  influenced  by  SocrateH.  Unlike 
Xenophon,  he  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in 
public  Kffairs,  and  he  was  himself  a  man  of  the 
h!ghe7;l  iiilellettual  and  literary  power.  Even  if  he 
had  writleit  nothing,  indeed^  Phito  imghl  slill  be 
traditionally  remembered  as  one  who  never  ceased 
to  think  forward  with  the  impulse  given  him  by 
Socrates,  and  whose  comparatively  systematic 
teaching  has  made  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 
habitually  taught — the  Academy,  which  seema  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  public  park,  very  near  Athens 
— &  general  European  name  for  institutions  of 
learning  or  of  instruction.  And  even  if  he  had 
never  taught,  his  writings  would  stay  meniorable* 
not  only  for  the  portrait-sketches  of  Socrates  on 
which  they  seem  originally  to  have  been  baaed, 
nor  yet  only  for  the  uncodified  philosophic  system 
or  tendency  which  they  increasingly  developed^  but 
also  for  the  artistic  skill  and  beauty*  c^  their  Uter- 
ary  form. 

It  Wiis  perhaps  the  lifelong  colloquial  habit  of 
Socrates  which  first  led  Plato  to  set  forth  the 
character  and  the  doctrines  of  his  master  in  dia- 
Ic^cs;  thus*  whatever  else,  he  could  best  rep- 
resent that  unique,  inspired,  grotesque  figure,  in- 
cessantly mingling  and  talking  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Besides  this  particular  ad- 
vantage, the  form  of  dialogue  has  two  or  three 
general  conveniences:  it  is  animated,  it  allows 
considerable  variety^  and  above  al!  it  never  quite 
commits  a  writer  to  the  opinions  thereby  put 
into  the  mouths  of  other  human  beings-  Yet,  as 
these  speakers,  however  distinctly  characterised. 
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aie  really  his  own  creatures,  he  can  use  Ihein  wlicii 
he  likes  as  vebicles  for  himself,  wilh  a  freedom 
both  artij*tic  and  intellectual  hardly  to  be  enjoyed 
oUierwUc  Given  the  form,  it  has  Dever  been 
belter  used  than  by  Plato,  who  first  established 
it  in  the  enduriiifr  literature  of  Europe.  Quite 
apart  from  what  he  has  to  say,  the  manner  in 
which  he  says  it  is  admirable. 

To  go  no  further,  the  first  page  or  ao  of  the  Re- 
public gives  a  glimpse  of  daily  AUK-nian  life  uhno^t 
as  lastingly  fresli  as  are  the  heroic  incidents  of 
the  Iliad  ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Symposium,  or  Banquet,  take  one  into  the  heart  of 
antique*  and  to  us  exotic,  conviviality;  and  the 
two  dialogues  concerning  the  last  days  of  Socrates* 
the  Crito  and  the  Phaedo,  are  masterpieces  of  nar- 
rative told  through  the  speeches  of  clearly'  individ- 
ualised characters*  Throughout,  indeed,  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato  exhale  the  atmosphere  of  social 
Athens  and  the  politeness  which  kept  its  most 
vagrant  excesses  within  tlie  limits  of  classic  de- 
corum. Not  long  ago  a  reader  who  accidentally 
opened  Jowett's  translation,  with  no  knowledge 
of  (ireek,  no  disposition  to  philosophic  specula- 
tion, and  a  general  impression  that  time-hon- 
oured masterpieces  are  tiresome^  was  surprised  to 
find  how,  if  you  skip  the  passages  which  bore 
you,  the  Dialogues  can  still  impress  you,  care- 
lessly turning  the  pages,  as  not  only  interesting 
but  often  amusing,  like  animated  and  witty  con- 
versational books  of  one's  own  time.  Thus  to 
dwell  on  the  mere  surface  of  works  inexbanslible 
for  depth  may  perhaps  appear  inadvertent.  By 
itself,  however,  that  surface  has  had  |>ermRnent 
effeet   on    European    literary    tradition.     Though 
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no  later  writer  of  dialogues  has  surpassed,  and 
iodced  none  lins  quite  equalled,  the  primal  ani- 
mation of  Plato,  you  will  find  his  njcthod  and 
the  semblance  of  his  devices  imitated  through  the 
centuries,  much  as  the  drama  of  Rome,  of  France, 
and  of  Ital^'  has  imitated  the  methods  and  de* 
vices  of  Euripides,  Except  for  Plato *s  dialogues, 
Romans  might  never  have  used  tiie  form;  and, 
confining  ourselves  to  English,  we  might  be  at 
pttins  otherwise  to  see  why  Uryden  should  ha^'e 
chosen  it  when  discussing  dramatic  criticism.  Ad* 
dhttn  when  wriling  about  tnedals,  or  Mr  Alex- 
ander 11.  Stephens  when,  a  few  years  after  the 
American  Civil  War,  he  wrote  two  large  volumes 
justifying  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Southern  Omfefleracy,  Masti^rpieces  of  any  art 
are  tyr^nt^  thut  die  hard. 

Though  the  order  in  which  Pluto's  Dialogues 
were  written  c«n  never  lie  c^erlainly  known,  one 
fact  about  them  seemji  generally  admitted.  He 
t>egan  by  an  effort  to  set  forth,  for  all  future  time, 
the  character  and  the  general  teachings  of  Soc- 
rates,  who  without  such  record  might  soon  fade 
into  little  more  than  a  name.  As  his  work  pro- 
ceeded he  tended  increasingly  to  think  for  himself, 
and  to  use  the  characters  in  the  dialogues  as 
vehicles  for  speculative  opinions  of  his  own.  At 
last  his  Socrates  Iwcame  pretty  shadowy;  and  the 
longest  of  the  dialo^ies,  the  Laws, — which  is 
generally  thought  his  latest,  —  drops  Socrates 
altogether,  consisting  of  a  political  discussion 
between  an  Athenian,  a  Cretan,  and  a  Laeedie- 
monian.  Even  here,  however,  Plato  never  ex- 
presses himself  directly;  throughout,  he  seta  forth 
wliat  he  has  to  say  after  the  Socratic  manner* 
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are  really  his  own  creatures,  h 
he  likes  as  vehicles  for  him^ 
both  artistic  and  intellectualw 
otherwise.  Given  the  fom^ 
better  used  than  by  Plato,  ;^ 
it  in  the  enduring  Uteratuw^ 
apart  from  what  he  has  t\7^ 
which  he  says  it  is  admirabw* 
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;ir  exhaustless  depths  more  and 
•  4lia  ig  light.     Reality,  as  ve  call  it, 

>  4IIU-  elusive,  phantasmal.     Beyond  it, 

MiU  ^^  stays  the  serene  eternity  of  im- 

I  |||||  Even  a  glimpse  of  ideals  may 

i||l^  le  troubles,  alleviate  the  miseries, 

^j^  aders  of  daily  life,  as  we  pass  from 

Nothing  but  recognition  of  ideals, 

/  be,  knowledge  of  what  they  may 

L  understandings  as  ours,  can  e\'er 

Is  the  calm  security  of  wisdom.     He 

.  throughout  our  passing  years  most 

men  and  there  are  generations  to 

{  like  this  appeal  beyond  all  others. 

y  know  it  or  not,  su<^  men  and  such 

are  the  secular  disciples  of  Plato. 

.hen  we  carelessly  tiy  to  name  ideals 

ty — such  as  love  grown  to  exceed  the 

elusions  of  the  flesh — we  are  apt,  with 

of  Fourth  Centuiy  Athens  a  few  years 

p's  victory  at  Cheeronea,  to  call  them 

been  all  that  the  Fourth  Century  con- 

the  literary  tradition  of  Europe,  the 

Id  accordingly  be  memorable  for  bring- 

iir  enduring  literature  the  fact  of  ptu- 

id  the  form  of  the  dialogue.    These,  as 

seen,  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 

The  next  quarter  of  it  added  two  more 

laes  to  the  literature  of  Greece.     These 

sthenes  and  Aristotle. 
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Demosthenes  and  Aristotle  were  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  are  said  to  have  died  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other-  In  875  both  were  boys; 
by  350  both  wt^re  past  thirty;  and  neither  sur- 
vived for  more  than  a  year  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Chronology  therefore  gives  no  help  towards  de- 
ciding which  to  dwell  on  first-  For  at  least  two 
reasons,  however,  it  seems  best  that  we  choose 
Demosthenes:  he  was  a  native  citizen  of  Athens, 
ao  deeply  concerned  with  civic  and  pnblic  matters 
that  his  career  implies  the  history  of  his  time;  and 
his  work  established  in  lasting  literature  a  dis- 
tinct fonn  of  expression-  The  career  of  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  was  of  i^tagira  on  the  sea- 
coast  near  Macedonia,  and  6rsl  came  to  Athena 
as  a  student,  is  compHralively  independent  of  his- 
tcry,  and  his  work,  allhough  second  to  none  in 
positive  iin[Mirtancv,  is  not  so  primaL  Without 
liim  European  literature  would  have  possessed  at 
least  one  phase  of  philo^ophy^  in  the  works  of 
Plato;  while,  until  Demosthenes  revealed  himself 
as  the  supreme  master  of  Grecian  oratory^  oratory 
had  hardly  taken  it^  independent  literary  place. 
There  is  a  third  reason^  Uk\  for  permitting  him  to 
interrupt  uur  glances  at  Fourth  Century  pln- 
losophy;  iiotliing  else  could  more  prudeiitly  re- 
mind us  how,  throughout  such  consideration!!  as 
uuiN,  we  are  com])elled  by  the  couditions  of  lan- 
guage to  trcAt  consecutively  matters  which  were 
really  contemporary.    Had  we  touched  on  Aristotle 
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first,  wc  Eni^ht  bave  been  at  more  pains  to  re- 
member that  pliilosopliy  had  not  completed  it« 
Fourth  Century  development  before  oratory,  the 
other  charaetcriatic  form  of  great  Fourtli  Century 
expression,  began. 

Demosthenes,  there  is  hardly  need  to  saj%  no 
more  invented  oratory  than  Plato  invented  phi- 
lo0oph>',  Herodotu3  history',  or  Homer  poetry. 
Like  tliem  he  only  carried  a  form  of  thought  and 
expression  so  far  Ijcyond  tlie  point  where  he  found 
it  as  not  only  to  make  its  origin  comparatively 
iiegligil)le>  but  also  permanently  to  influence  its 
futrire  course.  Masterpieces,  though  apt  to  sur- 
vive alone,  seldon*  if  ever  come  into  being  so;  the 
ver^'  existence  of  a  masterpiece  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  an  often  traceable  tradition,  or  school, 
Ujerebj'  so  crowned  tJiat  posterity  tends  to  forget 
the  foundations  on  which  great  works  must  always 
rest.  Without  a  cloud  of  dramatists  encompassing 
hun  round,  for  example,  we  could  never  have  had 
Shakspere;  yet,  though  some  hundreds  of  tJieir 
plays  exist,  the  growth  of  itacf>nian  heresy  al- 
ready pn»ves  liow  nearly  the  dust  of  no  more  than 
three  English  centuries  has  buried  them.  WTien 
such  oblivion  may  overtake  literature  made  in  our 
own  lunffUHge,  and  itsi^lf  its  own  excuse  far  being, 
wc  Jiet'd  wonder  little  that  the  Greek  urigins  of 
oratory  Kecm  importitnt  only  to  students  of  Greek 
history. 

This  form  of  expression  ta  distinctly  diSerent 
from  all  we  have  previously  considered.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  office  of  poetry  is  at  once  to  stir  and 
!o  please,  occasionally  conveying  information ; 
that  of  history  i«  to  inform,  meall^^'hile  exdtinjf 
attention  and  incidentally  giving  pleasure;    that 
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of  philosophy  is  to  explain  perptenties  and  pleas^ 
iintly  to  stimulate  thouffht.  Whatever  else,  alJ  the 
literature  we  have  as  yet  glanced  at,  from  Homer 
to  Plato,  may  be  regarded  as  having  fulfilled  its 
purpose  when  those  who  read  or  hear  it  are  duly 
informed,  atirred,  and  pleased.  At  least  to  this 
extent,  a  finished  work  is  the  chief  end  contem- 
phited  by  poets,  historians,  or  philosophers;  so 
far  as  any  of  these  desire  to  influence  those  whom 
they  address,  their  prime  purpose  is  to  influence 
only  opinion  or  mood,  or  at  most  to  induce  sym- 
pathy. The  object  of  oratory,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  by  no  means  accomplished  when  an  oration  is 
written  or  delivered,  nor  yet  when  hearers  or  read- 
ers completely  and  aympathclically  understand. 
Generally  speaking,  unless  an  oration  makes  men 
behave  otherwise  than  they  might  have  behaved 
if  let  alone,  it  is  only  a  display  of  rhetorical  fire- 
works. It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  rather  a 
secondary  matter— an  instrument  or  weapon  use- 
ful for  attaining  such  ends  as  are  sought  by 
practising  lawyers  and  practical  politicians. 

The  course  of  Athenian  history,  at  least  from 
the  period  of  the  Persian  Wars,  had  tended  to 
give  increasing  imporiaoce  to  eloquent  speeches- 
Decisions  of  grave  consequence,  both  political  and 
legal,  were  apt  to  be  made  by  a  majorily  vote; 
the  court  which  condemned  Socrates,  For  example, 
consisted  of  some  five  hundred  citizens,  a  large 
minority  of  whom  voted  in  his  favour.  Sucli  con- 
ditions, in  day»  when  nothing  like  what  we  should 
now  call  public  prints  existed,  made  oratory  nlmost 
uniquely  efficient.  A  man  who,  for  better  or 
worse,  could  persuade  an  asaembiy  to  act  as  he 
happened    to   desire   was  a   man   to   be  counted 
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with-  When  his  momentary  purpose  was  ac- 
complished, however,  his  means  of  accomplishing 
it  became  an  outworn  tool -^  at  best  a  matter 
of  record,  on  which  later  tools  could  be  mod- 
elled when  required.  By  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, two  requisites  of  such  tools  were  clearly 
understood:  an  excellent  speech  must  apparently 
appeal  to  reason*  the  more  soundly  the  better; 
it  must  also,  and  more  sul'tly,  appeal  to  emotion 
or  prejudice.  The  ditSoultica  here  involved  are 
obvious:  your  orator  must  be  master  of  his  craft 
to  the  point  of  craftinp-ss,  yet  he  must  often  if 
not  generally  apjjear  artless,  spontaneous,  sin- 
cere, and  fervid.  At  his  worst  he  is  an  adroit 
trickster;  at  his  l>est,  be  has  to  control  genuine 
impulse  with  histrionic  skill.  Throughout  he  is 
compelled  to  devote  himself  with  all  his  art  and 
witb  all  his  heart  to  questions  which  begin  to  be 
matters  of  tlie  past  as  soon  as  his  work  is  done. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  wonder  is  not  that  Greek 
oratory  has  chiefly  historical  or  legal  interest^  but 
rather  that  any  Greek  orator  should  ever  have 
emerged>  as  Demosthenes  unquestionably  lias 
emerged.  Into  the  full  eminence  of  world-hterature. 
Tbe  historical  circumstances  of  his  time,  the  known 
facts  of  his  life,  and  the  sub^Jtance  of  his  extant 
works  are  admirably  summarised  in  the  short 
monograph  about  him  by  S.  H.  Butcher.  He  was 
the  orphan  son  of  a  well-to-do  Athenian  man  of 
business.  Despite  physical  disadvantages  which 
have  given  rise  to  anecdotic  tradition, — such  as 
the  tale  of  how  he  cured  thickness  of  utterance  by 
practising  speech  with  his  mouth  full  of  pebbles, 
— be  was  compelled  at  twenty  or  so  to  bring  suit 
against  a  dishonest  guardian,  and  to  plead  his 
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camse  in  perdon.  For  the  legal  career  thus  acei- 
dcDtally  begun  he  proved  to  hiive  unusual  gift** 
From  time  to  lime  he  wrote  a  good  many  speeches 
for  other  litigants  whom  Atheniaii  practice  re-* 
quired  to  speak  for  themselves.  He  early  took 
interest  in  public  matters,  particularly  when  they 
concerned  foreign  policy.  He  was  passionately 
patriotic,  enthusiastically  cherishiog  ancestral 
Athenian  tradition.  He  wag  an  a.ssidiious  student 
of  Thucydides.  He  was  among  iJie  first  to  per- 
ceive the  danger  of  Macedonian  aggression.  So 
long  as  there  was  any  hope,  he  opposed  Philip 
with  such  intensity  that  the  word  Philippic,  origi- 
nally the  name  given  three  or  four  of  his  orations, 
has  ever  since  been  a  general  term  for  political 
denunciation.  After  Charonea  he  did  his  be^t 
to  preserve  what  was  left  of  Athens.  He  Kved 
through  the  leign  of  Alexander.  In  the  conFuaion 
which  followed  Alexander's  death,  he  was  forced  to 
seek  sanctuarj'  in  a  temple  not  very  far  away. 
Pursued  thither,  already  under  sentence  of  death, 
he  took  his  life,  heroically  disdaining  unmerited 
indignity.  And  before  long  his  name  and  his 
statue  were  held  venerable  in  the  dty  he  had 
tried  to  save. 

Of  the  surviving  speeches  attributed  to  him, 
twenty-five  remained  unquestioned  when  Butcher's 
monograph  was  published.  Eleven  of  these  arc 
politicaK  like  modern  sjjeeches  in  Parliament  or 
in  Congress:  the  rest  are  forensic — seven  con- 
cerned with  public  or  political  afTairs.  and  seven 
with  private  law-suits.  To  appreciate  or  even 
quite  to  understand  work  so  partisan  and  occa- 
sional needs  more  knowledge  of  history  and  of 
detail  than  most  of  us  can  ever  possess.     Trans* 
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lation,  too,  must  generally  throttle  the  life  of 
oratory  almost  as  fatally  as  it  dUenc^antn  the 
magic  of  lyric  fioetrj' ;  the  soul  of  both  lurks  quiver- 
ing in  the  me^ihes  of  their  original  sound  and 
rhythm;  cut  or  even  disturb  a  single  strand^  and 
something  escapes,  Yt?t  through  more  than  two 
thousand  years  Demosthenes,  at  leaat  in  tradition, 
has  held  his  own<  Even  when  he  was  alive,  he 
was  generally  recoffniaed  as  the  greatest  master 
of  tJie  art  he  professed  and  practised;  whether  he 
succeeded  or  failed  at  any  given  moment,  he  did 
what  he  tried  to  do  better  than  it  had  been  done 
before,  and  on  the  whole  as  well  as  it  could  imagi- 
nably Ijc  done- 

Although  his  policy  failed,  accordingly,  for  he 
fought  against  the  stars,  he  has  none  the  less 
been  admired  by  posterity,  recurrently  studying 
and  imitflling  him  as  the  primal  model  of  what 
oratory  ought  to  be.  He  stands  to  all  Europe, 
Butcher  clearly  points  out,  in  some  such  relation 
as  that  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  parliamentary 
eloquence  of  England.  Both  were  consummate 
masters  of  language;  both  coimted  with  human 
nature;  both  were  faithful  students  of  history; 
both  sincerely  believed  in  the  constitutional  tradi-> 
tions  of  their  national  inheritance;  both  raised 
occasional  eloquence  to  the  height  of  enduring 
political  thought  excellently  expressed;  both  have 
thus  won  secure  place  not  ortly  in  history  but  in 
literature.  Yet  eaoh^  to  do  his  work,  was  per- 
force a  man  of  his  own  time;  and  the  time  even  of 
Burke  is  dead  and  gone.  How  much  of  either 
must  be  counted  as  humanly  temporal,  how  much 
may  be  accepted  as  humanly  eternal,  nobody  can 
quite  tell.     The  one  sure  thing  is  that  the  methods 
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of  Burke  long  survived  the  parliamentary  ccmdi- 
tions  where  they  originated,  and  that  the  meth- 
ods of  Demosthenes,  originating  in  the  democratic 
conditions  of  Fourth  Century  Athens,  have  more 
or  less  directly  affected  European  orator^'  ever 
since.  To  go  no  further,  Cicero  was  aware  of 
them,  and  Burke  was  aware  of  them  and  of  Cicero 
as  well,  and  Daniel  Webster,  aware  of  both  Cicero 
flnd  Demosthenes,  was  aware  of  Burke  info  the  bar- 
gain. Orator*  cJo  things  still- — assert  prim  iple,  for 
example,  appeal  to  [jrejiidice,  denounce  opponenbi 
— not  only  because  these  things  must  be  done  any- 
how but  also,  and  perhaps  considerably,  because 
these  were  the  methods  fixed  in  tradition  by  the 
master  who  Bnally  brought  oratory  into  literature^ 
while  Philip  and  Alexander  were  conquering  the 
li^rties  of  Greec^e. 

V 
ARISTOTLE 


It  was  just  before  Demosthenes  made  his  first 
public  appearance,  pleading  For  himself  against  his 
dishonc^st  guardian,  that  Aristotle  first  came  to 
Athens,*  Bom  of  a  respectable  family  at  Sta^ra, 
a  sea-cMjast  town  close  to  the  borders  of  Macedun, 
he  is  said,  as  traditionally  descended  from  ^scula- 
piua,  the  god  of  medicine,  to  have  been  compelled 
in  boyhood  to  supplement  his  regular  education 
by  such  anatomical  studies  as  were  then  practi- 
cable, nia  father  appears  to  have  had  friendJy 
personal   relations    with   the   Macedonian   court, 

'  The  rif!ti  here  are  moatJy  Uk™  fmiii  Uie  popular  raoBograpt  ga  Ari^ 
toUe  by  Sir  Aleiandet  Gtnat  (IS7T}, 
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before  the  lime  of  Philip.  At  about  tlie  age  when 
men  now  begin  university  work,  Aristotle  was  sent 
to  complete  his  education  at  Athens.  There  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Plato;  and  there  he  remained 
for  some  twenty  years.  In  the  course  of  this  so- 
journ he  was  rerngnised  as  Uie  ahlest  man  who 
had  ever  &at  at  Platu*s  feel;  so,  although  he  had 
gradually  diverged  from  Plato's  doctrine,  being 
given  to  strongly  independent  thought,  he  prob- 
ably' aj*pired  to  the  mastership  of  Plato's  school 
when  Plato  died — much  a»  a  distinguished  iini-^ 
^■ersity  man  might  now  aspire  to  succeed  an 
elderly  college  presideol  whom  lie  personally  re- 
spected but  whose  teachings  he  believed  old- 
faahioned.  When  a  more  orthodox  successor  to 
Plato  was  chosen,  Aristotle  left  Athens,  and  is 
said  presently  to  have  been  selected  by  Philip  as 
the  private  tutor  of  Alexander.  In  Alexander's 
time  he  returned  to  Athens,  with  a  comfortable 
endowment  from  the  Macedonian  crown.  The 
name  of  the  school  he  thereupon  established — 
Lyceum — ^has  become  almost  as  familiar  in  tradi- 
tion as  that  of  Plato's  Academy.  He  lectured, 
with  unsurpassed  etfect,  until  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander The  subsequent  confusions  at  Athens 
drove  him,  as  they  drove  Demosthenes,  from  the 
city-  Just  how  he  died  is  not  known;  vcr>'  likely 
he  succumbed  to  the  organic  disorders  oft«n 
brought  on  by  a  habit  of  life  mentally  active  and 
physically  indolent. 

He  had  written  copiously.  So  far  as  is  known, 
his  earlier  work,  some  of  which  3ur\'ives,  often 
took  the  Platonic  form  of  dialogue,  but  was  apt 
to  be  controversially  opposed  to  various  phases  of 
Platonic  doctrine;    it  is  thought  to  have  been 
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publishit], — that  ifi,  frequently  copied  and  thus 
places)  at  the  flisjxisaJ  of  whoever  wished  to  bujr 
it.  Ills  later  work,  od  the  other  hand,  which 
comprised  the  whole  body  of  his  mature  teachings 
is  often  thought  to  have  been  kept  only  in  private 
copies,  used  as  rotes  for  his  incessant  lecture*, 
soiJieliines  complete  enough  to  be  read  unchanged, 
somelimes  more  like  memoranda  lo  guide  im- 
promptu discourse.  These  came  near  getting  lost; 
at  last,  however,  i^me  two  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  they  were  brought  to  Rome,  duly  edited, 
and  finally  published  there.  Meanwhile  his  repu- 
tation bad  not  only  survived  but  strengthened;  it 
has  never  faded  out  of  sight. 

His  works,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  prob* 
ably  a  considerable  part  of  those  published  at 
Rome  during  the  First  Century  before  Christ.  In 
two  ways  they  sharply  differ  from  anything  we 
have  hitherto  dwelt  on:  they  imply  a  temper  so 
intent  on  thought,  rather  than  on  expression,  as 
to  prefer  verbal  precision  to  literary  ^aee;  and^ 
more  profoundly,  they  attempt  to  reduce  the 
chaos  of  experience  to  semblance  of  order  not  by 
apeculative  inquiry  or  occasional  aphorism^  but 
by  dogmatic  system  based  on  critically  scrutinised 
fact.  They  are  not  precisely  what  we  should  now 
call  scientific;  in  the  Fourth  Century  before  the 
Christian  Era,  true  science,  for  want  of  data,  was 
possible  only  in  its  most  highly  generalised  and 
purest  form  of  mathematics,  and  even  then  was 
elementary.  On  the  other  hand,  they  bring  into 
world-literature  and  permanently  establish  there 
the  kind  of  thought,  recurrent  through  the  cen- 
turies and  now  for  a  while  dominant,  from  which 
sciencc^that  is,  knowledge  finally  to  be  verified 
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by  obaer^'aUan  or  experiment — mii8t  sooner  or 
later  result.  Dante  wrote  Wtter  tliaii  he  knew 
when  he  called  ^VristotJe  "Maestro  di  color  chi 
sanno," ' 

The  contrast  between  his  method  and  that  of 
Plato  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Both,  for  exam- 
ple,  wrote  about  government,  Plato  in  his  Re- 
public and  hiB  Laws,  Aristotle  in  hU  Politics; 
both  touched  on  oli^'archy  and  democracy.  Here 
ia  a  bit  from  Plato's  Republic,  where  Socrates  is 
talking  with  one  Adeiniantus.^ 

Socrates  apeaks  first: 

Can  wv  any  longer  doubt,  then,  ttiat  the  tiiUar  and  oiQiMy* 
mftker  wi»¥rcra  lt>  the  oli^iLrcUitiLi  atatc? 

There  can  be  no  doubt. 

Next  corner  democracy;  ■nd  how  does  the  change  from 
Dligftrehy  into  democracy  arise?  Is  it  not  in  this  wise? 
m^e  good  at  which  such  a  state  aiais  La  to  becoaw  as  rich 
OE  possible,  a  desire  which  is  insatiable. 

What  th»fii? 

The  niler^  heinff  aware  that  thtir  power  reata  upon  their 
Tpeallh,  refuse  to  ctirtAil  by  law  the  e\travagnnn*  of  the 
spendthrift  youth  because  the^  gain  by  their  ruin. 

To  be  sure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  wealth  and  Ihe 
opint  of  moderation  cannot  exbt  together  in  citizens  of  th9 
same  Alat«f  to  any  coiiHidenible  extent;  oue  or  tlie  otber  will 
be  diare^rd«d> 

That  id  tolerably  ehsar: 

and  so  oii.  For  many  pages. 

Compare  witli  this  the  manner  in  which  Aris- 
totle setj*  forlh  a  similar  opinion;'  he  may  be 
imagiued  a  lecttirer  stating  his  own  views: 

■"Mwlcrof  ihem  tlut  know/'  TnTfrno.  IV.  131. 

•VII!,  4W-  J'iWHi  nf.  i>,  tni,  •  r.JmrTi,  tf ,  Jnwnu  III.  7, 
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The  Iroe  forma  of  povemmcnl  urc  these  in  which  Ihc  otse* 
the  few,  or  the  many  govern  with  a  view  lo  the  common 
interest;  but  govcmracnla  whicli  rule  with  a  view  lo  the 
private  interest,  whether  of  the  one,  or  of  the  few,  or  of  the 
maDy.  arc  perver^iona.  ...  Of  forua»  of  goveramcnt  which 
regard  the  conimon  intereflts'  we  caU  that  in  which  one  rules 
kiQ|:ship  or  royalty:  that  in  whiL-b  mure  thaa  one,  but  not 
many,  rule  iLrifitocrney  (the  rule  of  the  hest).  But  when 
the  cittxeriH  at  large  adLiiiJiiater  Ihe  slaLe  Tor  the  common 
interest,  the  govcramcut  ia  culled  by  the  gciichc  name — a 
conslitutioti.  .  .  .  * 

Of  the  nbove-mentioncd  forms,  the  perveraoDS  are  av 
follows:  of  royalty,  tyranny;  of  aristocracy,  oligarchy;  of 
otin*titulio[]al  govcmmeiit,  democracy.  For  tyranny  la  a 
kind  of  inouarehy  uhioh  hjui  in  view  the  interest  of  the 
monarch  only;  oligtirchy  has  in  vkw  Uie  interest  of  the 
Wealthy;  democracy,  ol  the  needy;  none  of  them  the 
common  good  of  all, 

Even  so  slight  an  example  shows  Plato  suavely 
conjectural  aiid  Ariatotle  dogmatically  authori- 
tative. If  you  wish  to  dispute  Plato,  he  may 
take  refuge  behind  the  shadow  of  Soci^tes;  when 
you  face  Aristotle,  you  must  tackle  the  Master 
himself. 

The  Master  you  must  tackle,  too*  cherished  no 
less  a  purpose  than  to  reduce  all  knowledge,  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical,  to  final  system.  In  so  doing 
he  came  into  sharp  contradiction  of  the  master  at 
whose  feet  he  had  begun  his  philosophic  studj'-' 
Plato  held  that  ideas  are  more  real  than  facts. 
Somewhere*  for  instance,  there  is  an  immutable 
Idea  of  Man,  of  which  the  countless  individuals 
whom  we  perceive  as  men  are  only  various,  Iran- 
aitorj',  incomplete,  and  delusive  manifestations, 

'1  pfnnit  myMlf,  to  mftke  Lhd  pvsftgc  clever,  a  oli^t  KiurutKctacal 
•Sw  Sa  Maanda  Gruil*  Arislulle,  ft-lC. 
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Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  held — with  what 
would  seem  a  good  deal  more  like  common  sense 
— thai  an  abstract  idea  of  Man  can  be  derived 
only  from  generalisation  based  on  observation  of 
individual  men»  and  that  apart  from  them  It  can 
have  no  real  existence  whatever.  We  are  stray- 
ing already  into  thickets  of  philosophy  where 
realists  and  nominalists  have  quarrelled,  and  may 
again  quarrel  long,  quite  aside  from  our  own  path. 
Our  proper  concern  is  nowise  witli  phiIosophy» 
but  only  with  the  moods  of  the  two  philosophers 
who  successively  yet  together  brought  philosophy 
into  the  tradition  of  European  literature;  and  just 
here  we  mu^t  not  wander  far  from  Aristotle- 
He  did  not  achieve  his  purpose,  of  course;  no- 
body can  possibly  know  everj'thing,  and,  even  if 
anybody  could,  humau  life  is  not  long  enough  to 
allow  the  lucky  creature  completely  to  state  imi- 
veriml  truth,  Aristotle's  copious  work  was  no- 
where near  finished;  a  considerable  part  of  it^ 
furthermore,  has  very  likely  disappeared,  ages 
ago.  Two  pieces  of  it,  however,  which  happen 
to  survive,  at  once  concern  such  pursuits  as  ours, 
and  hifitorically  indicate  both  how  his  mind  worked 
and  how  it  has  influenced  posterity.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  Rhetoric  and  on  Poetry;  in  each  case 
he  examined  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  based 
thereon  a  statement  of  generalised  principles  as  to 
what  had  actually  been  done;  in  each  case,  his 
manner,  and  to  oU  appearances  his  temper,  was 
vigorously  authoritative;  in  each  case  his  general- 
isations have  again  and  again  been  accepted  as 
finally  indicating  not  what  Greeks  had  done  by  bis 
time,  but  rather  what  everybody  ought  every- 
where and  always  to  do.     His  rational  conclusions 
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from  observation  liavc  thus  often  been  held  om- 
nisf-i^nt  and  irresponsible  commands. 

The  posthumous  Iiistorj'  of  his  works  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this  distortion.  As  we  shall  re- 
mind ourselves  lat^r,  there  were  six  or  eight  ctfii- 
liiries  betwe^u  the  fall  of  llie  Rumau  Empire  and 
the  develuptueut  of  what  we  have  coiuptacenl.ly 
thought  mo4]em  civilisation  when  little  kuuwiedge 
of  Greek  survived  in  Western  Europe.  During 
much  of  this  period,  Aristotle  was  only  a  name; 
when  at  last  he  became  once  more  a  teacher,  such 
versions  of  him  as  first  appeared  among  our  fore* 
fathers  were  probably  I^tiu  translations  from  the 
Arabic  translations  of  I  lis  writings  which  were 
studied,  largely  under  the  mduence  of  Averroes^ 
in  the  universities  of  Moorish  Spain.  At  that  time 
the  general  temper  of  European  learning  tended  to 
accept  authoritative  teaching  as  final.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  for  example,  was  generally 
assumed  to  be  true;  and  tlie  business  of  doctors 
was  accordingly,  once  for  all,  to  enlighten  igno- 
rance. This  temper  accepted  Aristotle  as  the  high- 
est of  merely  human  authorities;  as  the  man  who 
without  divine  inspiration  came  nearest  to  under- 
standing what  nothing  short  of  divine  inspiration 
could  ultimately  explain.  Thus  the  father  of  our 
scientific  spirit  was  for  generations  held  infallibly 
above  investigation;  orthodoxy  always  distrusts 
experiment-  In  such  guise  he  appeared  to  Datlc. 
who  set  forth  in  final  poetry  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

As  for  us,  hastily  summarising^  we  must  be  coo- 
tent  to  record  that,  somewhat  as  Euripides  brought 
tragic  pocrtry  nearer  carlh  than  Sophocles,  and  a^ 
Thucydidc^  brought  histor>'  do^^■n  from  the  half- 
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epic  heights  where  Herodotus  lingered,  so  Arift- 
totle  brought  philosophy  out  of  the  poetically 
speculative  condition  where  Plato  had  made  it  part 
of  literature,  and  into  its  first  enduring  semblance 
of  systematic  order.  By  themselves,  Euripides, 
Thucydidcs,  and  Ari^itolle  are  nmgnificently  Greek, 
classical,  primal;  compared  with  their  great  prcd- 
eoeaaors,  they  mark  long  stops  from  the  past  that 
had  been  towards  the  future  that,  for  better  or 
worse,  was  to  be;  they  no  longer  quite  aspire; 
their  task  is  rather  to  master  and  to  subjugate* 
At  least,  and  perhaps  most  profoundly,  their  mood 
IS  less  youthful  than  the  moods  they  inherited; 
and  of  the  tierce,  Aristotle,  who  hved  not  in  the 
Fifth  Century  but  in  the  Fourth,  is  most  mature* 

VI 

THEOPHR,\STUS;  MENANPEH 

So  far  as  important  surviving  literature  goes, 
no  other  names  of  tlie  Fourth  Century-  are  compara- 
Wc  with  the  four  at  which  we  have  gitinccd.  For 
historical  reasons,  however,  we  can  hardly  neglect 
two  more,  those  of  Tiipophrastus  and  of  Menander. 
Both  men  flourished  at  Athens  during  the  second 
half  of  the  Century;  both  lived  into  the  next;  both 
left  rather  popular  writings;  and  both  had  con- 
siderable infiuenee  on  the  literature  of  subsequent 
tinie^H 

Of  the  two,  Theophrastiis  was  about  a  genera- 
tion the  older.  Without  entering  into  any  details 
of  his  life,  we  mny  remind  ourselves  th^tt  he  studied 
under  Aristotle,  that  he  is  said  tu  have  succeeded 
the  Master  as  head  of  the  Lyceum — or  Peripatetic 
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^-St'bool^  aod  Uial  he  wrote  pliDosophical  and  sci- 
entific works  meritorious  in  themselves,  but  of 
no  lusting  importance  as  literature.  TVTial  makes 
him  of  literary  cousequence  is  that  tradition  at- 
tributes to  him  a  short  collection  of  character- 
sketches,  now  ntmibering  thirty.  They  are  collo- 
quial, rather  epigrammatic,  and  to  all  appearances 
based  on  life;  taken  together  they  give  one  some 
such  notion  of  every-day  Athens  as  you  may  get 
ol  George  Us  London  from  the  engravings  of 
Bogarth*  A  casual  example  of  what  the  Char- 
acters, as  they  are  called,  brought  into  literary 
being  mav  be  found  in  the  first  sentence  describ- 
ing ^The  Stupid  Man": 

The  stupad  man  ia  one  who,  after  doing  a  sum  and  spt- 
ting  down  the  totaL  will  aok  the  person  utting  next  turn 
'*  What  does  it  come  to?" 

And  so  on,  for  about  a  page  of  print.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Greek  work  here  translated  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Jebb  as  stupidity  is  ayicesfkesia^  whose  modem 
meaning  is  an  excellent  instance  of  how  the  c^i- 
turies  affect  language;  the  fact  that  you  know 
what  a  word  means  now  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  suppose  yourself  to  understand  what  it 
used  to  mean.  Again  wc  stray.  Taken  by  them- 
selves, the  Characters  of  Theophrastus  would 
hardly  deser^-e  attention  in  a  consideration  so 
cursory  as  ours-  They  chanced,  however,  in  far 
later  times,  to  stimulate  imitations  among  the 
English  and  the  French.  Without  them,  to  go 
no  further,  we  should  hardly  have  had  the  Carae- 
tins  of  La  Bruyferc  or  the  numerous  "Character- 
Writings  ''  of  Seventeenth  Ccaturj'  England*  With- 
out these  we  should  hardly  have  had,  in  their 
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present  fornix  the  sketches  of  character  in  the 
essays  of  Addison  and  of  Steele*  Without  these 
sketches — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*  for  example — we 
should  hardly  have  had  the  novels  of  Richardson 
and  of  Fielding;  and  without  them  the  whole 
popular  literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  might 
have  tuken  anotlier  turn.  So  Theophrastus  has 
his  place  in  the  ancestry  of  prose  fiction. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Menander,  some  tliirty 
years  younger  than  Theopbrastus,  was  more  or 
less  associated  with  faiui,  perhaps  as  a  pupiK  The 
work  of  Menander,  howeverj  was  nowise  philo- 
soptiie.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Centurj',  he  was 
among  the  most  popular  writers  of  comedy;  and 
bis  light  plays,  surviving  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, became  the  standard  examples  of  what 
Greek  comedy  had  grown  to  be  a  century  after 
Aristophanes.  None  of  them  now  exists.  Almost 
to  the  end  of  the  Nineteontli  Century,  indeed,  Me- 
nander  was  directly  known  onlj'  in  occasional  frag- 
ments quoted  by  later  writers:  of  these  the  most 
familiar  to  English -speaking  tradition  is  *^Evil 
communicationti  corrupt  good  manners/' '  im- 
bedded in  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians-  He  was  also  known  to  be 
the  ori^al  model  from  which  certain  Latin 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence  had  been 
translated,  adapted,  or  imitated.  From  these  ex- 
tant works,  even  if  no  other  evidence  had  existed. 
it  would  have  been  clear  that  Menander's  comic 
method  was  completely  different  from  that  of 
Aristophanes,  and  distinctly  subsequent.  Instead 
of  broadly  salirisiog,  witli  extreme  lit'eiise,  the  men 
and  the  iucidents  of  the  moment,  JVleaander,  with 
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deft  flucncy»  convcntioimily  sketched,  in  plots  now 
long  aiucc  grown  trite,  typical  phases  of  private 
life.  His  characters  meanwhile  appeared  to  have 
had  some  sucii  generalised  quality  as  marks  the 
avowedly  generalised  ('haracters  of  Theophraatus. 
So  much  was  to  be  gathered  from  his  Latin  imi- 
tators and  from  a  good  deal  of  critical  and  allusive 
mention.  The  relation  of  Latin  comedy  to  that  of 
Seventeenth  Centurj'  France  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  Without  Plautii^  and  Terence^ 
Moli^re  could  never  have  l^een  just  what  he  was 
and  ia,  Moli^re,  furthermore^  improved  on  Ins 
models,  being  a  decidedly  more  gifted  poet  than 
eitlier  of  them.  A  pruhable  conclusion  appeared 
to  follow^  and  was  long  accepted.  The  loss  of 
Menander  was  supposed  irreparably  to  deprive  us 
of  early  comedy  as  much  better  than  Mol!ere*8 
as  his  is  better  than  the  Latin, 

Since  \805,  we  have  had  consolation  for  this 
grief.  Somewhere  in  Egjpt  fragments  of  Menan- 
der have  been  discovered,  by  no  means  complete 
but  consecutive  enough  to  give  a  notiou  of  hi^ 
dramatic  method,  and  of  how  he  presented  char- 
acter. These  are  generally  agreed  to  be  disap- 
pointing. Apart  from  a  certain  swift  and  gay 
ease»  they  are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  any  ecjual 
amount  taken  from  his  comparatively  laborious 
Latin  imitators.  It  seems  at  least  possible  that 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  about  as  much  better 
than  be  was  as  Moliere  ts  better  than  they.  If  so, 
his  true  value  proves,  Uke  that  of  Theophrastus, 
rather  historical  than  positive.  He  made  some- 
thing which,  whatever  Ins  reputation,  we  moderns 
might  serenely  Imve  neglected  if  it  hud  not  later 
developed  into  a  form  more  important  than  it  e\xr 
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attained  in  his  hands.    Traditionally,  none  the 
less,  he  stays  among  the  great. 

Neither  he  nor  Theophrastus,  however,  looks 
very  large  beside  even  the  polite  merit  of  Xeno- 
phon,  far  less  beside  the  greatness  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Demosthenes.  We  have  touched  on 
the  two  later  men  only  to  complete  our  glance  at 
what  the  Fourth  Century  contributed  to  the  liter- 
ary tradition  of  Europe^  That  Ceniuiy  had  in- 
herited not  only  the  traditions  of  epic  and  of  lyric 
poetry  inherited  by  the  Fifth,  but  also  the  dramatic 
poetry  and  the  history  brought  by  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury— the  century  of  Pericles — into  final  existence. 
To  this  inheritance  the  Fourth  Centuiy — the  cen- 
tury of  Philip  and  of  Alexander — added  two  other 
forms  of  primal  prose — ^philosophy  and  oratory; 
to  this  it  also  added  two  lesser  phases  of  literature 
destined  to  ripen  into  the  fiction  and  the  comedy 
of  modem  Europe.  So  the  Century  ended.  In 
the  year  300,  enduring  European  literature  still 
stayed  altogether  and  only  Greek. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PKOM  300  B.  C.  TO  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST 
OF  GREECE  U-*^  B,  C.) 


HISTORICAL  TIUDrnONS 

The  Third  Century  before  Chriat  was  the  last 
when  Greece  can  be  considered  anywise  inde* 
pendent;  about  the  middle  of  the  Second  Cen- 
tury, in  the  year  14G,  the  power  of  Rouie»  which 
had  already'  mastered  the  Greek  colonies  in 
southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  finally  took  posses- 
sion of  Greece  itself.  Thenceforth,  until  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Western  Empire,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  later,  Greece  remained  politically  a  part 
of  the  united  Roman  dominions.  And  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Third  Century,  indeed,  the  his- 
torical traditions  familiar  to  subsequent  literature 
belong  not  so  much  to  Greece,  the  primal  fact  of 
European  antiquity,  as  to  Rome,  the  secondary. 

This  interposition  of  Home,  to  which  we  must 
soon  come,  was  more  instantly  evident  in  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  we  may 
find  it  now.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth. 
Until  1875,  at  lea.^  In  America,  we  still  called 
many  Greek  things  by  T^tln  names;  one  thought 
of  Zeus,  for  example,  as  the  (Jreek  equivalent  of 
Jupiter.  And  though  the  Olympic  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  was  dug  up  a  little  too  late  for  anybody 
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to  describe  him  as  Mercury,  we  might  still  be 
perpkxcd  by  an  ofThand  mention  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite.  That  won- 
drous Grecian  statue,  by  the  way,  ta  now  thought 
to  have  been  made  as  late  as  Ihe  Third  Ccnturj', 
if  not  later;  certain  details,  particularly  of  the 
draper>',  deny  it  a  place  in  the  Fifth  Century  or 
even  in  the  Fourth.  There  can  be  no  question^ 
however,  that  it  reminds  one  rather  of  the  great 
periods  which  were  past  when  it  was  modelled 
than  of  what  generally  marked  that  to  which  it 
is  now  assigned.'  Cireek  sculpture  stayed  Greek, 
but  not  Atlienian.  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  too 
were  dead  and  gone.  The  art  they  had  grandly 
practised  was  tending  towards  such  literal  pre- 
cision as  lliat  of  the  Dj'ing  Gladiator,  such  writh- 
ing restlessness  as  tlial  of  the  Laoco5n  group, 
or  such  graceful  sentimentality  as  that  of  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  or  of  the  Huniing  Diana — whom 
nobody  calls  Artemis- — in  the  Louvre, 

Of  late  years,  the  period  of  Greek  hlstorj'  be- 
tween the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  Roman  Con- 
quest has  usually  !>een  described  by  the  word 
Hellemstic-  What  was  going  to  be  Europe  was 
no  longer  only  or  quite  Greek;  yet  Greek  influ- 
ent*e,  though  not  of  the  first  political  or  military 
importance,  was  bringing  regions  formerly  brir- 
bariao  within  the  range  of  Hellenic  civilisation. 
It  extended  westward,  and  saturated  the  tradi- 
tions of  Rome^  over  which  we  must  soon  linger 
long.  It  extended  eastward,  to  various  places 
beyond  the  scope  of  observation  so  cursory  as 
ours.  More  memorably  for  us  at  this  moment, 
it  extended  southward,  where  mitil  the  days  of 

■Sm  Bmert  ^tbur  Gudaer.  A  Hkoabook  ot  Girck  ScdpUiv;  10U. 
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Augustus  Caesar  it  dominated  the  diutumal  hu- 
manity of  Egypt  as  Persians  and  Shepherd  kings 
had  dominated  it  centuries  before,  as  Romans 
and  Mahometans  were  to  dominate  it  centuries 
later,  as  the  British  Empire  has  now  benevolently 
dominated  it  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  How  large 
Ihis  Hellenistic  Egypt  looms  in  tradition  we  can 
see  by  comparing  the  names  of  two  generals,  both 
eminent  under  Alexander,  and  both  founders  of 
independent  dynasties;  one  Is  Seleucus,  t]ie  other 
Ptolemy-  Just  who  either  was  and  what  he  did 
only  students  of  historical  detail  rememlier- 
Hardly  anybmiy,  for  some  two  tiiousand  years, 
besides,  could  have  felt  sure  without  reference  lo 
suthoritiL-s  whcUter  Seleucus  and  his  successors 
began  their  independent  career  in  Mesopotamia, 
Even  lo  tliis  day,  meanwhile,  almost  everybody 
coiild  have  told  you  thai  Uic  Ptolemies  flourished 
in  Egypt,  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Aletcandria. 
Historically^  indeed,  this  Egyptiau  Hellenistic  tra- 
dition is  the  most  famihar  of  all.  Just  as  we  may 
summarise  the  Pifth  Century  as  that  of  Pericles^ 
and  the  Fourth  as  that  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander^ 
so  we  may  summarise  the  Third  as  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Ptolemies. 

At  this  timcj  too,  Greek  literature,  so  far  as  tt 
persisted,  tended  to  become  less  important  in 
Greece  than  in  Egj'pt.  Athens,  no  doubt,  re- 
mained, as  indeed  it  remained  throughout  an- 
tiquity, a  traditional  centre  of  culture.  In  the 
year  300,  Theophrastus  had  not  yet  finished  hia 
career  there  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer,  nor  Menan- 
der  his  as  an  enduring  master  of  comedy;  and  the 
Academic  school  founded  by  Plato  still  flourished. 
Apart  from  these  maintainers  of  already  some- 
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what  waning  traditions,  however,  only  two  Athe^ 
niaxi  names  of  the  Third  Century  or  of  the  Second 
^e^n  certainly  within  the  range  of  our  cursory 
eonuderatioD.  Two  facts  about  botli  are  signifi- 
cant: both  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  Third 
Century,  and  the  importance  of  both  has  nothing 
to  do  with  history'  but  concerns  only  philosophy. 
One  name  is  that  of  a  philoBopher--Epicuru3; 
the  other  is  that  of  a  school  of  philosophy' — the 
Stoics.  Its  founder  was  Zeno  of  Citium;  con- 
ceivably to  avoid  confusion  with  an  earlier  phi- 
losopher, Zeoo  of  £lea»  his  teaching  has  generally 
been  remembered  as  proceeding  not  from  him  but 
from  the  place— ^the  Stoa—  where  he  taught. 
What  he  taught  is  another  question.  Like  the 
doctrinca  of  Epicurus,  that  of  the  Stoics  would 
lead  us  into  philosophic  ma^es.  Two  or  three 
facta  about  their  existence  are  all  we  can  touch  on 
now.  In  the  first  place,  these  two  new  and  di- 
vergent s>'3tems  of  philosophic  teaching  tended* 
like  many  new-fangled  notions  throughout  his- 
tory, to  supplant  the  orlhodoxies^herc  the  older 
schools  of  philosophy,  Platonic  and  Aristotelian, 
Academy  and  Lyceum — whose  founders  were  dead. 
In  the  second  place,  they  were  at  odds  with  each 
other;  very  generally  speaking,  the  opinions  of 
Epicurus  tended  toward  extreme  emphasis  on  tbc 
material  aspect  of  the  universe,  and  those  of  the 
Stoics  toward  extreme  emphasis  on  the  spiritual' 
Naturally  enough,  each  school  was  tlisposed  to 
misrepresent  tbe  other,  the  Stoics  declaring  the 
Epicureans  prone  to  wallow  in  sensual  delight, 
and  the  Epicureans  retorting  that  the  Stoics  were 
foolish  dreamens.  How  far  from  conclusive  either 
charge  was  we  may  perceive  when  we  touch  oa  the 
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Epicurean  poem  cjf  Lucretius  written  when  the 
Itoinan  Uepubllc  was  at  its  la«t  gasp,  and  on  the 
Meditations  of  the  Stoic  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
written  wlien  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  totter 
down  its  fatal  decline.  In  tbe  third  place,  never- 
the[es*i,  a  distorted  echo  of  those  antique  disputes 
lingers  to  this  day.  Without  remembering  why, 
we  think  of  epicures  as  men  content  with  fleshly 
joys,  and  of  stoics  as  men  austerely  ready  without 
the  consolations  of  reveaJed  religion  to  bear  either 
those  ills  we  have  or  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.  The  words  epictire  and  ^oic  will  stay 
part  of  our  language  as  long  as  the  language  lasts, 
transmuting  yet  preserving  the  chief  if  nut  the 
only  persistent  tradition  estabhshed  for  posterity 
by  Third  Centuiy  Athens. 

Though  no  tradition  quite  so  familiar  survives 
from  Ptomeiaic  Alexandria,  the  general  influence 
of  Alexandria  from  the  befdnning  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury to  the  time  when  European  tradition  became 
rather  Roman  than  Greek,  was  for  our  purposes 
paramount.  In  the  year  300  Alexandria  was  both 
a  new  city,  founded  within  the  memory  of  men 
not  beyond  middle  age,  and  the  seat  of  a  new 
dynasty  eager  to  secure  itself  on  a  throne  com- 
manding the  most  considerable  eommenre  in  the 
contemporary  world.  One  means  of  doing  so  was 
to  make  the  new  capital  brilliant.  Brifliancy  is  a 
matter  both  of  fashion  and  of  intellect;  if  either 
shine  anywhere,  people  flock  to  it  from  elsewhere. 
What  happened  at  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies 
was  not  unlike  what  happened  at  Paris  under 
Napoleon,  and  at  Beriin  between  1870  and  1914- 
A  powerful  new  so^-ereigntj'  tried  to  make  the  scat 
of  it^  government  at  once  gay  and  learned.    Only 
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tlic  learned  pbnac  of  Third  Century  Egypt,  and 
indeed  oF  Egj'pl  through  acveral  centuries  then  to 
come,  has  traditionally  survived;  and  only  oue 
feature  of  that  has  stayed  traditionnlij'  Famihar. 
Even  to  the  present  day.  however^  people  generally 
though  vaguely  remember  that  among  the  trea- 
sure5  of  .'Vlexandria  there  was  once  an  unprece- 
dented hbrary. 

This  library  was  originaUy,  and  long  remained, 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  what  wa*i  generally  known 
as  the  Museum,  or  abode  of  the  Muses.  Though 
tJie  word  Mruintvi  had  probably  been  used  earlier, 
lis  wide  familiarity  and  its  general  diffusion 
throughout  modem  Europe  is  probably  due  to  the 
fame  attained  by  the  Museum  of  Ptolemaic  Alex- 
andria. This  was  not  the  kind  of  institution  which 
lis  name  would  now  usually  imply;  it  was  rather 
such  as  we  should  now  call  a  university.  By  ihe 
time  when  it  was  established,  Greek  literature  had 
passed  through  the  stages  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  from  atitique  Homer  to  contemporary 
Menauder,  It  had  not  yet,  however,  l>een  sya- 
lemalically  studied;  for  one  thing,  texts  were  lo 
a  state  of  confusion  inevitable  when  they  could 
t>e  reproduced  only  by  repeated  process  of  often 
careless  manuscript  copying;  incidentally,  too,  a 
good  deal  of  spurious  work  had  got  mised  up 
with  the  genuine.  One  prime  task  of  Alexandrian 
scholars  was  to  separate  the  genuine  tests  of  Greek 
literature  from  the  spurious,  and  having  done  so 
to  re?;tore  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their 
original  form. 

The  methods  and  the  limitations  developed  by 
these  prototypes  of  the  learning  at  present  prev- 
alent about  us  ore  excellently  summarised  in  F. 
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W.  ITall's  Companion  to  riassical  Texts.'  For  our 
purpo^s,  it  is  enoiigh  to  note  that  tlie  Greek 
Classirs,  as  we  now  pnssess  tliem,  remain  sub* 
Htantially  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  studious  crlti- 
ciam  of  Alexandria;  the  Books  into  which  they 
were  divided,  for  example,  are  generaliy  of  Alex- 
andrian origin,  and  the  accents  and  breathings 
which  have  bothered  schoolboys  for  two  thousand 
years  are  said  to  be  Alexandrian  inventions. 
Compare  this  kind  of  thing  with  Athenian  tra- 
ditions of  the  same  period^Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
let  us  say,  with  whoever  settled  the  standard  text 
of  Herodotus  or  of  Pindar — and  you  will  feel  the 
most  important  difference  between  Hellenic  and 
Hellenistic  temper:  Greece  remaiDed  on  the  whole 
intelligent,  while  barbarous  regions  appropriating 
Greek  inheritance  could  not  make  themselves 
much  better,  or  worse  if  you  prefer,  than  erudite* 
The  most  enduringly  familiar  name  from  this 
period  of  scliolarly  industry  is  tj-pical;  among 
other  things,  an  eminent  Alexandrian  professor, 
named  Euclid,  produced  in  the  Third  Century  be- 
fore Christ  an  elcmrntjiry  treatise  on  geometry 
which  was  not  altogether  supplanted  as  a  text- 
book when  English  and  American  boys  went  to 
school  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era-  A  good  cursoiy  impression  of  his  surround- 
ings and  of  their  tendency  and  history  may  be 
derived  from  a  glance  at  the  Encj'clopaxUa  Bri* 
tannica  article  on  the  ".\lexandrian  School/' 

This  encyclopiedic  summary  gives  hardly  due 
emphasis  to  a  name  deservedly  conspicuous 
throughout  Roman  times,  l>ut  eclipsed  later  partly 
because  the  works  of  its  bearer  have  perished,  and 
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purtly  because  admirable  Latin  Imitations  of  them 
have  survived,  Caltimachus,  the  first  remembered 
librariuri  of  Alexandria,  wus  not  unly  a  tiiHti  of 
gre^it  energy  und  learning,  but  so  iudustnous  a 
writer  that  he  is  said  to  have  produced  some  eight 
hundred  books.  Among  tliese  were  speeially  ad- 
mired ele^fs  and  epigrams,  witlioul  which  we 
eould  hardly  have  had,  in  their  actual  form,  the 
elegiac  poetrj^  of  Rome,  or  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
or  the  epigrams  of  Martial.  The  services  of 
C&llimachus  to  the  course  of  both  learning  and 
literature  were  accordingly  great.  As  we  havfl 
seen,  however,  only  a  few  broken  fragments  of  his 
writings  have  been  rescued  from  Oie  wreck  of 
antiquity. 

Another  work  finally  accomplished  at  Alexandria 
has  been  more  fortunate.  Among  the  people  who 
flocked  to  Ptolemaic  Egypt  were  many  Jews  who 
had  mostly  forgotten  their  ancestral  language  and 
habitually  thought  in  Greek.  Chiefly  for  their 
benefit,  a  translation  of  Hebrew  Scripture  into 
Greek  was  undertaken  in  the  Second  Century, 
The  name  this  traditionally  bcara — the  Septuagint 
— ia  derived  from  a  legend  that  it  waa  accom- 
plished by  seventy-two  learned  men  in  se\'enty- 
two  days.  Really,  as  it  now  survives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  work  of  several  hundred  ycara. 
Substantially,  whatever  its  hi5tor>%  it  still  exists, 
and  throw's  much  light  on  the  state  of  Old  Testa- 
ment texts  when  the  Ptolemies  ruled  the  dominions 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Ptolemaic,  accordingly^  we  may  on  the  whole 
call  the  Greek  traditions  so  far  as  they  here  con- 
cern us,  both  of  the  Third  Century  and  of  the  half- 
century  which  ensued  before  Greece  was  finally 
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conquered.  How  completely  wc  are  warranted 
in  doing  so  wi!l  be  evident  wLen  we  compare  the 
familiarity  of  this  name  with  tite  oblivion  which 
htxs  overtaken  two  others.  The  last  stand  of 
Greece,  in  the  year  146,  was  made  at  Corinth, 
which  the  Romans  presently  captured,  sacked,  and 
destroyed.  The  Greek  general  who  tried  to  de- 
fend it  proves  to  have  been  called  Diseus,  the 
Roman  general  who  defeated  liim  was  called 
Mummius;  to  ascertain  what  eitlier  was  called, 
howeveTi  you  must  turn  not  to  world  tradition 
but  to  your  most  conveniently  accessible  book  of 
reference.' 


n 

THEOCRITUB 

What  Alexandrian  life  was  like  when  Alexan- 
drian learning  was  founded  happens  to  be  com- 
pactly recorded  for  us  in  a  little  skelch  which  baa 
been  called  the  most  graphic  of  all  Greek  an- 
tiquity—the Fifteenlh  Idyl  of  Theocritus.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  translation  of  this,  in  Lis  essay  on 
Pagan  and  Me<:liti?val  Religious  Sentiment,'  is 
at  once  the  best  English  version  and  the  easiest  to 
find-  It  tells  how  two  prettily  frivolous  Alex- 
]Liidr!an  women  met  and  gossiped  on  tJi^r  way  to 
a  festival  of  Adonis^  and  thus  puts  in  admirable 
setting  the  graceful  hymn  they  there  heard  sung; 

*  In  my  vaac  Lrrr  iLiji  litiiJjxrueJ  tv  he  Sliudibiirsb's  Gnccc  to  A.  D.  14. 
Sri^nlma  dna  not  mmitiEm  ihf  oralles  okidfa- 

>  Etnya  in  Critkum,  I,  Vl.  Thf  nbol#  raxky  \i  wnnb  reading.  For 
luch  purpose  u  ourt;  it  contuoi  aUo  ■  tnjulaliofi  of  St-  Frmciciit  of  Amm'i 
Cikatidc  of  Ibc  Sim. 
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Ihc  whole  thing  is  compressed  into  159  hexameter 
lines,  more  than  half  of  which  are  trippingly  collo- 
quial. Though  feathery  in  lighLncsa  it  implies 
the  atmosphere  where  for  their  httlc  while  these 
butterflies  hovered  in  Ptolemaic  sunshine;  the 
hymn  meaowliile,  pretty  as  themselves  aod  not 
much  more  significant,  tells  us  what  sort  of  attrac- 
tion lured  them  out  of  doors.  You  think  of  Tan- 
Agra  figurines,  perhaps,  or  of  the  curled  portraits 
painted,  with  demure  eyes,  on  the  wooden  slabs 
which  replaced  amid  their  new-fashioned  mummy- 
wrappings  the  archaic  and  conventional  masks  of 
immemorial  Egypt.  There  is  a  glittering  court 
above  such  beings,  and  a  sm'glng  mass  of  many- 
coloured  bazaar-like  creatures  about  and  beneath 
them;  and  dasliing  Greek  soldiers  keep  things  In 
semblance  of  order.  It  Is  all  bright,  gay,  fleeting, 
transitory,  ominous.  To  have  known  such  life, 
you  feel,  would  surely  have  been  a  momenbiiy' 
pleasure,  jusl  as  It  would  have  been  to  enjoy,  when 
he  was  the  last  new  maker  of  poetic  novelty,  the 
dainty  art  of  Theocritus, 

He  was  by  no  means  the  only  poet  of  his  lime, 
nor  perhaps  the  moat  apparently  important.  We 
have  already  glanced  at  the  poetic  excursions  of 
the  librarian  Callimachus,  There  were  plenty  of 
others  who  knew  by  heart  the  poetry  of  ancestral 
Greece,  from  Homer  down,  and  who  exquisitely 
imitated  both  its  lyric  beauties  and  sometimes  ita 
epic  animation.  A\Tiat  Is  more,  they  were  not 
altogether  ephemera!.  Much  as  modem  Europe 
came  to  understand  the  primal  gloiy  of  Grecian 
fine  art  only  when  men  began  to  perceive  how  far 
this  outshines  the  secondary  expression  of  Rome, 
so  the  Romans  themselves  delighted  in  Alexan- 
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drion  poetry  before  they  fully  recognised  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  thoac  elder  Greeks  whom 
the  ,\lesandrian3  venerated  as  the  Masters,  Iel 
the  jEneid.  for  example,  as  every  one  can  aee, 
Virgil  beautirully  imitated  a  parodied  Homer; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Argonautica  of  the 
Alexandrian  ApoUonius  Rhodium  assure  us  that 
without  this  now  obscured  poet  s  account  of  how 
Jason  dealt  with  Medea  we  should  never  have  had 
quite  as  it  live-S  for  all  time  the  tenderly  pathetic 
story  of  ;Eneas  and  Dido,  Before  Virgil  imi- 
tated Homer  in  the  .^neid  and  Hesiod  in  the 
Georgics,  too,  he  had  already  imitated  Theocritus 
in  the  Bucolics,  or  Eclogues.  This  accident  has 
doubtless  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  per- 
sistence of  Theocritus  as  an  influence  on  the  po- 
etiy  of  later  Europe;  most  prohablyn  however,  he 
might  to  some  degree  have  survived  without  it- 
For  he  happened  to  introduce  into  lasting  litera- 
ture a  form  of  poetry — the  Pastoral — whidi,  de- 
spite its  evident  artificiality^  has  proved  to  appeal 
recurrently  and  genuinely,  at  least  to  the  whtms 
of  taste  and  in  all  likelihood  to  some  less  unstable 
phase  of  human  emotion. 

^fQt  much  is  known  about  Theocritus.  It 
seems  probable,  however^  that  he  was  early  fa- 
mihar  with  the  countryside  of  Sicily,  where  e\'en 
to  this  day  yovi  may  sometimes  hear  among  the 
hills  the  sweet,  shrill  notes  of  wooden  pipes*  played 
by  shepherds  as  they  watch  tlieir  feeding  Socks. 
The  sound  is  haunting^  at  once  human  and  almost 
as  straight  from  the  heart  of  nature  as  the  song  of 
a  bird;  at  a  distance^  the  shepherd  looks  like  a 
creature  not  of  humdrum  life  but  of  poetic  fancj'. 
Get   near  enough,  inspect  him  carefully  enou^, 
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aihI  you  wilt  no  doubt  find  him  dirty^  rude,  cun- 
ning, and  foolish;  but  a  glimpse  oF  him  is  likr  a 
peep  into  a  world  more  primally  innocent  tlian 
this  coarse,  naughty  world  of  our-s.  So  far  hs 
Theocritus  has  lastingly  influenced  literature,  he 
did  so  by  translating  tliis  pretty  aspect  of  Sicilian 
hillsides  into  graceful,  trining,  mostly  hexametrlc 
poems,  where  the  shepherds  and  sliepherdesses, 
tliough  suggested  by  nature,  are  no  longer  what 
rustics  must  really  be  everywhere,  but  are  pre- 
sented as  rustics  appear  tn  sentimental  passing 
strangers.  The  name  given  his  sketches  befits 
them.  An  Idyl  has  been  tliought  of  tJiese  two 
thouiiand  years  as  a  Fantastically  artificial  variety 
of  poetr}';  but  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek 
vord  is  almost  exactly  what  a  Glimpse  means  in 
En^Lsh.  You  catch  sight  uf  something  that  ^ts 
your  fancy  playing;  you  look  at  it  no  more,  but 
let  your  fancy  play;  which  was  verj-  pleasant  to 
Ptolemaic  courtiers  and  fashionable  folks  of  Alex- 
andria. This  was  the  public  to  which,  amid  the 
decadent  Flellenisra  of  the  Third  Century,  Theoc- 
ritus appealed  as  the  best  new  maker  of  verses. 

Somehow,  his  appeal  has  never  quite  died. 
The  names  of  his  idyllic  personages  linger  always 
familiar — Daphnis,  for  example,  Thyrsis,  TiljTUSj 
Amaryllis.  Corydon^  and  Lycidas,  Virgil,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  acceptably  imitated  him  for 
the  revived  fashion  of  Augustan  Rome;  and  Vir^l 
was  imitated  far  and  wide  twelve  or  fifteen  cen- 
turies later.  And  Spenser's  first  work  was  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  which  tried  to  bring  pas- 
toral conventions  a  little  nearer  the  nature  from 
which  they  had  been  wandering  ever  since  Theoc- 
ritus first  led  them  astray.     W^hcn  wc  remember. 
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though,  that  Spenser's  own  [amcnt  for  the  death 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  disguises  Sir  Philip  as  a  shep- 
herd called  Astrophcl,  wc  shall  remind  ourselves 
at  once  how  deep  and  how  vagrant  the  influence 
of  the  pa^^torul  has  proved-  It  has  given  English 
literature  our  two  noblest  mortuary  poems,  the 
Lycidos  of  Milton  and  the  Adonais  of  Shelley,  It 
has  shown  itself,  on  the  other  hand»  in  such  grace- 
ful trifles  as  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  the  Aminta 
of  Tasso.  and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jon&on. 
Without  it,  we  might  hardly  have  had  in  their 
actual  form  the  ballets  of  Italian  opera,  nor  the 
Dresden  china  figures  which  made  gay  with  flowery 
colour  the  light  boudoir  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury'. Without  it,  Marie  Antoinette  might  hardly 
have  played  the  milkmaid  in  her  toy  village  at 
Trianon,  nor  English-speaking  children  have  told 
you  all  about  Little  Bo*Peep. 

And  this  recurrently  fascinating  prettiness  waa 
the  last  thing  established  among  the  literary  tra- 
ditions of  Europe  by  the  antique,  unique  originahty 
of  primal  Greece. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  GREEK  TRADITION 

There  could  be  no  greater  mistftke  tlian  to  sup- 
pose that  we  have  glanced  at  all  the  literature  of 
Greece.  Any  systematic  account  of  the  matter, 
even  though  extending  no  further  than  the  point 
where  we  have  now  arrived,  would  cail  mstant  at- 
tention to  many  names  aud  tendencies  of  the  full 
cbssical  period^  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that 
of  Theocritus,  on  which  we  have  not  touched. 
Furthermore,  there  is  one  fact  about  Greek  litera- 
ture which,  though  commonly  forgotten,  gives  it 
unique  interest  quite  apart  from  its  merits.  So 
far  as  the  relations  of  literature  with  living  lan- 
guage are  concerned,  this  first  of  European  litera- 
tures baa  never  quite  stopped*  From  the  remote 
antiquity  when  Greek  epics  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing until  the  present  day  every  century  has  pro- 
duced something  normally  expressed  in  Greek, 
by  men  who  thought  ixnd  spoke  the  Greek  of  their 
times.  The  Greek  language,  of  course,  has  altered 
a  good  deal  in  the  com^se  of  its  three  thousand 
years;  you  would  hardly  expect  a  modern  Athe- 
nian instantly  to  grasp  a  sentence  written,  or  still 
more  spoken,  after  the  manner  of  Periclean  Athens. 
For  all  tills,  classical  Greek,  throughout  recorded 
history,  has  stayed  more  or  leas  intelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  somewimt  as  Chaucer  is  to  Twentieth 
Centuiy  Englishmen  or  Americans;  and  any  of 
us  who  fails  after  a  few  minutes  to  make  out  what 
on  (he  whole  a  page  of  Chaucer  has  to  say  ought 
to  consult  not  the  dictionary  but  the  docton 
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At  the  same  time,  there  is  good  reason^  in  ttudx 
a  sch^ne  as  ours,  for  considering  as  distinct  the 
period  over  which  we  have  now  lingered  as  long 
as  we  can.  So  far  as  there  was  any  European 
literature  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
ThcocrituB,  this  literature  was  wholly  and  only 
Greek,  lis  alhisioris,  for  example^ religioiis,  his- 
torical, or  literary — were  either  directly  or  im- 
plicitly Greek;  if  they  touched  on  foreign  things, — 
Egyptian,  for  example,  Colchian,  Macedonian, — 
they  regarded  them  as  more  or  less  barbarouft. 
Anybody  was  assumed  to  know  who  Theseus  waa, 
or  Zeus,  or  Solon;  nobody  would  have  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  who  Romulus  was,  or  Jupiter,  or 
Numa  Pomptlius;  and  the  names  of  Moses  or 
Jehovah  or  David  w*ould  have  meant  no  more  to 
Socrates  or  Epicurus  than  those  of  Aztec  or  Peru- 
vian heroes  or  gods  or  st&tesmen  would  have 
meant  to  big-spectacled  students  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  before  the  Chinese  Empire  crumbled 
into  a  make-bclievc  republic.  The  sovereigns  of 
Memphis,  no  doubt,  and  the  deities,  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates,  too,  and  Scj'thia  and  the  misty 
shores  of  encirchng  Ocean,  were  not  altogether 
unknown;  but  they,  and  names  Uke  them,  were 
familiar  only  as  things  other  than  Creek,  foreign* 
barbarian,  different,  remote,  alien  as  the  colossal 
torpor  of  the  defaced  Pyramids  is  to  the  quenchless 
Ufe  of  the  ruined  Parthenon.  Until  the  time  of 
Theocritus  nothing  but  Greece  exhaled  the  spirit 
destined  to  animate  immemorial  Europe. 

After  that  time  came  a  change.  A  few  names 
of  thoae  who  have  later  written  in  Greek  and  of 
the  things  they  have  written  about  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  its  nature  and  its  course.     In  the 
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Second  Centurj*  before  Christ,  the  Greek  Polybius 
wrote  about  ^e  alreftdy  portentous  history  of 
Rome  until  the  end  of  the  Punic  Wars;  in  the  First 
Centur}*  before  Christ,  it  is  thought,  appeared  the 
first  of  the  collections  of  Greek  lyrics — at  the  time 
both  old  and  new — on  which  centuries  later  the 
Antholo^^y — the  Greek  word  for  nosegay — was 
based;  in  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era, 
Josephus  wrote  in  Greek  about  the  Jews;  at  the 
same  time  the  Greek  writings  now  collected  in  the 
New  Testament  were  at  least  coming  into  exist- 
ence; when  the  Second  Century  of  our  Era  began, 
Plutarch  was  probably  at  his  best,  whose  peren- 
nially popular  Lives^as  we  shall  aoon  remind  our- 
selves again — concern  Roman  traditions  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  he 
thought  and  wrote;  it  was  during  this  Second 
Century  that  Marcus  Aurcliua  made  in  Greek  the 
Stoic  memoranda  which  often  seem  the  noblest 
spiritual  record  of  Roman  paganism;  it  was  in 
Greek  thai  the  Byzantine  Fathers,  Chrj'sostom 
and  more,  set  down  their  Christian  doctrine;  and 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church 
Greek  has  liturgically  lived  on,  much  aa  Latin  lives 
in  the  Western.  Until  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
less  than  fifty  years  before  the  diseoverj-  of  Amer- 
ica, Greek  remained  the  literary  language  of  that 
region,  where  its  course  had  stayed  uninterrupted 
since  literature  began  there.  Even  under  the 
Turkish  domination  of  tlie  Sixteenth  and  the  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries  there  are  traces  of  Greek  ballads 
and  the  like;  and  by  the  Eighteenth  Century  that 
modem  phase  of  Greek  was  already  growing  up 
which  is  now  said  to  bring  forth  more  newspapers 
in   proportion   to  ihe  calculnble  number  of  their 
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readcra  than  any  other  contemporary  tongas. 
Glance  back  at  tliis  record^  and  yuu  wilt  sec  that 
of  all  the  things  we  have  touched  on  only  tlie 
Anthology  is  purely  Greek,  Everything  else  treats 
in  later  than  classical  Greek  terms  of  rnatfers 
which  the  elder  Greeks  would  have  held  barbarian. 
We  need  hardly  remind  ourselves,  the  while^ 
that  among  living  tongues  few  are  much  less  known 
to  foreigners  than  modem  Greek.  To  men  who 
habitually  think  in  English,  or  French,  or  G^rman^ 
or  Italian,  or  Spanish,  for  example,  it  presents  it- 
self much  as  a  negli^ble  dialect  of  barbarians 
might  have  presented  itself  to  Periclean  Athenians, 
This  obvious  fact  implies  the  actual  history  of 
classical  Greek.  From  the  Second  Century  before 
Christ  to  the  Third  Century  of  the  Christian  Era 
the  Greek  literature  on  which  we  have  touched 
was  as  faaiiliar  among  educated  Romans  as  Latin 
literature  is  to  Catholic  churchmen,  or  as  French 
has  been  to  cosmopolitan  Europeans  from  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fotirteentl].  Even  then,  how- 
evcr»  your  ever>'-day  Roman  was  apt  to  find  the 
Greek  language  beyond  Ills  range,  as  bluff  and  un- 
lettered Casca  does  in  the  second  scene  of  Shak- 
spcre's  Julius  Ciesar.'  Cassius,  plying  liim  with 
questioDs  as  to  what  has  just  happened  when 
Ciesar  refused  the  crown,  asks: 


Did  Cicero  say  ony thing? 

CoMO  :     Aye,  he  «poke  Greek- 

Catsiui  :  To  what  effect  ? 

CoKa  :  Nay,  an  I  teU  you  that,  1*11  DeVr  look  you  i*  the 
face  flgaiu;  but  those  thai  undcrslotxi  him 
smiled  at  one  another  and  ahook  their  heads; 
but  for  mine  ovrn  partt  it  was  Greek  to  me. 
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From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  it  began  to  be* 
come  Greek  to  everybody  this  side  the  E^jitcrn 
£mjmc.  By  the  Sixth  Century  it  was  akuost 
unknown  throughout  Western  Europe;  so  it  re* 
mained  for  hundreds  of  years;  in  the  Fourteenth 
Centuty,  a  scholar  so  alert  as  Petrarch  is  said 
Dcver  to  have  come  across  anybody  who  could 
trach  him  to  read  the  origina]  text  of  Homer. 
Thoufch  Greek  traditions  and  even  Greek  works 
grandly  survived,  they  long  survived  only  as  they 
had  been  transmitted  or  translated  by  men  who 
thought  and  wrote  in  Latin.  It  was  thus  that 
Dante  knew  them;  and  thus  we  must  henceforth 
try  to  think  of  them  at  least  until  we  come  to  the 
period,  a  century  or  more  after  Dante's,  when  the 
dead  grammarians  of  the  Renaissance  finally  re- 
stored to  our  ancestral  possessions  the  literal  rec- 
ords of  Greek  antiquity. 

From  then  till  now— that  is,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years — they  have  been  so  constantly  and 
so  admirably  studied  that  very  likely  they  can 
now  be  better  understcx)d  and  appreciated  than 
ever  before.  To-day  we  can  hardly  consider  them 
for  any  reason  without  turning  to  them,  as  we  have 
turned  here,  directly,  forgetting  while  we  do  so 
that  in  this  aspect  they  are  not  so  much  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  centuries  which  were  to  ensue  on 
them  as  the  facts  on  which  those  traditions  were 
based.  Thus  viewed,  they  reveal  a  few  general 
eharacteristics  which  we  may  do  well  to  sum- 
marise. 

In  the  first  place,  ancient  Greeks,  who  first  dis- 
played the  type  of  mind  which  was  destined  to 
become  European,  and  who  happened  to  possess 
a  langua^  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  flexibility, 
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were  little  if  at  all  hampered  when  lliey  attempts) 
the  miracle  nf  expression  by  tbe  notion  or  tlir 
certainly  that  any  previous  and  foreign  people 
had  already  done  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
Their  problem,  at  least  when  we  ctsmpare  them 
with  siibsefjuent  Europeans,  was  therefore  sim- 
ply to  grasp  the  ideas  they  wished  to  set  forth 
and  to  discover  tlie  words  and  the  aHlstle  Frff-ms 
most  nearly  snitable  for  their  purpose.  In  the 
second  place,  their  unsurpassed  and  in  some  re- 
spects disproportionate  intelligence  was  artisti- 
cally contn>lIed  by  an  instinctive  distaste  for  un- 
restrained emotional  excess-  Though  not  remark- 
sblc  for  practical  common  sense,  tltey  had  au 
artistic  sense  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  third 
place,  this  quality  eombinod  with  the  unique  sim- 
plicity of  their  artistic  problems  to  make  their 
productions  at  once  enduringly  fresh  and  evidently 
excellent.  Thus,  though  they  had  little  if  any 
conscious  purpose  of  hampering  the  future,  their 
accomplished  works  could  not  help  seeming  to  be 
models  of  how  such  things  ought  to  be  done,  and 
therefore  affecting  not  only  the  subsequent  expres- 
don  of  Greece  but  also  that  of  all  the  Europe  to 
which  Greek  influence  has  ever  extended.  So, 
finally,  they  brought  into  enduring  existence  the 
primal  types  of  epic  poetry,  of  lyric  poetry,  of 
dramatic  poetrj',  of  historical  prose,  of  philosoph- 
ical prose,  of  orator^',  and  of  pastoral  poetry 
which  were  destined  to  modify  the  thought  and 
the  utterance  of  all  subsequent  Europe. 

For  ages,  however,  subsequent  Europe  was  gener- 
ally to  know  these  things  not  as  they  originally  were^ 
but  only  as  they  seemed  when  peered  at  through 
the  veil  of  tbe  interposed  traditions  of  Rome. 
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A  little  while  ago  we  touched  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  100  of  the  Christian  Era  Plutarch  was 
probably  at  his  heaL  His  name  is  very  familiar; 
ever  since  his  Lives  were  translated  into  French 
and  a  little  later  into  English,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years  ago,  they  have  been  the  moat 
popular  and  therefore  the  most  nearly  original 
source  from  which  our  notions  of  antique  worthies 
have  been  derived.  So.  altliou^h  mention  of  bim  at 
this  point  violates  our  general  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  traditions  of  literature  century  by  cen- 
tuiy*  it  is  none  the  less  just  here  tliat  he  is  most 
worth  our  attention.  For  no  one  else  so  clearly 
marks  the  manner  in  which  later  times  have  gen- 
croUy  ftised  the  Greek  traditions  at  which  we  have 
glanced  with  the  Roman  to  whiclt  we  now  turn. 

Wliat  little  we  know  about  him'  is  mostl>*  derived 
from  his  own  works*  He  was  born  at  Chteronea. 
in  Boeotia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
diu3»  some  four  hundred  years  after  the  victor}'  of 
Philip  there  had  ended  the  liberty  of  Greece.  He 
was  educated  at  Athens,  then  stiU  unruined  and 
the  traditional  seat  of  philosophic  culture.     He 
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represented  Chwronea  as  deputy  lo  the  Roman 
governor  of  (;ree<:e.  lie  travelled  widely.  lie 
must  hav'e  passed  many  years  at  Rome,  where 
both  political  duties  and  his  personal  accornphsh* 
ments  m^ide  Mm  intimate  with  the  liest  society  of 
his  tune,  lie  lectured,  mostly  on  mural  phi* 
losnphy.  lie  idtlmately  went  hnme  to  Chspronea 
and  there  [Missed  his  later  years,  widely  recognised 
as  u,  ptiilosopher  and  a  man  of  letters^  He  prob- 
ably lived  into  the  reigu  of  Hadrian,  when  the 
prospect  of  the  Roman  Empire  looked  bright- 
He  was  a  loyal  Roman  citizen,  or  if  you  prefer  a 
loyal  subject  of  tbe  C^sars,  Yet,  although  he 
could  read  Lalin^  he  never  confidently  mastered 
any  other  language  than  his  native  Greek.  Quo- 
tations from  the  Greek  classics  abound  in  his 
works;  he  makes  hardly  any  from  the  Roman. 
There  are  none,  it  is  said,  from  Virgil;  there  15  a 
little  dispute  as  to  whether  one  may  be  from 
Horace  or  not.  Even  so  late  as  the  Second  Cen- 
tttry  of  the  Christian  Era^  it  appears,  a  lettered 
Greek  might  still  hold  barbarous  any  literature 
except  his  own. 

When  we  come  to  other  than  literary  traditions, 
however,  this  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  case.  If 
Greece  remained  the  principal  source  of  intelli- 
gence, learning,  philosophy,  and  culture,  Rome  had 
ftlrcady  been  for  some  three  centuries  the  centre 
of  law,  of  government,  of  authority*  By  Plu- 
tarch's time  the  whole  antique  world  was  almost 
equally  famihar  with  the  historical  traditions  of 
both;  and  whoever  pondered  on  how  life  should 
be  conducted  could  not  neglect  cither.  This  prob- 
lem was  what  moat  occupied  him.  His  philo- 
sophic works,  usually  called  Morals,  and  about 
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as  long  a.s  tlie  Lives,  gen«?ralty  cniiccni  questions 
€kf  linw  people  nuglit  to  think  and  to  beJiave.  Ilia 
fondness  for  Lhis  kind  of  spcfciilation  permeates  the 
Lives  themselves.  Fifty  of  Ihein  survive,  all  but 
four  in  pairs — one  Greek  and  one  Roman;  and 
most  of  the  pairs  are  followed  by  formal  moral 
comparisons.  The  series  conventionally  begins,  for 
example,  by  parallel  lives  of  Thesetis  and  Romulus, 
with  A  comparison  of  these  legendary  founders  of 
ori^inallj'  diverse  national  truditions;  and,  to  go 
no  further,  there  are  parallel  lives  of  Deinostbe- 
nes  and  Cicero  duly  compared,  aud  of  Alexander 
and  Ciesar  where  iJie  comparison  bas  been  lost. 
Tlirougliout.  antique  worthies  are  treated  rather 
biographieally  than  historically;  they  are  charac- 
terised, with  abundance  of  anecdote;  and  for  all 
the  narrative  power  which  has  kept  the  work 
popular,  they  are  chiefly  regarded  as  instances  of 
conduct  which  has  at  once  exemplified  and  influ- 
enced national  ideals,  finally  merging  in  the  com- 
mon human  ideal  of  what  we  now  call  European 
antiquity.  How  much  they  have  to  do  with  our 
own  traditions,  a  single  and  typical  fact  must 
serve  to  remind  us:  they  are  the  basis,  in  our  own 
literature,  of  the  Coriolanus,  the  Julius  Ciesar,  and 
the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of  Shakspero.  AVhat 
is  more  to  our  purpose  at  this  moment,  ihe  making 
of  them,  somewhere  about  the  year  100  of  tlie 
Christian  Era,  proves  how  by  that  time  even  a 
Greek  man  of  letters  who  had  never  fomid  need 
thoroughly  to  learn  the  Latin  language  recognised 
that  the  heroic  and  historic  traditions  of  what  was 
growing  to  be  Europe  already  included  not  only 
the  primal  traditions  of  Greece  but  also  and 
equal!}'  the  socoudar^-  traditions  of  imperial  Rome* 
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His  RomoD  Empire  was  really,  as  it  supposed 
itsolf,  the  third  phase  of  consecutive  Roman  his- 
tory and  government.  There  had  been  a  time, 
already  remotely  antique,,  when  the  govenmicnt 
of  Rome,  then  only  local,  was  royal,  A  revolu- 
tion, probably  in  the  Sixth  Century  before  Chmt, 
had  expelled  royalty — of  which  the  name  was 
thenceforth  detestable  to  Rome,  mueh  as  it  now 
happens  to  be  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slater,  The  ensuing  Republic — this  word  is  the 
literal  Latin  for  CommonweaJth — had  sho^vn  two 
divergent  tendencies:  amid  the  social  dispute:) 
which  for  centuries  had  kept  Rome  recurrently 
turbuleiif,  aristocratic  privileges  had  gradually 
diminished;  and  through  these  same  centuries, 
the  military  and  admiuisLrative  force  of  Rome  had 
gradually  extended  until,  in  the  First  Century 
before  Christ*  a  paradox  was  clear — an  uDstable 
central  government  was  virtually  bound  to  keep 
in  stable  order  the  whole  civilised  world.  During 
that  Century  a  new  series  of  revolutions  turned 
the  central  power  into  a  military  autocracy,  to 
persist  for  about  6ve  hundred  years.  WTiat  we 
are  apt  to  forget  i&  that  the  title  of  its  sovereigns, 
DOW  held  superior  to  any  borne  by  kings,  was 
originally  unpretentious;  the  Latin  word  Irnperator 
— or  Emperor^  as  we  call  it  in  English — meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Oerieral,  and  Ctrgar 
was  a  family  name.  Thus  the  imperial  title-— 
EmperruT — of  the  Napoleons,  like  the  imperial  title 
— Kaiser — of  German  monarchs  Implicitly  em- 
balmed during  our  Nineteenth  Century  the  secular 
abomination  of  royalty  traditional  to  republican 
Rome. 

What  the  actual  history  of  this  long  develop- 
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ment  bad  been,  no  one  knew  when  Plutarch  wrote; 
it  is  more  or  less  disputed  even  among  our  most 
learned  contemporaries.  Two  facta  about  it,  how* 
e\*er,  were  already  certain  hy  the  year  100  be- 
fore Christ.  A  considerably  legendary  account  of 
things  which  had  occurred  earlier  than  what  our 
present  chronologj'^  calls  the  Third  Century  before 
Christ  was  generally  knoTVTi,  and  conventionally 
accepted^  by  the  Homans;  and  what  had  ensued 
during  the  Third  Century  and  the  Second  was  con- 
siderably a  matter  of  historical  record.  These 
traflitiona,  utterly  strange  to  the  classic  traditions 
of  Greece,  were  as  familiar  tc]  Phitarch  as  those  of 
his  own  Greek  an^^estry.  More  Uian  any  one  else, 
except  Xivy^  he  has  kept  them  so  for  us. 

They  begin  with  the  !eg*?nd  of  the  wulf-suckled 
twins  Romulus  and  Hem  us,  shadow  ily  demi- 
divine  and  said  to  descend  ttirough  £neas  from 
the  royal  race  of  Troy»  The  founding  of  Rome 
was  traditionally  placed  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighth  Century.  The  Seventh  Century  and  most 
of  the  Sixth  comprised  the  period  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings,  from  Romulus  to  Tarquinlus  Su- 
perbus.  Their  sovereignty  came  to  an  end  through 
ao  aristocratic  revolution  excited  by  the  reckless 
conduct  of  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin.  He  vio- 
lated the  Roman  chastity  of  the  beautiful  matron 
Lucretia.  She  sent  for  her  husband  Collatinus 
and  their  kinsman  Brutus;  she  told  her  poignant 
storj',  and  took  her  hfc  in  their  presence.  They 
roused  the  people,  cx'pelled  the  king,  and  estab- 
lished the  republican  sovereignty  of  annually 
elected  consuls — at  first  patrician  or  noble.  When 
Porsenna.  of  Clusimn,  tried  to  restore  the  Tarquins, 
the  bmvcry  of  Horatius,  who  held  the  bridge 
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unsupported^  saved  Rome,  as  every  schoolboy 
iciiowd  who  has  read,  or  has  had  to  read,  the  Lays 
of  Macaulay. 

So  we  come  to  the  Fifth  Century — in  Greece  the 
Centuiy  of  the  Persian  defeats,  of  Pericles  and  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  Compared  with  historic 
fact^  like  these,  the  traditions  of  their  contcm* 
porary  Rome  are  sm^irisingly  nebulous;  yet  among 
them  you  begin  to  discern  enduring  solidities. 
This  was  the  Century  of  the  legeudarj-  Appiiia 
Claudius  and  his  hnpless  victim  Virginia,  again 
revived  by  the  Lays  of  Macaulay;  of  the  first 
Tribunes  of  Uie  People,  and  crescent  encroachment 
of  plebeians  on  the  hereditary  privileges  of  pa- 
trioans;  of  tJie  no  too  historic  worthies  Coriolanus 
andCiucimiatus;  of  llie codified  Law  of  ihe  Twelve 
Tables;  of  the  first  Dictalor  and  of  the  6rst  Cen- 
sor- 

The  contrast  between  the  Greek  traditions  of 
the  following  Century — the  Fourth,  the  Century 
of  Philip  and  Alexander — and  those  then  gather- 
ing about  Rome  is  different  but  hardly  less  marked. 
This  was  the  period  when  Gaulish  raiders  besieged 
Rome  itself,  when  the  bearded  Senate  was  slaugh* 
t«red  as  it  sat  silently  defiant,  and  when  only  cack- 
ling geese  saved  the  Capitol;  and  it  was  the  Cen- 
tury when  Samnite  enemies  subjugated  a  Roman 
army,  compellmg  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
at  the  Caudine  Forks;  but  it  was  the  Ceaturj\  as 
well,  when  Roman  power  began  its  final  advance 
in  Italy.  By  the  year  300  Rome  was  no  longer 
only  a  local  sovereignty;  the  RepubUc  was  fatally 
tending  towards  Kmpire. 

The  Third  Centvu-y— in  Greek,  or  Hellenistic, 
tradition  the  Century  when  the  Ptolemies  began 
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their  royal  course — brought  Rome  al  last  into  tbe 
ftiil  light  of  history  utid  left  her,  after  perilously 
Suetuating  fortunes,  already  virtually  imperial.  It 
began  with  Italian  conquests*  over  Samnitcs,  and 
Gauls,  and  Etruscans,  and  the  Greek  civilisation 
of  Southern  Italy.  Then  soon  came  the  first  of 
the  Punic  Wars  which  were  ultimately  to  settle 
the  naval  master>'  of  the  Mediterraoean,  and  thus 
of  the  whole  antique  world.  Wlien  this  war  be* 
gao,  Carthage,  originally  a  Phoenician  colony  es- 
tablished in  the  region  now  called  Tunis,  was  the 
most  important  of  maritime  powers.  It  already 
had  firm  foothnld  in  Greek  regions  of  Sicily.  Here 
it  found  itself  fare  to  face  with  Rome.  The  First 
Punic  War  lasted  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years.  In  the  course  of  them,  Regulus,  who  had 
defeated  the  CarUuLgiiiian  deet^  landed  in  Africa 
and  besieged  Cartilage  itself;  the  tale  of  how,  de- 
feated in  turn,  made  prisoner  and  despatched  to 
Rome  with  tenns  of  peace,  he  advised  that  no 
peace  be  made  and,  impelled  by  honour,  went 
back  alone  to  his  Cartbaghiian  doom,  by  and  by 
took  ita  place  m  Roman  legend.^  Before  340 
Soman  victories  had  brought  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral Hamilcar  to  terms,  and  all  Sicily  waa  yielded 
to  the  Republic.  Then  followed  some  twenty  years 
of  nominal  peace,  during  which  the  Romans  seized 
the  Carthaginian  Island  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Carthaginians  established  themselves  ifl  not  yet 
Roman  Spain;  the  name  of  Cartagena  records 
them  there  to  this  day.  The  Second  Punic  War, 
which  virtually  occupied  the  last  twenty  year»  of 
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ibe  Century^  began  with  what  to  anytJmig  ebe 
than  Rome  would  Iiave  seemed  annitiilating  cleFeal. 
BtArting  from  Spain,  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal  crossed  Ihc  Pyrenees,  dashed  across 
Southern  FVance,  passed  over  the  Alps  amid  frost 
and  snow,  descendefl  into  Northern  Italy,  swept 
the  Romans  from  his  way  there,  destroyed  the 
flower  of  their  army  In  Central  Itjdy  at  the  Trasi- 
mene  Lake.  foUowed  this  victory — despite  the  tac- 
tical delays  of  ihe  dictator  Fabiu9 — by  one  more 
overwhelming  still  at  Cannie  just  below  the  spur 
on  the  boot  of  Southern  Italy,  and  betook  himself 
to  comfortable  winter  quarters  at  Capua;  and  all 
this  in  two  years.  Bui  Capua,  as  the  saying  goes, 
corrupted  Hannibal.  Thereafter  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  retrieve  themselves.  Four  years  later 
Marcellus  took  Syracuse,  for  all  the  legendary 
engineering  skill  of  Archimedes;  the  next  year, 
the  Romans  recaptured  Capua.  In  five  years 
more  they  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  from 
Spain,  where  Scipio — later  to  be  Airicanus — won 
his  first  fame.  He  soon  proceeded  to  attack  Africa. 
Hannibal,  recalled  home  to  defend  Carthage,  he 
crusbingly  defeated.  And  the  year  before  the 
Century  ended,  Carthage  was  compelled  to  accept 
peace  on  Roman  terms. 

The  Second  Century  thus  found  Rome  victori- 
ous. During  the  first  half  of  it,  the  principal 
Roman  advanced  were  to  the  eastward  in  regions 
which  two  hundred  years  before  had  been  among 
those  earliest  brought  under  the  Macedonian 
power  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander.  Just  about  the 
Dkiddle  of  the  Century,  the  Third  Punic  War  be- 
gan, which  lasted  only  three  years.  Carthage, 
though  subdued,  still  existed,  and  as  long  as  it 
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existed  stayed  at  leftKt  a  possible  menace.  The 
tradition  of  Cato,  ARoin  and  again  urging  upon  the 
Senate  that  Carthage  must  be  blotted  out,*  im- 
plies the  story.  This  time,  the  city  was  almost 
literally  razed,  under  the  orders  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,*  son  of  the  .^milius  Paulus  wlio 
conquered  Mzicedon  and  grandson  of  the  i£mjliu3 
Paulus  who  fell  at  Canute,  but  by  adoption  grand- 
son of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder-  In  the  same 
year  when  Carthage  thus  vanished,  the  victory  of 
Mummius  at  Corinth  finally  reduced  Greece  to 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  Fifteen  years  later, 
Scipio  had  virtunlly  a*"hicvcd  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Spain,  thereafter,  until  centuries  later 
Barbarian  invasions  destroyed  the  Empire,  a  R<^ 
man  province.  What  was  meanwhile  happening 
at  Rome  is  implied  in  the  story  of  the  Gracchi, 
grandsons  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
"jewels"  of  their  mother  ComeUa.  Radically  dis- 
posed, as  has  often  been  the  case  throughout  his- 
tory with  generous  youth  of  quality,  each  in  turn 
attempted  economic  and  social  reforms,  imwelcome 
to  the  class  they  sprung  from;  and  each  was  con- 
sequently murdered-  For  all  this  turbulence  In 
Rome,  Roman  conquests  continued.  Tli^y  reduced 
t*i  Roman  sway  the  region  beyond  the  AJps  which 
still  I>eaJ^  the  popular  name  uf  Provence,  And  as 
the  Century  ended  there  surged  forward  the  dom* 
inant  figure  of  Caius  Marius,     Bora  a  man  of  the 


*Be  U  aidd  IpO  have  clo*«l  iip«ct  afttr  ipweh  wilt  Iht  wonla  **C«pivo 
Carthiwcin^-ni  c9k  drlcndnin";  itir  t'omninD  £pi:1iiib  vcrnon  uf  tliis  (■  "Cmr- 
Uiti^L?  (klriiiU  aU*'  PiuvcLiuieIj  ruMUfthp  I  Unve  nut  li^ttctl  <ju  llie  untf- 
iooJ  ftutbority  for  cUlitr, 

>Vor  AH  ii«Yhmttif  how  Carthnge  fdL  *«  AppUr,  VIII,  na-13«-  Thii 
futsnigt.  iboughl  to  fahv*"  twen  conrJerunl  fmfn  Polybiiu.  lOAy  be  foiuid  in 
tbc  l^irb  fditioti  ol  Appirw.  1.  6U]  itij. 
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people  and  always  illiterate,  he  displayed  extraor* 
dinary  political  aod  military  ability.  He  subdued 
the  Africaa  king  Jugurtha,  whose  heroic  struggle 
against  Rome  led  ouly  to  the  deadlj'  ctiill  of  the 
Mamertiiie  prison^  Beyond  the  Alps  Marius  met 
and  separately  annihilated  the  Northern  hordes  of 
the  Teutons  and  of  the  Cimbri;  and  when  the 
Century  ended,  he  was  for  the  sixth  time  Consul. 
In  that  year,  100  before  Christ,  Julius  Ctesar  was 
born;  and  Cicero  was  six  years  old. 
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TTie  names  of  Cicero  and  of  Caesar  loom  so  large 
in  the  perspective  of  European  tradition,  and  each 
is  in  its  kind  so  ultimate,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
a  noteworthy  fact  about  them.  Except  for  Plau- 
tu3  and  Ter^ice,  on  whom  we  shall  presently 
touch,  they  were  earlier  than  any  other  Latin 
writers  now  extant  exc-ept  in  fragments.  By  their 
time  J  nevertheless,  the  colossal  and  growing 
strength  of  Rome  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
finer  civilisation  of  primal  Greece.  This  is  so  far 
the  case,  indeed,  that  we  possess  hardly  any 
monuments  of  eariier  and  purely  Roman  days. 
There  are  a  few  old  waUs,  and  cellars  like  the  so- 
called  Mamertine  Prison,  mostly  uncovered  by 
recent  excavations;  there  are  a  few  arched  stnic- 
tures»  such  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  great  sewer 
which  still  drains  the  Forum;  there  are  some 
cores  of  concrete,  the  usual  method  of  Roman 
building  &t>m  beginning  to  end.    That  is  about 
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all— slurdy,  durable,  unlovely.  The  triumphal 
arches,  the  aqueducts,  the  amphit^teatre^i  which 
rulDousIy  fill  one*s  fancy  when  one  hears  the  name 
of  Ronie,  belong  not  to  the  Republic  but  to  the 
Empire.  Everybtxly  knows,  to  be  sure,  the  aus- 
tere stone  colHns  of  the  ancestral  Scipios.  A  few 
portrait  busts,  too,  survive  from  times  liltte  if  at 
all  later  than  those  we  have  touched  on>  They 
are  magnificently,  uncompromij^ingly  literal  and 
living,  iticomparabty  stronger  than  the  softened 
and  Hellenised  sculpture  which  put  them  out  of 
fashion:  but  for  all  their  calm  dignity  they  lack 
the  charm  uf  grace.  They  are  not  rude,  though; 
and  neither  was  the  society  to  which  Cicero  and 
Csei^ar  were  bred* 

So  far  as  this  society  possessed  a  national  litera- 
ture it  was  only  about  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
most  eminent  of  its  poets  was  Ennius,  who  appears 
to  have  combined  a  considerable  strain  of  Greek 
blood  from  Southern  Italy  with  intensely  Roman 
patriotic  feeling.  He  fought  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  came  to  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Century,  and  was  held  in  high  personal  es- 
teem by  Scipio  Africanus.  He  wrote  copiously  and 
variously — among  other  things,  comedies,  trage- 
dies, satires,  and  a  very  long  epic  poem,  called  An- 
nals, celebrating  the  traditions  of  Rome.  Until 
the  vEneid  replaced  it,  this  was  held  the  Roman 
national  epic.  It  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the 
originally  Greek  hexameter  as  the  poetic  idiom  of 
heroic  Latin  verse  as  well.'  Only  fragmenta  of  it 
sumve.  however, — some  six  hundred  lines  in  all 
and  few  con3ecuti\'c.  Worse  ruin  still  has  overtaken 

'SninnibAt  u  MBriowc'i    'DUEbty  Une"  caUUuhtd  bkok  rtim  in 
EngluHL 
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the  other  worL*  of  fioaius.  For  our  purposes, 
he  is  little  more  than  a  nunie.  One  thing  about 
him  nevertheless  seems  clear;  this  ehief  classic 
of  the  First  Century  Romans  owed  much  of  hJsemi* 
ncncc  to  the  fact  that  he  had  variously  adapted  the 
originally  barbarous  Latin  language  to  what  every- 
body acknowledged  to  be  the  finer  poetic  forma  of 
the  Greek.  WTioever  knows  English  poetry  from 
the  time  of  Henry  Vlli  through  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth will  recall  numberless  instances  of  a  similar 
process  in  our  ow»  literature.  Throughout  tlir 
life  of  Knnius  this  tendency  to  soften  the  asperitir-s 
of  native  Roman  culture  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  CatOp  who  seems  in  have  been  more  impressed 
by  the  political  inslabilily,  the  enervating  bisurj", 
and  the  flexible  morality  of  (he  Greeks  Ihan  by 
their  consummate  intelligence  or  their  exquisite 
lesthetic  sense.  Though  the  name  of  Cato  stays 
traditionally  great,  however,  little  of  hi.'*  work  re- 
mains, except  in  fragments.  Historian,  orator^ 
and  Roman,  he  has  left  us  liardlj'  more  tlian  the 
notions  we  associate  with  the  word  cefisorwui( 
when  we  tliink  of  hi*  official  title  Censor-  A»  a 
satirist,  Ennius  was  already  superseded,  during  the 
Second  Century,  by  the  more  characteristically 
Latin  Lucilius,  himself  now  extant  only  in  frag- 
mentary lines,  mostly  quoted  for  linguistic  pur- 
poses by  later  grammarians.  Though  the  still  re* 
membered  name  of  the  tragic  actor  Roscius,  who 
flourished  about  100  before  Christ,  reminds  us 
that  Ronmn  tragedy  was  once  important,  not  a 
single  example  of  the  tragedy  of  Ennius  exists,  nor 
indeed  of  any  Roman  tragic  poetry  until  we  come 
to  Seneca,  at  his  best  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Of  the  comedies  of  Eunius,  too,  we  have  nothing 
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but  the  niiines:  they  were  never  held  his  happiest 
efforts-  His  contemporary'  Plautus,  however*  sur- 
vives; and  so  does  the  younger  comic  poet  Terence 
who  was  bom  not  long  before  Plautus  died.  Of 
all  the  I-atin  literature  produced  earlier  than 
Cicero's  time,  the  only  works  at  once  important 
and  complete  are  now  twenty  comedies  by  the 
one  and  six  by  the  otherp 

As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,'  these 
Twitin  comedies  were  adapted  or  translated  from 
those  of  Mcnander  and  olher  writers*  now  losti 
whose  light  touch  aniiTiatcd  the  last  form  taken 
by  dramatic  poetry  among  the  Creeks.  The  sur- 
vival of  Plautus  and  Terence  at  once  testifies  to 
their  popularity,  preserves — except  for  Aristoph- 
anes^all  that  we  certainly  know  of  antique  com- 
edy, and  has  greatly  influenced  the  ^andard 
comedies  of  Italy  and  France-  What  is  more, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  throughout  Uie  cen- 
turies, even  to  this  day,  men  who  have  studied  or 
familiarly  read  them  have  agreed  in  finding  them 
amusing.  For  at  lea,'4t  two  rea-i^ons,  however,  they 
are  no  longer  so  to  those  who  casually  glance  at 
modern  translations  of  them:  so  far  as  they  any- 
where pretend  to  describe  human  experience,  tJiey 
deal  with  a  state  of  society  both  foreign  and  past 
even  when  they  were  alive  at  Rome;  and  they 
have  been  so  widely  and  so  long  imitated  during 
the  last  five  hiimlred  years  that  nothing  could  now 
prevent  their  fun  from  seeming  rather  convention- 
ally stale.  That  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story,  however,  any  reader  of  Shakspere  can  re- 
mind himself  by  turning  to  the  Comedy  of  Errors. 
This  is  a  free  adaptation  of  a  comedy  by  Plautus, 
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called  Menwchmi — Meneeehmus  is  bis  name  for 
the  tjrothi^ra  whom  Shatapere  names  Aitttpliotus. 
Shakspere's  other  twiiks,  the  two  Droinios,  do  not 
occur  in  the  Latin  play;  and  fui'thermore  he  fx»n* 
ftiderably  ino<Iifies  the  laxity  of  per^Kinal  morality 
which  Plaiitus  assumes  as  normah  In  more  than 
one  aspect,  however,  the  Comedy  of  Errors  may 
give  us  a  better  notion  of  what  Plautus  did  than 
we  might  obtain  by  puzzling  or  nodding  over 
direct  translations  from  his  Latin<  Without  him 
this  gay,  nonsensical  confusion  could  no  more  have 
eristed  than  his  own  plays  could  have  exitiled  with- 
out the  Greek  models  on  which  he  based  them ;  and 
if  we  may  trust  the  scholars  who  know  him  best, 
he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  modify  his  Greek 
plots  as  he  chose  but  also  set  forth  under  Greek 
names  various  phases  of  contemporary  Roman 
character  and  conduct.  Just  such  free  treatment 
marks  the  work  of  Shakiipere,  and  for  that  matter 
of  all  the  English  dramatists  in  Shaksperc's  time; 
wherever  their  scenes  are  set,  or  at  whatever  period, 
the  language  and  the  behaviour  of  their  characters, 
typical  or  individual»  resembles  what  was  current 
in  the  England  which  knew  or  remembered  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Plautus  appears  to  have  been,  like  Shakspcrc 
eighteen  hundred  years  later,  a  man  of  obscure 
origin  who  had  considerable  experience  of  life  and 
of  the  theatre  before  he  produced  his  craftsmanlikc 
and  fluent  plays.  He  wrote,  it  is  thought,  for  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years,  of  which  twenty  or 
so  were  in  the  Third  Centur>'.  Conceivably,  there- 
fore, he  might  have  kno^Ti  old  men  who  could  re- 
member Menander,  still  alive  and  at  work  less 
than  a  hundred  years  before  him.     Terence  be- 
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longed  to  a  younger  geoeration,  and  can  hardly 
have  known  Italy  till  after  Plautus  was  dead. 
He  is  said  to  Imve  been  born  in  Africa,  and  orig- 
inally to  have  been  a  slave.  His  talent  and  at- 
tractive qualities  early  improved  his  condition;  he 
was  precocIoiiR  and  died  at  thirty  or  so — born  well 
after  the  Second  Punic  War,  dead  well  before  the 
Third,  The  six  comedies  he  has  left  ns,  less  ex- 
uberant than  those  of  Plantiis  and  more  higlily 
poliHhedr  &ve  HUppcised  to  be  more  tike  the  Greek 
wortui  on  whiHi  the  art  of  both  was  modelled; 
substantially,  iiideet!,  they  may  be  rather  transla- 
tions than  adaptation.s.  Even  sii,  they  flow  as 
freely  and  as  >fracefuily  as  If  they  were  original. 
The  most  familiar  line  from  tliem  is  at  once  a  case 
to  point  and  a  t^'pical  example  of  how  the  mean* 
ing  of  familiar  quotations*  is  apt  to  cimnge.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Heuutontinioruumenus,  or 
Self-Tormentor, — the  retaining  of  the  untrans- 
lated Greek  title  goes  far  to  show  that  the  play 
was  probably  presented  as  a  mere  translation, — an 
elderly  man,  pestered  while  at  work  by  questions 
from  a  meddlesome  neighbour,  testUy  asks  whether 
the  tormentor  has  so  much  time  to  spare  that  be 
can  attend  to  matters  which  are  none  of  his  busi- 
nesB,  The  ensuing  puu  is  hard  to  translate;  it 
may  rou£;hIy  be  indicated  as  '*I  am  a  man;  so 
ftU}'  man's  business  is  miDe/'  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  mere  play  on  words;  but  the  words  in  que-stiou 
happen  to  be  capable  of  serious  meaning.  "Homo 
sum,"  theyrun,"humaninilameaIienumputo'';' 

L  Tli«  ofiginAl  pua  ia  double,  on  fiomtr  add  alimui.  eYra  trsble  it  we  id* 

Mm-       CliKinea,  taDtumnc  ah  r«  Uiut  oU  tibi 

Alina  ut  curcA  ra  quK  nil  od  te  mttiDcat? 
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taken  by  themselves  they  may  be  rendered  "I  am 
a  man;  no  human  lot  can  seem  quite  Strang  to 
me,"  And  so,  through  eenluries  on  centuries, 
this  verbal  pleftsantry  has  been  regarded  by  pos- 
terity tL3  a  noble  philanthropic  maxim,  straight 
from  the  heart  of  still  uncorruptcd  rcDublican 
Rome. 

If  our  concern  wore  with  dramatic  history*  we 
might  dwell  on  these  prototypes  of  later  comedy 
long,  defining  them,  and  clearly  distinguisiting  be- 
tween them.  Here  it  is  enough  to  remember  what 
13  true  of  both.  The  highly  conventional  plots  of 
both  arc  taken  directly  from  the  later  comedies  of 
the  Greeks,  The  scenes  of  both  arc  generally 
laid  in  Greece — even  Plautus  is  said  to  use  the 
word  barbarous  when  mentioning  Rome.  The 
names  of  the  characters  iti  both  are  apt  to  be 
Greek.  All  this  may  v^^ell  remind  us  of  the  rela- 
tion to  Italy  similarly  evident  in  so  many  of 
Shakspere's  plays.  Shakspere,  however,  early  be- 
gan to  individualise  his  characters.  Nothing  like 
such  individualisation  occurs  in  either  Plautus  or 
Terence;  their  characters^  even  when  compared 
with  those  of  Aristophanes,  and  still  more  with 
thone  of  the  tragic  poets  of  the  Fifth  Century,  lura 
out  to  be  nothing  but  broadly  indicated  types, 
such  as  Elizabethans  would  have  called  humor- 
ous. Perhaps  the  nearest  things  to  them  in  Eng- 
lish may  be  found  by  turning  to  the  earlier,  and 
no  longer  very  animated,  comedies  of  Ren  Jonson. 
In  thejitriral  matters  there  must  always  be  an 
element  of  make-believe;  in  surviving  European 
drama,  tliis  elenient  is  banliy  anywhere  more 
obvious  than  yuu  will  iiud  it  when  you  punder  ou 
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Plaiitus   an<i    Terence   not   only    separatdy    but 
together, 

Thus  taken  together,  they  are  doitljlle-S^  robust^ 
fluent.  aTiJ-'Iike  Shakspere  and  his  codtemporttrit* 
— nationally  idiomatic.  Thus  taken  together,  the 
while,  they  clearly  mark  another  phase  of  Eu- 
roj>ean  literrtture  than  the  primal  Greek,  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  concerned.  The 
Greek,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus,  betrays  no  evi- 
dence that  the  men  who  made  it  were  ever  ham- 
pered by  consciousness  of  foreign  models,  superior 
to  anything  their  owti  country  had  made.  These 
earliest  survivors  of  Latin  literature,  neither  of 
whom  wag  bom  until  well  after  Theocritus— the 
latest  Greek  on  whom  we  have  louchcd-^was  dead, 
imply  from  beginning  to  end  an  ingenuous  holief 
that  if  literature  Is  to  be  made  in  their  still  hardly 
tamed  language,  it  must  be  made  according  to 
stan<]ards  already  fixed  by  that  elder  civilisation 
which  first  brought  into  being  the  intellectual 
idiom  of  subsequent  Europe,  In  this  sense,  even 
if  they  were  so  in  no  other,  they  were  charactcristi- 
callj'  Roman.  Just  as  tlic  Utcrature  of  Greece  is 
fundamentally  primal,  so  that  of  Rome,  for  all  its 
classic  dignity  and  all  its  sententious  gravity  and 
all  its  large  mbanity,  is  fundamentally  secondary. 
What  is  more,  Plautus  and  Terence,  earliest  of  en- 
during Latin  writers,  imitate  not  the  greatest 
works  of  tlie  literature  they  hold  supreme  but  only 
one  of  its  later  and  least  profoundly  memorable 
phases.  Something  similar  we  shall  find  recurring 
tiiroughout  European  literature.  Again  and  again, 
the  deeadence  oF  an  extinct  art  has  lured  men  back 
to  understanding  of  its  mastexpieces. 
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'niese  two  first  survivors  of  the  literature  of 
Rome,  in  short,  may  best  be  regarded  as  variously 
typieal  rather  than  as  positively  excellent.  Their 
work,  and  nothing  else,  remains  to  remind  us  of 
what  Roman  literature  was  like  in  the  year  100 
bdore  Christ, 


CHAPTER  n 
THE  raiST  CENTURY  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HISTORJCAL  TRADITIONS 

At  least  historically,  the  First  Century  before 
Christ  comprises  more  names  and  facts  unforgotten 
by  posterity  than  any  other  throughout  European 
tradition.  It  was  the  Century  of  Marius  and 
SyUa,  of  Mithridates,  «f  Spartacu»,  of  Catiline,  of 
Pompcy  and  of  Julius  Cffisar,  of  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  of  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  and  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  the 
battle  of  Philippic  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  of 
the  battle  of  AcUuni,  and  of  the  final  concentra- 
tion of  Roman  power  under  the  imperial  sway  of 
Ciesar  Augustus.  Tliese  very  names  almost  tell 
their  tale;  after  two  thousand  years  they  are  as 
familiar  as  ever. 

The  general  outline  of  the  story  which  hovers 
about  thern^  too,  is  not  only  traditionally  but  his- 
toHcally  true.  This  was  at  once  the  Century  when 
expansion  of  Roman  dominion  showed  itself  most 
indomitable,  and  that  when  the  ancient  forms  of 
republican  government  proved  hopelessly  inade- 
quate longer  to  control  the  colossal  power  of  Rome. 
Both  tendencies  appear  wherever  we  happen  to 
glance  at  the  first  half  of  the  Century.  At  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  there  were  incessant  wars  and 
nunours  of  wars.    Though  these  have  been  90  re- 
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corded,  and  of  late  years  so  studied  that  historians 
can  dbcuss  them  in  detail,  the  tradition  of  them, 
which  is  our  immediate  concern,  stays  confused  in 
the  distance.  As  we  think  of  the  confusion,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  grow  more  or  less  clear.  There 
was  a  Social  War,  in  which  the  peoples  of  Italy  de- 
manded Roman  citizenship;  they  were  ultimately 
defeated,  and  thereupon  the  eiti^nship  was  para- 
doxically given  them.  Thus,  tlirougLout  later  Ho- 
man  history,  citizenship  came  to  imply  not  residence 
at  Rume  l>ut  political  rights  In  the  Roman  Empire: 
it  was  enjoyed,  the  pious  will  remember,  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  tad  never  been  near  Rome  till 
he  came  there  with  his  appeal  to  Caesar.  On  tlie 
Social  War  there  presently  followed,  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  first  war  against  the  threatening 
Asiatic  power  of  Mithridates  and  the  first  Civil 
War,  at  Rome  itself,  between  Marius  and  Sylla; 
vety  broadly  speaking  this  internal  conflict  was 
between  the  new  and  comparatively  democratic 
tendencies  embodied  in  Marius,  and  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  aristocratic  Itcpublic  embodied  in 
Sylla.  At  home  and  abroad,  the  fortunes  of  war 
fluctuated.  Thej%  was  a  time  when  Marius  found 
himself  a  fugitive,  almost  literally  alone,  and 
saved  himself  only  by  asking  a  Cimbric  soldier 
sent  to  despatch  him  if  the  fellow  dared  kill  Caius 
Marius;  there  was  another,  a  little  later,  when*  for- 
bidden to  land  in  Africa,  he  bade  the  officer  sent  to 
prevent  bim  go  tell  the  governor  that  Marius  was 
to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Yet, 
not  much  later,  while  Sylla  was  fighting  Mithri- 
dates,  Marius  came  back  to  Rome,  and  died  there 
dominant.  In  two  or  three  years,  Sytla,  victorious 
in  Asia,  was  at  Rome  once  more,  and  wreaked  his 
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\*eQgeaiice  as  he  pleased,  with  slaughter  and  pillage 
in  the  very  Iloman  streets.  He  soon  died,  in  his 
turn.  This,  very  generally,  was  the  story  of 
Rome  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Century, 
wbeD  Cicero  and  Caesar  were  boys,  and  grew  to  be 
young  meu. 

The  nejct  quarter  of  the  Century  brought  them 
Loth  ioto  tlie  fuU  light  of  history,  and  Pompey, 
too,  who  was  just  about  of  ao  age  with  Cicero. 
War  with  Mitlu'iJates  broke  out  again;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  revolt  headed  by  tlie  gladiator 
Spartacus  threatened  parts  of  Italy  itself-  In  both 
cases,  the  power  of  Rouie,  for  all  the  political  and 
!io<:ial  disease  at  its  heart,  proved  indomitable. 
Pompey  came  forward,  upset  the  policies  estab- 
lished for  a  while  by  Sylla,  cleared  the  Italian 
seas  of  pirates,  and  at  last  finally  subdued  Mithri- 
dates.  In  the  same  year,  Cicero,  then  Consul, 
expofied  and  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
and  fancied  for  a  little  while  that  he  had  saved  the 
Republic.  But  Cssar,  suspected  of  having  to  do 
with  the  conspiracj',  was  coming  towards  what  the 
traditions  of  the  future  were  long  to  declare  his  own. 
With  Pompey  and  Crassus  he  formed  the  first 
Triiira^Trate;  preserving  semblance  of  the  ances- 
tral forms  of  the  Republic,  they  virtually  seized  the 
sovereignty,  in  the  year  60,  The  following  ten 
years  comprise  the  whole  story  of  Ciesar's  con- 
quests in  Gaul;  while  these  were  in  progress,  Cras- 
sua  waa  defeated  and  killed  In  Asia.  By  the  year 
50,  Pompey  was  master  of  Rome,  but  Ceesar  of  all 
the  North  and  of  his  Gallic  war  %*eterans;  the  rivals 
were  face  to  face,  and  Cicero,  with  no  other  choice 
than  that  between  thcin,  seems — like  conservative 
meB  so  placed  throughout  histoiy — to  have  been 
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concerned  mostly  with  fipeculatioos  as  to  which 
of  them  the  de^  would  presently  take  as  hind- 
moat. 

Traditionally,  the  third  quarter  of  the  Century 
is  clearest  of  all.  In  the  year  4ft,  C»esar  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  a  little  stream  which  divided  the  re^on 
of  Northern  Italy  legally  under  his  command  from 
the  lerritofj'  legally  under  the  command  of  Pom- 
pey.  The  die  was  cast,  he  is  reputed  to  have  said. 
A  year  later,  he  proved  himself  the  winner.  At 
Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly,  Pompey  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated:  and  seeking  aflj'lum  in  Egypt,  with 
Cffisar  close  at  his  heels,  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  in  his  boat.  The  following  months 
Cfesar  passed  in  Alexandria,  the  first  imperial 
Roman  lover  of  Cleopatra.'  He  gradually  made 
her  3oIe  queen,  last  of  the  Ptolemies;  then  swiftly 
followed  his  victorious  campaigns  in  Pontus^ — 
whence  he  wrote  "Veni,  vidu  vici/'' — in  Africa, 
and  later  in  Spain-  By  that  time  he  was  absolute 
sovereign  of  Rome,  where  Cleopatra  had  followed 
him,  his  acknowledged  mistress,  with  their  child 
Cff^sarion;  but,  preserving  the  forms  of  the  Re- 
public, be  bore  only  such  titles  as  impendor^  or 
general,  as  pontifez  rnaziniu^,  or  chief  priest,  as 
consuU  and  as  dictator — an  office  finally  conferred 
on  him  for  life.  The  style  of  royalty  stayed  im- 
memorially  detestable  to  Roman  tradition- 

AL  (his  point  the  story  becomes  more  Familiar 
still  to  all  who  know  English  hterature;  for  the 
Juliurt  Ce&sar  and  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of 

1  S«  tbc  impab  bnl  not  tbert^ofe  cef^bk  Cesar  aad  C]»|»tra  of 
Ur  Bcnurd  Shkw. 

'OriitaftUy,  it  »■  laiii  vrktcn  to  ikn  Suute.  tktM  wonls  werr  fnikLly 
iDKribcd  uu  »  bftcxicr  iforut  ia  Ibe  Iriumphal  prrnxuioii  whicli  cdcbnuvl 
Ui  Potttic  victory.    Tbry  axua.  "  I  came.  1  ww.  I  ponqiwred." 
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Sbakspere  have  translated  the  prose  of  Plutarch 
into  chanj^eless  Enj^lisli  poolry,  Accurattr  or  not, 
they  are  supprismgly  faithful  to  theJr  authority, 
which  records  what  happened  between  the  year 
44,  when  Cnesar  was  assassinated,  and  the  year 
30,  when  Cleopatra  took  her  life.  The  throbbing 
distinctness  of  individual  character  which  makes 
them  so  mcniombtc  is  of  course  due  to  Shakspere; 
but  the  course  of  the  story  where  these  characters 
live  and  move  is  straight  from  Plutarch-  Ctesar, 
dominant  at  Rome  and  throughout  the  Roman 
dominions,  was  imposing  peace  on  the  world,  by 
that  time  turbulent  throughout  Uving  mcmor>'. 
In  modern  terms  we  may  roughly  generalise  hi^i 
policy  as  the  declaration  of  practicable  law  en- 
forced by  an  army  whose  cliief  function  was  to 
regulate  all  civilisation  and  thus  make  the  world 
safe.  This  policy  involved  at  least  a  modifica- 
tion, if  not  the  complete  abolition,  of  many  hber* 
ties  enjoyed  by  citizens,  and  particularly  by  men 
of  rank,  under  the  time-honoured  constitution  of 
the  Republic.  The  wara  and  rumours  of  wars 
which  had  convulsed  the  Republic  ever  since  any- 
body could  remember  had  made  conspiracy  and 
rebellion  matters  of  habit.  A  consequent  con- 
spiracy, led  by  conservative  Roman  gentlemen, 
lured  Cffisar  to  the  Senate  house,  and  there  stabbed 
him  to  death,  at  the  foot  of  Potnpey's  statue. 
Thereupon  atiarrliy  for  a  while  broke  loose  again; 
and  among  others  Cicero  was  murdered.  V'ery 
soon,  twodisLind  parties  defined  themselves:  that 
under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whieh  endeavoured  to 
sustain  some  semblance  of  the  old  republican 
principles;  and  that  under  the  new  Triumvirate 
— Gesiir's  nephew  Octavian,  his  brilliant  adherent 
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Mark  Antony,  and  a  rather  shadowy  person  named 
Lepidus — which  was  determined  finally  to  assert 
the  dominant  policj'  of  Cffsar.  About  two  years 
after  Caesar  fell,  these  forces  met  at  Philippi 
in  southeastern  Macedonia.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  utterly  defeated.  The  words  with  which  the 
Brutus  of  Shakspere  sahites  the  self-slain  bodies 
of  Cassius  and  of  their  faithful  officer  Titinius 
imply  the  atory  of  Europe  for  centuries  to  come: 

O,  Julius  Csa&i,  thou  art  mighty  yrt! 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turan  our  vword* 

Id  out  own  propel  eotraila-^ 

Julius  Ccesar  is  perhaps  the  clearest  of  Bhak- 
sperc'a  plays;  certainly  it  is  among  the  easiest  to 
read.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  at  first  confusing, 
demands  but  abundantly  rewards  closer  atten- 
tion. With  astonishing  fidelity  to  Plutarch,  it 
tells  how  the  unity  of  the  triumvirate  failed  to 
master  its  trinal  diversities;  and  how  Anlony, 
betaking  himself  to  Egypt,  was  there  ensnared  by 
the  wiles  of  Cleopatra-  WTiatever  she  may  have 
been  in  life,  Sliakspere  has  made  her  an  incarnation 
of  damning  harlotry: 

Age  cannot  witber  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite;  variety.^ 

After  fluctuating  efforts  to  break  her  spells,  An- 
tony finds  himself  face  to  face  with  Octavian,  al- 
ready called  Caesar^  in  a  final  struggle  for  world- 
empire.  Lepidus  has  meanwhile  faded  out  of 
sight;  though  he  fiits  across  the  stage  once  or 
twice  more,  he  is  virtually  disposed  of  in  the  mar- 

■  Jttltm  CMftr  V.  m.  04-06.      ■  Antraij'  ud  Cl»piitn.  II.  u.  UO-Ul. 
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vellous  scene*  where  all  three  triumvirs  get  peril- 
ously drunk  on  Sextua  Pompey'ft  galley*  and  he  la 
presently  bundled  helpless  oxer  the  aide  into 
safety.  There  is  a  naval  battle  off  Actium,  on 
the  southerly  part  of  the  coast  of  Eplrus;  in  the 
midst  of  it,  Cleopatra,  who  Las  insisted  on  seeing 
the  fray^  gets  frightened,  and  bids  her  ship  take 
flight,  Antony  infatuated  instantly  follows  her, 
and  thus 

For  lazy  glance  fltmg  away  the  woiU. 

Back  in  Alexandria,  and  there  besieged  by  vic- 
torious Cfesor,  he  falls  on  Im  sword  and  dies  In 
the  arms  of  Cleopatra^ 

A  Ronuin  by  a  Romim 
Vali&iitly  vuiquishcd.* 

Thereafter,  rather  than  be  displayed  in  the  tri- 
umphal train  of  Cssar,  she  applies  the  asp,  a 
deadly  dcrpcnt,  to  her  breast: 

Conw,  tbou  moitAl  wT«teh, 
With  iKy  sKju^t  ipelli   Lbi^-s  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  fit  once  untie.    Poor  vcoomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  luid  despatch,     O,  could'at.  thou  spefik. 
That  I  raEght  hear  thee  caU  great  Cieaar  uss 
Unpolided,  .  .  . 

{To  kcr  flfltfTirfdiiO 

Ptaoe,  peiioe; 
Doat  thou  Dot  see  my  baby  at  my  brettal 
Th&t  sucks  the  nufse  ti^eep?' 

'  A&tony  iind  Clajp»tm,  II,  t-ii,  Tbi*  iboiJJ  I*  oompitreii  unth  (he 
<iriguu]  piuu^  in  Sir  Thomju  North'i  traiulatji^D  of  Hut^f^ii's  Life  of 
AotoD^ — Vto  v<:r9ioii  uiicd  by  tibftki|H;rv, 

'  Abtonx  ■ihJ  Clix^pAtra,  IV,  xr,  i7-&8.     Cf.  tluUKb'a  acuotuit  ol  U* 

•  AuUhi>  ud  CWsln,  V.  ii.  SOO-SIS. 
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And  when  Caesar,  cotuing  too  late,  finds  bcr  dead* 
he  speaks  her  epitaph  for  the  centuries: 

She  looks  tike  sleep, 
Ad  she  nould  t-aUrh  aituLhcr  Aatooy 
Id  her  strong  toil  of  gr^tce.^ 

With  her  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  ended. 
Egypt  was  fully  Roman.  The  aeeond  Ccesar  was 
lord  of  all. 

At  that  time  he  was  only  about  thirty-two  years 
old*  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  dying 
in  the  year  14  of  the  Christian  Era.  For  more 
than  forty  years^  which  inohjded  the  wliole  last 
quarter  of  the  First  Century  before  Christ,  he  waa 
more  absolutely  sovereign  than  any  European  had 
been  before,  and  hi»«  power  Las  never  since  been 
surpassed.  Whether  he  was  great,  or  cool,  or 
only  fortunate  Is  not  now  oiir  concern.  Like  his 
uncle,  Julius  Ciesar,  he  preserved  the  forms  of  the 
ifnmemorial  Republic,  His  banners  bore  the  legend 
S.  P.  Q.  R.*— the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Roine- 
His  title  was  only  ImpfTatar^  which  had  always 
l>etMi  borne  by  Roman  generals.  CtPsar  was  bis 
family  name.  AugusiuH^  the  name  by  which  he 
is  traditionally  remembered,  was  originally  an 
innocent  honorific,  meaning  something  like  our 
own  word,  august  or  reverend.  And  Ptinceps,  or 
prince,  need  have  conveyed  to  sensitive  ears  noth- 
ing much  more  troublous  than  Americans  of  17d9 
might  have  detected  in  its  English  equivalent 
first,  when  Lee  eulo^sed  Washington  as  "First  iu 
war^  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 

>  Anlanjr  mud  Clnpaln,  V.  li.  ue-SAI. 

'  Wirk^ly  parfidicd,  y«mri  vgo.  h]r  vome  prpmrw  of  Adi««ivb  Tniflti^ 
wtw  d«cUH<I  Ihv  iajtiulu  to  ■(■ad  lot  "Stiull  ProGtK,    Qujck  Rfstunu." 
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countr>"mea."  He  pretended  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority as  the  fonnal  sucxrcasor  of  rcpubUcan  mag- 
iatrates — proconsuls,  for  example,  tribunes  and 
censors;  in  fact,  however,  he  came  thus  to  embody 
the  state.  Among  other  things  he  was  Pontijex 
MaximuSt,  or  chief  priest  of  the  Roman  religion. 
Tiie  history  of  this  title  i^  a  curious  instance  of  how 
lime  and  circumstance  modify  not  only  the  mean* 
iiig  of  words,  but  all  the  associations  which  gather 
about  them.  Literally,  jforififrx  signifies  bndge- 
btiUder;  the  fact  that  in  primitive  antiquity  the 
safety  of  Home  required  special  and  constant  at- 
tention to  any  bridge  across  tlie  Tiber  seems  to 
have  put  such  ,*rtructiire5  under  the  particular 
guardlunsliip  uf  t!i«^  local  gotis  and  their  priests. 
Long  bpfore  the  time  of  Ciesai%  nobody  rcmeoi- 
bered  that  the  pontiBcal  ofEce  bad  ever  bad  any- 
thing to  do  with  bridge-s;  but  the  title  survived 
«s  that  of  tl]e  eliief  iiiini^iters  of  the  Roman  gMs- 
It  has  never  quite  lapsed.  It  is  lK>rTie  to  tJus  day 
by  the  Pojje^  still  believed  by  mllliims  on  millions 
to  be  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  Christian  Bishrjp  of 
Rome  and  apostolic  head  of  the  CatJiolic  Church- 
In  its  rellfpous  phase,  indeed,  Uie  antique  Empire 
of  the  Caesars  structurally  survives  even  now- 

Tht'  theory  of  uur  ancestral  Churcli  implies  that 
of  finally  imperial  Rome.  ,\fter  generations  of 
anarchic  bloodshed,  there  came  into  existence  a 
new  ideal  of  empire-  This  is  nowhere  more  ex- 
cellently celebrated  than  by  the  great  poem  written 
to  assert  it  wlien  Augustus  was  all-powerful,  the 
^neid  of  Virgil: 


Behold,  at  last,  th«t  man,  for  this  is  he. 
So  oft  unto  thy  liatBtmg  ears  forttold. 
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Auj^jthiA  C<csar>  ldiidrc<l  unto  Jove. 

He  brings  it  goldett  age;   he  aboil  restore 

OU!  Setum's  sceptre  to  our  Lotia  land 

And  o'er  remotest  G&ramaat  and  lad 

IIU  swfiy  extend;   tht  lair  donunton 

Outruns  th'  horizon  plauels.  ^'ea.  beyond 

The  *un*s  bright  path,  where  AtW  shoulder  benn 

Yon  dome  of  hea^'cn  set  thick  with  burning  ston. 

AgainAt  hi*i  eonung  the  far  Caapfan  shores 

Break  forth  in  oracles;  the  Mfeotian  land 

Trembles,  and  aU  the  seven-fold  moulha  of  Nile.' 


Till  that  Lime,  imperial  po\ver  had  meant  only 
armed  conquests — Assyrian,  Babylooiac,  Egj'p- 
lian,  Persian,  Macedonia  Now  at  last  there  ap- 
pears a  sense  uf  duly,  animating  the  gro^  body  of 
power.  The  mission  of  Rome  was  to  bring  to 
troubled  mftnlcind  the  solace  of  Pax  Romana — of 
world-wide  Uoman  peace,  strong  In  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  Three  lines  of  that  superb  prophecy  of 
Anchises  summarise  for  all  time  the  hope  of  this 
newly  golden  Augustan  age: 

Tu  rrge-re  imperio  populos.  Romane,  memento;  • 

Hoe  tibi  erunt  aitca:  pocisque  imponcrt?  morem, 
Pnrcere  subjectls,  et  dehellare  supej-bos.' 

(TteTnembcr,  Uoman,  thine  imperial  charge; 
These  be  \hy  arts:  enforce  the  rule  of  peace. 
Sparing  the  conquered,  beating  rebels  down,] 

By  what  means  Augustus  attempted  to  make 
real  this  ideii!  pur|X)se,  we  need  not  in<juire.  Tra- 
ditionally the  forty  years  of  h'm  reign  are  a  period 

i^ik^id.  VT,  T91-W0;  trnniUted  by  T.  C.  Williinu  CBoitcD,  IVOCO^ 
^^IKnud,  Vl,  8dl-SaS;  Willincu  tnnilatM  ihii  piLua^r  IhiU' 
Bdt  thtni.  O  Romui,  leiini  witb  uivprwign  iwmjr 
To  rule  the  oatinQB.     Thy  great  art  itull  be 
To  Ltcp  the  world  in  luting  [>tAM;,  to  npore 
HkC  huablcd  foe,  lud  cnuh  to  euth  t^  proud. 
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of  emergence  from  the  storms  of  anarchy  into  the 
calm  sunlij^bt  of  world-order.  Two  familiar  like- 
nesses of  ]um  embody  the  spirit  of  his  age.  The 
first  is  the  youthful  bust,  softened  from  the  literal 
austerity  of  elder  Roman  sculpture,  but  still  strong 
in  its  gracious  rendering  of  beauty  and  promise; 
its  features  were  parodied  again  and  again  by  im- 
perial portraits  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose  face 
probably  had  some  manner  of  resemblance  to 
them.  The  other  likeness  is  tJic  statue  which 
shows  Augustus  imperial — ^idealised*  no  doubt,  as 
the  bare  head  and  feet  would  imply,  and  the  sym- 
bolic devices  on  his  fretted  cuirass,  but  mature, 
calm,  majestic,  just,  and  sovereign;  first  of  those 
destined  to  reincarnate  the  mighty  spirit  of  Julius 
Caesar,  he  walks  abroad,  on  his  way  to  the  posthu- 
mous honours  of  divinity. 

When  the  First  Centurj-  before  Christ  closed,  this 
was  his  aspecrl,  after  Home  thirty  years  of  imperial 
sovereignty.  The  first  half  of  the  Century  had 
been  a  whirl  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed;  the  last 
quarter  of  it,  uniting  the  world  under  the  beneficent 
sway  of  Augustus  Ciesar,  had  promised  a  diutumal 
future  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  And  by  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Christian  era,  Latin  literature^  hardly 
in  lasting  existence  when  the  Century  began^  had 
produced  its  most  memorable  masters.  To  the 
first  half  of  the  Century  Cic-ero  belongs,  and  Csesar, 
and  Lucretius^  and  Catullus;  to  the  full  serenity 
of  Augustan  promise  belong  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
and  Ovid,  and  Livy.  To  tbese  eight,  aad  to  a  few 
of  their  lesser  contemporaries,  we  may  now  turn. 
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CICEBO 

Among  the  most  interesting  books  about  Rome 
is  Monsieur  Gaston  Boissier'a  Ciceron  et  ^s 
Amis.^  Based  on  the  letters  of  Cicero,  it  at  once 
gives  a  remarkably  animated  account  of  him  and 
of  his  times,  and  shows  why  he  is  now  the  most 
fullj'  recorded  and  clearly  defined  jiersonage  of  all 
classical  antiquity.  This  is  not  because  of  the 
circumstances  which  made  hini  hiatorically  con* 
spicuous,  nor  yet  because  of  Llie  copious  orations 
and  philosophic  works  which  have  always  been 
recognised  as  the  chief  classical  model  of  Lalin 
prose.  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  nice 
hundred  letters  actually  written  by  him,  or  to 
him,  still  exisL  For  centuries  between  his  time 
and  ours,  no  doubt,  they  were  virtually  lost  aod 
forgotten.  Now  that  they  have  been  restored  to 
us  aguiOf  For  somethmg  like  five  hundred  years, 
they  often  seem  the  most  precious  pari  of  his  work. 
Their  general  characteristics  are  admirably  sum- 
marised in  Buissier's  introductory  chapter;  no 
other  such  coUection  of  any  period  so  variously 
and  so  clearly  preserves  at  once  the  personality  of 
a  great  public  man  and  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  about  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  extant  let- 
ters was  written  Cicero  was  about  Uiu'ty-eight 
years  old.'    Sprung  from  a  respectable  family  of 
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country  gentry,  he  bad  received  both  at  home  and 
sbrosd  the  highest  education  of  bis  ttrne:  he  was 
equally  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  Greece  and 
of  RoDie;  he  had  gone  to  the  har;  being  blest  with 
extraordinary  diligerice  and  wit  he  Lad  there  dis- 
(JDj^i'^hed  hitngetf;  and  he  had  early  taken  active 
part  in  poUtics.  His  career  had  thus  been  of  a 
kind  happily  usual  throughout  the  modern  his- 
tory both  of  England  and  of  Ajnenca-  By  nature 
and  by  training  he  was  attached  to  tlie  state  of 
things  amid  which  he  had  been  born  atid  bred. 
Whoever  has  his  way  to  make  like^  to  be  sure  of 
his  bearings;  whoever  must  stake  Ids  future  cher- 
ishes respect  for  the  rule^  of  the  game.  To  such  a 
man  do  environment  could  have  been  much  more 
disconcerting  than  that  where  Cicero  found  him- 
self. The  anarchic  disturbances  of  civil  war  had 
made  everything  uncertain.  At  Rome  neither  life 
nor  property  was  safe;  and  the  old  Roman  aristo- 
crats, who  looked  with  patronising  contempt  on 
*'ncw  men/'  such  as  he  was,  had  often  become  at 
once  luxuriously  corrupt  in  private  life  and  cyni- 
cally unprincipled  in  political  conduct.  A  well- 
born demagogue  is  a  very  dangerous  animal.  The 
conspicuous  talent  of  Cicero  liad  nevertheless 
brought  him  forward,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
public  man;  he  had  already  made  a  considerable 
fortune;  and  if  his  work  had  stopped  then  a  num- 
ber of  his  forensic  speeches  and  his  denunciation 
of  Verres  would  already  have  established  his  repu- 
tation as  the  most  accomplished  orator  who  ever 
spoke  Latin. 

In  this  aspect  he  is  traditionally  best  loiown  now. 
It  is  a  commonplace  t!iat  his  methods  have  at 
various  times  been  studied  and  imitated  by  public 
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speakers  of  widely  different  subsequent  periods — 
never  more  admiringly  than  in  England  and 
America  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth,  It  is  rather 
less  generally  understood  that  these  methods  of 
his  had  in  common  with  those  of  bis  imitators  the 
profoundly  characteristic  feature  of  being  deliber- 
ately based  on  excellent  foreign  models*  He  was, 
and  he  remains,  the  greatest  Roman  master  of  the 
subtle  art  most  cnduringly  mastered  amonj;  the 
Greeks  by  Demosthenes;  but  just  as  surely  as 
Demosthenes  considered  only  the  general  principles 
of  his  art  and  its  best  models  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, so  Cicero  never  wrote  a  line  of  oratorical 
Latin  without  a  consciousness,  intensified  by  life- 
long study  and  culture,  of  hia  effort  to  rival  in 
what  had  lately  been  a  barbarous  tongue  the  lof- 
tiest achievements  of  primal  Greece-  An  often 
forgotten  result  followed,  and  has  never  quite  lost 
influence.  Cicero,  conventionally  accepted  as  the 
most  admirable  master  of  Latin  prose,  really  wrote 
not  the  current  Latin  which  everybody  used  for 
daily  purposes  of  thought  or  speech,  but  rather  a 
consciously  literaiy  dialect  which  attempted  to  re- 
produce effects  fully  attainable  only  by  the  more 
subtle  refinemeDis  of  the  Greek  language.  Such 
work,  whatever  its  merit,  cannot  escape  evident  ar- 
tificiahty;  yet,  accepted  as  itself  a  faultless  model, 
it  has  been  held  up  for  hopeless  imitation  by  Eu- 
ropean schoolboys  almost  to  this  day.  This  is  as  if 
some  iiicmgrel  raee,  two  IhousaiicI  years  hence,  were 
Tuisiduously  to  be  taught  Knglish  by  courageous 
attempts  to  parody  heavily  Latinised  examples 
of  our  style,  like  the  blank  verse  of  Paradise  I^st  or 
the  balanced  periods  of  Doctor  Johnson.   The  clas- 
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flic  literature  of  Home  never  had^  like  the  primal 
Greek,  the  fnll  and  free  grace  of  instinctive  idiom. 
It  had.  however*  a  studied  polish  much  iiigher  than 
any  fabricated  by  its  imitators;  and  for  such  polish 
there  never  will  be  a  better  name  than  Ciceronian. 
Tiie  most  widely  Famihar  examples  of  Cicero's 
oratory  are  probably  his  speeches  against  Catiline. 
iniinemoriaUy  studied  at  English  and  American 
schools.  In  the  body  of  his  extant  work,  these 
come  rather  early.  Only  eleven  of  his  letters,  aJI 
addressed  to  Atticus,  have  been  preserved  from 
years  before  his  consulship:  and  Ins  correspondence 
does  not  begin  again  until  Iiis  consulship  was  over. 
The  tjaditional  story  of  his  political  triumph,  in- 
deed, is  principally  based  on  orations  which  he 
made  at  the  time.  What  is  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side  must  be  gathered  largely  from  inference;  for 
one  constant,  and  constantly  imitated,  feature  of 
his  oratory  was  fierce  denunciation  of  opponents. 
Before  accepting  Cicero's  views  of  Catiline,  one 
may  prudently  ponder  on  the  methods  of  Ser- 
geant Buzfuz,  ^a  pretty  sound  Ciceronian,  In  the 
case  of  Bardell  r.  Pickwick.  The-se  views,  how- 
ever, have  long  Ix*n  sanctioned  by  tradition; 
and  may  very  probably  have  been  sincere  on  the 
part  of  the  great  magistrate  who  set  Uiem  forth. 
Elected  to  the  consulship,  he  found  the  structure 
of  the  State  threatened  by  a  new  conspiracy*  led 
by  Roman  gentlemen  of  belter  origin  than  he-  His 
adroitness  and  eloquence  suppressed  it  without 
bloodshed  at  the  capital;  to  Romans  who  remem- 
bered the  atrocities  of  Sylla,  this  may  well  have 
seemed  a  return  to  the  golden  age  of  the  legendary 
Republic.  And  Cicero,  one  of  whose  foibles  was 
the  self-conscious  self-esteem  of  a  self-made  man. 
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and  who  Lad  been  officially  proclaimed  Pater  Pa- 
trifft  or  Father  of  Lis  CoitiiLry,  uuuld  ingeouously 
wrile  of  himself — tlioujjli  laughed  at  fur  the  writ- 
hig — such  an  alliterative  hexameter  as 

Ccdofit  anua  togs,  concedat  UutfA  Inudi.' 

(Let  jirms  y\M  to  Ihe  gown,  the  l«urel -crown' 

To  public  coEnmeudAtiotiO 

Hia  time,  however,  was  out  of  joint.  Five  years 
later  he  was  in  exile,  his  house  and  etfeets  at  Rome 
confiscated  and  looted.  P^or  the  rest  of  hia  Hfc 
there  is  no  other  contemporary  authority  compara- 
ble with  his  correspondence,  which  now  becomes 
copious.  Read  it  as  you  will,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  crashing  co«n*e  of  history  was  be- 
yond human  control,  and  tliat  his  life-long  hope 
to  see  preserved  or  restored  the  antique  constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  was  futile-  His  exile,  to  be 
sure,  lasted  less  than  two  years.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  Cspsar's  cajiipaigns  in  (laul,  through 
the  struggles  between  Cicsar  and  Pompey,  as  well 
as  at  the  time  when  Caesar  was  murdered,  Cicero 
was  mostly  at  Rome,  with  fluctuatiug  fortunes  and 
influence,  and  sometimes  witli  what  looked  like 
Buctuatiog  principles.  Meanwhile  he  produced 
the  greater  part  of  his  collected  works,  orutions 
both  legal  and  political,  ajid  the  political  or  phil- 
osophical treatises  which  consoled  or  occupied  his 
generally  enforced  periods  of  comparative  leisure. 
After  the  death  of  Ctesar,  he  did  his  utmost  to  re- 
sist the  resistless  power  of  Ciesar's  imperial  ten- 
dency: Iiis  orations  against  Antony,  convention- 
ally called  Philippics  by  reason  of  their  essential 
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likeness  lo  the  fiery  but  Futile  speeches  in  which 
three  hundred  years  earlier  Demosthenes  had  de- 
nounced Macedonian  aggression  on  the  hherties  of 
Greece,  at  once  defined  his  position  and  sealed  his 
doom.  He  was  aciong  the  first  \x>  be  proscribed 
by  the  second  Triumx-irate — Antony,  Octavian» 
and  Lepidits.  Starting  to  escape,  if  he  could, 
from  a  country  estate  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
he  was  put  lo  deJith  in  his  private  conveyance  by 
pursuing  soldiers  of  the  Triumvirs.  His  Lead  and 
his  hands  were  hacked  off;  they  were  brought  to 
Antony  as  proof  that  this  opponent  neei)  no  longer 
be  reckoned  with;  and  it  is  said  that  before  Uie 
relies  were  exposed  in  the  Forum,  the  wife  of 
-Antony — ^just  then  the  "shrill-longued  PuKaa"' 
of  Shakspere  s  Cleopatra — displayed  her  matronly 
Roman  charity  by  piercing  the  dried  and  silenced 
tongue  of  Cicero  with  one  of  her  hairpins. 

True  OP  not,  that  ferocious  anecdote  defines  the 
Rome  where  the  first  consummate  Hterarj'  expres- 
«ons  of  what  we  now  call  culture  were  produced* 
This  fjuality  of  culture,  evident  thpoughout  Cic- 
eit>*s  letters,  as  well  as  in  every  hne  of  his  more 
studied  literary  works^  makes  him  generically  dif- 
ferent from  any  Greek;  at  least  in  this  aspect, 
indeed,  he  seems  almost  modern.  His  letters  are 
those  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  in  the  finer 
sense  of  the  word;  they  show  his  complete  ur- 
banity of  social  habit — among  other  things  he  wna 
reported  the  best  diner-out  of  hia  times,  and  bis 
witticisms  were  repeated  far  and  wide;  they  also 
show  his  politely  alert  familiarity  with  intelligent 
thought,  with  fine  art  and  with  literature,  Greek 
and  Latin;    they  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
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a  man  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  cream  of  life. 
Here  if  ever  in  tLe  whole  course  of  literature  you 
find  yourself  in  thorousbl^'  good  company;  and 
thoroughly  good  company  impUes  highly  trained 
minds  and  manners.  His  orations,  whether  legal 
or  politieal,  could  have  been  produced  by  nothing 
le^  than  assiduous  and  life-long  study,  under  the 
most  skilful  teachers,  of  an  extraordinarily  adroit 
and  subtle  art-  Whether^  under  any  circum- 
staiice.s,  oratory  has  quite  so  much  practical  value 
as  wc  arc  apt  to  assume  is  beside  the  point;  Cicero 
could  do  at  will  whatever  can  be  done  with  il. 
Here  again  we  find  him  in  a  position  possible  only 
when  the  refinements  of  a  highly  developed  civili- 
sation are  for  a  while  matters  of  course.  And  his 
numerous  philosophic  and  political  treatises  more 
than  imply  the  same  kind  of  surroundings.  Speak* 
ing  generally,  they  seem  to  have  been  produced, 
with  remarkable  9pee<l  and  ease,  liy  an  almost 
overactive  mind  which  found  relief  and  recreation 
in  what  to  most  of  us  would  he  hard  intellectual 
work.  He  hardly  pretends  to  be  an  original 
thinker,  and  indeed  may  nowadays  be  convention- 
ally credited  with  less  origiria!  thought  than  he 
really  displays.  He  had  read,  however,  almost 
everything  that  was  worth  reading;  he  knew  what 
he  thought  about  whatever  he  had  read.  And, 
often  modelling  his  form  on  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  Plato's  dialogues,  he  was  apt  to  put  into 
the  heads  of  Romans — Cato,  for  example,  Scipio, 
or  Lslius,  as  well  as  contemporaries  of  his  own — 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  had  caught  his 
fancy  while  reading  or  talking  about  the  philosophy 
and  the  hleratiire  of  the  Greeks.  Once  more,  such 
expression  implies  not  only  a  very  highly  cuiti- 
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vated  condition  of  sodety,  but  also  tLat  phase  of 
culture,  recurrcnt  tlimughout  subsequent  Europe, 
which  eagerly  recognises  the  standards  made  last- 
ing by  a  finer  though  foreign  civilisation  of  the 
past.  All  this  sounds  as  if  hiA  times  were  like 
ours;  yet,  in  those  very  times,  Fulvia — a  great 
Ittdy  of  his  own  race — could  be  believed  to  have 
dealt  with  his  relics  as  the  French  mob  dealt  with 
those  of  the  Princess  de  Lamhalle  in  the  first  out- 
bursts of  their  Rcvolutionar>'  madness.  He  was 
pre-eminently  such  a  man  as  we  might  find  de- 
lightfully cultivated  now;  and  he  lived  and  died 
when  persons  of  quality  might  behave  like  Ger* 
man  soldiers  in  Belgian  villages  or  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia. 

A  little  poem  by  Catullus/  of  which  the  delib- 
erately equivocal  grace  has  thus  far  eluded  all  at- 
tempts to  translate  it,  pleasantly  implies  the  rela- 
tion of  Cicero  to  his  contemporary'  men  of  letters. 
Addressing  him  by  name,  and  calling  him  most  ac- 
complished or  most  eloquent  of  the  offspring  of 
Romulus,  it  thanks  him  as  the  best  of  patrons  or 
advocates  for  some  present  or  civility,  or  service^ 
in  the  name  of  the  worst  or  mast  unworthy  of 
poets.  Generally  rendered  literally  as  if  it  con- 
cerned Cicero's  professional  skill,  and  sometimes 
thought  ironic,  it  may  just  as  well  be  taken  as  an 
ingeniously  pretty  play  on  words;  if  we  may  trust 
the  dictionaries,  the  I^tln  patromi.^^  whicli  doubt- 
less means  counsel  as  related  to  client,  applies 
equally  to  the  relation  of  a  generous  patron  to 
any  kind  of  ariist^  and  Cicero  was  at  once  a  lover 
of  letters  and  rich  enough  to  express  literary  ap- 
proval by  substantial  gifts.     So,  the  word  diser* 
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tistime  may  signify  i\»  ^ou  please  cither  must  skil- 
fiJ  in  the  choice  of  words  or  most  delicalcly  appre- 
ciative in  the  criticism  of  an^-thing- 

Cicero  wa.^  really  both.  It  was  probably  only 
wheji  the  works  had  survived  the  man,  and  be* 
come  the  permanent  tuasterpiece  of  Lutin  prnse, 
that  tlie  marvel  of  hi*  lileraiy  at-hievement  over- 
shadowed, through  the  cenluries^  the  other  as- 
pects of  Iiis  astonishing  career.  He  liad  found  h!» 
languag«?  »UII  somewhat  rtide;  he  had  made  it, 
whatever  his  consdcus  artificialities,  exquisitely 
polished;  to  its  native  robustness  he  had  added 
aotiietliing  as  near  as  ever  miglit  be  to  the  lovely 
8iibUetie>j  of  Greek  flexibility.  Thus  he  had  pro- 
duLseddomethingdifferent  from  anything  previously 
in  existence,  and  something  which  could  be  admired, 
reverenced,  and  imitated  wherever  men  could  read 
and  .could  try  tu  write  in  Latin — as  men  did 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  orthodox 
Cburehmen,  to  go  no  further,  still  do.  So,  thinking 
of  him  as  incomparable,  we  seldom  remember  that 
he  was  bravely  trj-ing  all  hia  life  to  do  in  Laliu 
what  had  already  been  done  in  another  language, 
and  that  his  modek  in  this  other  language  were 
not  the  oldest.  His  oratory  has  been  reiterantly 
celebrated,  through  generation  after  generation!  un- 
til we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  form  of  hterature 
wliich  he  thus  established  in  Rome,  as  the  earliest 
of  its  great  literary  aehievements,  was  late  to  de- 
velop  in  Greece.  This  by  itself,  and  stiU  more  when 
we  think  of  it  together  with  the  comedy  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  domesticating  at  Rome  a  late  phase  of 
Greek  poetr>",  would  imply  the  nature  of  thatl-atin 
literature  which  in  European  tradition  followed  on 
the  primal   Grecli*     Cicero  has   uninterruptedly 
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per^iKted  a.s  an  acknowledge*)  literary  inastw;  it 
has  l»een  only  in  roijipara lively  recent  tinte-s  that 
we  have  eome  in  perceive  iiow,  despite  his  ultimate 
^kitl,  his  histnrical  place  in  world -literature  cannot 
help  being  secondary. 

For  ages  meatiwliile  he  was  prohahly  regarded 
not  cliieHy  as  an  orator,  legal  or  political,  but  as  a 
philosopher.  Dante'  groupg  !iim,  in  the  "phil- 
osophic family'*  clustered  about  Aristotle,  with  the 
shadowy  Greek  sages  Orpheus  and  Linus,  and  with 
Seneca  "the  moralist."  His  philosuphic  works, 
se(-'ondary  not  only  in  style  but  in  substance,  were 
more  congenial  to  the  medieval  mind  than  his 
comparatively  mundane  letters,  which  almost  got 
lost.  Even  if  we  had  lost  them,  however,  and  his 
orations  too,  his  pliilosophio  works  would  preserve 
the  wonder  of  his  Latinity,  Tliey  would  reveal,  as 
well,  the  breadth  of  his  culture,  the  activity  of  his 
mind,  the  selective  power  of  hi*  intelligence,  and 
the  fundamental  oftme-stjiess  of  his  character.  The 
revival  of  his  letters,  iiKleed,  is  reported  somewhat 
to  have  shocked  his  admirers,  not  quite  prepared 
to  find  hira  so  human.  To  the  letters  we  must 
turn  for  the  maiij  and  the  oftener  we  do  so  the 
more  willingly  we  shall  do  so  again.  Tradition,  of 
which  the  letters  preserve  the  historic  ha^tis,  has 
made  and  kept  him  a  great  moral  philosopher,  a 
great  advocate,  and  the  greatest  classical  model  of 
Latin  prose. 
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Tlic  parallel  Lives  of  Plutarch  sometimes  appear 
oddly  or  at  best  artificially  mated.  In  grouping 
Cicero  with  Demosthenes,  however,  he  was  simply 
and  clearly  right*  Both  were  orators  unprece- 
dented and  unsurpassed  in  the  languages  which 
they  moulded  to  suit  themselves;  both  were  alike 
professional  advocates  and  puhhc  men ;  both 
were  at  times  what  we  should  now  call  prime  min- 
isters; both  tried  to  defend  the  ancestral  constitu- 
tions of  their  countries  from  irresistible  change; 
both  failed;  both  met  with  violent  deaths  amid 
the  crash  of  the  systems  tbey  hod  hoped  to  save; 
and  the  forces  which  destroyed  both  had  lately 
been  incarnate  in  imperial  conquerors.  With 
equally'  simple  goo<i  sense,  Plutarch  grouped  to- 
gether the  lives  of  these  conquerors,  Alexander  and 
Cfcsar,  The  one  carried  Greeks  or  Hellenistic 
empire  to  a  point  which  for  a  little  while  seemed 
fated  to  dominate  the  civilised  world;  the  other 
brought  into  final  being  that  Roman  Empire  whose 
principles  are  not  yet  altogether  extinct.  We  have 
needed  centuries  clearly  to  discern  the  contrast 
between  the  two.  So  far  as  we  can  now  percrive, 
the  fleeting  empire  of  Alexander  was  animated  by 
no  deeper  ideal  than  that  of  overwhelming  mill* 
tary  force;  whatever  tlie  purposes  of  Ciesar  huB* 
aelFt  the  diutumity  of  his  empire  eame  ultimately 
to  animate  it  with  the  ideaU  of  divine  sanction  and 
earth Ij"  jjea<?e. 

These  ideals,  variously  persistent  through  the 
generations,  have  made  the  Ceesar  of  tradition  and 
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of  legend  grandly  unlike  snybody  who  could  ever 
h&ve  existed  in  the  flesh.  The  accident  that  his 
empire  was  mostly  Western  and  controlled  Europe 
has  doubtless  helped  his  legend.  Amid  Englidh 
ruins  you  will  still  find  tower  after  tower  tradi- 
tionally bearing  his  name;  to  find  the  name  of 
Alexander  likewise  remembered,  you  must  voyage 
as  far  as  IS^ftypi  or  India.  It  was  no  such  trifle 
as  this,  however,  which  once  made  the  German 
Emperor,  William  II,  rcvercntJy  salute  in  the  ex- 
cavated Forum  the  spot  where  they  declare  the 
body  of  Cicsar  to  have  been  burnt.  It  was  honest, 
even  though  men  may  now  generally  hold  it  piti- 
fully misUikcn,  belief  that  the  great  Roman  whose 
visible  presence  vanished  here  in  smoke  and  Bamc 
was  the  first  apostle  of  the  true  duty  of  aovcr- 
dgnty — to  enforce  by  arms  the  rule  of  peace. 
Pax  Romana  had  long  endured;  Pax  Germanica 
should  soon  rise,  the  German  sovereign  planned^ 
newly  to  embody  the  spirit  of  it. 

The  well-known  facts  of  Caesar's  life  have  been 
repeatedly  studied.  We  have  no  such  record  of 
him^  howe^'er,  as  reveals  the  real  Cicero  in  the 
copious  correspondence  on  which  we  lately  touched ; 
nor  indeed  much  contemporary  record  beyond  hi» 
own  military  reports.  He  was  of  the  highest  so- 
dal  rank,  traditionally  descended  from  lulus  tlie 
son  of  vEneas,  and  thus  both  from  the  royal  race 
of  Troy  and  from  the  goddess  Venus.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  the  highest  fashion,  with  all  the  aernm- 
pUshnients  and,  if  we  may  believe  smndal,  wiLli  all 
the  private  vices  which  make  fashion  abliorreut 
to  the  uneouth  or  the  go<lly.  lie  had  the  gift  uf 
fascination,  imrtieularly  for  women;  Uiougli  most 
of  his  portraits  look  rather  grim,  the  proEUes  re- 
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w«l  traces  of  that  aruilocralic  ticauty  so  evident 
in  the  biUrr  niciiil>er_s  of  bis  fatnily  from  Augusliis 
to  Nero;  mid  nobody  anywhere  ever  more  care- 
lessly' contracted  and  dmregarded  persoiial  debLa. 
H  politieiHti  he  was  adroitly  unscrupulous;   as 

tDilItary  man  he  wah  a  genius  of  the  highest 
onler;  and  to  find  another  such  combination  of 
raililary  capacity  with  administrative,  Europe  had 
to  wnit  for  Viipoleon.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  at  critical  moments  just  what 
could  be  done,  and  of  doing  il  with  lightning  de- 
ciMon  and  more  than  lightning  exactitude.  Here 
liea  the  problem  concerning  hitn  which  can  never 
l»e  decided.  There  is  an  excellent  case  for  declar- 
ing him  to  have  maMered  the  secrets  of  a  confusion 
little  lefts  than  chflotic  for  every  other  human 
being  of  his  time,  and  thus  deUberately  to  have 
reduced  anarchy  to  order.  The  case  on  the  other 
side  is  about  as  good;  he  may  equally  well  have 
been  no  more  than  the  shrewdest  of  opportunists, 
forlmiftte  enoufrh  when  only  seizing  occasion  fully 
to  avail  himself  of  that  tide  in  the  afTatrs  of  men 
which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

At  this  point,  int(.^ntLonally  or  not,  Buch  of  hia 
writings  us  have  surWved  do  him  good  service. 
Like  fVcdcrick  tlic  Great,  he  dabbled  in  letters^  and 
wiis  at  his  worst  as  a  poet-  His  verses,  however, 
md  various  other  pieces  of  Ids  work  have  long  since 
>tinLslicd.  Ilia  military  reports  are  preserved; 
jBcvcu  Books  on  the  Gallic  Wars  and  three  on  the 
Vi\H  Wars  which  ensued.  The  merit  of  these 
is  emphasised  by  the  chance  that  supplementary 
matter  by  other  hands  is  ^'cnerully  published  with 
them:  there  is  an  eighth  liook  on  the  wars  in  Gaul* 
wd  the-i'e  are  se]jarate  Hooks  about  his  wars  at 
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Alexandna,  in  Africa,  and  in  Spain.  As  literature 
these  appendices  arc  negligible;  as  literature  the 
authentic  work  of  Cse^ar  is  masterly.  With  unpar* 
alleled  simplicity  and  compactness,  with  hardly 
a  trace  of  emotion  or  partisan  feeling,  he  sets  fortil 
what  happened,  or  if  you  prefer  what  he  chose 
that  people  should  believe  to  have  happened.  Hi^ 
effects  are  implicitly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
like  XenophoD  he  writes  of  himself  not  in  the  firnt 
person  but  in  the  third,  as  if  somebody  cLsc  were 
giving  a  thoroughly  competent  account  of  his 
campuifTHS,  He  seldom  stirs  you,  so  that  his  in- 
cidental story  of  how  a  daring  soldier,  leaping  over- 
board with  the  standard,  ralUed  hesitant  trcjops 
to  the  invasion  of  Britain*  comes  with  all  the  force 
of  surprise.  From  beginning  to  end,  though,  he 
impresses  you  as  a  writer  who  knows  exactly  what 
he  means  to  say  about  a  commander  who  always 
knew  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do.  To  this  ex- 
tent, the  whole  raiige  of  literature  contains  nothing 
more  saturated  with  the  temper  of  mastery  than 
the  Commenlarics  of  Cfesar. 

More  than  probably  this  effect  is  deliberate. 
Though  pretending  to  be  only  matters  of  suc- 
cinct record,  these  reports  were  almost  unques-> 
tionably  intended  at  once  to  justify  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  partisans  and  if  so  might  be  to  con- 
vince doubters  that  his  course  had  been  right- 
To  do  this,  he  must  evidently  represent  himself 
as  calmly  dominant  over  aelf»  and  men  and  affairs. 
He  does  so  with  such  assurance  and  such  confident 
dignity  that  you  never  hesitate  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  You  can  hardly  help  accepting  his  facts  as 
true;    you  cannot  resist  the  impression  tliat  the 
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man  who  states  them  has  something  like  the  coloi- 
sal  impersonality  of  greatness;  you  may  well  find 
yourself  wondering  whether  the  talcs  of  hij 
dissolute  youth  and  bis  unscrupulous  matur- 
ity are  anything  more  than  echoes  of  malicious 
gossip,  of  partisan  denunciation,  or  of  ribald  songs 
chanted  by  his  half-drunken  soldiers-  Whatever 
their  deliberate  purpose,  these  writings  appear  un- 
affectedly genuine-  If  they  really  arc  so,  the  man 
who  wrote  them  seems  far  more  likely  to  have 
moulded  chaos  to  his  will  than  only  to  have  taken 
shrewd  advantage  of  whatever  happened  to  occur. 

Though  no  carher  document  exactly  rescm* 
bling  the  Commentaries  now  exists,  it  is  thought 
that,  like  any  other  masterpiece,  thej"  were  not 
unprecedented-  The  generals  of  Alexander  arc 
known  to  have  written  compact  professional  re- 
ports of  their  own  campaigns.  If  we  still  had  these, 
the  works  of  Caesar  might  more  than  probably 
prove  to  be  as  faithfully  modelled  on  (rreek  orig- 
inals as  those  of  Cicero  are,  or  the  comedies  of 
Plautiis  and  of  Terence.  Here  again  chance  has 
favoured  him.  As  they  stand,  his  Commentaries 
appear  lo  ns  almost  as  primal  as  the  hexameters 
ol  Homer  seem.  And  certainly  the  temper  of 
them — firm,  judicial,  masterful,  solidly  dominant 
— is  magnificently  Roman.  Hardly  any  other 
known  works  can  lie  found  more  nearly  to  justify 
a  secular  legend  or  tradition  of  which  they  calmly 
record  the  origin. 

How  various  this  tradition  has  been,  three  as- 
pects of  it  in  European  literature  may  serve  to 
remind  us.  So  far  as  the  person  of  CiPsar  goeSj  to 
be  sure,  Dante  gives  to  him  only  a  line:  * 

•Int.,  IV,  1*5, 


CESAR 

Ces&rc  armato.  con  gli  occhi  griffliirni, 
(Crcsar  in  armor,  with  hia  falcon  eyes,} 


eo5 


appears  among  those  pre-Chrialian  worthies  wlio 
Rre  doomed  etenmlly  liopeless  to  Hvo  m  lon^n^. 
Ore  mettning  of  Ciesar  none  tlie  less  pervades  the 
Divine  Comedy:  first  of  human  beings  he  em- 
bodied the  supreme  ideal  of  eRrtlily  empire,  and 
in  the  lowest  depth  of  hell  his  assassins  BrtitUH 
and  Cassius,  traitors  to  God's  anointed,  suffer  the 
worrit  tortures  of  all  but  one;  only  Judas  Iscariot, 
traitor  to  God  Incarnate,  has  sinned  more  deeply 
than  they.  In  Shakspere's  Julius  Ctesar,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  live  heroic,  mistaken  if  you  will 
and  futile  in  their  attempt  to  turn  the  course 
of  history,  but  nevertheless  impelled  to  the  deed 
which  involved  their  fate  by  hatred  of  the  tyranny 
already  fatal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  the 
tyrant-  And  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IH 
tried  to  set  forth  his  ideals  of  government, — hon- 
estly cherished,  if  we  may  believe  those  who  knew 
him  best>— he  presented  Caesar  as  the  foremost 
SaWour  of  Society  in  all  history.  Which  Caesar 
was,  or  what,  nobody  can  ever  be  sure.  The 
facts  fit  all  three  versions  of  him»  and  more.  If  our 
concern  were  with  facts^  he  would  remain  vastly 
impenetrable.  Yet  he  would  remain,  even  as  a 
fact,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  European  human- 
ity. As  a  tradition  he  is  incontestably  so.  No 
man  before  him  and  none  since  rises  quite  so 
dominant  aa  he,  humanly  fallible  as  you  will,  but 
in  his  sovereignty  the  supreme  traditional  incar- 
nation of  the  ideal  of  divinely  sanctioned  Empiic. 
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Cicrro  and  Ciesar,  \x\  flieir  several  ways  ihe  first 
niasli-rly  makers  of  enduring  Latin  pro»e,  were 
not  primarily  men  of  letters.  The  literary  enii- 
Tience  of  Ciesar,  indeed,  is  alinnst  accidental;  and 
that  of  Cit*ero,  except  for  lus  philosophic  Ireatisesj 
— now  generally  esteemed  less  memorable  tfaao  his 
orations  or  his  letters, — might  perhaps  l>e  regarded 
as  incidental  to  his  finally  hapless  puhlic  caret^r. 
Fairly  to  estimate  even  him,  we  can  never  neglect 
llie  catastropliic  historj-  of  liis  times,  often  best 
known  from  the  records  he  made  in  the  whirling 
days  when  no  one  could  he  sure  whither  things 
were  bound.  By  chance,  there  have  happened  to 
survive  from  these  very  times  the  first  enduring 
I^tin  poets — Lucretius  and  Catullus,  Tradition 
has  often  forgotten  just  tvhen  they  lived,  Clas- 
aical  literature  has  so  long  and  so  generally  been 
studied  as  a  matter  of  grammar,  prosody,  and  the 
like,  that,  unless  a  classical  author  happened  to 
figure  in  history-  as  well  as  in  letters,  very  com- 
petent students  of  the  classics  often  neglect  his 
historical  portion.  In  this  instance  the  neglect  is 
regrettable;  for  different  aj*  Lucretius  and  Catullus 
arc  they  imply  together  the  ft^lings  of  artistic,  sen- 
sitive, posj^ionate  natures  surrounded  by  historical 
catastrophes  of  which  they  must  be  poignanti>' 
awnre,  yet  which  they  can  nowise  influence  or 
control. 

They  died  witliin  a  year  or  two  of  each  other, 
while  Coesar's  Gallic  Wars  were  at  their  height, 
and    well    before   his  crossing  of   the    Rubicon. 
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Though  Lucretius  was  probably  some  ten  years 
or  more  the  elder,  neither  could  remember  an 
Italy  unshaken  by  civil  wars,  and  both  were  grown 
men  when  Cicero  was  CohauI  and  Catiline  con- 
spired- Ten  years  later,  both  were  dead.  In 
bothi  as  we  shall  soon  remind  ourselves,  you  feel 
the  full  influence  of  the  culture  which  had  come 
to  Rome  from  the  primal  civilisation  of  Greece. 
Both  w'ere  none  the  lesB  Roman.  As  we  have 
already  seen,'  CatuUufi  addressed  Cicero  as  ''I>i- 
scrtiflflimc  Romuli  nepotum,"  which  may  roughly 
be  rendered:  "Finest  of  all  the  sons  of  Romulus"; 
and  the  opening  invocation  of  the  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius begins  with  the  words 

^Deadum  g&netm.  hominum  divumque  voluptas, 

(Molhr^r  of  aII  wlio  from  Mntnat  nprlag^ 

Of  men  and  gods  the  joy,  door  Vcnua,  .  .  ,}' 


Fourth  or  Fifth  Century  Greeks,  to  be  sure,  would 
have  known  that  iilnoaa  was  a  Trt:)jan  prince,  but 
not  that  Romans  claimed  descent  from  him;  and 
to  Greeks  the  names  of  Romulus  and  of  Venus 
would  have  been  as  unmeaning  as  those  of  Adam 
and  Eve  would  have  been  to  Cicero,  or  as  those 
of  Jimmu  and  of  Daigo  are  now  to  Europeans  im- 
skilled  in  Japanese  m^^-thology.  To  both  Lucretiuft 
and  Catullus,  however,  as  their  allusions  indicittc, 
the  native  traditions  of  Rome  were  no  less  familiar 
than  the  exotic  traditions  of  Greece. 

In  both  of  these  poets«  furthermore,  you  feci  a 

'  Cf.  p.  iw, 

■C.P.  JoluiHFaflSTt)  tniiu(Bti-«tlK«iitordi; 
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note  of  persnnal  jiasxioti  unlike  anything  which 
we  liave  hiUicrto  met.  Here  at  last  is  something 
comparatively  modern.  Like  many  men  of  our 
own  ()ay§t  they  were  at  oiiee  self-conscious,  part 
of  a  highly  complicated  and  swiftly  altering  civi- 
lisation, so  placed  tluit  aUhough  they  couU  poign- 
antly perceive  and  feel  they  were  powerless  to 
act»  and  not  only  stirred  to  the  depths  but  be- 
wildered. Both,  as  Komans  of  the  First  Century 
before  Christ,  were  Roman  in  sentiment  yet  ve* 
neered  with  a  surface  of  alien  polish.  Here  their 
likeness  ends.  Like  so  many  men  of  letters  now- 
ad3t^^'^,  each  felt  the  same  conditions  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  No  two  men  in  all  literature  are 
much  more  different  from  each  other. 

Little  is  positively  known  about  either.  Some- 
where near  the  year  400  of  the  Christian  Era,  to  be 
sure,  St-  Jerome  noted  a  tradition  about  Lucretius 
which  has  faintly  persisted — perhaps  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  orthodox  Christian  opinions  of  pagan 
philosophy.  According  to  tliis  legend,  renewed 
in  literature  by  Tennyson's  admirable  mono- 
logue Lucretius,  the  poet's  wife,  displeased  by  his 
addiction  to  philosophic  speculation,  secretly  gave 
him  a  love-potion  which  had  the  unhappy  effect 
of  unseating  his  reason  and  ended  in  suicide. 
Tennyson  msU^es  him  revolt  from  slavery  to  the 
Scsh: 

Whftt  Homan  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thus? 
Xot  1;  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with  her* 
TVTiose  dcfith-blow  struok  the  dateksa  doom  of  kiags 
When,  brooldag  not  ihe  Tarquin  in  ber  veim. 
She  Qjfific  her  bliKid  m  sight  of  Collnliiir 
A&d  all  Ilia  peers,  llusbiag  tJie  guilUosa  air, 

'  LiwivtU.   Cf.  p.  m. 
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Spring  from  the  moidcii  fouoUiui  in  bcr  hc«rL 

Aud  fn>[n  \t  sprang;  tbe  Coounonwealth,^  whidi  btealu 

Aj  I  am  brooking  now. 

Without  «oin«  hovering  consciousness  of  lie 
brcHkiug  R<?publie,  Ihe  mood  of  LucrvUuJi  iimy  be 
hard  tu  ixudcrslaud;  but  ihe  moment  you  grow 
aware  of  the  conditiuns  of  Rome  throughout  hia 
lifetime  it  seems  the  only  mood  rationally  imag- 
inable. The  conditions  of  our  own  times,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  too,  are  very 
like  those  of  his,  ''Even  though  no  single  line  or 
passage  of  his,"  I  have  written  elsewhere,'  "may 
quite  stir  the  torpor  of  our  modern  habit,  his  whole 
work  may  well  make  us  tremblingly  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  his  be  not  the  final  word-  We 
need  not  vex  ourselves  with  scholarly  search  for 
whence  he  derived  the  subbtaucc  of  his  Epicurean 
philosophy;  we  cannot  now  linger  over  the  re- 
lentless details  of  his  philosophic  system,  nor  yet 
dwell  on  the  reasons  why,  at  sundry  times  be- 
tween his  and  ours,  he  has  been  neglected  or  for- 
gotten. WTjat  no  one  who  reads  him  can  help 
recognising  is  the  still  vibrant  possion  of  his  mood, 
and  that  quality  of  it  for  which  I  can  find  no 
better  name  than  despair.  We  men  arc  conscious 
beings,  in  a  world  of  consciousness  where  wc  vainly 
fancy  that,  at  least  for  the  fleeting  while  of  our 
conscious  lives*  things  may  somehow  come  under 
our  control.  Hence  comes  our  vain  aspiration, 
our  vain  effort,  our  hopelessly  foredoomed  futility 
and  disenchantment.  There  is  but  one  course 
which  can  console  the  wise;  it  is  humbly  to  rccog- 

■  TV  l^ftTi  wnrH  FUtpuhiu«  (Jlf^Mie-)  lit«nLl}j  cneuu  CornawfiWHlth. 
^Thft   Jd«^  of   ICmpin  :    HArvard  GnduaU*  M»o*^B<<  Jvnm,   ItlTp 
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DISC  that  coiisciou»ncas  ciin  truly  be  no  more  than 
pii*r>ivc.  In  a  univ<^rsc  of  conscienceless  force,  re- 
siaUe^ly  pursuing'  its  course  from  none  can  tell 
whence  to  none  can  tell  whitLcr,  the  nets  of  men 
and  of  nations  are  only  manifeatations  thereof*  as 
irresponsibly  iin^veniable  as  earthquakes  or  tem- 
pests. So»  indeed,  are  the  gods  Iheinselves^  differ- 
ing from  us  only  in  the  deathless  duration  of  a 
consciousness  which  ptTmits  them,  like  iis»  to  see 
vhat  only  tlt^liisiim  can  make  either  us  or  lliem 
fancy  for  an  instant  capable  of  defle(:Ttion.  Doubt- 
less there  are  epochs  when,  for  a  while,  things  may 
seem  to  be  subsiding  from  chaos  into  order;  there 
are  lifetimes,  too,  ao  far  from  troubled  that  lucky 
folkii  may  sometimes  pass  from  cradle  to  grave 
happy  in  the  delusion  of  security.  Such  days  as 
those  when  Lucretius  lived,  however,  can  afford 
no  such  anodynes.  Blind  force,  lus  reason  as- 
sured him,  had  made  thp  gods  and  the  world, 
fathomless  antiquity,  the  vanished  empires  of  the 
forgotten  past,  Homeric  Greece  and  Troy,  Persia 
and  the  Grecian  virtories,  Rome  itself — then  at 
once  dominantly  imperial  and  mortally  stricken. 
Men  can  observe,  marvel,  even  momentarily  en- 
joy if  they  admit  that  all  the  power  conceivably 
theirs  lies  in  ttie  wondrous  chance  that  they  poK- 
seii^  the  power  of  contemplation.  They  may  not 
even  murmur  such  words  as  'Thy  will  be  done*; 
for  will  itself  is  a  delusion.  The  only  fact  is  force, 
material,  irresistible,  unchangeable,  everla^^ting/' 

The  mood  here  indicated  pervades  the  poem  De 
Rerum  Natura  (On  the  Nature  of  Things),  which 
is  both  the  only  extant  work  of  Lucretius,  and 
the  onlj'  survivbg  example  of  lie  once  copious 
philosophical  poetrj*  of  antiqui^-    As  we  have 
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alrcBcly  remindtrd  i>urselves/  tJiis  form  of  literature 
existed  among  the  Greeks;  bat  of  it**  Greek  pimac 
only  traditions  remain  and  perhaps  a  few  scat- 
tered and  frajroicntary  lines.  Accepting,  if  we 
may  fjelicve  those  who  know  your  phiioaophy,  the 
atortitc  theories  of  the  Greek  Democrittis  and  the 
moral  principles  of  the  Greek  Kpicurus,  the  Roman 
Lucretius,  modelling  his  didactic  hexameters  on 
those  of  the  Sicilian  Km|>edoc!e5,  endeavoured  to 
explain  Uie  universe  in  terms  which  should  make 
tolerable  the  world-crash  of  his  unhappy  and  be- 
wildering en\'ironment.  Far  too  intricate  for  de- 
tail here,  his  system  is  not  hard  to  grasp  and  to 
general  conception  is  curiously  modem.  All  life, 
he  holds,  all  existence  romes  from  mere  clash  of 
atoms  in  void.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  immor- 
tality. Religion,  as  men  conceive  and  practise  it, 
is  a  debasing  superstition;  he  tells,  for  example, 
the  story  of  how  Agamemnon  sacrificed  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,  and  ends  the  episwie  with  the  hue 

Tfuitum  r^ligio  potest  auodert;  tnaloruui.* 
(Suirb  sins  juid  crimts  r^li^iou  can  cvcikc] 

There  are  gods,  no  doubt;  but  the  gods,  like  the 
men  and  the  worlds,  are  powerlessly  sentient  and 
contemplative  creatures  of  force  and  fate,  itself 
blind,  invisible,  unconscious,  inexorable.  The  tre- 
mendous grandeur  of  irresistible  law  has  never- 

■LlOI.    CF.  Joliaion  tnuulftta  tbJAllne: 

Hudi  »aJ  vo  gr«*t  m  lupvntiticm'i  criiaai. 

Moomr'a  tilfml  prow  veniuu  \b  *'Su  jfmt  Uic  c^iU  to  wlu^h  rdjciom 
cMuM  prciDpt."  rumpArp  thne  two  Icamed  rmderin^  vith  Djy  uatutcml 
(JO*.  Bad  you  cADiiot  hrip  undftHUbdini}  ihr  original.  Thin  it  Iht  hrat  vmy 
tor  lb*  uul*1tdr«fl  tu  ■ppnuJi  clAjanl  leKtv— b/  hMtnrmng  a  ttun  nf 

pOfDH. 
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thcl(^s  a  consoling  splendour.  Submit;  grant  that 
effort  can  avail  noLhiug,  that  struggle  is  useless, 
and  preaently  you  shall  find  in  wondering  sub- 
mission to  the  wonders  of  eternity  a  vast  sureeasc 
of  the  pain  inherent  in  contradiction  and  rebellion. 
In  miderstanding  lies  the  secret  of  salvation. 

Despairing  i(  you  will,  the  fervour  witli  which 
Lueretius  writes— a  fervour  excellently'  imitatF^ 
in  the  poem  about  him  by  Tennyson — ^grows  con- 
tagious. He  has  one  priceless  poetic  gift:  he  can 
cuiumund  synipatliy.  His  power  of  oI>servation» 
too,  is  amazingly  sensitive;  and  his  power  of  in- 
tensely emotional  statement  is  all  his  own.  He 
makes  qiriveringly  alive  what  from  any  one  else 
might  well  have  dried  into  a  process  of  pitilessly 
sincere  reasoning.  On  general  principles,  a  phil- 
OMipltic  poem  Is  at  best  respectably  dull.  The 
poem  of  Lucretius,  if  you  will  read  it  without 
pausing  to  scrutinise  or  to  criticise,  may  now  aod 
again  prove  absorbing.  In  itself,  this  is  an  artistic 
miracle- 

He  left  it  unfinished.  It  ends  abruptly,  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  passage  based  on  the  terrible  de- 
scription of  the  Plague  at  Athens  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Thucydide-s,'  Cicero,  they  say,  had 
something  to  do  with  preparing  the  swift,  rough, 
palpitating  hexameters  for  publication.  It  so,  he 
had  the  tact  to  leave  them  individual  and  not  to 
polish  them  into  a  grace  which,  whatever  its  merit, 
could  never  have  been  Lucretian.  For  something 
other  than  grace,  and  greater,  was  needful  to  set 
forth  what  the  breaking  of  the  Commonwealth 
meant  to  a  great  spirit  who  greatly  cherished  the 
great  traditions  of  ancestral  Home. 

» Cf.  p.  83. 
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In  spite  of  its  pasaion  and  its  power,  such  phil* 
osophic  poetry  as  that  of  Lucretius  could  never 
bave  been  popular.  To  enter  Into  sjinpalliy  \villi 
it  demands  harder  thinl^ing  than  ever^'^-^lay  peuple 
enjoy.  With  Catidlus,  the  other  great  poet  who 
survives  from  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
the  case  is  difTereut,  His  passion  jseeuis  genuine, 
his  artistk'  sense  is  exquisite,  aud  boUi  are  devoted, 
at  least  in  his  best  work,  to  the  deliberate  setting 
fortli  of  wlmt  appear  to  be  his  own  personal  emo* 
tioDS.  This  self-revelatioo,  this  implicit  autobi* 
ography,  is  at  once  permanently  human  in  its  ap- 
peal and  consonant  with  the  literary  mood  of 
Europe  during  the  past  two  or  three  centuries. 
Compared  with  any  one  on  whom  we  have  as  yet 
touched,  he  therefore  seems  much  more  hke  the 
men  we  have  known  and  lived  with. 

Though  those  who  care  for  his  work  thus  come 
to  know  him,  as  it  were,  with  a  feeling  of  intimacy^ 
they  know  little  about  him.  He  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  respectable  family  at  Verona,  or 
somewhere  near  there;  and  so  to  have  been  a 
Roman  citizen  of  the  kind  whose  political  rights 
were  granted  only  after  the  Social  War.  As  a 
class  these  newly  acknowledged  citizens  were 
probably  more  proud  of  their  dignity  and  more  in- 
stinctively patriotic  than  the  habitual  inhabitants 
of  Rome;  they  were  also  probably  disposed  to 
idealise,  as  the  secular  home  of  Roman  traditions, 
the  mother  city  of  the  Republic.  Catullus  is 
thought  to  have  come  to  Rome,  with  good  mtro- 
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ductions,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  ao,  and  to  h^ve 
been  at  first  dazzled  and  later  dis^uichanted  by  the 
brilliant  and  corrupt  society  he  found  there.  He 
appears  never  to  have  studied  in  Greece  or  £gypt» 
but  at  one  time  to  have  travelled  rather  extensively 
in  Greek  regions,  thus  resembling  a  modem  youth 
of  KtJod  condition  who  has  replaced  univeraity 
training  by  obaer\nnfi  foreign  civiJisation  for  him- 
self. At  thirty  or  so,  he  retired  for  a  while  to  hig 
pleasant  native  regions,  where  ho  is  said  to  have 
died  ppematarcly. 

Ilia  extant  work  consists  of  one  hundrcJ  and 
fiixlccu  lyric  poems,  widely  different  in  length  and 
in  character,  and  arran;^  in  no  evident  order. 
The  first  of  tliem,  however,  dedicating  the  little 
book  to  his  fellow  counti^jTnan  Cornelius  Nepos,  a 
man  of  letters  whose  social  graces  appear  to  have 
exceeded  his  artistic  gifts^-at  least  so  far  as  his 
writings  are  preserved— indicates  that  this  confu- 
sion may  have  been  chosen  by  Catullus  himself. 
Throughout  he  imitates  or  adapts,  with  a  fresh 
felicity  of  his  own,  the  l>Tic  forms  of  the  Greeks, 
implying  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  primal  Greek 
lyric  poetry  but  also  of  the  fastidious  and  prettily 
overwrought  parodies  of  it  which  were  fashion^- 
able  in  Ptolemaic  Alexandria;  some  of  liis  work  is 
known  to  have  been  modelled  on  what  were  then 
held  the  masterpieces  of  Callimachus.  For  two 
reasons  he  thus  became  exceptionally  important 
in  the  tradition  of  European  literature;  with 
strong  individuality,  he  made  excellently  Latin  a 
number  of  literary  forms  hitherto  excellent  only 
in  the  original  Greek:  and  the  accident  that  the 
Greek  language  was  long  forgotten  throughout 
Western  Europe,  while  knowledge  of  Latin  has 
always  persisted  there,  has  kept  him  throughout 
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the  ccnluries  nol  only  a  name  but  a  fact  Secon- 
dary, Iik«  all  Romans,  in  his  relation  to  the  Greek*;, 
he  has  been  \n  his  relation  to  posterity  almost 
primal;  for  no  earlier  Latin  writer  of  lyric  poetry 
Cftme  an,>Tvhere  near  him,  and  in  some  respects  no 
lator  lyric  poet  in  any  European  language  has 
ever  surpassed  him. 

His  influence,  for  example,  is  evident  at  various 
times  in  the  poems  which  now  and  again  have 
survived  from  among  those  perennially'  made  for 
weddings.  His  two  or  three  elaborate  works  of 
this  kind,  probably  if  not  certainly  modelled  on 
Greek  originals,  have  a  grace  and  a  charm  which 
has  recurrently  appealed  to  later  writers  with 
similar  tasks  before  them;  and  beyond  any  of  his 
admirers  and  imitators  he  has  managed  to  suffuse 
them  ftith  what  seems  genuine  as  distinguished 
from  conventional  feeling.  He  can  be  approached 
but  hardly  surpassed.  And  something  like  this 
ia  true  of  much  else  among  the  various  things  that 
he  wrote.  One  might  thus  study  him  long.  In 
the  end,  however,  approach  him  as  you  will,  the 
poems  most  clearly  characteristic  of  him,  as  well  aj 
most  certain  and  most  unfailing  in  their  appeal, 
arc  tliose  which  record  what  seems  to  be  the  story 
of  h'm  personal  affections. 

Scattered  through  the  present  order  or  disorder 
of  his  collected  works,  these,  whidi  number  some- 
thing like  a  fifth  uf  the  whole  though  nowhere  near 
a  fifth  of  his  lines,  may  I>p  so  arranged  as  to  tell  a 
fairly  consecutive  story.  They  concern  a  mistress 
whom  he  cx>nvenlionally  calls  Lesbia.  She  is 
thought  really  to  have  been  Clodia,  a  woman  de- 
nounced in  one  of  Cicero's  orations  as  equally  con- 
spictious  for  rank,  for  accomplishments,  for  un* 
scrupulousness,  and  for  proSigacy;  this  lady  was  a 
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sister  of  the  Clodius  whose  escapades  wiUi  ccrtjun 
CT'lebmiiL*  of  female  mysteries  led  to  the  divorce 
of  Ctt^sar,  and  to  the  traditional  saying  that 
Oesar's  Tvjfe  must  be  abo%'e  suspicion.  So  far  as 
one  call  make  out,  Catullus,  coming  to  Rome 
young,  enthusiast ic,  and  disposed  to  idealise 
everything  Roman,  was  completely  fascinated  by 
this  Clodia  or  Lesbia:  and  when  she  smiled  on 
hinij  beyond  his  wildest  hopes,  fancied  that  their 
love  was  mutuaK  Nothing  cfiuld  long  di-^giiise 
from  him  the  fact  liiat  he  was  only  one  of  niunber- 
less  admirers  to  whom  now  and  again^  when  so 
disposed,  she  carelessly  accorded  her  capricious 
and  frequent  favours.  To  follow  and  to  recon- 
struct the  story  in  detail  is  beyond  our  scope  now- 
Some  notion  of  it  may  be  derived  from  the  three 
poems  etiiiceming  her  which  arc  now  most  nearly 
familiar.  Tlie  first  two — the  second  and  Ihird  in 
his  colle^'ted  works — concern  Ijeshm's  pet  sparrow; 
one  tells  how  prettily  she  plays  with  tlie  liird,  the 
other  laments  the  grief  brought  her  by  tJie  bird'a 
nntiinely  dcHth;  and  if  literature  contains  a 
daintier  ]>orin  than  either,  it  is  yet  to  l>e  discov- 
ered. The  third  poem  is  only  a  single  elegiac 
couplet,  made  when  he  had  come  to  understand 
what  manner  of  woman  I..eshia  was;  in  bis  col- 
lected works  it  is  the  eight>'^-fif th : 


Odi  rt  *iai>.    Qnare  id  f^cuun  fortasse  nqxiiris. 
N«sciG^  srd  fieri  wfuMo  ci  eucniaor- 

(I  hate  and  I  lowi.     Why  I  6a  such  ■  th'tng  perhapt  you 
Hits  vooJcr. 
I  koOTT  not.  but  that  I  do  I  frH  and  in  toKure  irnUie-)' 

1  bM  tvJ  fcfti*     m^mivtw  1  muet  teO, 
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No  translation  caa  begin  to  convey  the  scAruig 
scorch  of  that  burning  Latin  simplicity.  Ezcru- 
cicr  literally  refers  to  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, 
not  yet  aonctified  by  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Conflicting  and  intermingling  love  and  dctesta- 
tion,  over  which  the  victim  has  no  manner  of 
power,  arc  like  the  nails  that  fasten  hands  and 
feet  to  the  cross.  And  the  lightness  of  the  ten 
words  which  rouie  between  the  first  three  and  the 
last  makes  the  climax  the  more  tremendous- 
lie  can  be  horribly  obscene,  no  doubt;  but  to 
renierabcr  this  any  healthy  mind  must  recall  the 
ugly  passages  which  sink  from  memor>'  beside  those 
where  he  sets  forth  his  tenderness,  liis  sensitive- 
ness, and  his  suffering.  And  in  one  of  his  most 
unspeakable  depths  he  hids  us  call  to  mind  that 
if  a  poet  himself  be  chaste  there  is  no  need  that  his 
lines  be.  Whatever  you  think  of  this  morality,  it 
has  !wc:n  more  or  less  practised  throughout  the 
hislorj'  of  literature-  CaiuUuK  very  likely  ecJioed 
it  from  some  Greek,  jjerhaps  known  to  the  curioitSr 
just  as,  when  Ilerrick  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  Hefl- 
perides,  under  King  Charles  I, 

Jocund  his  mu»c  was,  but  his  life  was  clia^le, 


he  almost  translated  (Catullus.  And  anyhow  the 
conventions  of  classical  antiquity  permitted  & 
range  of  uttcratire  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
still  somewhat  Vietonan  prejudice  of  those  who 
read  English.  Decency,  after  all,  is  a  question  of 
manners  nr  Fashion;  an  innocent  daneing-scliool 
waltz  would  have  shocked  the  ino?it  cynical  Roman 
who  ever  surfeited  himself  at  an  orgy.  Emotion, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  coeval  with  humanity;  that 
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of  Catullus  appears  to  be  genuine.  Whether  it 
actually  is  or  not  may  of  course  be  disputed-  Ag&m 
and  again,  throughout  literature,  you  will  find 
pocniA  which  may  be  taken  either  as  passionate 
statements  of  tremendous  love-affairs  or  as  inge- 
nious pieces  of  half-dramatic  imagination.  You  can 
never  make  quite  sure  which  is  which;  only*  some 
make  you  believe  in  them  and  others  do  not.  From 
the  time  of  Rousseau  to  the  present  day  confession 
has  been  in  much  literary  favour;  a  good  deal  of 
Byron's  popularity  depended  on  it,  for  example^ 
and.  to  go  no  further,  so  does  the  appeal  made  by 
Mrs.  Browning's  Love  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese. This  is  one  reason  why  tlie  reckless  self- 
revelation  of  Catullus — the  first  enduring  e^Eaniple 
of  such  a  mood  in  European  literature,  for  sur- 
viving Greek  lyrics  of  the  kind  are  either  frag- 
mentary or  artificial, — seems  now  so  strangely 
modem,  Wliatever  he  really  was,  he  must  always 
appear  to  be  poignantly  individual. 

In  a  very  different  way,  the  passion  of  Lucretius 
is  equally  poignnnt.  Not  self -revealing,  it  is  almost 
asself-conscious.  Tliese  poets  were  conteinporarj', 
and  contemporary  with  Cicero  and  Ciesar.  If  it 
is  possible  to  generalise  the  mood  excited  in  sen- 
sitive spirits  by  the  crash  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
spectre  of  world-chaos — terribly  like  wliat  has 
happened  about  ourselves  since  1914 — we  may 
perhaps  call  it  an  intensely  personal  sense  of  that 
eternal  conflict  between  man  and  his  environment 
which  was  &o  grandly  and  so  objectively  set  forth 
in  general  terms  by  the  tragic  poets  of  Fifth  Cen- 
tury Greece.^ 
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Ctcoro  and  Cfesar.  Lucretius  and  Catullus  are 
the  four  great  names  of  Roman  lilorary  tradition 
between  the  beginning  of  the  First  Centuiy  before 
Christ  and  the  final  establishment  uf  the  Roman 
Empire.  There  were  other  writers  durinj^  tlie  last 
haJf-centurj'  of  the  Republic;  but  in  general  we 
may  consider  them  either  as  virtually  neglij^ibte, 
like  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  as  substantially  lost,  like 
Terentius  Varro,  whose  Menippe^n  Satires  exist 
hardly  more  than  in  name.  The  only  secondary 
Latin  author  of  this  period  whom  ^e  cannot  quite 
neglect  here  is  Sallust.  ilis  two  sur\iving  mon- 
ographs— one  about  Catilinc>  the  other  about 
Jugurtha — are  at  once  the  first  examples  we  pos- 
sess of  serious  historical  writing  in  Latin,  and  im- 
phcitly  indicate  the  persistence  through  those 
crashing  years  of  characters  neither  so  domlnantly 
active  as  Cicero  or  Cresar  nor  so  passionately  sen- 
sitive as  their  contemporary  poets. 

The  personal  liistory  of  Solluat,  so  far  as  it  is 
known»  is  creditable  only  to  his  practical  intelli- 
gence- A  man  of  obscure  origin  and  unprincipled 
ability,  he  managed,  by  taking  the  democratic  side 
and  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  decadent  arisbo- 
crats^  to  bring  himself  ultimately  into  a  position 
where  he  could  comfortably  and  safely  emulate  and 
surpass  them.  He  had  the  tact,  or  the  luck,  to 
attach  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Caesar.  Favoured 
by  Caesar,  he  so  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of 
African  provinces  that  the  splendour  of  his  Roman 
villa — the   Gardens   of   Sallust — has   never    been 
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quite  forgotten  by  legend;  and  here,  while  An- 
tony and  Octavian,  not  yet  Augustus,  were  plot* 
ting  and  struggling  for  mastery  of  the  world,  he 
passed  his  later  years  in  magnificent  and  luxurious 
literary  leisure, 

The  most  considerable  fruits  of  this  were  five 
Books  of  Histories,  believed  to  have  been  concerned 
with  what  happened  throughout  the  Roman  domin- 
ions during  the  years  which  ensued  on  tlie  death 
of  Sylla,  Of  these  only  fragments  remain.  His 
tnoDographs  on  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline^  howe\'er, 
and  on  the  African  wars  with  JugurLha  some  fifty 
years  earlier,  are  preser\*ed  intact.  In  manner  and 
in  temper  they  are  curiously  unlike  what  we  know 
of  tlie  self-seeking  and  self-uiade  millionaire  who 
wrote  them.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  mod- 
elled his  literaiy  methods  on  those  of  Thucydides, 
First  among  the  Romans,  accordingly,  he  wrote 
histoiy  as  if  it  were  not  so  much  a  mere  record  of 
fact  as  a  sound  basis  for  reflection  and  reasoning. 
Himself  a  partisan,  he  more  than  probably  gave 
a  partisan  turn  to  his  work,  intending  rather  that 
his  readers  should  think  with  him  than  that  thc^' 
should  think  rightly.  Like  Thucj'dides,  however, 
lie  had  the  art— or  perhaps  better  he  learned  from 
Thucydides  the  art — of  seeming  to  write  dispas- 
sionately. In  consequence,  when  yon  read  his  clear 
though  never  quite  great  narrative,  you  find  your- 
self quietly  disposed  to  believe  what  he  says,  and 
never  cither  excited  or  repelled  by  the  intensity 
of  his  partisan  feeling.  He  can  deal  with  actu- 
alities as  if  he  stood  grandly  aloof  from  them — ' 
which  is  perhaps  ttic  most  subtle  method  of  leading 
the  doubtful  unwittingly  to  agree  with  you.  So 
his  Catiline  and  his  Jugurtba,  %vho  lived  and  plotted 
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and  fought  and  died,  have  been  throughout  the 
centuries  the  Catiline  and  the  Jugurtha  erf  Euro- 
pean tradition. 

To  complete  our  impression  of  the  period  of 
Cicero  and  of  Crosar,  thi3  glance  at  their  more 
prudent  and  fortunate  contemporary  has  appeared 
worth  while.  To  linger  over  him,  however,  after 
he  has  duly  reminded  U3  that  supple  skins  can  be 
kept  intact  even  amid  worid-chaoa,  would  be  un- 
duly to  emphasise  a  matter  not  of  the  Brst  im- 
portance in  3uch  a  scheme  as  ours.  And  matters 
of  the  first  iiiiportftiice  arc  close  at  hand.  For, 
if  the  commonly  accepted  dates  be  true,  Virgil  had 
begun  to  write  some  years  before  Sallust  com- 
fortably died. 


vn 

vrafiTT, 

Though  Virgil  was  only  thirty  years  younger 
than  Ca-sar,  he  belongs  not  only  to  another  gen- 
eration but  to  another  world.  Bom  when  the 
fate  of  Rome  seemed  still  in  the  balancc»  he  had 
the  fortune  to  pass  his  mature  years  amid  the  full 
security  of  Augustan  promise.  Ardently  sympa- 
thising with  the  new  and  more  serene  spirit  of  this 
time,  he  expressed  it  first  and  best.  During  life 
he  was  recognised  not  only  as  the  most  excellent 
exponent  uf  it^  ideals  but  as  the  longed-for  master 
who  had  finally'  achieved  the  miracle  of  making 
the  poetry  of  Rome  rivali  if  not  surpass^  that  of 
Greece,  From  his  own  day  to  ours  tlie  tradition 
thus  begun  hus  never  lapsed*  Though  it  has 
greatly  varied  and  fluctuated,  it  has  alwaj's  been 
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faiDiljar  Meanings'Le  could  never  have  itreamt 
of  have  been  read  into  hU  hne^;  he  has  been  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  superstition;  he  has  h«?eo  dis- 
sected by  generation  after  generation  of  often 
ignorant  graniniarians  and  school  masters;  during 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  his  right 
to  eminence  has  been  disputed,  particnlarly  by 
the  stupid  erudition  of  German  scholars;  but  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  bis  works  themselves 
have  not  been  known  to  everj'  human  being  who 
has  seriously  studied  the  literature  of  Europe- 
Thus,  if  only  thu.s,  he  would  be  unirfue. 

The  history  of  this  unique  diuturnity  has  been 
admirably^  if  somewhat  dtyly»  summarised  m 
Comparetti's  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
traces  it  not  only  as  it  persisted  throughout  what 
bos  pretended  to  be  literature  and  scholarship,  but 
also  as  it  took  the  form  of  fantastic  popular  legend, 
transforming  the  most  eminent  of  Augustan  poeU 
into  the  most  potent  of  antique  enchanters. 
Fairiy  trustworthy  historic  facta  go  far  to  accoimt 
for  both  phases  of  tradition, 

Virgil,  son  of  a  Well-to-do  farmer  somewhere  near 
Mantua,  was  born  tliere  in  the  year  70,  a  time 
when  the  still  recently  conferred  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  must  generally  have  inspired  something 
like  enthusiaaljc  Roman  patriotism.  He  grew  up 
in  this  pleasant  Italian  country,  itself  a  part  of  the 
provinces  as^gned  by  the  first  Triumvirate  to 
Julius  Cfesar;  and  as  he  approached  maturity 
CtBsar  was  hiA  virtual  and  beneficent  sovereign. 
He  was  sent  to  school  for  a  while  at  Milan,  and 
later  stutlied  under  the  best  teachers  at  llome- 
Never  i\>buat,  and  said  to  have  been  shy  and 
amiably  awkward,  he  seems  to  have  i^eturned  to 
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bia  native  region,  and  Uiere  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  WTiat  must  have  ap- 
peared a  great  misfortune,  when  he  was  approach- 
ing the  age  of  thirty,  proved  to  be  the  making  of 
him.  During  the  subsident  eonfusian  which  en- 
sued on  tlic  battle  of  IMiilippt.  the  lands  of  hix 
family  were  seized.  For  dislrihution  among  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  the  second  Triumvirate,  To  se- 
cure restitution,  if  hcToiiId,  he  went  bark  to  Rome. 
There  Iiis  literary  power  was  I'ecognised.  He  be- 
came a  friend  of  Octavian,  soon  to  lje  Augitstuji 
(^sar;  a  friend^  as  well,  of  M^reenas,  the  most 
generous  jjatron  of  Augiistan  letters;  of  Horace, 
loo,  a  little  Inten  and  of  whoevi?r  else  came  to  dis* 
Unction  in  tJb«^  culture  of  lite  finally  growing  Em- 
pire. There  can  be  little  qu^-stion  either  that  he 
was  persotmlly  lovable  or  that  itniid  general  social 
license  his  cliuraeter  was  rciiiRrkable  for  simplicity 
and  purity.  The  rest  of  his  life  passed  prosper- 
ously,  partly  at  Rome  and  more  amid  the  wondrous 
landscapes  about  Naples,  He  lived  through  the 
first  ten  years  or  so  of  Augustan  empire.  Dying  in 
the  year  19,  at  the  age  of  fifty -one,  he  escapeil  even 
premonition  of  its  Je<-line.  He  knew  and  he 
loved  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sieilinn  sea. 
He  saw  it  j^rowing  tube  theeentreof  enrthly  penee, 
established  and  sustoined  by  the  newly  conseious 
imperial  power  of  Rome.  And  his  three  great 
works  orescently  and  sincerely  celebrate  its  limit- 
less promise. 

One  aspect  of  aU  three  works  deserves  our  atten- 
tion before  we  turn  to  them  j^eparatelj'.  Though 
by  Virgil's  time  the  domiiunn  of  Rome  vastly  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  the  cariier  liislory  of  Europe, 
the  culture  of  Rome  remained,  n-s  indeed  it  always 
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reiaoained,  to  a  considerable  degree  exotic.  In 
literature  the  primal  achievements  of  Greece,  al- 
ready matters  of  an  auroral  acd  early  clouded 
pastt  appeared — as  they  are — unsurpassed  and  un- 
surpassable. So  the  conscious  effort  of  the  Romans 
had  been  to  produce,  in  their  own  language,  some- 
thing which  might  vie  with  them.  Wdl  before 
this  effort  began»  the  Greek  classics  were  no  longer 
living  and  contemporary  things;  but  rather  the 
reverend  subjects  of  industrious  but  pedantic 
Alesandrian  scholarship.  Two  phases  of  our  own 
ancestral  htcratwrc  are  here  similar.  The  eflfort 
of  Elizabethan  EngHshmen  to  rival  the  literatures 
of  continental  Europe  and  that  of  Americans  after 
the  Revolution  to  rival  the  literature  of  England 
were  impelled  by  motives  very  like  that  which 
impelled  Romans  to  rival  the  literature  of  Greece. 
In  all  three  cases,  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  effort 
led  to  expressions  distinctly  different — and  in  the 
case  of  Elizabethan  England  magnificently  and 
independently  different— from  anything  earlier; 
but  neither  literature  in  America,  nor  tJie  literature 
of  the  Elizabethans,  nor  the  literature  of  Rome 
could  ever  have  existed  without  earlier  and  alien 
models  and  standards.  In  the  Second  Century  be- 
fore Clirist,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Latin  writers 
had  brought  coniedy  to  a  point  fairly  to  be  held 
excellent;  but  so  far  as  extant  works  go  they  had 
achieved  no  such  success  In  otiier  fields.  During 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  First  Centujy,  however, 
the  work  of  Cicero  had  produced  masterpieces  of 
oratorical,  philosophic,  and  epistolary  Latin  prose; 
tliat  of  LucreHus  had  produced  a  Latin  master- 
piece of  philosophic  poetry;  that  of  Catullus  had 
produced  beautiful  Liitiii  lyrics;  and  that  of  Caesar 
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and  of  Sallust  had  brought  historicfti  Latin  proAc 
at  least  to  the  point  of  dimity.  There  remained, 
the  more  evidently,  tlirce  conspicuous  phases  of 
Greek  literature  still  tmupprooched  in  Latin.  These 
were  the  latest,  and  at  Alexandria  probably  the 
most  widely  acceptable  at  the  lime, — the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus, — aod  the  two  earlieat-^the  didactic 
hexameters  of  Hesiod  and  the  epic  hexamet^s  of 
Ilomer.  It  was  Virgil's  happy  lot  to  establish 
something  like  all  three  in  the  lasting  Uterature  of 
Rome* 

The  first  of  liis  three  great  works,  the  Bucolics 
or  Eclogues,  consist?  of  ten  short  poems  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  comprising  altogether  less  than  850 
lines.  They  appear  to  have  l>een  begun  at  the 
time  when  he  had  returned  from  Rume  to  his 
native  province,  and  to  have  been  finished,  revisedj 
and  published  after  what  seemed  misfortune  had 
brought  him  to  Rome  again.  If  we  may  trust 
those  who  know  their  classics  best,  hardly  anything 
coLild  be  more  seemingly  imitative  than  most  of 
these  pastoral  verees.  Though  not  sustained  or 
literal  transhitions  they  are  such  excellent  parodies 
of  TheiKTilus  as  could  liave  been  made  only  by 
one  saturated  both  with  the  text  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  fashionable  poet  most  admired  by 
Ptolemaic  Alexandria.  They  generally  profess  to 
deal  with  shepherds  or  the  like— simple  country 
folk — wlio  give  utterance  to  exquisitely  polished 
verse.  Their  first  apparent  difference  from  their 
models  is  that  they  seem  even  more  deliberately 
artificial,  Theocritus  had  really  known  the  coun- 
tryside of  Sicily;  and  some  vestiges  of  its  human 
life  here  and  there  underlie  the  prettily  fantastic 
graces  with  w^hicb  he  set  it  forth  to  please  the 
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foiiriWs  Gf  the  Ptolemies.  Tlioiigh  Virgil  rrally 
knew  the  coniitrysidr  <if  Ilitly,  ytni  wuuM  never 
iniHgine  this  from  Ins  herihbnned  shepherds,  mod- 
elled only  on  the  iilreaily  make-believe  creatures 
of  Theocrilan  faney.  It  h  not  always  easy,  in- 
deed, qnile  to  understand  why  surh  conspiciKms 
make^helieves  should  both  h»ve  appealeit  to  ilie 
tasle  of  tljelr  own  time  and  liavp  had  recurrent 
iinri  often  profound  influence  on  Euru|»ean  litem- 
turps  ut  later  periods. 

That  tliey  have  done  so,  however,  there  can  be 
no  question;  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  phase 
of  iheir  iuiluence  was  originally  ahuost  if  nut  quite 
a  no^'elty.  The  country -Folk  of  Theocritus  were 
elaborately  and  prettily  conventionalised,  no 
doubt,  but  that  was  about  all.  The  country-folk  of 
Virgil  now  and  again  symbolise  or  refer  to  real  peo- 
ple and  events  of  his  time;  and  these  come  nearer 
the  '*old  Aljjrind  "  of  Spenser — an  e^Hdent  ana^am 
for  Archbishop  Grindal — or  his  lament  for  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  under  the  puise  of  Astrophel,  or  hfe 
presentation  of  himself  as  Colin  Clout  and  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  as  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean^  than 
they  come  to  much  of  anything  in  the  original 
Greek.  Here  Virgil  showed  something  like  orig- 
inality;  at  least  he  turned  pastoral  poetry  into  a 
channel  which  it  wns  to  cut  long  and  deep,  among 
other  ways  through  the  Lyddas  of  Milton  to  the 
A  dona  is  of  Shelley. 

Another  difference  which  distinguishes  them  from 
their  ori^nals  in  Theocritus  is  cousentingly  recog- 
nised  by  almost  all  who  have  studied  them  care- 
fully; though  tlieVirgilian  shepherds  are  utterly  un- 
like any  imaginable  pca^^ants,  the  places  where  they 
live  and  sing  are  not  only  pes!  but  really  Italian, 
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The  backj^round^  of  Theocritus  have  no  such  defi- 
nite c)iaracter  as  you  will  feel  when  from  the 
wide-branching  beech-tree  of  Virgirs  first  line  on- 
ward, you  ilisLtyvcT  his  funfaslic  persunugcs  to 
merge  in  settings  eunceivable  on]y  by  one  who 
hail  always  known  and  lovetl  the  landscapes  oven 
still  jierhaps  the  most  graeirjus  in  Europe.  Aiid 
in  his  day,  these  were  Itoiuan^  and  Rome  was 
on  the  vvTge  of  acknowledged  empire.  Thus 
Rome  was  the  more  ready  to  recognise  and  to 
welcome  V^irgil's  merit.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time,  there  had  been  brave  at- 
teinpttt  to  make  Lutin  hexaineteig  which  should 
rival  those  of  Greece;  and  these  Lad  resulted  in 
countless  noble  lines  and  in  many  noble  poems. 
Until  the  gentle  and  exciuisite  j:;race  of  his  verses 
^tpearcd,  however,  thert*  was  little  which  could 
be  held  fin^.  Here,  at  last,  was  a  studied  but 
superbly  mastered  beauty  of  expres^on  lutJicrto 
unapproached  in  Latin  and  never  surpassed.  It 
could  not  have  the  fresh  vigour  of  the  primal 
Greek;  but  it  could  give  a  kiiid  of  delight  not 
quite  to  be  found  in  any  primality.  Fifteen  cen- 
turies later  souictiiing  like  it  was  again  to  illumi- 
nate Italy,  when  the  aspirations  of  primitive  paint- 
iog  culminated  in  the  conscious  and  serene  mastery 
of  Raphael. 

Among  the  Eclogues  is  one  to  which  the  course 
tA  bislorj"  gave  accidental  but  great  traditional 
importance.  The  Fourth  of  the  ten.  containing 
only  si\ty'tlircc  lines,  and  coumionly  called  by 
the  name  of  PuUio,  a  friend  and  patron  of  Vir^l 
ill  Northern  Italy  and  Consul  i[i  tlie  year  40,  is 
not  a  pastoral  dialogue  but  a  celebration  of  the 
hope  for  the  whole  future  world  to  be  expected 
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from  a  maoH^ljilJ  not  yet  born,  Wlioiu  it  may 
actually  have  concerned  can  never  be  decided — 
some  thmk  this  to  be  h  child  of  PoUio,  some  a  child 
of  Octavian,  some  Octavian  himself  duly  conven- 
tioiia]i,^e<l  aa  the  coming  incaniution  of  Empire, 
The  coincidence  of  its  date  with  the  birth  of  Christ, 
however, — in  the  perspective  of  a  few  centuries 
forty  years  are  not  long, — combined  with  the  ob- 
scure yet  radiant  glorj'  of  its  prophetic  promise 
and  with  some  of  the  terms  by  which  this  was  Mt 
forth,  to  make  centuries  of  early  Christianity  ac- 
cept it  as  an  unconsciously  inspired  Christian 
prophecy.    The  lines 

Jam  redtt  el  Virgu.  reileunt  Saturnift  regna; 
Jttm  nova  progenies  cfdo  demittitur  alto,* 

for  example,  doubtleas  refer  either  to  the  return 
to  earth  of  the  inviolate  goddess  Justice*  or  con- 
ceivably to  the  Zodiacal  sign  under  which  the 
coming  child  was  ex]>ected  to  make  his  appearance; 
but  to  many  moods  of  historical  Christianity  they 
appeared  aJuiost  hterally  to  foretell  the  maiden 
motherhood  of  Mary.  Thus  the  first  published 
work  of  Virpl  gave  him  not  only  classical  eminence 
but  a  place,  with  the  Sibyls,  in  the  traditions  of 
Christian  Europe. 

Tiie  Bucohcs  are  commonly  attributed  to  the 
years  41  to  39,  during  which  Virgil  passed  the  age 
of  thirty.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  just  about 
forty  years  old  when  his  nest  important  work, 
the  Georgics,  was  finished.  As  it  contains,  in  its 
four  books,  less  than  2,200  lines,  his  methods  of 
poetic  composition  were  evidently  deliberate*    The 

*  liau  4-^:     Oti^  morv  Ibe  Virnin  eomra  ad^I  SaIufii'i  rcip^t 
titlicM  •  beAv«n-tKim  nR^pnng  ovUiwurd  biet- 
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origin  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  to  some 
degree  politicnl  or  .social.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
t€n  years  or  so  when  it  was  coming  into  existence 
began  with  the  battle  of  Fhilippi,  which  finally 
defeated  the  murderers  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Atfium,  which  finally  established 
^the  power  of  Augustus.  After  something  like  a 
itury  of  civil  wars,  vexing  all  Italy  with  recur- 
'reht  devastation  and  confusion,  there  was  both 
m^d  and  longing  for  peat'e  and  order;  and  no 
single  feature  of  such  prospect  was  more  desirable 
than  renewed  interest  in  peacefid  agriculture,  the 
necessary'  basis  of  all  social  prosperity  anywhere 
Diroughout  history.  With  this  in  view,  Mtecenas 
is  said  to  bave  suggested  to  Virgil  the  subject 
which  should  at  once  direct  attention  to  this  pub- 
lic need  and  enrich  Latin  literature  with  a  work 
such  as  might  rival  or  replace  the  Works  and 
Days  of  the  Greek  Hesiod,  By  a  pleasant  chance^ 
our  most  nearly  Hfe-like  contemporary  account  of 
Virgil,  and  of  his  daily  surrounflinga,  belongs  to 
just  about  this  period.  The  Fifth  Satire  of  the 
First  Book  of  Horace,  thought  to  be  closely  mod- 
elled on  a  similar  work  of  Lucilius  about  a  century 
older,  describes  with  much  detail,  and  pleasant 
lightness  of  touch,  a  journey  made  by  Mtecenaa, 
in  company  with  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  friends, 
from  Rome  to  Brunduslum,  now  Brindisi,  proba- 
bly at  a  time  when  the  disputes  between  Octavian 
and  Antony  demanded  the  presence  there  of  the 
distinguished  man  who  was  not  only  the  chief 
patron  of  Roman  letters,  but  also  the  most  trusted 
political  adviser  of  Augustus.  And  somehow  the 
trivial  line^ 

Lusum  it  MKCca&H.  dormitum  tgo  Vir^liusquc, 

■  Uoru^  3ftt.  J.  V,  48. 
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whirfj  says  only  tliat  at  the  end  of  a  linrHome  ata^ 
of  the  journey  Miecvnaa  refreshec]  liini^irlf  liy  somc!- 
thing  like  a  game  of  tennis,  while  Virgil  and  Iloraee 
preferred  a  nap,  tells  more  of  ilieni,  and  of  their 
miitital  relationsj  than  volumes  of  comment,  Vir- 
gil is  said  to  have  introduced  Horace  to  Mieceiia*, 
who  was  evidently  a  good  friend  as  well  as  a  pa- 
tron to  both.  In  ci  renins  lances  like  these  the 
Georgics  were  slowly  and  conscientiously  written. 

They  could  nut  have  been  written  without 
Hesiod  as  an  antique  and  reverend  model.  Tliey 
could  not  have  been  written,  either,  without  full 
knowled^  both  of  the  learning  and  of  the  con- 
scious hterary  graces  of  Hellenistic  Alexandria. 
Mor«  deeply  still,  however,  they  could  not  have 
been  written  except  by  one  who  had  always  and 
familiarly  known  the  daily  life  of  Italian  country- 
folk— the  skies  above  them»  their  hills  and  fields, 
their  crops  and  their  vines  and  their  olives,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  their  horses  and  their  cattle,  and 
the  bees  on  which  all  antiquity  depended  for  what 
it  knew  of  sweetness.  For  all  the  studied  polish 
of  the  lines,  too,  these  poems  could  not  have  been 
written  without  sincere  belief  both  in  the  rustic 
cnthusti4sm  which  pervades  them  and  in  the  benef- 
icent promise  of  what  was  soon  to  be  Augustan 
Empire.  The  famous  passage  be^nning  **0  for-' 
tunatos  nimium"^  rings  true,  as  it  celebrates  the 
happy  lot  of  husbandmeti: 

Oh,  more  than  blest,  if  their  tnie  blias  they  know. 
Are  lillera  of  Ihe  lftn<I  I  whose  sustenance 
Prom  civil  faction  far,  the  nghtf^us  dLHh 
Ungrudgingly  bestows 

'  Grur^ca.  It.  4^  ng. 
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are  the  words  with  which  Theodore  William**  ren- 
ders the  first  three  Iine«  of  it-  They  sound  con- 
ventional, no  doubt,  but  Ji8  you  come  to  know 
them,  they  prove  genuine.  So  does  the  closing 
passage  of  the  whole  work,^  which  Williams  trans- 
lates as  follows; 

Tbus  have  J  tnnde  my  soag^  of  wcll-k^t  farms. 

Of  flocks  wilbfll  anri  trees,  while  Cjpwit's  power 

W&fl  launching  the  vast  (hutidcr  of  hia  war 

Over  the  deep  Euphrates,  publi^limg 

By  coDqucat  hU  supreme  and  jiwt  dccrtrs 

Unto  Ui«  grateful  nations,  taking  so 

Hu  imthwuy  to  the  ^oda.'     The  selfsafne  ^Ay9 

I,  Virgil,  parsed  in  sweet  Partho^nope' 

Busied  and  ble^t  in  unreaowned   rppoqe, 

1  that  ercwhilc,  when  youthful  blood  wtiA  bold 

Pl&jed  with  the  shepherd'*  muse  and  made  my  9ong 

Of  Titynis  beneath  the  beech-tree's  shade. 

The  manner  in  which  the  last  line  of  the  Georgics, 

Tityre,  tr  paIuTf  <xvin]  mb  tegmiae  fugi,*  - 

echoes  the  first  line  of  the  BucoUcs* 

Tily^e^  tu  patulae  neinibRnR  sub  t^gmine  fiigi>* 

deliberately  and  rightly  brings  the  two  works  to- 
gether. Throughout  the  BucoJics,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  backgrounds  are  apt  to  be  the  real 
landscapes  of  Italy;  but  the  figures  who  flit  be- 
fore them  are  Thcocrilan  and  sometimes  symbolic 

<B«toD.1l>lA.  p.  04.  tGnrtficii.  EV.  ^B-A65l  Williflim.  p.  Ul. 

■A  fo<newh&1  nccHivc  ftlltuida  Ui  the  pn^wu  of  Oct^nan.  aftrr  the 
b*Ulf  r>f  nVriliim,  tfamuith  Rutfni  praviocn  furmcdy  nibjtitt  to  Aatonj', 

*1Jfr(i]|y.  "Tlryrufi,  the*  I  ^ng  bcnealh  the  iiidp*spiT»dirfl  bm:li/' 
*lit4r>ll>'.  "TtiyniA.  thou  who  liwit  bfo^ntb  ihv  vide^rudiof  bMch/* 
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conventions  or  fanbisies.  In  the  Georgics  all  this 
is  8 1 lengthened  into  somelliing  like  larger  trutli. 
The  country-folk  are  real  fanners  or  herdsmenp 
never  individualised,  hut  skilled  in  their  daily  and 
yearly  tasks  almost  as  they  may  be  seen  to  this 
da>'.  The  growth  in  strength,  however,  is  a  true 
growth,  and  not  a  change  of  spirit.  To  both 
workfi,  alike  and  together,  might  still  be  prefixed 
the  three  lines  which  Addison  chose  in  1701  us 
the  text  from  which  to  preach  his  fulsome  Letter 
from  Italy; 

SaIvc  magna  part^tis  fni^iii,  SnturDia  Lrllus, 
Magim  viKUn '.  tibi  res  anliquie  laudis  «t  urijs 

And  when  both  works  were  complete,  Italy  as 
well  Bs  Augustan  promise  was  finally  safe  in  last- 
ing literature.  Addiaon's  protest  acems  sincere 
that,  if  he  had  the  power. 

Unnumbered  lieautiea  m  my  verse  should  shine. 
And  Vii^^ii'fi  IUlI^-  should  yield  lo  mmc!^ 

Virgil's  Italy,  indeed,  was  as  present  to  Addison 
as  Byron's  was  to  Nineteenth  Century  travellers. 
It  is  quite  imaginable,  too,  that  the  Bucolics  and 
the  Gcorgics  may  have  stirred  ti^^mans  tired  of 
civil  wars,  much  as  Childc  Harold  stirred  English- 
men ready  to  waken  from  the  pre-rcvolutionary 
torpidities  of  the  Eighteenth  Centur>%  But  times 
change  and  we  human  beings  with  them.     In  a 

^  Geot^ka  lip  175-175,    WJIIinuii  fi>-  S3)  amden  tlic  [mibii^t  thwi 
HaA.  O  Suture' I  ]\sid. 
Mnttif^T  of  nil   ^D€k1  fniita  Pini  hnrvr^ld  fjiir, 
Muthcr  of  mnu!     T  for  llij  noble  wltc 
Altriu|jt  iLr-c  uM  And  fti]ij«.iiis  thcur'-i  Hni]  fUre 
I'liviil  Hit  niiT'lonv  vpn'-rBl&l  JiprlTijr 
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single  century  Cliilde  Harold  bas  quickly  passed 
from  its  original  warmth  of  true  populiw  appeal  to 
tlie  chilly  recesses  of  literary  history  i  and  iu  the 
course  of  twenty  centuries  such  artificial  conven- 
tions as  those  of  pastoral  poetry  and  such  primal 
devices  a*;  would  set  forth  didactic  purpose  in  poetic 
terms  have  mostly  meant  little  to  human  beings^  as 
distinguished  from  scholars^  fantastics,  or  pedants, 
\Vc  can  study  them,  we  can  admire  them  as  much 
as  we  choose;  but  without  considerable  effort  of 
historical  inia^nation  we  cannot  aympathctically 
understand  how  anybody  could  ever  have  enthu- 
siastically enjoyed  tliem.  So.  if  Virgil's  work  had 
stopiKrd  here,  he  would  have  remained  a  beauti- 
fully sincere  celebrant  of  Italy  and  of  the  imperial 
policies  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar;  he  would 
have  proved  himself,  too,  the  faultless  master  of 
Latin  style  who  could  at  last  make  the  studied 
grace  of  Latin  hexameters  rival  by  reason  of  its 
very  differences  the  vigour  and  splendour  of  the 
primal  Greek.  Thus  his  place  in  European  Utera- 
ture  would  have  been  secure;  but  it  could  never 
have  been  thought  comparable  with  that  of  Homer, 
or  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Fifth  Century  Athens. 
Eminence  like  theirs  belongs  only  to  the  few  who 
can  tell,  epically  or  dramatically,  what  seems  to 
"that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  mo- 
ment which  constitutes  poetic  faith,"'  a  genuine 
human  slorj'.  How  true  this  is  anybody  can  re- 
mind himself  by  merely  thinking  of  Virgi!  now. 
Everybody  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that  be  wrote 
the  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics;  but  everybtxly 
remembers  first  that  he  wrote  the  .'Eneid, 

If  we  may  trust  the  accepted  atory,  this  last  of 
his  works  has  aurvive<I  against  his  expressed  will. 

'Huadcfjutiim  occunBOEDOwbcrc  in  Colericl^;  1  forget  Jiut  wbcnc. 
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^Mle^  he  had  finulied  tlie  Geor^ic«,  he  is  said 
soon  to  have  begun  the  more  ambitious  poem 
avowedly  intended  not  only  to  supplant  the  older 
Latin  epics,  of  which  the  most  Important  was  the 
now  long-lost  Annals  of  Ennius,  but  also  to  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  Roman  nationality,  at  last  be- 
come Augustan  Empire,  in  tenus  *xjmparablewilh 
the  primal  and  unrivalled  epics  of  Homer.  To  this 
task  he  gave  his  kst  ten  years  or  so.  His  rather 
sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  left  it  in- 
complete; though  he  had  both  planned  and  written 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  he  had  not  harmonised 
all  itfi  details,  and  he  was  dissatisfied,  as  indeed 
he  might  probably  always  have  remained,  ^ith 
what  his  fastidious  taste  held  many  crudities  of 
detail.  He  therefore  left  instructions  that  the 
work  should  be  destroyed.  These  were  disre- 
garded; in  spite  of  them  it  was  posthumously 
published;  and  from  the  time  of  its  appearance  it 
has  stayed  what  it  is  and  will  permanently  be — 
the  European  masterpiece  of  deliberate  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spontaneous  poetry. 

Not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  because  through 
nearly  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  more  or  less 
intimately  known  to  every  subsequent  writer 
whose  work  survives  in  the  literature  of  Europe, 
the  iEneid  should  be  read  by  all  who  care  for 
our  literary  traditions-^  This  is  do  formidable 
task,  for  it  contains  in  all  less  than  10,000  lines, 
against  the  more  than  15,000  of  the  Iliad,  and 
the  more  than  12,000  of  the  Odyssey-  Thus 
considerably  shorter  than  either  of  its  original 
models,  it  obviously  challenges  comparison  with 

*Td  my  (uiod.  tbe  bUck-vrrac  truuUluni  by  T-  C  Williuiu  (BdhLoii, 
IV08)  DHJrr  nnrlj  apprjocbf!!]  VLrKiliaD  cff«.-l  th^n  May  uUipr  u  ytt  iDHle 
b  EocUih- 
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both.  The  fir^t  six  of  its  twelve  Books  relate  t]ie 
adveiitures  of  jBneas  on  his  mde-wandering  voy- 
age from  sacked  Troy  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  where 
Roman  Empire  was  destined  to  spring;  from  his 
desrendanLs;  these  Booki^,  sometimes  in  detail, 
resemble  the  Odyssej' — -Eneas,  to  take  a  single 
and  obvious  example,  gives  a  long  account  of  his 
past  adventures  to  Dido  just  as  Odysseus  givea 
one  to  AlciDOUs.  The  last  six  Books  of  the 
iEneid,  which  tell  how,  once  arrived  in  Italy, 
jl^neas  is  compelled  to  establish  his  foothold  there 
by  force  of  arms,  similarly  resemble  the  Iliad 
with  its  surging  battles  and  divine  commingling^ 
in  the  fray.  The  moment  you  begin  to  compare 
the  -lineid  with  its  originals,  however,  certain 
dear  differences  will  instantly  appear. 

For  one  thing,  as  we  reminded  oursclvea  when 
we  toiiclied  on  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Od^-s- 
sey,  independent  of  each  other,  relate  only  epi- 
sodes in  the  long  story  of  the  Trojan  Wblt;  while 
the  rfUneid,  conceived  and  composed  as  a  whole, 
completely  tells  the  traditional  story  of  how  fugi- 
tives from  conquered  Troy  came  to  where  in  the 
fulness  of  time  their  descendants  were  to  become 
tbp  final  conquernis  of  Greece.  For  another,  the 
grand  iuipersonality  of  Homer  makes  his  noble, 
swift,  simple  Hues  seem  like  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  matters  they  set  forth;  and  the  very 
first  words  of  tlie  ^Eneid — 

Amtft  virumque  cano,  Troje  qui  priinus  ah  oris 
Italiam.  fflto  profugus,  Laviooquc  vcnit 
litora* — 

'  Amu  and  the  nun  I  niaff,  vhu  flnt  mode  way, 
Pmlf«tiD€itI  eiiltf.  frDin  tb«  Trajqn  ih«v 
To  Italy,  Ibv  bk^I  LkinniAD  tln^nd- 

— Tr.  W»li«tti. 
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dislinctly  aasume,  with  their  frank  use  of  the  first 
person  singular,  the  point  of  view  of  Au^ustAn 
Rome,  where  the  poet  is  to  tell  of  a  legendary  past, 
seen  throughout  from  a  remote,  hard-won,  and 
magnificent  present  Homer  writes  heroically; 
Virgil  writes  of  heroes  and  of  heroic  deeds,  con- 
scious of  what  had  spnmg  from  them  throughout 
intervening  ageSn  Again,  the  most  salient  feature 
of  Homeric  style  is  a  grand  simplicity,  conscious 
— if  consciou'S  at  all — only  of  how  words  should 
express  meaning;  and  the  style  of  Virgil  is  not 
only  dchbcratcly  ingenious  but  full  of  such  elab- 
orate and  imitative  refinements  as  could  have  been 
devised  only  by  a  poet  profoundly  learned  and 
admiringly  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
expression  from  the  original  epics  to  the  graces  and 
affectations  of  Alexandrian  fashion.  Thus,  tliough 
A^irgil  went  far  to  fix  poetic  idiom  from  his  time  to 
ours,  he  can  hardly  have  seemed  to  his  contempo- 
raries more  nearly  idiomatic  in  Latin  than  Milton 
seems  to  men  who  think  in  vernacular  Englisl]. 
For  all  tiieir  obvious  differences,  indeed,  the  most 
nearly  analogous  poem  to  the  -lEneid  in  EuropeaJi 
literature  is  probably  the  Paradise  Lost. 

B<»th  tell  aQ4?vv,  and  each  in  its  way  finally, 
stories  which  had  long  been  immemorially  familiar. 
Both  imply  m  their  writers  the  most  extensive 
culture  of  their  times.  Both  are  intended  to  cele- 
brate causes  in  which  the  writers  passionately  be- 
lieved. In  this  aspect,  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ence between  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  Milton 
dictated  his  lines  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  waa 
pohtically  lost,  and  that  when  Virgil  made  his  lines 
the  cause  of  Roman  Empire  stayed  radiant  n'ith 
promise.     The  legendary  founding  of  the  eternal 
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dty  was  bdievcd  to  have  occurred  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  before;  some  five  ecrituries 
had  ahcady  pa^iscd  since  tlie  Republic  had  sup- 
planted the  still  traditionally  detested  system  of 
Roman  royalty;  fluctuating  but  never  desperate 
in  fortune,  the  power  of  republican  Rome  bad 
gradually  come  to  dominate  the  then  civilised 
world,  and  in  the  same  year,  already  a  century 
past,  had  conquered  what  was  left  both  of  Greece 
and  of  Carthage;  at  last,  the  .spirit  of  Cfesar  and 
of  Augustus  had  breathed  a  new  soul  into  what 
tad  sometimes  appeared  the  dying  body  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  dosing  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  after  the  settlement  of  the  East,  had  sym- 
bolically proclaimed  world-wide  peace.'  All  tiiis 
was  in  the  patriotic  mind  of  Virgil  when  he  set 
himself  the  happy  task  of  proclaiming  for  al!  time 
what  through  centuries  was  to  remain  the  acknowl- 
edged ideal  of  Kmpire, 

How  he  probably  came  to  choose  his  precise 
subject,  and  how  the  legendary  story  of  ^^neaji 
had  taken  form  Uiniugh  lliP  centuries,  has  been 
admirably  summarised  in  Pnifessrir  Nettlesbip's 
compact  monograph  on  VlrgH.'  By  Virgil's  time 
Soman  tradition  had  long  held  that  the  origin  of 
Rome  could  be  tracked  to  the  Trojan  hero  whose 
posterity  had  been  destined  to  overcome  the  de^ 
scendants  of  the  victorious  Greeks,  And  the 
course  of  historj^  might  be  held  to  justify  this  final 
conquest.  Nothing  could  ever  deprive  Greece  of 
her  primality,  no  doubt;    nothing  need  ever  ob- 

» vf.  MoBid,  1,  «SB;  vm.  Tl*. 

'  OuniTiJ  Writer^  ed  J.  H-  Gfwd.  IWW.  The  pprfftpp  ii  rfated  Au^urt, 
1ST0.  Tho  <!faid  fftull  to  find  *ith  thii  littSe  book  u  Uut  it  speUx  Mnpt 
itiUi  fto  ' — vbich  Id  doiib(.]«u  u  (urrtct  cLfcHicaUy  u  il  la  tr«ditioiull]' 
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acure  her  literature,  her  art,  her  philosophy,  her 
sdtolarship,  the  permanent  sourres  and  frequent 
inspirations  of  the  cnlture  both  of  Rome  and  of 
what,  mostJy  Uirough  Rome,  was  to  he  all  Kuhse- 
queni  Europe.  If  the  Iii/^Iier  life  of  Rome  thus 
owed  so  much  to  Greece,  however,  this  was  by  no 
means  all.  For  generation  after  generation  Greece 
had  been  declining'from  her  Fifth  Century  culmina- 
tion; her  decline  had  bred  in  her  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption, physical  and  mural;  these  had  influenced 
Rome  for  the  worse,  as  surely  as  the  nobler  phases 
of  Greece  had  influenced  Rome  for  the  better;  to 
counteract  them  there  was  need  to  revive  the  an- 
tique manliness  peculiar  to  Rome  herself.  Roman 
virtue  had  made  and  sustained  the  Republic;  it 
had  ripened  into  the  serene  ideal  of  peaceful  Em- 
pire; and  it  had  sprung  not  from  momentarily 
dominant  Greece  but  from  the  chief  heroic  enemy 
of  Greece— Troy,  still  living  in  the  spirit.  A  later 
sUyry  had  already  intermingled  with  the  legend  of 
^neas  that  of  the  Carthaginian  Dido,  thus  giving 
antique  basis  to  the  pitiless  history  of  the  Punic 
Wars.  Broadly  speaking,  Virgil  no  more  invented 
the  substance  of  bis  .Eneid  than  he  created  his 
frequent  borrowed  tines  or  phrases,  his  anticjuarian 
and  other  learning,  his  Roman  patriotism  or  the 
metrical  structure  of  his  hexameter  lines.  His  pe- 
culiar task  was  to  fuse  these  and  more  in  a  work 
which  hia  pervasive  spirit  was  to  make  his  own — 
much  as,  sixteen  hundred  years  later,  Shakspere 
brought  into  world-litcraturc  story  after  story 
ready  for  the  purpose. 

Like  Shakspere,  however,  and  all  other  masters, 
Virgil  was  strongly  individual.  To  define  his  in- 
dividuality, not  so  sympathetic  during  the  past 
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century  as  it  ha&  generally  proved,  is  hopelessly 
bej'ond  our  power  now.  To  feci  it  one  need  on^ 
read  hiTin  even  in  Imnn^Iution;  and  if  one  have  not 
time  or  patience  for  all  Iwclv^j  Books  of  tlie  /Encid 
one  may  perhaps  feicl  it  iwost  irsLantly  in  the  First 
and  the  P'ourth  of  Ihenu  which  mingle  Homeric 
memories^  t!ie  Lumanity  of  Euripides,  the  some- 
what sentimental  refinement  of  Alexandrian  epics 
and  profoundly  Roman  feeling  in  the  tragic  story 
of  Dido,  For  more  than  one  reason,  however,  the 
Sirth  Book  of  the  vEneiti  is*  more  <«uitahle  to  our 
present  purpose.  ComparUy  complete  and  mov- 
ing toward  a  superb  cliiuax  of  Augustan  ideal,  it 
instantly  suggests  compariaoi*  with  its  obvious 
model,  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey;  and, 
as  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,  it  stands 
in  European  literature  midway  between  that  first 
panoramic  vision  of  the  dead  and  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante. 

At  this  pointy  indf^d,  it  Li  well  worth  while  in 
any  cvirnl^  txj  read  the  Eleventh  HiKik  of  the  Odys- 
sey again ;  tiierc  an?  only  640  lines.  Turning  back 
to  it  now.  you  will  probal)ly  feel  more  deeply 
than  before  ils  matehless  freshness,  the  noble  sini- 
plie!^  of  iU  swift  and  unconscious  conception  and 
expression,  the  measureless  antiquity  of  Greek 
tradition  which  it  assumes,  but  above  all  its  own 
comparative  antiqiuty-  Living  though  they  seem 
by  themselves,  these  west-bound  voyagers  on 
windy  and  trackless  seas  belong  to  another  and 
an  indefinitely  earlier  world  than  we  have  had  in 
mind  ever  since  we  first  touched  on  the  literature, 
Greek  or  Latin,  of  historic  times.  \NTien,  beyond 
the  stream  of  Ocean  they  come  to  the  dim  shores 
where  the  shadows  of  the  dead  can  emerge,  the 
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sacrifices  they  make  resemble  those  of  savajfes. 
There  is  something  almost  swinish  in  the  thirst 
with  which  the  phantoms  crowd  to  drink  the  fresh 
blood  whence  they  may  regain  fleeting  semblance 
of  the  life  they  have  lost,  and  in  the  terror  which 
forbids  them  draughts  until  they  are  unthreateocd 
by  the  sword.  All  this,  no  doubt,  we  may  for- 
get when  we  feel  their  renewed  humanity,  as  when 
unburied  Elpcnor  tells  his  hapless  story,*  or  as  when 
the  mother  of  Odysseus  appears  and  lias  to  wait'  un- 
til Tiresias  has  uttered  his  purely  personal  proph- 
ecy,* or  as  when  she  is  suffered  at  last  to  reveal  her 
maternal  terderucss*  even  though  the  filial  amis 
which  try  to  clasp  her  meet  through  her  visible  but 
unbodied  Form,  or  as  when  Agamemnon  contrasts 
his  tragic  fate— not  yet  avenged  by  Orestes— with 
the  happier  conjugal  fortune  of  Od^'sscus,*  or  as 
when  Uie  spirit  of  Ajax  stands  angrily  apart  dis- 
daining even  in  death  to  have  speech  with  one  by 
whom  in  life  he  had  been  defeated.*  We  can 
hardly  help  feeling  the  pruuitivencss  of  it  all, 
however,  when  we  remember  the  confusion  of  the 
shadowy  dead, ^-classified  only  as  women  and  men 
in  a  semblance  of  being  even  less  ordered  than 
theirs  had  been  when  they  breathed  in  sunlight, — 
and  when  we  find  Odysseus  at  last  shrinking  from 
them,  for  fear  that  Peraepboiie  nhould  send  forth 
tlie  Gorgon  whose  gaze,  turning  him  to  stone, 
mi^t  keep  him  too  liers  there  forever,'  And  the 
fair  wind  which  wafts  him  back  towards  the  living 
ruiucH  like  fresh  air.* 

Compared   with   this,   the   Sixth   Book   of   the 


'  Ibid.,  w-wi. 
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£neicl,  a  masterpiece  of  deliberate  compoBilion 
IB  some  000  lines,  may  seem  according  to  your 
mood  either  vastly  mope  mature  or  provokiiigly 
aopliisticated.  Its  myatcrica,  unlike  tkosc  of 
Homer*  arc  not  elementary  and  fearful  but  ritual 
and  5>'mboIic;  they  resemble  the  celcbnitioii  of  the 
Ma.s3  rather  than  the  ^lau^'htcr  of  victims-  Like 
Odysseus.  Mncas  must  make  pilgrimage  to  reaeh 
his  unearthly  goal  and  hear  the  prophecy  of  hia 
future;  but  his  pilgrimage  is  not  with  companions 
to  the  edge:  of  life,  where  he  may  summon  the  dead 
from  the  depths,  it  is  with  a  single  Sibylhc  guide 
to  the  depths  themselves,  thrown  open  to  him  by 
the  magic  of  the  Golden  Hough,  These  depths  of 
Aehcpon  have  an  order  of  their  own,  too,  where 
the  dead  pass  towards  the  Stygian  ferry  of  Charon, 

As  DumherloM  lhi>  throni;  aa  Icuvcit  that  fnU 
Wlii*ii  mUiaiiirs  ^arly  front  i»  rwi  the  gnive; 
Or  Jikc  VAst  flockd  of  birds  by  winter'^  chill 
Sent  flying  oVr  wide  seas  to  landi  of  flowen;' 

where  beyond  the  burning  dood  of  Phlegethon  the 
wicked  writhe  in  eternal  torture;  and  where  the 
good  arc  liappy  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  So  those 
with  whom  -Eneas  holds  converse  he  finds  each  irt 
something  like  his  eternal  place:  Palinurus,^  for  ex- 
ample, whose  tale  is  evidently  told  to  rival  that  of 
Elpcnor  in  the  Odyasej";  Deiphobua,'  who  simi- 
larly" challenges  comparison  with  the  Odysscan 
Agamemnon:  self-slain  Dido,*  passionately  dis- 
dainful of  her  betrayer,  as  Ajax  was  of  Odysseus; 
and  old  Anchtses,'  who  combines  the  tenderness 
of  Anticleift,  mother  of  Odysseus,  with  Uie  pro* 


•  ihtd^  AM-.Mfl,  •  ibuf^  4AO-470. 
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phetic  foresight  of  Tiresias,  but  speaks  prophecy 
noi  so  much  of  what  shall  happen  to  ^neas  him- 
self as  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  world  order  des- 
tined to  spring  from  his  see-d-  This  prophecy  is 
rightly  not  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative,  where 
Tiresias  utters  his  prophecy  to  Odysseus,  but  is 
made  its  magni&cent  cliumx.  And  the  passage  of 
^neas  up  from  the  Shades  is  not  a  terror-stricken 
flighl.;  il  IS  rather  a  clear-eyed  awakening  from  a 
gravely  exultant  visionary  dream. 

In  this  Bcx>k,  as  everywhere  in  the  Mn^d^ 
those  who  can  read  the  I^atin,  even  though  stum- 
hlingly,  may  find  immortally  beautiful  pas»ige*i. 
On  one  we  have  touched  already — the  lines  in  the 
prophecy  of  Anchisea  which  foretell  the  imperial 
ideal  to  be  cherished  by  Rome,"  Another  may  be 
fouad  in  the  passage  where  Dido  turns  forever  tu 
the  unfailing  love  of  her  dead  husband  Sichwus.* 
Lovelier  fftill  are  the  words  which  at  once  predict 
and  lament  the  fate  of  young  Marceltus^  who  had 
he  lived  would  have  been  the  heir  and  the  successor 
of  Augustus,*  The  tradition  is  probably  true  that 
when  these  were  read  to  the  bereaved  mother  of 
the  princely  boy,  she  swooned  in  ecstasy-  No 
translation,  of  course,  can  begin  to  conv^'  the 
final  beauty  of  lines  like  these.  None  but  scholars* 
perhaps,  can  rightly  pretend  even  truly  to  feel  it. 
But  one  thing  is  sure;  they  can  dreamily  haunt 
through  the  discords  of  a  prosaic  lifetime  a  man 
who  first  knew  them  as  a  stupid  and  reluctant 
schoolboy  > 

>  IWrf,  Hfi]*e5S;  rf  p.  ]BS^  rvpra, 

>  Ibid..  471-474.     n  Buy  ar>t  be  qinT«  ftntaitio  tb  diAMra  h«r«  impHrit 
eomamckttfm  aC  ihr  Uwn  bv  which  AupiHlus  CQd«vi>iifftJ  to  TKvivt  Ibe 
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Thus  Uiey  and  their  maker  have  haunted  through 
twenty  unbroken  centuries  the  poetic  conscious- 
ness of  Europe.  We  may  well  have  seemed  to 
linger  over  Virgil  too  long,  and  nowise  to  have  re- 
vealed him.  For  our  purpose,  however,  we  haw 
liogcrcd  rightly.  No  other  poet  so  suramarised 
what  Europe  hod  been  until  the  days  of  promise 
when  he  lived-  No  other  so  confidently  proclaimed 
the  high  hope  which  he  was  never  to  know  un- 
fulfilled by  the  future.  No  other  has  ever  been  so 
persistently  studied*  so  blindly  reverenced,  so  fan- 
tastically misunderstood,  so  incessantly  unfor- 
gotten.  No  other  has  been  transmuted  by  pop- 
uiar  legend  into  the  most  potent  of  wonder-working 
enchanters-  And  no  other  could  have  given  rise 
to  the  rhyming  lines  in  which  a  Thirteenth  Century 
poet,  quoted  by  Comparetti,^  tclh  how  St,  Paul, 
on  his  journey  to  Rome  and  lingering  at  Naples, 

Ad  Maronid  mausoleum 

Dtic^tiiM  fiidit  super  euni 

I'ioc  r<>rctn  lacriraoe: 

^'QiK-m  Ir,"  iDquit,  "  refldidiKiM-m  1 

Si  tc  vivum  inveniaaenu 

Poet&iuiD  maiimel"' 

vm 


HORACE 

The  trait  of  Virgil  which  most  dearly  accounts 
tor  his  enduring  eminence  is  that  he  not  only  ex* 
pressed  the  ideals  of  his  time  but  aUo  summarised 

*  T  luvr  mialsid  Iht^  preriw  rvfemuv. 

'Anybody  r^a  rvmi  rhr  luunct  ^  iht^tr  vrnnlt.  vhidi  TDvaa — t«d  \a  the 
loipbdt  Virjjril,  fkoli«4  over  him  a  dov  of  laving  ttar%'  ^' Whjil  1  po\tlti  hnva 
AiAde  tliwl  ~  luf  uid.  "if  I  cvulil  buvt  f^und  Uuv  hUv«-.  grtviuC  ofpocUl" 
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its  past  beyond  any  other  antique  poet.  For  such 
encydopffdic  range,  indeed,  his  only  rival  or 
fello\^  in  European  literature  is  Dante,  thirteen 
hundred  years  later.  In  the  perspective  of  the 
centuries  grandeur  looks  solitary;  yet  as  a  matter 
of  humari  experience  it  has  hardly  ever  come  into 
existence  except  at  times  of  great  general  activity. 
One  of  its  essential  features,  too,  involves  some* 
thing  like  a  limitation;  its  very  largeness  pre- 
vents it  from  quite  implying  the  moods  of  every- 
day life.  These  have  never  been  expressed  better 
than  by  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Virgil 
who  stands  second  only  to  him  in  the  tradition 
of  Augustan  letters. 

The  life  of  Horace  resembled  that  of  VirgiL 
The  son  of  a  wise  but  uneducated  father^  who 
had  made  a  modest  way  in  his  country  worlds 
the  boy,  bom  in  Apulia  five  years  after  Virgil 
was  bom  in  Northern  Italy,  was  given  the  best 
education  of  his  time.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and 
later  at  Alliens.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  vraM 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassiua;  but 
no  harm  came  of  this.  His  very  obstcurity  Itepl 
him  safe;  and  it  was  not  in  his  temper  to  be  a 
passionate  partisan.  He  canie  quietly  to  Rome, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  poelry.  He  be- 
came a  friend  of  \Trgii,  who  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced dim  to  Miecena?,  The  friendship  and  pat- 
Rinage  of  Mfecenas  mude  his  unpretejitions  for- 
tune. His  later  years  were  pajised  at  Rome  and 
at  a  farm  which  AI«ecetias  g*ive  him  in  the  Sabine 
hills^  not  far  from  TivulL  In  his  own  rattg^  of 
poetrj',  he  was  recognised  and  has  remained  un- 
surpassed; and  the  very  nature  of  this  work  from 
beginning  to  end  implies  his  excellent  social  qiiali- 
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tica.  To  go  no  furtlicr.  the  Fifth  Satire  of  hb 
First  Book,  a  work  on  which  wc  have  already' 
touched,'  describes  beyond  compare  his  friend^' 
relations  with  Mecccnas  and  with  Virgil,  as  they 
were  tested  by  a  rather  tedious  journey  from 
Rome  to  Bmndusiuin;  and  the  Ninth  Epistle  of 
his  First  Book,  commending  one  Septiinius  to  the 
princely  youth  who  was  later  to  be  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  has  been  held  to  cf^mprise  in  its  tljirtcen 
hexameter  hues  the  most  nearly  fauHless  letter  of 
introduction  ever  written.  He  was  favoured  with 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Augustus*  After 
Vtrgils  death,  whom  he  survived  for  nine  years. 
he  was  distinctly  the  most  eminent  of  living 
Roman  poets.  And  when  he  died,  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  forty  years  through  which  Augustus 
was  sovereigt],  he  had  incomparably  expressed 
the  temper  of  that  newly  civilised  life  on  which 
the  still  high  hope  of  Roman  Empire  and  Roman 
peace  was  bailed. 

Ills  fame  at  the  lime  is  no  wonder-  The  sur- 
vival of  it,  however,  and  its  renewal  whenever 
sub.sef|iieiit  histoiy  has  allowed  the  grf>wth  of 
social  graces,  may  fairly  be  held  astonishing. 
Ilj'  anything  is  more  volatile,  more  transitory, 

lore  mutable  than  fashion.  What  it  chases  one 
day  it  laughs  at  the  next.  Yet,  though  in  widely 
various  guises  it  has  over  and  over  again  smiled 
with  Horace,  it  has  ne^'cr  laughed  at  him. 
Whether  in  life  or  in  letters  a  friendly  sense  of 
Lis  charm  has  proved  itself  through  the  cen* 
turies  perhaps  the  most  certain  proof  of  polite 
culture.  Those  who  cannot  respond  to  him  are 
not  men  of  the  world.     The  temper  of  this  recur- 

<  Cf.  p.  ttft. 
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rent  phase  of  hum&nity  lie  hus  genoratised  beyond 
any  other  poet  There  is  something  signific4&l 
in  the  genuineness  of  his  appeal  to  the  great  ges-' 
tiemen  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Time  was,  and  not  so  vejy  long  ago,  when  a  speech 
in  Parliament  was  hardly  complete  without  some 
savour  of  his  lines. 

Among  hia  characteristics  none  is  more  did* 
tinct  than  a  self-consciousness  which  almost  any- 
body else  might  have  found  dangerous  if  not 
fatal.  He  writes  of  himself  and  from  himself 
again  and  again,  yet  he  never  loses  urbane  reti- 
cence: always  confident,  he  is  never  confidential. 
As  you  grow  to  know  him,  accordingly,  you  come 
to  fee!  the  pleasure  of  an  intimacy  sure  not  to 
burden  you  with  secrets.  There  is  no  detail  of 
open  life,  at  Rome  or  at  his  Sabine  farm,  too 
trivial  for  mention  if  it  chance  to  fit  his  purpose; 
there  is  no  pleasure  or  petty  vexation,  of  memory 
or  of  passing  circumstance^  on  whicii  he  hesitates 
to  touch  if  it  suits  his  mood.  His  mood,  however, 
keeps  him  and  thus  keeps  us  all  secure  from  the 
troubles  of  obtrusion.  To  go  no  further,  (-atul- 
lus  before  him  and  Rousseau  in  times  almost 
oindem  will  s^rve  to  ri^mind  ns  of  wliat  this  nieans; 
so  will  the  self-pilying  laments  of  Ovid's  exile- 
Tliere  in  a  shamelessness  nf  tJie  soul^  prevalent 
nowadays^  more  subtly  ohseent*  for  its  very  sem- 
blance of  decency  than  nny  of  the  body.  From 
this  Ilorat^^e  was  beautifully  free. 

His  work  may  clearly  be  divided,  both  formally 
and  substantially,  into  two  groups.  The  first, 
with  which  it  probably  began  and  certainly  cnded> 
consists  of  lu*i  early  Satires  and  his  late  Epistles, 
written  throughout  in  hexameter  lines.     The  sec- 
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ond,  which  broadly  speaking  w&s  wriltcn  after 
llie  Salires  und  before  the  Epistles,  conjiUlsof  the 
Epodes  and  the  Odes,  widely  various  in  character 
and  in  metre,  which  among  other  lliings  made 
permanent  in  Latin  literature  and  thus  io  the 
continuous  litei^tnre  of  Europe  tlie  most  endur- 
ing lyric  measui-es  of  tlie  Greeks.  That  their 
charm  has  survived  the  use  to  whidi  they  have 
been  put  as  mo<Iels  for  the  Latin  verse*making 
of  generation  after  geDeration  of  English  school' 
boys  may  Fairly  be  counted  among  the  numcles 
of  literary  history.  But  there  was  soraetliing  in 
Horace,  as  no  one  knew  better  tliaa  he,  which 
nothing  can  quite  kill. 

Of  this,  particularly  as  it  appears  in  the  Ode^, 
tradition  has  now  so  long  been  aware  that  one  Is 
almost  startled  to  find  Mm  mentioned  by  Dante 
only  an  a  satirist.  When  Virgil  and  Dante  are 
met  by  the  sovereign  poet  Homer"  in  the  placid 
shades  where  the  great  of  antiquity  live  hofieless 
yet  longing,  he  is  close  followed  by  Ovid,  Lucan^ 
and  "Orazio  satiro." '  On  reflection,  however, 
it  is  not  strange  that  at  various  times  the  Satires 
have  seemed  better  than  the  Odes,  just  as  the  Odes 
seem  better  to-day.  The  substance  of  satire  is 
easier  to  understand  than  that  of  any  poem  whose 
merit  lies  greatly  or  even  partly  in  lyric  beauty; 
the  temper  of  satire,  ridiculin;^  foibles  and  de- 
nouncing abuses,  subtly  appeals  to  that  com- 
placent love  of  self-righteousnesd  which  lurks  in 
most  of  us;  and  the  moral  pretension  of  satire, 
even  though  not  always  genuine,  is  apt  at  once 
to  make  an  unresistins  re-ader  forget  for  a  while 
that  he  is  tittle  better  tlian  one  of  the  wicked. 


'  isdemo,  IV»  T»-l(«. 


*  Ihid.,  BO:  "HoruT  llie  Sktirkt" 
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and  to  pacify  Uie  frequrat  discomfort  of  oon-* 
sciences  doublful  whether  they  may  rightly  en- 
joy entertainment  without  edification.  The  form 
of  Latin  satire,  too,  presents  to  anybody  who  has 
studied  Mrgil  far  less  difficulty  than  any  lyric 
measure.  Il  is  regularly  written  in  hexameter 
lines^  comprehensihie  when  you  have  caught  the 
rhythm  of  the  -Eneid»  and  at  the  same  time 
fascinating  by  reason  of  the  great  difference  of 
their  effect  from  that  of  epic  poetry.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  classic  poetry  of  France  may  ob- 
serve a  similar  variety  in  the  Alcsandriae  couplets, 
or  quatrains  if  you  prefer,  which  equally  suit  the 
passion  of  Racine  and  the  irony  of  Molidre.  Any 
one  who  will  turn  to  Drydcn  or  to  Pope  may  ob- 
serve the  same  kind  of  range  in  the  English  hcrcuc 
couplet.  For  satirical  purpose,  the  hexameter 
line  was  never  used  more  skilfully  and  happily 
than  by  Horace.  Lucilius.  his  chief  predecessor 
in  this  form  of  literature,  wrote  hastily  and  care- 
lessly; Juvenah  the  chief  I^tin  satirist  of  a  later 
time,  wrote  with  truculent  intensity;  Horace  wrote 
with  exquisitely  polished  urbane  case.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  form.  LucUius 
before  him  and  Juvenal  after  him — like  satirists 
in  other  tongues  than  Latin  from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  to  our  own — were  often  abusive-  Com- 
pared witli  almost  any  other  writer  of  satire, 
Horace  is  not;  he  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  called 
these  poems  not  Satires  bul  "Sermones,"  which 
means  Talks  or»  if  you  like  a  big  word,  ColloquifJi. 
To  understand  why,  you  must  perhaps  rea<l  all 
eighteen  of  them;'  if  you  lack  time  or  patience  for 

^T^^  moflt  Burnt  EngLHh  tnndktkon  U  ^r  Tb^odEjrr  M&r^o'*'  Od« 
oeuld  viih,  liDvev^r.  that  he  tkd  nunAffrd  1^  oorah'toe  bii  urbiuie  fooe  witfa 
ft  R^lfiT  use  of  the  beroic  coLipld^  Uja  vnriaua  melrca  produce  a  Icbi  fina 
effnt  ttub  t}k«t  of  Coraoe'i  iavui*bl«  tboucb  flodbte  b«utaelcn. 
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thw»  you  will  go  far  on  the  way,  and  be  aiDus^d 
while  doing  so,  by  reading  only  tliree:  the  Fifth 
uF  the  First  Book,  which  recount**  the  joumej"  to 
Bnindusium;  the  Ninth  of  tlie  First  Book,  which 
descnbe^  an  encounter  with  a  bore  in  the  Forum; 
and  the  Fifth  of  the  Second  Book,  which  professes 
to  coiiliiiue  the  intemew  between  Odysseus,  or 
Ulysses,  and  tlic  shade  of  the  blind  prophet  Tire- 
sias  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  Here 
Ulysses  h  troubled  about  financial  matters,  and  t3 
gravely  advised  to  supply  his  needs  by  one  or 
another  of  the  less  admirable  means,  such  as  in- 
ducing a  rich  old  man  to  name  you  in  a  will,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  habitually  resorted  to  by 
agreeable  but  penniless  Augustaos> 

Had  Horace  written  no  more  than  the  Satires, 
he  would  accordingly  have  been  memorable. 
Historically,  indeed,  the>''  sometimea  appear  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  work;  for  thcj'  give 
many  quietly  amusing  glimpses  of  Augustan  life* 
much  as  the  Tatkr  and  the  Spectator,  so  often 
pr^acod  with  gracefully  translated  lines  from  Hor- 
ace, keep  alive  the  London  of  Queen  Anne-  Like 
the  Engli^^h  essayists,  too,  he  indulges  in  a  good 
deal  of  urbanely  conventional  moralising — never 
fervid  enough  to  disturb  you.  By  themselves, 
however,  the  Satires  could  hardly  have  made  him 
the  Horace  of  tradition.  At  least  nowadays,  and 
for  a  gcKKl  while  past,  he  has  been  as  conspicu- 
ously the  author  of  the  Odes  as  Virgil  has  always 
been  of  the  i£neid.  The  name  Odes,  by  the  way, 
15  not  that  by  which  they  were  called  in  Latin; 
Ihcir  original  title  is  Carmtna^  or  Songn,  This 
term,  which  instantly  avoids  any  confusion  of 
them  with  the  Pindaric  and  choral  odes  of  Greece, 
most    conveniently    describes    or    defines    them. 
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"Whether  they  were  actuaUy  aung  or  not,  to  b^in 
with,  their  purpose,  like  that  of  the  songs  of 
Bums  or  of  the  Irish  melodies  of  Moore,  is  es- 
ientially  lyric. 

They  are  lyricSt  at  the  same  time,  with  at  least 
two  other  than  purely  lyric  features:  they  were  f 
studiously  intended  finally  to  domesticate  in 
Latin,  as  they  did,  the  loveliest  poetic  measuresJir^  ' 
of  the  Greeks;  and  throughout  them  you  will 
find  compactly  sententious  phrases,  not  Greek  but 
Latin  in  impulse,  which  express  once  for  all — 
beyond  any  power  of  translation — the  things  they 
mean.  To  take  three  or  four  random,  hackneyed 
examples,  nothing  but  the  words  themselves  can 
ever  say  just  what  is  compressed  into  phrases  like 


i 

(- 

:< 


or 


or 


OP 


(Fbvfaai  of  He  tad  pun  of  foil^, 

Elwa  fugMCi,  ... 
Labuntur  Mini,' 

(Alas,  <  .  .  the  fleeting  yean  flow  past 
unmarked), 

Odi  profanum  volgus  et  arceo* 

(I  hate  and  spurn  the  unholy  crowd), 

Dulce  eat  denpere  in  loco.* 

(It*s  pleasant  to  be  careless  when  we  may.) 


'  I,  XXn,  1.  I  cuunt  nmat  the  temptfttJOD  to  pUce  bcnde  tboe  wordi, 
ud  tlw  quotAtioiu  which  follow,  the  pitwe  into  which  the  coiucientioui 
editor  of  the  Loeb  Cluijoa  Alition  of  the  Ode^  (1014J  hu  thou^t  proper 
to  render  them.  Here  be  writa:  ^*He  who  ii  llpri^t  in  hii  wmf  of  lite 
Aad  mutuned  by  guilt." 

*n,  XIV,  I,  «:  '*A1«  .  .  -  ther«n^de*wiftlyby"(Loeh). 

'IIL  L  I:  "  I  bate  the  umniliatc  crowd  and  kwp  themfunwny"  (Lcxb), 

*1V,  Xlt  28:  ""Hi  sweet  ftt  the  fitting  time  to  ca«t  Mrioua  tboughU 
(Lo«b). 
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It  h  probably  this  exquisite  finality  of  expression^ 
rather  thao  the  almost  faultless  grace  of  hb  b'rie 
mea>^ures,  which  keeps  tlie  Odes  of  Horace  peren- 
nial The  very  first  of  those  four  phrases,  how- 
evCTj  will  serve  to  remind  us  how  httle  tradition 
understands  him*  Taken  by  themselves,  the  words 
"Integer  vita*  scelerisque  purus"  appear  to  sum- 
marise with  grand  simplicity  an  ahno^t  holy  ideal 
of  human  character;  UiUJi  they  are  quoted  now, 
and  thus  gravely  cbantcd-  In  tlic  Odes,  they  are 
the  pleasantly  ironic  upcnnig  of  what  has  properly 
been  called  a  decorous  c*t>mio  song.  Suhstanlially, 
this  goes  on  to  say  with  demure  grandiloquence 
that  while  this  excellently  sincere  poet  strolled  in 
the  woods,  composing  a  song  about  a  pretty  young 
person  named  Lalj^ge,  a  wolf  who  caught  sight  of 
him  turned  tail  and  run  away;  and  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  Ode — 

Dulco  hd^ntcm  Lnlngcn  amaho, 

Duir*  loqiii?ntpm^ — 
(Sweetly  Ifliigiiin^  AA'eetly  talking  Lidage 

1  U  Jove)— 


are  about  as  far  as  can  be  from  anything  serious. 
Not  tliat  Horace  was  never  in  earnest;  but  you 
have  to  watch  carefully  if  you  would  make  sure 
whether  he  is  or  not 

To  do  so,  you  must  know  him  well;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  poet  in  European  literature  more  wilhng 
and  ready  to  be  pleasantly  known.  Beyond  al- 
most any  other  he  keeps  familiar  ease  secure  from 
the  imprudent  dangers  of  undue  familiarity.  As 
you  grow  to  know  him,  too»  you  will  foel  that 

^  I.  XXn.  fS-U[    "I  ivill  love  my  Btrntly  Taii^hio^  owntly  pmttliag 


p 
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Uirougliout  his  literary  life  he  slowly  and  gently 
matured.  His  earlier  Satires  and  the  book  of 
Epodes*  which  preceded  the  Odea  appear,  in  the 
perspective  of  his  complete  work,  comparatively 
coarse;  at  least  you  can  detect  there  some  vestige 
of  his  obscure  origin,  ancl  feel  what  he  meant  when, 
years  later,  he  wrote  of  himself  as  "ex  humiti 
polens"'  (From  humble  state  exalted).  He  was 
a  man  of  his  Augustan  time,  tx>o.  lie  lived  frDm 
the  years  when  since  long  before  living  memorj' 
Rome  had  been  convulsed  by  ci^il  wars  inio  the 
tranquil  dawn  of  Ronmn  peace;  and  he  welcomed 
both  the  authority  and  the  reforms  of  the  strength- 
ening Empire^  revi\'ing  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
pasl,  nocihI  and  religions,  encouraging  the  graciou* 
influence  of  Ihe  Greeks  peerless  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  fine  art,  and  stimulating  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  by  philosophy.  To  understand  hl» 
Odes  ynu  must  keep  all  this  in  mind.  You  may 
understaod  them  best,  Indeed^  when  you  look  back 
at  them  after  reading  his  latest  and  ripest  works, 
the  Epistles. 

Of  these  there  are  two  Books,  The  first  con- 
tains twenty  letters,  widely  various  in  length  ami 
topic;  the  second  contains  only  two,  both  rather 
long,  and  both  concerned  with  general  principles 
of  literature;  with  this  second  group  they  some* 
times  place  the  separate  letter  commonly  called 
De  Arte  Poelica  (On  the  Art  of  Poetry).  All 
of  these  poems,  like  the  considerably  earlier  Sat* 
ires,  are  in  hexameter  verse;  all  use  this  verse  with 
a  studied  yet  colloquial  ease  of  idiom,  perhaps 
most  nearly  paralleled  in  English  by  the  Imita- 

'  Thu  word  im^nia  to  amui  fomMbin^  liko  /nvpU€i  or  wHo^. 
^Od.  [U.  XXX.  1%.  "ai>cab^blrtfcuLvw»uit"  (LevbJ, 
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Uons  of  Horace  where  Pope  most  clearly  disclosed 
his  own  lack  of  urbanity.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
snarling  animosity  of  our  most  eminent  Queen 
Anne  poet,  his  composite  Epistte  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  othen^'ise  called  the  Prolo;?ue  to  the  Satires, 
might  now  and  ai;ain  seem  almost  Horatian. 
Nothing  can  seem  anywhere  near  completely  Ho- 
ratian,  however,  at  least  when  we  come  to  the 
mature  Horace  of  the  Epistles^  unless  the  sensi- 
tively urbane  linas  at  once  colloquial,  sententious, 
and  final,  set  forth  what  you  instinctively  feci  to 
be  sincere  philosophic  purpose — an  honest  effort 
to  perceive  and  to  say  something  as  near  truth  as 
human  conditions  will  allow.  The  details  of  any 
philosophical  system,  like  those  of  any  slate  of 
religion,  at  which  now  and  again  we  may  have  to 
glance,  are  evidently  beyond  our  present  scope- 
So  to  expound  the  views  of  Horace  in  other  worda 
than  his  own.  or  to  trace  them  to  tlieir  clear  or 
conjectural  sources,  is  happily  no  busineas  of  ours 
now.  Two  facts,  indeed,  concerning  the  Epistles 
as  they  complete  his  work  are  perhaps  enough  to 
touch  on  here. 

In  the  first  place,  when  at  last  you  think  of  his 
writings  from  beginning  to  end»  you  can  hardly  help 
believing  that  he  really  held  such  purpose  as  he 
set  forth  in  iiie  Epistle  to  Maecenas  which  stands 
first  in  his  First  Book.  Three  Books  of  the  Odea 
liad  rertninly  been  published,  and  with  unsurpassed 
success,  when  he  wrote  the  lines* 

'Ep-I.  I.  T-I#T 

Ect  mihi  piLTgbUm  cn-bro  qui  penoaet  Huremt 

Pew*t  nrj  ertr«iiuai  ridcndrra  pt  Uin  *lu»l." 

NuDf  itAquv  tt  vtraiu  t^l  ctl«ra  ludiiiri  pono. 

Quid  veniiD  Blrjup  drccm,  ctira  r^  ntCu  el  uuleub  Iq  KoO  HUD; 
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Go  vhcrc  1  will,  unceasingly  I  hear 
A  voi(*  tbnt  whispers  in  my  well-rioted  tar: 
"Cwt  Ihc  old  hone  in  lime,  before  be  falJ 
DtaH  Iftinr,  and  halt.  Ihe  ^be  and  jeer  of  alL*' 
So  verscA  now  and  a\}  such  toys  I  quit. 
Work  night  nrd  day  to  6nd  the  true  and  fit. 
The  lure  \A  pid^jia  cull  whcreVr  I  otiiy. 
And  hive  it  up  for  use  some  future  day. 

(Sir  Theodore  Martin.) 


Those  who  know  him  beat  assure  iia  that  from  the 
first  Satires  and  the  Epodes  through  the  Ode*  to 
the  last  of  the  Epiatie»  they  can  feel,  for  all  hia 
urbanity,  his  tact  and  his  occasional  courtliness, 
something  like  a  constant  growth  of  polite  ear- 
nestoess  both  philosophic  and,  Uke  that  of  all  sin- 
cere philosophy,  religious.  Antique  religion  vari- 
ously differed  from  what  our  ancestral  geoeratlonA 
of  Christianity  have  made  the  word  religion  mean 
for  centuries — and  never  more  obviously'  than 
when  tJie  growth  of  Roman  Empire  had  miugled 
the  perhaps  thin  deities  of  early  Hom«?  wiih  the 
vagrant  gods  of  decadent  Greece  and  with  the 
more  niyslerioiis  divinities  of  the  East  or  of  the 
unchanging  ages  of  Egypt.  But  Rome  could  never 
have  been  Rome  without  the  spirit  which  was  des- 
tined to  animate  the  Catholic  Church.  Horace 
was  no  prophet,  as  some  have  thought  Mrgil;  he 
was  no  dissemhied  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  some 
have  thought  Seneca,  two  or  three  generations 
later;  but  like  all  good  men  he  grew  more  strious 
with  the  years,  and  like  all  good  fellows  he  grew 
so  geiilly. 

In  the  second  place,  when  you  Avant  to  know 
what  he  means,  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against 
coDVentional    distortions    of    his    meaning.    The 
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first  example  of  ihLs  clanger  wbicli  cotnes  io  mind 
will  serve  wa  well  as  a  cloven  to  indicate  it.  The 
Sixth  Kpistle  uf  the  First  Book — a  poem  diseiis^ 
tng  the  general  question  oF  how  to  make  life  moat 
nearly  tolerable — begins  with  the  Unea: 

Ni)  admirari  propc  re«  «!t  una.  Numici, 
SoUquc  que?  possit  facero  ^  servttre  b«atum. 
(Not  to  be  wonderstruclc,  Numiciu8.  U  almost  Xhv  one  uid 
only  tliiiig  which  caq  loikke  and  krvp  a  uuLti  happy.) 

This  translation  of  the  first  two  words  into  four 
is  clumsy  enough,  if  you  jdease.  The  6rst  <x>m- 
ment  on  them  which  comes  tu  hand  states  them 
to  signify  "the  ataraxia  of  the  Epicureans^*'  a 
rendering  certainly  mure  learned  and  probably 
more  exact.  But  the  hobbling  English  is  enough 
to  remind  us  that  the  wordy  ''nil  admirari/*  liter- 
ally meaning  *'to  admire  nothing/'  and  commonly 
quoted  as  if  admire  meant  approve,  are  by  no  mean^ 
intended  to  recommend  fault-finding.  What  they 
reaiiy  signify  Sir  Theodore  Martin  takes  four 
Unes  to  suggest: 

Tbe  best,  uideed  the  only  means  I  know 
To  moke  mcB  bnppy  and  to  keep  them  »o 
la  thh.  Numiciiis:  never  to  admire 
With  too  great  fen'our  or  too  grt^t  deaire. 

The  Latin  word  admirari  implies  rather  surprise 
and  wonder  than  approbation;  at  least  in  America, 
the  English  word  admire  has  come  to  imply  en- 
thusiastic if  uncritical  delight  in  the  object  of 
admiration.  So,  believing  themselves  disciples  of 
Horace,  Americans  too  greatly  desirous  of  turn- 
ing up  their  noses  are  now  and  again  apt  to  dis- 
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pb^  the  too  great  fervour  txpnsaiy  condemned  by 
the  two  words  they  cc»iveitti<HuiIIy  misunderrtoitd. 
We  have  lingered  over  Horace  periiqw  too  Icmg; 
but  he  ia  of  the  few  with  whom  one  can  liardj^ 
help  lingering.  Hia  own  lines  about  hinisdf»  m 
the  Ode  which  doses  his  'Diird  Book/  pn^dietkally 

fluiQiQariae  his  history  through  the  centuries. 

• 

th^  b^in  (I  have  made  a  reccffd  to  outlast 
bnuise); 

Kob  onuufl  mttisr, 

he  writes  five  lines  lower  (Not  all  <rf  me  shall 
die).  And  the  reason  is  that  first  (rf  all»  from 
humble  state  exalted,  he  has  brou^t  the  songs  of 
Greece  into  the  verse  dt  Italy.'  He  was  nf^t 
For  hundreds  of  years  between  his  time  and  ours, 
Greek  was  little  kaown  m  Western  Europe.  There 
has  never  been  a  time,  though,  when  Grecian 
melody,  in  Horatian  guise,  has  not  gladdened  all 
Europeans  who  would  listen.  Even  still,  most  of 
us  who  come  to  know  it  at  all  know  it  first 
through  him. 

IX 
ELEGIAC  POETRY 

TIBUIiLUa,    FHOPEETTUa 

If  our  object  were  seriously  to  study  Latin 
literature,  we  should  now  have  to  consider  with 
care  a  kind  of  poetry,  contemporary  with  the  full 
powers  of  both  Virgil  and  Horace,  at  which,  con- 
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cemed  oTily  willi  the  traditions  of  Europran  lit<*m- 
tiire»  we  need  no  more  tlian  ginnce.  Among  the 
stjmdArd  forms  of  Greek  verse  had  immemorially 
been  the  elegiac  couplet^  at  onee  described  and 
exemplifietl  m  EnglLsh  by  Coleridge's  lineV: 

In  the  hexAtnel^r  rises  the  founUin'^  silver?  coluinxit 
In  tfae  ]>cntameter  aye  fBllmg  in  mdody  boclc. 


The  grace  and  ease  of  Ihis  couplet,  preserving  the 
grandeur  of  the  hexameter  yet  recurrently  soften- 
ing its  effect,  had  led  to  considerable  development 
of  itk  often  for  the  expression  of  amatory'  senti- 
ments, among  tiic  polished  though  not  unduly 
fervent  poets  of  Alexandria^  of  wliom  Callimachus 
is  now  perhaps  the  most  nearly  remembered.  Ca- 
tullus, to  go  no  furtlier,  had  already  used  it  in 
permanent  Latin.  Though  such  lines  as  his  ''Odi 
et  aiiio,"  *  however,  are  tremendoualy  intense, 
their  most  ardent  admirer  can  hardly  hold  them 
mellifluous.  To  attain  anything  like  the  Augustan 
polii^h  of  Virgilian  hexameters,  or  of  Iloratian 
Alcaics  and  Sapphics,  the  Latin  Elegiac  Couplet 
needeil  development  from  the  state  where  Augus* 
tan  literature  found  it. 

This  development  was  duly  given  it  by  three 
poeK^,  one  of  whom  died  some  years  before  Virgil, 
one  in  the  same  year  with  Virgil,  and  tlie  third 
only  three  years  later,  when  Horace  had  some  eight 
years  more  before  him.  Of  the  firsts  Galtus,  only 
fragments  Lave  survived.  Of  the  two  others, 
Hbullus  and  Propertius,  we  have  quite  enough  to 
give  us  a  dear  impression  not  only  of  how  they 
wrote  but  of  what  they  were  like.     Both,  aceord- 
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]i]f;ly,  arc  worth  nrading  &nd  worth  knowing, 
ilowevrr  Wfll  you  cToiiifr  to  know  tJicrni,  ncvcrthc- 
IciW.  you  c&ii  hardly  fail  to  find  them  cromparatively 
s«<.*ondary,  in  genuine  passion  to  Catullus^  in 
raiigtr  and  power  to  both  Virgit  and  Horace,  and 
ui  tniditmnal  important'e  to  the  copious  popular- 
ity of  Ovid,  whose  work  was  presently  to  eclipse 
theirs. 

They  are  doiibtleas  diattiirt.  Tibuthis,  a  few 
years  the  elder^  hiis  a  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
sometimes  of  sentiment,  which  has  won  affection 
from  those  who  know  his  verses  welt;  these  have 
been  syni pathetically  translated  into  English  hy 
Theodore  Williaiii-s*  on  whose  versions  of  Virgil 
we  touched  a  little  while  ago.  Propertius^  who 
seems  to  have  come  to  Rome  from  Assisi,  thus 
first  and  faintly  brought  into  literary  tradition, 
has  more  power,  but  less  amiable  quality,  and  is 
generally  the  object  rather  of  admiration  tiian  of 
spontaneous  liking.  For  our  purposes^  however, 
we  may  here  think  of  them  not  separately  but  to- 
gether. In  the  year  25,  when  Augustan  empire 
was  at  last  apparently  secure,  botli  were  writing, 
and  neither  was  thirty  years  old.  Ten  years  later 
both  were  dead>  The  work  of  both  is  wholly  in 
elegiftc  verse^  which  both  use  for  various  purposes, 
Tibullus  with  more  tenderness  and  mure  sensitive 
understanding  of  nature  and  friendship,  Proper^ 
tins  with  more  fer\'our,  more  feeling  for  Roman 
grandeur,  and  more  attention  to  mylhulogy.  Both, 
meanwhile,  are  most  instantly  remembered,  at 
least  tiadilionally,  for  the  kind  of  sentiment  which, 
each  individually',  tliey  set  forth  in  common. 
Both  had,  or  as  poets  pretended  to  have,  rather 
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atonny  experiences  in  the  matter  of  love.  Neither 
was  a  miracle  of  constancy.  Tibullus  writes,  at 
different  times,  of  two  mistresses*  whom  he  calls 
Delia  and  Nemesis;  Propertius,  though  he  admits 
occasional  vagrancy,  reciprocated  by  his  mistress, 
celebrates  only  the  lady  whom  he  calls  Cynthia, 
In  both  cases,  the  love  poems  are  not  very  syste- 
matically arranged,  and  the  surviving  texts,  par- 
ticularly of  Propertius,  are  technically  as  well  as 
otherwise  corrupt;  Uoman  love  atTairs  at  their 
best  were  not  chivalrously  romantic.  Granting 
this,  you  may  slill  extract  from  the  poems  of  each 
what  may  very  likely  be,  as  is  generally  assumed* 
a  true  story  of  Augihstan  love,  where  the  lovers 
and  tlieir  mistresses  are  both  human  and  ijidi- 
viduat  So,  uriess  your  mood  be  prying^  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  with  the  question  of 
whelher  the  stories  are  dulj'  conventionalised  rec- 
ords of  a]nator>'  fact  or  only  finished  specimens  of 
amatory  poetical  conventions.  Should  l!iis  ques- 
tion possess  you,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  elegiac  lovers  and  raisl.resses  appear  compara- 
tively unreal,  or  at  best  shallnw,  when  you  <rom- 
pare  them  with  Catullus  and  Lesbia;  but  tliat  they 
similarly  appear  haplessly  human  when  you  place 
beside  them  the  pretty  lyrics  in  which  Horace 
touches  on  his  pleasures  witJi  Lalage'  or  Ne*era.^ 

Some  such  perplexity^  you  may  presently  re- 
member, besets  the  love-poetry  which  came  into 
literature  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  years  later — 
the  Sonnets  of  Italy  and,  to  go  no  further,  of 
Elizabetliaii  England.     Pelrareli,  Sidney,  Spenser, 

*£.^.  OiiH  m,  XIV.  Tbe  E4*t  vUnu  uf  tbU  ude  it  putktitu-ljr 
Ucnbtdo.  TliP  puoD  bpfiDi  by  crlf^l>rAljiij|  Hx  viuUiriQun  rcliira  kA  Au* 
Kijnlua  frum  Spatu.     Id  buauur  ot  lbi«  rv^Dt.  tbr  pu^t  iJiTHttltr  dirrctw  lb 
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and  Shakspere  will  occur  to  anybody;  and  perhaps 
also  the  fact  that,  thou^  very  Ukdy  makc-bcIievc, 
Laura,  and  Stella,  and  the  nameless  Dark  Lady 
all  seem  ^nuine,  while  the  fieemingly  cooler  and 
more  conventional  aonnets  of  Spenser  are  almost 
demonstrably  true.  The  one  indisputable  truth 
about  all  four  is  that  Sonnet-sequences  brought 
into  literary  tradition  an  exquisitely  artificial  kind 
of  love-poetry  which  somehow  seema  at  heart 
natural.  Something  very  like  this  was  brought 
into  the  lasting  tradition  of  Latin  literature  by 
the  elegiac  contemporaries  of  Virgil  and  of  Horace. 


OVID 

TibuUus  and  Propertius  were  probably  old 
enough  to  remember  the  death  of  Julius  Oesar; 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  certainly  old  enough  to 
remember  the  chaotic  last  days  of  the  Republic. 
So  the  four  Augustan  poets  on  whom  we  have 
touched  could  personally  feel  the  sense  of  rehcf 
and  hope  which  the  streDglhening  Empire  brought 

srrvhDt  logo  ipvitc  Kucn  losup,  «ul  iuddeitLilly  Id  drrsa  her  biur  pnltUjr* 
Bui  if  Hht  U  "aoi  Dt  huiuc,"  Ibv  iuviUliun  DmI  Qut  be  prevK^l    TIko 

Lmit  Alhejv^[u  Ammoa  upilluii 
litiuTD  et  rhur  tupidoi  prot«rvn; 
Non  ego  h«  IqrrvTO,  cnUdus  iuv^EiU, 
Coiuutft  t*lBtioo. 

(GnEEtiag  hur  axAi  tanperH  vaga-  ddcc  for  quiu-TTfi  ftitd  ilnTr;  I 
vould  not  bhvr  burnt  ^lii",  hm  with  yrnith,   whea  PUncus  vu  iihuuIO 

T»km  by  11ietti«Hv^,  Ihe  firil  two  lme«  nre  is  jrivvrly  final  m  Ihe  (ipen- 
ing  Lint  of  "Inttgtr  viljr '*  TeiIcpq  by  thrmsrlvti.  with  (hrir  iligbtljr 
mdno^^holj-  rijylUin,  the  wokJ*  *'C.»o»ult  Planoo"  drlicat^ty  «pr«a  th* 
■tnjte  of  bright,  VHaisEieit  liin«s  one  cao  r«membef,     YeL  really  it  ii  all  4 

pI«»A[ktry- 
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to  the  Roman  world.  With  Ovid,  their  only  im- 
portant successor  in  siir\"iving  Augustitn  poetry, 
the  case  was  different.  Born  after  the  murder 
of  Cdcsot*  and  in  the  year  when  Cicero  met  his 
end,  he  could  know  only  by  tradition  Mhat  had 
preceded  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus.  As  he 
wrote  of  himself,  when  old  and  exiled,*  he  had  seen 
Virgil,  and  he  had  heard  Horace  read,  but  Tibul- 
lus  had  died  too  early  to  be  his  friend,  so  of  all  hia 
predeces.*ors  lie  iiad  personal  relations  only  with 
Propertius — who  had  succeeded  Tibullus  as  Tibul- 
tus  had  succeeded  Gallus  in  the  elegiac  poetry 
where  Ovid  claimed  for  himself  the  fourth  place. 
This  claim  has  proved  jusL  Without  him  Latin 
Elegiacs  might  be  a  matter  only  of  literary  history. 
From  the  time^  when  his  lines  were  written  they 
have  never  been  quite  neglected;  and  though  his 
longest  work,  the  MetaiuorplioseSj  is  in  fluent 
and  easy  he)taraeters,  all  the  rest  we  possess  are  in 
elegiac  form- 
He  was  a  country  gentleman,  of  comfortable 
means  though  not  of  high  rank-  After  what 
would  amoimt  to  a  umveraiLy  education,  supple- 
mented by  travel,  he  established  him;;elf  at  Rome 
when  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  old, 
not  long  before  Virgil  died.  He  had  an  appetite 
and  an  aptitude  not  only  for  letters  but  for  fashion. 
Through  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  a  state  of  society  the  more  agree- 
able because  active  interference  in  public  affairs 
had  become  so  nearly  dangerous  that  prudent 
men  and  women  of  the  better  sort  felt  unusually 
free  to  pursue  pleasure.  In  this  pursuit  Ovid 
eagerly  joined,  contributing  to  it  not  only  a  wel- 
■Tntia,  tv.  z.  W-M. 
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come  presence  but  an  inexhimsUble  stream  of 
poetrj-  which  at  once  gratified  and  expressed  the 
fB^hionable  temper  of  the  times.  After  Horaec 
died,  he  had  no  conspicuous  rival  as  a  poet.  If  he 
had  dit'd  himself  at  fifty,  his  career — Uioitgh  hy  no 
means  exemplary- — would  have  been  among  U»e 
most  cloudlessly  happy  imaginable.  His  last  years 
might  seem  pathetically  difFerent>  !f  he  had  not 
so  incessantly  and  monotonously  insisted  on  bis 
troubles.  With  little  warning,  he  was  ordered, 
probably  because  he  knew  too  much  about  the 
misconduct  of  Juliu,  tlie  profligate  granddaughter 
of  Augustus,  into  exile  at  Tomi,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
There  he  lingered  on,  in  climatic  and  social  dis-* 
comfort  and  barbarian  surroundings,  until  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  And  thence 
he  sent  back  to  Rome,  year  after  year,  the  com- 
plaining elegiac  letters,  reiterantly  begging  for 
pardon,  which  are  collected  in  his  Tristia — or 
Sorrows — and  in  his  Epistles  from  the  Pontue,' 

This  dismal  conclusion  of  his  always  copious  work 
U  at  once  very  different  from  the  beginning  of 
it  and  yet  a  direct  result  of  hia  first  poems.  There 
18  littJe  question  that  these  were  substantially  what 
we  now  possess  only  In  a  second  and  revised  ver- 
fiion,  under  the  title  of  Amores,  or  Loves,  For- 
mally following  the  elegiac  tradition  then  lately' 
established  by  Tibullus  and  Propcrtius,  they  set 
forth  with  unprecedented  case  and  fluency  the 
story  of  his  relations  with  a  married  lady  whom 


'  TliRT  wu  A  rrflimi  nKlTnl  Prnilua  m  IIh*  QlAf^k  Rnn-  \nA  thU.  «r11  rm*t* 
wiLi\\  itii  Mir  Nuflh  ™*Jit  wf  ,\#ift  Minor,  wm  Dttwtirfr  arwr  Ovi'ii'*  pW*  vt 
€%\\r     5i]  i\w  Hcirdt  fz  Po}j!o,  in  Uic  cumDt  title  of  hU  Epuftltt^  nrnii  &□( 

ynijn  PiniSiid  hai  from  the  Sra^ 
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lie  calls  CorinniL.  Wlio  she  was  nobody  knows, 
nor  even  wlicUicr  slie  may  not  Iiave  been  mostly 
or  wholly  a  creature  of  erotic  fancy.  The  sure 
tiling  is  that  even  in  Augustan  Rome  these  poems 
were  so  shamelessly  audacious  and  at  the  same 
time  so  adrairably  turned  as  to  make  a  success 
not  only  of  skill  but  of  scnndal.  If  you  wish  an 
Impression  of  their  polite  indecencies,  you  may  get 
it  from  the  comparatively  rude  Klizabethan  trans- 
lation of  them  attributed  to  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Somewhere  between  the  last  original  version  of 
the  Amorcs  and  the  revised  form  in  which  they 
sur\'ive,  he  appears  to  have  produced  at  least 
many  of  the  imaginary  letters  kuown  as  the 
Heroides.  These  purport  to  be  more  or  less  re- 
proachful communications  J  made  for  despatch  by 
something  equivalent  to  the  Roman  post-office, 
from  deserted  heroines  of  legendary  antiquity  to 
their  variously  vagrant  lovers.  The  first  is  from 
Penelope  to  Ulysses,  there  is  one  from  Briseis  to 
Achilles,  another  from  Pheedra  to  Hippolytus, 
another  from  Ariadne  to  Theseus,  another  to 
Jason  from  Medea ;  and  so  on .  Perhaps  the 
most  nearly  interesting  now  is  that  from  Dido 
to  JEiieoSi  evidently  made  to  challenge  comparison 
with  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  -Eneid,  Nothing 
could  be  more  fantastically  and  sentimentally  arti- 
ficial than  such  pretty  nonsense^  and  compared 
with  the  Amorca  it  lacks  the  spice  of  cffronter>'- 
Beyond  question,  however,  it  was  not  only  wel- 
come when  it  was  written  but  was  written  well 
enough  to  be  enjoyed  at  far  later  and  different 
times;  without  it,  to  ^  no  further,  Michael 
Drayton  would  never  liavc  swelled  the  flood  of 
tnicor    Elizabethan    poetry    with   his   Englcmd's 
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Henucal  Epistles,  aod  without  tliese  our  own 
minor  romantic  traditions  might  very  likely  have 
lost  the  names  of  Surrey  and  Geraldiae,  On  tlie 
whole,  however,  this  ratlier  milder  sort  of  thing 
can  hardly  have  gratified  Jiterary  appetites  whetted 
by  the  Amores  for  still  HhBq>er_ savours.  So  0\-id» 
always  ready  to  please  with  tongue  or  pen,  pres- 
ently brought  forth  what  has  been  called  the  most 
immoral,  though  not  the  most  demoralising, 
poem  ever  written  by  a  man  of  genius.  This  is 
his  Art  of  Love,  which  begins 

5i  quis  in  hoc  aHem  poptilo  non  Dovit  flmapdj. 

Hoc  Icgftt  el  lecrto  carmine  doctus  amet. 
(If  any  one  lieri?  la  Rome  baa  not  fcarned  the  art 
of   loving. 
Let  tiim  re&d  Uiia  and,  taught  by  tbe  aoag  he  hui 
read,  moke  love.) 

Bis  ensuing  instructions,  which  fill  three  elegiac 
books  averaging  more  than  seven  hundred  lines 
apiece,  abundantly  justify  his  promise.  This  time 
even  Augustan  fashion  was  aghast;  and  one  tec^* 
nical  reason  for  Ovid's  exile,  many  years  latere 
was  pretended  to  be  the  corrupting  influence  of 
his  Art  of  Love  on  general  behaviour  and  morals. 
If  he  had  died  at  forty  he  would  have  left  us 
only  these  variously  erotic  elegiac  poems.  His 
reputation  would  have  been  Fashionable,  frivolous^ 
very  scandalous,  and  not  much  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  Propcrtius  or  TibuUus,  The  work 
on  whidi  his  great  traditional  importance  ts  based 
was  produced,  or  at  least  made  public,  not  in  the 
last  years  of  the  First  Century  before  Christ  but 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  fact 
is  worth  remembering:  at  the  date  coDventiona)l>' 
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assigned  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  Ovid  was  the  only 
considerable  poet  in  the  fuU  flush  of  hia  power.  It 
Beems  probable  that  he  found  his  reputation,  ivhea 
well  on  in  middle  age,  inconveniently  juvenile; 
and  that  one  reason  why  he  devoted  himself  to 
work  more  apparently'  ?fterioua  and  more  dignified 
in  form  was  a  desire  to  throw  into  shadow  the 
prolonged  indiscretions  of  his  literary  youth. 
Whatever  his  motives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
almost  as  clearly  as  Virgil  is  traditionally  remem- 
bered as  llie  author  of  the  /Eneid,  and  Horace 
as  the  author  of  the  Odes,  Ovid  is  traditionally 
remembered  as  the  autlior  of  tlic  ISfetamoqilioseg. 
All  the  rest  of  his  work,  though  not  forgotten^ 
is  comparatively  secondai^'  to  this  pleasantly 
rambling  collection^  in  fifteen  iiicxhausUbly  flu- 
ent hexameter  Books  averaging  more  than  eiglit 
hundred  lines  apiece,  of  the  mythological  stories 
still  pereniimlly  Tamilian  The  title^  which  means 
Tran^i/ifrmatioTi^r,  indicates  Us  only  pretence  to 
unitJ^  Beginning  with  the  miraculous  transforma- 
tion of  chaos  to  order,  proceeding  with  carelessly 
easjn'  transition  to  the  miraculous  transformation 
of  stoncE  thrown  behind  them  by  DeucaUon  and 
Pyrrha  into  men  and  women,  and  so  to  the  mirac- 
ulous transformation  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel-tree 
no  lunger  alluring  to  the  desires  of  ApolIo>  it  goea 
on  through  numberless  tales  of  miraculous  trans- 
formation, each  told  with  spirit  and  grace,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Book  it  relates  how 
Julius  Caesar  was  miraculously  transformed  into 
a  star,  and  complacently  ends 

QuAqu«r  patct  douiitia  RoEQB.na  poteiitin  Ltrna. 
Ore  leg&r  populi  perque  ctumui  auxnjla  Sojna, 
Stquitl  Uulienl  veri  vatum  pnesngio.,  viviuiL 
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(Wb^fcvcr  Ronuin  povrer  rules  the  worlds 
If  poets  s»y  true,  read  by  the  lijis  of  men 
Throughout  all  lime  I  fiholl  live  tm  m  fauw.) 


Beside  the  similar  words  of  Horace,  "Exegi 
QQotLUmentum  sere  perennius"  and  **Noii  omniE 
moriar,"  '  these  lines  look  trivial.  The  contrast 
implied  the  difference  not  only  between  the  two 
men,  but  also  between  the  earlier  phase  of  Angus* 
tan  poetpj'  and  the  later.  In  fact,  however,  the 
two  predictions  have  proved  equally  true.  Long 
ago,*  we  reminded  ourselves  how  the  pretty  stories 
of  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  his  Tangle- 
wood  Tales  come  mostly  if  not  wholly  straij^t 
from  0\id.  So  do  almost  all  the  images  of  myth- 
ologic  antiquity  familiar  to  us  through  the  master- 
pieces of  Italian  painting.  So  indeed  do  by  tar 
the  greater  number  of  impressiona,  distinct  or 
misty,  which  still  make  people  feel  as  if  they  knew, 
or  ought  to  know  but  cannot  quite  remember,  who 
the  creatures  of  immemoriaJ  Greek  and  Latin 
mythology  were  and  what  they  did-  Wherever 
yon  open  the  Metamorphoses  and  fall  to  read- 
ing a  story  or  two,  you  will  probably  have  the 
double  pleasure  of  surprise  to  find  the  stoiy  told 
with  such  graceful  animation,  and  of  subtly  com- 
placent satisfaction  that  you  were  so  well  informed 
as  to  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  it  ah^ady. 
If  you  arc  learned  cnoughj  meanwhile,  to  play 
with  the  original  lines,  you  may  very  likcb*  find  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  impression  they 
make  and  the  impression  made  by  on  equal  amount 
of  Horace  or  of  VirgiL  In  cither  of  these  greater 
poets  you  will  incessantly  come  across  long-since 


^  Cf.  p.  2sa. 
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provcrl>iat  phra^ies,  whirh  have  jw>  passed  into 
Lmditiun  that  you  kne\V'  the  wortls  without 
rrmornhmrig  where  they  were  originally  used. 
*'FifcciIis  descensus  Avemo,"*  for  example — "the 
downwHpiJ  patli  is  easy*'  roughly  expresses  what 
tills  njeaiis~wi!I  be  recognised  again  and  again 
by  men  who  mighl  be  at  pains  to  tell  you  mucb 
about  lliL-  intemew  of  JSneas  with  the  Cumiean 
Sibyl;  and  thouaauds  h^ve  known  Uie  words 
"Integer  vita?**'  without  the  slightest  notion  that 
when  first  used  th^'  were  not  meant  seriously. 
With  Ovid,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  you  will  more  prob- 
ably feel  that,  while  each  of  hi;^  lales  is  familiar 
yet  perennially  fresh^  the  copiouii  words  in  which 
he  tells  them  have  notbing  like  so  often  lingered 
in  traditional  memory.  Admirably  felicitous,  at 
least,  they  have  proved  letis  enduringly  salient. 
Only  one  phrase  of  his  instantly  comes  to  mind 
(?omplolely  apart  from  its  context,  Wlicn  ApoHo 
hesitantly  allows  Phacthon  to  take  liis  place  as 
driver  of  the  Sun,  he  warns  him  af^ain^t  tlic 
fhm^ers  of  ^oin^  too  high  and  thus  ^ettin^  c*re- 
nmtedt  and  of  going  too  low  and  thus  gctUnj; 
smashed;  and  utters  the  prudent  cx>unsel  "Medio 
tnti^^imas  ihis/'*  ("You  will  go  safest  in  the  mid- 
dle/*) The  wisdom  of  thi*  advice  bos  proved 
separately  enduring.  So,  do  doubt,  have  other 
bits  of  0\id:  "Conscia  mens  recti."*  for  exam- 
ple, which  means  *'a  clear  conscience,"  tind  is 
usually  misquoted  "  Mens  conscia  recti  *;  or 
"Tacitisquc  scnescimus  annis,"*  which  means 
"we  grow  old  in  the  silent  years,"  a  pretty  way  of 
saying  ''without  knowing  it/*     But  in  the  poems 
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of  Ovid  such  more  or  less  familiar  expressions  ftre 
far  less  obvious  than  the  familiarity  of  the  stories 
wliere  they  occur. 

As  u  Ught  stor^'-teller^  indeed^  Ovid  is  unsur- 
passed. Those  who  know  their  languages  be»rt 
often  liken  his  temper  to  that  of  Ariosto,  which  is 
most  nearly  approached  in  Enj^ltsh  by  the  com- 
paratively ponderous  and  acrid  Don  Juan>  of 
Byron,  The  Fasti,  or  Uolidays^  which  cAme 
later  than  the  Aletamorphoses,  has  been  less 
popular;  written  in  elegiacs,  it  is  a  calendar  of 
Roman  festivals,  arranged  month  by  montli  and 
celebrating  with  occasional  narratives  these  fre- 
quent incidents  of  the  Roman  year,  which  were 
something  like  tlie  Saints'  Days  of  our  ances- 
tral Church.  Without  the  Metamorphoses,  the 
Fasti,  onlj'  half  of  which  has  been  preserved, 
might  hardly  have  lasted  verj'  long;  those  who 
have  re-ad  \U  however,  do  not  grudge  ihcir  time, 
A  cursoiy  but  adequate  summary  of  both  poems 
may  be  found  in  Church's  little  monograph  on 
Ovid.'  To  get  any  fair  impression  of  why  these 
innumerable  retellings  of  Greek  legend  in  the 
prettily  and  fantastically  modernised  terms  of 
Augustan  Rome  have  stayed  alive  through  almost 
two  thousand  years,  you  must  read  them,  at  least 
here  and  there,  as  they  were  written.  This  was 
the  highest  form  of  contemporary  poetry  when 
our  Christian  Era  began. 

The  later  works  of  Ovid  concern  his  exile  from 
Rome,     In  various  ways  his  elegiac  letters — the 


'  Inciijentalty,  u  Byron  rhjrmcA  Don  Juan  with  tfu*  an*  mod  nne  tm»t 
ibofle  Lraninl  ool^rTif  cUvrly  CTT  wtvo  prviiomioc  thu  title  "Wbttn.*'  tSivt 

"  Aodcot  CLuaica  for  Eogluh  Itudtfia:  18T0. 
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Trisliu  and  the  Letters  from  the  Pontus^^rc 
memorable;  they  contain  man}'  passages  which 
impb'  the  history  of  his  time,  and  many  others 
wUdi  express  his  haplessly  unheroic  yet  not  un- 
amiable  self.  The  last  line^  of  the  last  letter  from 
the  Pontus*  go  far  to  summarise  his  lamentations 
through  eight  despairing  years: 

Oinnia  pcrdididimus*:  tontummodo  vita  relifHa  eat, 

PriFlxMit  lit  senntitn  mn  tr riatnque  nknii. 
Quid  jiivat  fxtinrtOA  fcrruin  d^mittcit^  in  ArtuaP 

Non   halj^l  in  nobia  jam  nova.  pUgn  tof^tn, 
(I  hflV€  lost*  everything:  ncitbing  but  lifr  in  l^ft  nv% 

So  Ihat  mind  \nd  body  alill  nifty  fwl  llieir  woe. 
"Wliy  plunpre  the  sword  BgAin  into  veins  that  tre  dry 
with  bleeding  ? 

Theie  is  no  spot  in  me  where  a  wound  Cftc  now 
be  new.) 

By  thcmi^elves,  at  the  same  time,  these  prolonged 
though  by  uo  means  unreasonable  laments  could 
hardly  have  given  Ovid  more  traditional  impor- 
tance than  he  would  have  if  he  had  written  only 
the  naughty  elegiacs  of  his  gay  and  fashionable 
youth.  The  beginning  of  his  work  and  the  end 
may  never  be  neglected  by  those  who  would  study 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
yfhal  makes  him  enduring,  however,  and  almost 
if  not  quite  great  Js  the  exhanstless  animation  with 
which  he  retold  for  his  own  limes  and  thus  for  all 
future  time  the  pretty  mythologic  tales  already 
immemorially  antique  when  he  told  them. 

^Ep,  «  Puolo:  IV,  XVI.  40**. 

'  Lfttin  lil«nify  idiom  btlowcd  thf  pllinl  For  the  ■iogldAr  id  tbe  fitat  per- 
*oo,  much  u  Knglivb  now  rvquircv  it  Ia  tku  Koood^ 
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XI 

LIVY 

Virgil  and  Horace  belong  lo  the  first  half  ol  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  so  do  Tibullus  and  Pruper- 
tius.  0\'id>  who  wrote  mostly'  in  the  second  half 
of  the  re^i,  has  carried  us  beyond  the  end  of  il, 
and  also  beyond  ibe  limit  of  the  Century  when  it 
began;  as  he  was  past  forty  years  old,  however, 
when  our  chronology'  shifts  we  may  fairly  call 
him  a  man  of  the  First  Century  before  Christ- 
This  is  even  mure  the  case  with  Livy,  the  only 
important  writer  of  Augustan  prose.  Though  he 
died  within  a  year  or  so  of  Oi'id,  he  was  hardly 
ten  years  younger  than  Virgil,  and  he  was  busy 
with  his  colossal  work  from  long  before  the  ^neid 
was  published  until  well  after  the  Tristia  drifted 
moaning  back  from  the  Pontns.  No  other  con- 
siderable Augustan  writer  could  remember  both 
the  death  of  Cceaar  and  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 
To  find  another  example  of  memorable  work  con- 
temporary at  once  with  the  rise  and  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  period  where  it  belongs  we  must  wait 
for  sixteen  htmdred  years.  In  this  respect,  the 
relation  of  Livy  to  Augustan  literature  resembles 
that  of  Shakspere,  contemporar>'  alike  with  Mar- 
lowe and  with  John  Webster,  to  the  Elizabethan 
drama- 

14vy,  to  be  sure,  was  nowise  Sbakspcrcan  in 
range,  in  imagination,  or  in  creative  power.  In 
two  ways,  however,  hia  huge  history — of  which  dur- 
ing some  forty  years  he  produced  no  less  than  one 
hundred   and  for^-two  consecutive  Books — dia- 
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tantl^'  resembles  the  hi.storicnl  play&  of  Shuk- 
spere:  it  put  hitherto  more  or  less  dry  records  inlo 
&  form  so  acceptable  that  though  by  no  means  au-^ 
thoritative  it  became  and  has  remained  a  |>eniia- 
iient  source  uf  liistorical  tradiLion;  and  the  i^ienti- 
meiit  of  iL  thrtjughunt  is  wuitujjiuusly  patriotic, 
Ab  Urbe  Condita  Llhri  (Books  from  tlie  Foundl- 
ing of  the  City)  is  the  title  now  given  iL  De- 
ginning  witit  a  compact  but  fluent  sumuiary  of 
events  and  sovereigns  from  tJie  lime  of  ^neas  to 
that  of  Numitorr  AniuUus,  and  Rhea  Sylvna,  It 
gets  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  First  Book  to  tlie 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  brouglit  forth  by  this 
legendary  Vestal,  and  to  the  wolf  who  suckled 
tlienL  From  this  point  it  proceeds,  or  rather  it 
proceeded,  with  tlie  story  of  Rome  until  the  death 
of  Drusus,  adopted  :4od  of  Augustus,  and  broliier 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  year  9  Before 
Christ.  Livy  is  thought  to  have  had  in  view 
eight  more  Books,  bringing  the  whole  number  to  a 
complete  hundred  and  fifty,  and  carrying  the  story 
of  Rome  to  the  dealii  of  Augustus.  If  bo^  he  died, 
past  seventj'-five  years  old,  a  little  prematurely. 
Since  this  regrettable  event,  besides,  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  Books  he  actually  produced  have 
been  lost,  WTiat  we  now  possess  are  only  two 
fragments  of  the  whole,  tlie  first  ten  Books,  and 
a  group  of  twenty-five  others,  beginning  with  the 
Twenty-first  and  ending  with  tlie  Forty -fifth. 
Apart  from  these,  we  know  him  only  from  compact 
summaries  of  the  lost  Books  made  white  they  were 
still  intact.  The  first  ten  Books  carry  the  story 
of  Rome  from  the  legendary'  period  of  Romulus 
to  the  year  203,  when  Rome  was  beginning  to 
master  all  the  neighbouring  Italian  regions.    The 
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twenty*firsi  Book  begins  with  Uie  year  318,  when 
Hannibal  was  sweeping  on  to  Italy;  the  thirtieth 
Book  ends  with  201.  when  the  triumph  of  Scipio 
concluded  the  Second  Funic  War;  the  remaining 
fifteen  Books  cover  about  thirt>'-five  years,  to  the 
year  lfi7,  when  Roman  power  had  begun  to  ex- 
lend  in  everj'  direction — to  Spain,  to  Gaul,  to 
Syria,  and  to  Macedon,  for  example.  By  that 
time,  Phiutus  was  dead  and  the  work  of  Terence 
was  beginning. 

The  very  inenliun  of  these  names  may  remind 
us  of  how  much  the  loss  of  Livy's  later  Books,  and 
ahnost  a  full  hundred  of  them,  may  mean.  Livy 
himself  was  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  lH)rn  in  Ihe 
year  5ft,  who  came  to  Rome  like  Virgil  full  of  such 
patriotic  feeling  as  was  more  fervent  among  the 
newly  constituted  citizens  of  the  Nortiiem  prov- 
inces than  it  then  remained  at  the  heart  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  began  to  write  his  history'  almost  at 
the  time  when  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus  was 
finally  established.  He  kept  on  throughout  the 
reign,  of  more  than  forty  years.  As  bis  compact 
but  fluent  Preface  indicates,  his  notions  of  his- 
tory were  by  no  rnean^  like  those  now  prevalent. 
He  regarded  its  function  as  chiefly  mor^.  *'This 
is  the  great  advantage,"  writes  his  leisurely  Eng- 
lish translator,  '*to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
history;  indeed  the  only  one  which  can  make  it 
answer  any  profitable  and  salutary  purpose:  for, 
bteing  abundantly  furnished  with  clear  and  dis- 
tinct examples  of  every  kind  of  conduct,  we  may 
select  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  state  to  which  we 
belong,  such  as  are  worthy  of  imitation;  and  care- 
fully noting  such  as  being  dishonourable  in  their 
principles  are  equally  so  in  their  effects,  learn  to 
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avoid  Uiem."'  With  this  edifying  purpose,  he 
was  by  no  means  oarefut  in  scrutinising  the  au- 
thorities on  which  he  happened  to  light.  So,  his 
first  ten  Books,  particularly  the  first  of  all,  which 
deals  wi^  the  Seven  Kings,  arc  of  httlc  hUtoricat 
as  distinguished  from  traditional  value.  When 
he  tells  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  to  be  sure,  he 
relies  mostly  on  PoI>'biu9,  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent Greek  writer  who  was  bom  a  few  years  be* 
fore  the  war  ended,  and  personally  knew  the  sur- 
viving Roman  heroes  of  it'  Here  Li^y  is  conse- 
quently more  nearly  trustworthy;  but  we  must 
remember,  at  the  same  lime,  tliat  even  here  he  is 
writing  about  events  which  occurred  more  than  a 
century  before  he  came  into  the  world.  When, 
aomewhere  about  his  seventieth  Book,  he  came  to 
the  Social  War.  and  then  to  the  conSicts  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,  he  was  on  firmer  ground;  for 
he  was  old  enough  to  have  known  old  men  who 
could  remember  the  times  he  dealt  with.  And  his 
last  thirty  or  thirty-five  Books  concerned  matters 
within  his  own  memory.  He  was  fifty  years  old 
at  the  point  where  his  history  stopped.  Not  a 
line  survives  to  show  us  how  he  could  set  forth 
affairs  concerning  which  he  was  himself  an  in- 
creasingly coutemporaiy  autliority. 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  accordingly,  that 
if  his  later  Books  should  ever  be  recovered  they 
would  flood  with  light  nooks  and  comers  of  the 

■Tr.  C«t«c  BhIkf  (TLaHdelpliU.  1833^  t  i-  Tbc  wijtiruJ  U  far  lew 
iJifuJif:  llw  illiid  at  liiiKlpii?  la  i:iwnltliinf!  rcnua  sdIijIjk  iK  ftUKifrrum. 
oamu  tc  c:ifiujfH  tlLN^umfnUi  lc  illusLri  ixmjIa  muuumcnln  jultvri;  iuiJc  tibi 
lOKQUt  n!:ipiiLiUd;  iiuikI  iiuitric  irajjios.  mdc  firdum  tUL^t^i.  f^nJum  ciitu 
<|Uix1  v'itn. 

'Tlwfi  ii  An  iJlDiJnb1]r  tpihted  Ki^leHith  Cmtniy  (TajinlAltnn  nf  Piv 
lybiiu  by  Jkm«#  Hampton  Tbr  mml  rfH^fnl  triiiulati<n9i,  Shudcburgh'fy 
tiuniili  loort  aecunte.  u  ao*hcn  atv  to  reulAble, 
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First  Cenlurj-  which  without  ihem  remain  ob- 
scure. Perhaps  tliey  would.  More  probably, 
however,  the)'  might  disappoint  us-  His  moral 
view  of  hUtory  was  generally  accepted  by  his 
contemporaries^  who  were  apt  to  c)as9  history  mth 
oratory,  as  a  kind  of  Hterature  whose  prime  pur- 
pose was  to  influence  conduct.  And  his  genera! 
opinion  of  his  own  times  is  implied  in  the  passage 
of  his  Preface  immediately  following  that  on 
which  we  have  just  touched;*  "Now»  cither  par- 
tiality to  the  subject  ol  my  intended  work  mis- 
leads me^  or  there  was  never  any  stat€  either 
greater^  or  of  purer  morals,  or  richer  in  good 
examples,  than  this  of  Home;  nor  was  there  ever 
any  <nty  into  which  avarice  and  luxury  made  their 
entrance  so  late,  or  where  poverty  and  frugality 
were  so  highly  and  ao  long  held  in  honour;  men 
contracting  their  desires  in  proportion  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  circumstnnces.  Of  late  years* 
indeed,  opulence  has  introduced  a  grccdiricas  (or 
pain,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  dissoluto 
pleasures  has  created,  in  many,  a  passion  for  ruin- 
ing themselves,  and  alt  around  them.  But  let  us, 
in  the  first  stage  at  least  of  this  undertaking,  avoid 
gloomy  reflections*  which,  when  perhaps  unavoid- 
able, will  not,  even  then*  be  agreeable."  He  had 
a  deep  sense  of  the  past  grandeur  of  Rome,  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  Roman  history,  and  of  the 

'  'f>  EUk«r.  I,  3*-%.     lTfr«  it  Ib«  Arigiftd^  C«Cenim  nut  mt  amar  ii«igDUi 

■UHVpli  fallit.  Hilt  hiiUb  tinqijcm  respublkii  opc  mHJiar  arc  aanctinr  hm* 
boni*  ciDf ini>1ij  diticprluit.  DM'  in  qunoK'iviiqtpmlaiascrVAVnritU  luxuti»qu« 
immigraviuinU  a«c  ubi  UhiLlu  at  Um  dlu  puiipertnU  uc  piLrBimunlE  h'taat 
filrril:  iv(]ro  (jdoiitn  rrrum  minim,  IadIo  mimje  ciipidit^vEU  cruL  Nlij}!^ 
dtvlfjir  bvflritijtTT]  ft  AbundAn<r«  volupUitci  dnidrrinm  per  LuiUA  ntqur 
lilnciiuirru  iKimndi  pflfjriijii|ur  uiani^  iavocir.  ^l  i|iirKrlljt,  ik  lucn 
i]uidriii  irnlie  riitiiriE;  mm  fonitAa  actcHtuiB  aunt,  ftli  Juilia  cotJC  tAOts 
onlieadic  ra  «baiaL 
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superb  ideal  of  Eomaii  Empire.  This  did  not 
blind  him  to  decadent  aspecls  of  Uie  period  when 
he  began  as  the  prose  rivoJ  of  Virgil  and  HoracCt 
and  ended  as  that  of  Ovid*  As  a  moroUst,  there- 
fore, he  might  have  been  the  original  of  a  fragment 
of  Horaces  Art  of  Poetrj'  often  quoted  without 
the  context  which  would  distort  the  portrait: 

Laudator  temporis  acti, 
Se  puem.  c*stigaUir  ceiisornue  aitnonimp* 
(A  praii^tr  <if  old  titite?t  when  he  w&a  youfif^ 
A  ttcblhitig  critic  of  his  jutLiofs  uowr,) 

Thus,  although  by  no  means  disposed  to  proclaim 
all  right  with  the  world,  he  was  doubly  acceptable 
to  Augustus,  who  at  once  desired  to  emphasise 
the  colossal  unity  of  the  Roman  Slate  from  the 
very  beginning  and  in  spite  of  personal  aberra- 
tions appears  sincerely  to  have  wished  that  Roman 
character  and  conduct  might  be  restored  to  some- 
thing like  the  truditional  austerity  of  the  past. 
So  Livy,  in  his  own  day,  set  forth  what  people 
generally  assumed  that  history  ought  to  be;  and 
there  was  never  a  period  when  peuple  were  more 
profoundly  disposed  to  tliink  what  ought  to  be 
preferable  to  hard  and  ugly  fact.  Except  incidcn- 
tally*  therefore>  his  account  of  his  own  times  may 
have  been  rather  moralised  than  authoritative* 

His  traditional  eminence  is  nevertheJess  de- 
scn'ed.  He  was  not  only  the  single  writer  of  Au- 
gustan prose  who  could  claim  anything  like  such 
distinction  as  that  of  his  contemporary  poets, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  He  was  a  great  master 
of  narrative,  too,  a  story-teller  remarkable  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  told  his  stories.     He  was  a  mas- 
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tcr  of  literary  oratorj'-  as  w^U;  the  speeches  which 
occur  throughout  bis  work»  though  now  variously 
old -fashioned,  were  origiiialiy  among  the  passages 
most  genuinely  admired.  More  signally  still,  he 
was  accepted  by  his  own  times*  and  indeed  almost 
until  ours,  as  the  standard  authority  on  Roman 
history;  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
through  the  centuries  of  European  Ulerature,  has 
been  based  on  what  Livj-  wrote  about  it.  And 
what  Rome  thought  of  him  when  he  liad  hardly 
faded  from  living  memorj-  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  Quintllian,  the  most  eminent  critte  of  literature 
under  the  Flavian  emperors.  Admitting  Homer 
the  first  of  poetSt  Quintilian  asserts  Virgil  to  be 
the  second,  and  nearer  the  first  than  the  third.* 
In  ele^ac'S,  he  proceeds,  Latin  has  rivalled  Gredc:* 
of  this  form  he  holds  TfbulluH  the  tJiief  master, 
but  he  admits  tlial  some  prefer  Propertius;  Ovid 
he  finds  too  leud,  and  Galluii  too  harsh.  Satire* 
he  says  Is  wholly  Roman;  and  the  best  satirist  is 
not  Lucilius  but  Horace.*  "Id  history,  loo,"  he 
goes  on  a  little  later,*  "1  would  hardly  yield  to  the 
Greeks,  nor  fear  to  compare  Salliist  with  Thu- 
cydides.  And  Herodotus  will  not  object  if  we  call 
Titus  Livius  his  equal  for  matchless  eloquence,  not 
only  in  wonderfully  pleasant  and  excellently  hon- 

■QqiatiZiut:  lotL  OrMor>  X,  1.  SO;  Secutidui  «ii  VirgOiui  .  .  .  proper 
UinuD  prime  qLutis  tertio. 

'  Ibid^,  tt3:  Elpftui  qiloqiJ?  Gtbx*m  pTOVWUlIU*. 

*  Jhid.  ■  Satirft  quijcm  t^U  Dostrik  e«L, 

■  iW,  M-  MuJiu  at  uiTAM  Mc  purui  coa^  HorftUuB.  H  ftd  DoUadot 
bottdBQin  morea  pmctpijiu. 

*Ihid.,  101.  "Ai  aoD  historU  fTMFrim  GmiFii.  tuv  af>prArrr  ThurydMi 
S^UiMtliini  tf*w*r,  N*iiue  indignfftiir  iilii  H^rofUilii*  »|usj-i  Titum  Uviuhl 
piLinianHiTuuloiiiint  jiimiodiuiris  (^UiriPiAiiaiqiip  cbndorta  luni  in  rundonjliu^ 
npn  <|ium  mamri  polffit  clDquoDtcm:  it4  qun  dicuotiLr  onmia  cum  nbii* 
lum  ptnuai*  A<c«4um<^U  AUnt.     AAdHuj  qujtieta,  pn«?kpiie  tot  qui  na% 
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est  narrative  hut  also  in  speeches,  Eveiything  he 
says  15  thoroughly  adapted  both  to  his  subjects 
and  to  his  characters.  No  historian,  in  short,  has 
ever  more  appealed  to  sympathies,  particularly  of 
the  best  kind." 

Like  Ovid,  LIvy  outlived  Augustus  and  the  Cen- 
lurj'  when  Roman  Empire  was  finally  estabUshed. 
Even  more  distinctly  than  Ovid,  too,  he  was  a 
man  of  that  epoch.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian 
Era  Ovid  was  not  yet  forty-five  years  old,  and  IJvy 
was  almost  sixty.  They  were  the  only  important 
writers  then  surviving  fmm  Uie  Century  which 
had  also  added  to  the  traditions  of  European  litera- 
ture the  names  of  Ciceroj  of  Cffsar,  of  Lucretius^ 
of  Catullus,  at  Viiigil,  and  of  Horace.  Wlien  the 
Centufy  began,  enduring  Latin  liltrature  hardly 
existed.  WTien  it  ended,  tlie  greatest  works  of 
Latin  literature  bad  been  produced.  Tradition 
has  been  right  in  placing  there  the  Gulden  Age  of 
Rome. 


cnAPTER  in 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

ERA 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

At  the  date  conventionally  assigned  to  th^  tHtth 
of  (Jliriat,  the  name  Caesar  was  that  of  a  family 
vrhich  bad  produced  two  doniinantly  great  men: 
Julius^  already  forty-four  years  dead,  who  had 
\'irtual!y  established  imperial  sovereignty  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Republic;  and  his  nephew  Augustus, 
who  for  some  thirty  years  had  actually  exercised 
increasingly  aclcnowledged  inipfrriai  sovereignty 
tliroughout  the  domuiioiis  of  Rome.  The  change 
which  had  come  over  the  name  Cffsar  a  hundred 
yearH  later  is  the  chief  hi»tfirical  tradition  left  us 
by  the  First  Centuiy  of  the  Christian  Era.  From 
a  family  name  it  had  developed  into  au  imperial 
title;  and  though  the  first  twelve  men  who  bore 
it  may  not  yet  have  been  set  apart,  as  they  were 
later,  in  a  distinct  group,  we  may  conlldently  de- 
scribe the  Century,  for  our  purposes,  as  that  of  the 
Twelve  Cfiesars. 

No  other  tradition  of  it,  through  time  then  to 
come*  gathers  quite  su  portentous  as  this,  Tlie 
names  of  the  Caesars  have  never  been  forgotten; 
even  though  we  can  hardly  know  what  manner  of 
human  beings  they  really  were,  there  have  collected 
about  each  of  their  names  more  or  less  distinct  char* 
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ftcterislics  which  nothing  ran  ever  quite  dispel; 
and  their  portrait  bust**,  calm  now  as  if  thirir  Hvrs 
had  been,  have  kept  their  verj'  features  familiar. 
They  were  men,  of  course;  but  men  whom  tlie 
course  uf  hi&tury  liad  plaeeil  in  ,>fnrnelhiRg  more 
like  superhuman  puwer  Uuiii  had  ever  before 
tempted  European  humanity.  Traditi'iii  is  prnh* 
abl^'  right  in  attributing  to  Ujem  us  a  group  un- 
speakable crimes  and  excesses.  Yet  al  the  same 
time  their  position  was  one  which  jui^tified  their 
own  times  in  paying  to  them  even  when  aUve  hon- 
ours which  by  the  year  100  had  become  hardly 
distinguishable  from  those  paid  by  antiquity  to  its 
ancestral  gods.  Ont*e  dead,  they  became  deities. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem  now>  something  very 
like  it  is  true  at  this  moment  of  the  Japanese  em- 
perors; and  to  come  nearer  liome^  Uiere  is  more 
tJiatt  a  trace  of  it  in  such  American  moods  as  in- 
sist that  our  Revolutionarj'  demaRORues  were 
pure  of  heart  or  that  we  must  all  ritually  celebrate 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Whatever  else,  the  Caesars 
incarnated  the  imperial  soverei^fnty  of  Rome. 

Even  though  the  Twelve  Cfesars  are  thus  half- 
Iegendar>%  the  legends  of  them  are  based  on  re- 
corded fact.  When  Julius  Cieaar  was  murdered 
there  was  no  constitution  for  the  new  form  of 
government  in  which  he  had  become  practically 
sovereign.  The  natural  tendency  of  i>ersonaI 
sovereignty  has  always  been  hereditary'.  Cieaar 
had  no  Ic^ttmatc  son,  and  the  paternity  of  Ciesa- 
rion,  who  was  probably  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  was 
not  undisputed.  When  Octavian,  whose  mother 
was  a  sister  of  C^sar,  conquered  Egypt,  he  waa 
nevertheleas  prudent  enough  to  have  Ccesarion, 
technically  the  la^t  of  the  IHolemies*  put  to  death* 
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So  his  final  mastery  of  what  already  was  virtually 
an  imperial  throne  had  some  colour  of  dynastic 
right.  If  his  forty  years  of  sovereignty  as  Augus- 
tus had  hecn  domeatically  fortunate  he  might  then 
have  f^atablished  hcreditar}'  suo^easion.  His  only 
legitimate  child,  however,  was  a  daughter,  Julia, 
whose  conduct  was  far  other  than  matronly.  Mar- 
cellus,  her  first  husbaadr  a  nephew  of  Augustus 
and  formally  adopted  by  the  emperor,  died  at  the 
age  of  Iwenty,  and  has  been  rememliered  mostly 
by  reason  of  the  beautiful  lines  in  whicli  Virgil 
mourns  his  fatc.^  Julia's  two  sons  by  anoUii?r 
husband,  Agrippa,  died  as  children.  After  certain 
other  bereavements,  Augustus  adopted  as  his  heir 
Tiberius,  son  of  his  empress  LivJa  by  her  first 
hushanH,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero. 

\Vhen  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  sovereignly,  ac- 
cordingly, the  imperial  inheritance  of  the  Caesars 
passed  to  a  male  line  of  the  great  Claudian  family* 
uoble  and  traditionally  unpopular  since  before 
those  remote  times  when  a  legendary  Appius 
Claudius  was  heroically  foiled  in  liia  attempt  lo 
possess  the  hapless  maiden  Virginia.'  Concerning 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  record  and  Iradition  dia- 
agree.  There  is  no  question  that  for  many  years 
he  seemingly  tried  both  to  govern  and  to  behave 
wellj  that  the  tendency  of  government  was  benefi- 
cent in  the  provinces  but  tyrannical  at  Rome,  that 
at  one  time  he  was  extremely  influenced  by  a 
favourite  minister  named  Sejanus,  ultimately  over- 
thrown and  put  to  death,  or  that  in  old  age  he  re* 
tired  to  the  island  of  Capri-  There,  hidden  from 
general  view  in  a  vast  palace,  of  which  grim  tra- 

'The  ttary  Is  famllUr  m  HukhU/i  lAya  of  Aocieot  Borne. 
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dittons  liaiini  the  lovely  region  to  tins  <tay,  he  is  said 
to  have  abandoned  himself,  when  past  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  unspeakable  excesses  both  sefiaiioas 
and  cruel.  Rumour  said,  when  he  died  there,  that 
he  had  consequently  been  smothered  by  treacher- 
ous attendants.  Under  him  the  Crucifixion  liad 
occurred  unremarked,  in  a  rather  remote  province* 

Like  Julius  avid  Augustus  before  him,  Tiberius 
left  no  son.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
nephew,  a  man  of  about  twenty-five,  in  cliildhuud 
nicknamed  Caligula,  or  "Little  Boots,"  whose 
mother,  Agrippiiia,  was  a  granddaughter  of  the 
great  Augustus.  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four 
years,  probably  became  mad;  at  all  events  lie 
soon  conducted  himself  so  recklessly  and  abomi- 
nably that  notx>dy  pretended  to  regret  his  murder 
by  his  own  guards  in  a  subterranean  corridor  of  his 
palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  As  he,  too,  was  child- 
less, there  was  a  moment,  but  Uttle  more,  when 
the  succession  was  in  doubt. 

The  story  goes  that  some  soldiers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  to  explore  and  perhaps  loot 
the  palace,  found  a  terrified  elderiy  uncle  of  Caligula 
tr>'ing  to  hide  in  a  remote  room.  They  dragged  him 
out;  and  instead  of  killing  him  on  the  spot,  as  he 
fully  expected,  they  halted  him  Emperor.  Thus 
Claudius  became  for  thirteen  years  lord  of  all< 
Though  given  to  scholarship,  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  stupid ;  he  was  ciumsily  awkward ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  good-natured  and  on  the  whole  more 
nearly  respectable  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Maritally,  however,  he  was  an  object  of  ridicule. 
The  reported  conductofhia  wife,  the  Empress  Mea- 
salina,  has  made  her  rightly  or  wrongly  the  classi- 
cal European  type  of  what  a  sovereign  woman  ought 
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not  fo  be.  At  last  she  outdid  even  herself,  by 
publicly  going  tlirougli  the  form  of  marriage  with 
one  of  her  layers.  This  led  at  once  to  her  own 
end  and  ultimately  to  the  exchiaion  from  the  sno 
ceKsion  of  her  son  Bntannicus,  whose  paternity 
siie  had  attributed  to  the  Emperor.  Soon  after 
bereaving  himself  of  Messalina,  Claudius  married 
his  niece,  the  younger  Agrippina,  a  sister  of  Ca- 
ligula and  a  niece  of  the  younger  Julia,  whose 
friendship  had  cost  Ovid  so  dear.  By  a  previous 
liusbaQd,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus^  Agrippina  had 
a  son,  whom  she  persuaded  the  clumsy  Emperor 
to  adopt  as  heir  under  the  Claudian  name  of 
Nero,  and  whose  education  was  placed  consider- 
ably in  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Senwa.  Having  thus  fulfilled  her  notions  of 
maternal  duty,  she  found  less  allurement  in 
conjugal ;  she  was  believed  to  have  ordered 
the  dish  of  mushrooms  on  which  the  sexagenarian 
Claudius  abundantly  feasted*  "and  thereafter  ate 
DO  more/'' 

Sot  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  54, 
Nero  became  the  sixth  of  the  Twelve  Caesars. 
HU  reign  of  fourteen  years  has  never  been  for- 
gotten by  tradition.  It  began  with  renewed 
Augustan  promise;  it  ended  with  excesses  which 
peled  those  of  Caligula  or  Mcasatina.  Through 
his  mother,  his  grandmother,  and  his  great*grand- 
mother — the  two  Agrippinas  and  Julia^he  was 
great-great-grandson  of  Augustus*  nephew  of 
JuUus  Ca?3ar.  His  title,  therefore,  had  some 
faint  colour  of  legitimacy,  which  was  permanently 
to  disappear  with  him.  His  good  beginnings 
have  not  been  traditionally  remembered.    Truly 
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or  not  lie  has  remained,  almost  from  bis  own  time, 
the  areh-type  in  European  history  of  arbitrary, 
monstrous,  and  fantastic  tyranny.  Though  the 
empire  magnificently  persisted*  both  property 
and  life  were  worthless  anywhere  near  the  Em- 
peror. Among  his  victims  were  thought  to  be  both 
Britannicus.  the  disinherited  son  of  Claudius,  and 
his  own  beautiful  mother,  Agrippina,  with  whom 
scandal  accused  him  of  incest.  AVmong  tiiem 
were  certainly  Seneca  and  Lucan,  who  were  proba- 
bly concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  Mm.  There 
is  no  doubt  thai  he  supposed  himself  a  poet,  an 
actor,  and  a  singer,  of  genius ;  or  that  he  conse- 
quently appeared  on  the  public  stage,  in  his  time 
as  disreputable  as  it  has  ever  been  anywhere. 
Ijegend  has  associated  this  propensity  with  the 
most  widely  remembered  episode  in  his  career. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  to  build  a  palace,  the 
(lohlrn  House,  which  shnuld  .'^urpas^  in  scale 
and  magnificence  anything  previously  known,  and 
of  which  a  central  feature  should  be  a  colossal 
stAtue  of  himself.  The  name  of  this  effigj',  by 
the  way.  survives  in  that  of  the  Coliseum,  built 
a  little  later  on  the  site  of  his  pleasure  grounds- 
The  closely  built  city  of  Rome  presetiled  ob- 
stacles to  bis  plans.  An  unprc^^enled  fire  there- 
upon cleared  il  from  his  way;  and  *l  report  arose 
that  while  Rome  was  burning  he  hvoked  on  as  if 
the  spectacle  had  been  arranged  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  entertained  those  about  him  by  sing- 
ing verses  of  his  own  about  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
This  rumour  naturally  gave  rise  to  another  that 
the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  his  orders.  Even 
he  found  the  suspicion  inconvenient.  He  there- 
fore seized  the  occasion  publicly  to  throw  the  blame 
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on  the  new,  obscure,  and  unpopular  sect  of  Chris- 
tiiiD<».  With  various  refinements  of  torture  many 
of  them  were  put  to  death;  some,  fastened  on  poles 
and  drenched  with  oilj  were  burned  alive  at  night 
in  his  gardens,  and  are  called  the  Living  Torches 
of  Nero;  and  to  this  persecution  are  traditionally 
assigned  the  crucifixion  head-downward  of  St, 
Peter,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  beheading 
of  SL  PauL  It  all  came  to  an  end  when  Nero  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Movements 
against  him  occurred  in  the  army, — in  Spain,  in 
Gau!^  and  in  Germany;  his  imperial  guards  at 
Rome  proved  treasonable;  he  was  denounced  as  a 
public  enemy;  and  as  the  story  runst  he  tried  to 
escape  almost  alone,  and  being  pursued  took  his 
ovm  life,  with  the  words;  "Qualis  artifex  pcreo!" 
("What  an  artist  I  am  who  die!")  This  oc- 
curred in  the  year  <i8,  after  he  had  reigned  some 
fourteen  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Caesars 
who  could  make  any  pretension  to  dynastic  suc- 
cession from  Julius.  The  legitimate  dynasty,  if 
one  may  venture  to  call  it  so,  consists  of  Julius, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.' 
So  far  as  sovereignty  goes,  the  next  year  and  a 
half  were  a  nightmare  of  recurrent  revolution. 
Before  Nero's  death,  an  old^  austere  man  named 
Galba,  governor  of  a  Spanish  province,  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  and  others;  he 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  was  recognised  as  emperor 
for  some  six  months^  and  was  finally  dragged  from 
his  titter  ID  the  Forum  and  there  murdered  by  his 
own  guards.  They  had  already  proclaimed  in  his 
place  Otho,  a  fasliionable  courtier  of  Nero,  and 

^  Ttv  popul&r  norol  Quo  Vftdis,  tnuukted  from  tho  Polish.  fftTW  ft 
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therefore — though  of  easy  morals — much  more 
popular  than  the  grave  and  seetnLngly  pcuuriou*( 
old  usurper  whom  he  had  for  a  while  pretended  to 
support,  {{is  reign  lasted  less  than  Lliree  mouths. 
Vitellius,  a  fat  general,  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed eraperor  by  llie  troops  in  Germany,  and 
was  marching  towards  Rome,  Otlio  went  out  to 
meet  him.  was  defeated  in  battle^  and  thereupon 
killed  himself,  with  something  like  antique  Roman 
dignity.  So,  by  the  middle  of  July,  69,  VitelUus 
was  recognised  as  emperor  at  the  capital.  Already, 
however,  another  emperor^  Vespasian,  had  beeo 
proclaimed  in  the  East>  where  with  his  son  Titus 
he  had  been  conducting  vigorous  campaigns  against 
the  rebellious  Jews.  The  armiea  of  his  adherents 
proceeded  to  attack  and  to  capture  Rome,  thus 
exposed  to  horrors  unknown  there  since  the  time 
of  Sylla.  Vitellius,  not  allowed  to  abdicate,  was 
sdzed  and  beaten  to  death*  And  before  the  end 
of  60  Vcflpaaian  was  recognised  as  tlie  successor 
of  the  Csesars. 

The  last  thirty  years  of  the  Century  recapit- 
ulated its  earlier  story.  A'csjmsian,  about  sixty 
years  of  age  at  his  accession,  was  a  successful 
soldier  who  owed  his  rise  not  to  distinguished 
origin,  but  to  work  and  skill.  He  had  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Domitian,  already  mature  men,  and 
highly  trained.  Titus,  left  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Palestine,  captured  Jerusalem  and  de- 
stroyed the  lately  rebuilt  Temple.  He  presently 
returned  to  Rome,  and  in  company  with  his  now 
imperial  fath^  celebrated  the  triumph  commem-* 
orated  by  the  arch  of  which  the  ruin  in  the  Forum 
still  bears  his  name;  evcr^'body  knows  the  sculp- 
tured  reUef  within  it^  where  victorious  liomaos 
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c&n^'  on  their  ahouldern  Uie  nacred  seven-braticihed 
candlestick  of  the  Jens.  Domitian,  a  man  of  le^ 
military  axperience  but  more  accomplish  men t>  was 
given  hiflh  civil  ofiice.  Something  like  generaLl 
peace  en:^ued  for  a  while.  Titus,  the  elder  son  of 
the  Emperor,  was  the  more  closely  associated  with 
him  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign.  So  the  ac- 
cession of  Titus  when  Vespa.sian  died  made  little 
change  in  the  government,  except  that  as  emperor 
Titus  appears  to  have  been  unexpectedly  mag- 
nanimous, A  new  d>Tiasty  had  begun,  called 
from  their  hitherto  obscure  family  name  the 
Flavian.  Rome  breathed  more  freely.  As  had 
been  the  case  earlier,  however,  this  respite  was 
not  to  persist.  Tilua  reigned  only  two  years — 
during  which,  to  be  sure,  at  least  two  memorable 
events  occurred:  the  cities  of  Herculancum  and 
Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius; and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre — the  Coli- 
seum— was  opened  for  puMic  games  on  the  site 
of  the  gardens  of  Nero,  The  premature  death  of 
Titus  was  attrilnited  by  scandal  to  the  designs  of 
his  brother  Domitian.  Though  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  charge,  the  career  of  Domitian  as  emperor 
tended  to  give  it  colour.  He  wa^  luxurious,  cruel, 
and  suspicious;  aud  in  the  fifteeu  years  of  Wis 
reign  he  managed  U.*  win  a  traJiLiunal  reputation 
comparable  for  tyranny,  sensuousuess,  and  mur- 
der with  those  of  Nero  and  of  Caligiila.  like 
them,  lie  met  a  violent  end;  he  was  aasaawnated 
in  the  year  96  by  one  of  his  household.  Thus 
the  short-lived  Flavian  dynasty  followed  from 
life  Into  record  the  Julian  or  Augustan. 

Before  the  Century'  ended,  the  two  years'  rcigti 
of  Ner\'a,  an  old  Senator  elected  sovereign  by  his 
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colleagues,  had  occurred;  and  he  had  been  peace* 
Bhly  succeeded  by  liis  adopted  heir  Trajan.  The 
reign  of  Trajan,  however,  more  properly  helongA 
to  the  Second  Centurj-  than  to  the  First;  and  that 
of  Ncrva  groups  itself  ralJier  with  tJiose  which 
followed  than  with  those  at  which  we  have 
glanced.  In  historical  tradition,  the  First  Cen- 
tury is  beyond  tjueation  that  of  the  Twelve 
Ca^aurs,  It  found  Jultus,  ktt  be  sure,  ah'eady  a 
tradition*  and  Auguj^tuH  already  ysovereigii  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  To  their  dynastic  names 
it  added  thofie  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero;  to  iJiis  group  it  added  the  U!4ui'ping  names 
of  Galba,  Otl>o,  and  Vitelllus;  and  the  nine  were 
made  twelve  by  the  usurping  Flavian  dynasty, 
Vesi>asian,  Tilus,  and  Domitian.  By  the  year 
100  tliey  were  all,  person:Uly  and  dynastitally, 
things  of  the  past.  Ensuing  time  has  grouped 
them  together,  the  most  tremendous  eompany  of 
sovereigns  in  all  our  traditional  record.  Evil 
men  they  are  held  on  the  whole,  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  power  which  went  far  to  justify 
their  gradual  assumption  of  divinity.  They  mostly 
met  hapless  ends,  too.  Julius  was  murdered; 
there  were  rumours  that  the  death  of  Aufiustua 
was  not  natural;  Tiberius  was  said  to  have  been 
smothered  op  strangled;  Caligula  was  assassinated; 
Claudius  was  probably  poisoned;  Xero  virtually 
and  perhaps  actually  took  his  own  life;  Calba 
waa  killed  by  a  mob;  Otho  killed  himself;  Vitel- 
liiia  was  torn  to  pieces;  only  Vespasian  surely 
died  in  his  bed,  with  t!ie  grim  jest  that  at  last  he 
was  to  be  a  god:  scandal  whispered  thnt  Titus 
was  put  out  of  hia  path  by  Domitian;  and  Domi- 
tian was  stabbed  to  death.     Yet  all  the  while  the 
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Empire  magnificently  persisted,  and  with  it  some* 
thing  like  a  strengthening  ideal  of  imperial  sover- 
eignty. This  rather  than  they  u  what  men  think 
of  ID  the  presence  of  their  marble  busts. 

An  these  portraits  will  remind  us.  the  First 
Century  wa.s  a  period  of  by  no  means  negligible 
fine  art.  This  bore  to  the  fine  art  of  Greece  a  re- 
lation analogous  to  that  borne  to  Greek  literature 
by  the  literature  of  Rome,  The  moat  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  architecture  which  we  owe  to  Rome 
itself  is  the  &rcb>  now  immernorially  familiar  in 
the  triumphal  arches,  the  umplii theatres,  and  the 
aqueducts  of  which  the  ruins  appear  beyond  all  else 
to  sj-mbolisc  the  colossal  diutumity  of  the  Roman 
spirit.  We  are  carelessly  apt  to  think  of  them  as 
coming  from  the  whole  Roman  past.  In  fact, 
however^  hardly  any  of  them  now  recognisable 
antedates  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  very  few  are 
so  old  as  tlic  First  Centuiy  of  the  Christian  Era. 
The  Rome  of  our  general  imaglnatioiij  the  Rome 
of  which  the  ruins  are  familiar  in  the  picturesque 
fancies  of  Piranesi.  is  mostly  tlie  Rome  which 
came  into  being  between  tlie  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  not 
quite  four  hundred  years  later.  We  have  already 
touched  on  the  great  Flavian  moniimi^nts,  ilir 
Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Coliseum.  We  might  have 
touched  on  the  Aqueduct  which  bears  the  name  cjf 
Claudius,  W^e  should  be  at  pains  to  remem!>er 
an^'thing  half  so  well  known  from  the  time  of 
Augustus.  His  traditional  sayings  nevertheless, 
that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble, 
is  essentially  true.  WTiat  Rome  looked  like  be- 
fore tlie  Empire  nobody  but  archaeologists  can 
DOW  easily'  conceive.    The  image  Rome  stamped 
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on  the  visual  notions  of  posterity  began  with  him, 
and  never  !oat  its  massive  dignity,  IMiile  the 
Twelve  Ceesars  quivered  alive,  one  after  another* 
these  traces  of  their  empire  were  made  wherever 
their  empire  extended,  to  outlast  not  only  them* 
but  the  Empire  whieh  each  in  his  tragic  time 
momentarily  embodied.  In  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  bronze  horses  long  placed  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Church  of  St*  Mark,  at  Venice,  probably 
surmounted,  with  their  lost  chariot,  a  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Emperor,  The  story  of  their  pere- 
grinations has  been  memorably  told  of  late  in 
the  imaginatively  powerful  "Can  Grandees  Cas- 
tle" of  Amy  Lowell.'  As  we  have  reminded  our- 
selves, too,  chance  has  preserved  for  us  one  ex- 
traordinary relic  of  the  Flavian  times.  The  town 
of  Pompeii,  buried  under  volcaoic  ashes  during  the 
reign  of  Titus»  has  been  excavated  within  the 
past  two  hundred  years.  It  was  an  agreeable 
seaside  place,  of  no  considerable  importance.  It 
ma^*  be  taken  as  an  e3cauiple  of  the  surroundings 
commonplace  in  the  First  Century.  As  you  grow 
to  know  it,  you  will  come  to  feel  a  sense  of  the 
civilised  and  sometimes  exquisite  conditions  of 
habit  which  it  implies.  This  was  the  daily  ex* 
istenoe  of  the  Rome  surmounted  by  the  madden- 
ing grandeurs  of  the  Twelve  Ciesars.  Theirs  was 
a  tragic  world  to  dominate,  but  a  pleasant  world, 
after  all,  to  live  in. 

Its  literature,  too,  was  copious.  Compared 
with  the  literature  of  the  previous  Centuiy,  how- 
ever, it  seems  for  a  while  almost  if  not  quite  de- 
cadent. There  were  writers  under  Tiberius,  never- 
thelessy  who  have  not  been  quite  forgotten;  under 
>Ne»Yotk;  Wis.  ws-tsj. 
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Nero  there  were  wTiters  of  disUntrtly  more  nn- 
portAnee;  and  under  tlie  Flaviun  dynasty,  from 
amid  a  group  of  writers  more  nolow'orlhy  slil], 
there  emerged  at  least  (our, — Martial,  the  younger 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal, — eminent  enough  for 
aeparate  eonaidcration  even  in  a  retrospect  so 
cursory  as  ours.  We  must  accordingly  tura  now 
to  these  three  periods  and  these  four  men. 
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U1*ERATUB£  UNDER  TIBfiRIl^ 


VELLEtUa   PATERCOLUS;    VALERIUS    MAXIMUS; 
PHJEDRUS 

As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,  both 
Ovid  and  Livy  survived  the  reign  of  Augustus* 
When  they  died  at  about  the  same  time,  probably 
in  the  third  year  of  Tiberius,  the  great  period  o( 
Latin  literature  was  at  an  end.  The  literary  con- 
dition5  which  ensued  persisted  throughout  the  Cen- 
tury, and  longer.  ()f  these,  two  or  three  deserve 
a  pacing  word.  Political  conditions  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  still  copious  flood  of  Uonian  clo* 
qucncc.  Up  to  the  time  of  Augu*itiis,  Latin  ora- 
tions— of  which  Uie  most  uiemoraVjle  examples  arc 
thoAc  of  Cicero — were  intended  to  influence  public 
conduct,  often  in  matters  of  politics,  lender  the 
strengthening  Empire  iJiis  kind  of  tiling  became 
politically  dangerous  and  tlierefore  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  pers<HiaI  safety  of  any  one  dispo?«ed 
to  indulge  In  it.  There  was  a  general  tendency, 
accordingly,  to  avoid  inconvenient  toiMcs,  con- 
ventionally  to  eulogise   those  in   power,  and   to 
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depend  for  effect  no  longer  on  what  was  said  but 
rather  on  the  manner  in  which  this  was  set  forth. 
And  this  tendency'  was  encouraged  by  many  schools 
of  ingenious  but  formal  rhetoric.  Such  fashion 
and  such  education  naturally  gave  increasing 
importance  to  public  readings  and  the  hkc  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  hearers  more  eager 
(or  new  turns  of  phrase  tlian  for  anytliing  so  in- 
convenient as  independeiU  thought.  Great  houses 
often  contained  ritonis  built  for  these  performances, 
where  somptimea  men  of  ac<:omplishment  and  for- 
tune would  rcAfI  works  of  (heir  own,  or  again 
would  allow  some  fi»vourei1  client  to  bring  his 
work  to  fashionable  attention-  On  the  whole,  it 
was  glitteriugi  strnm-aus,  and  empty.  Even  if 
circunistanre  \tm\  been  moPi^  free,  something 
similar  might  pn>bably  luivt?  owrurred.  When,  as 
in  the  pre<*ei!ing  f  entur>\  a^iy  form  of  expression 
has  reut-hed  exeellent^pj  tlie  next  generations  mu^t 
eitlier  eoiiveulionally  repeat  efTefls  already 
achieved  or  by  tiding  to  avoitl  convention  straj\ 
as  titernlui'e  is  apt  to  stray  nowadays,  into  dr- 
libernte  and  conscious  ewent r icily . 

The  two  prose  writers  untler  Tiberius  who  have 
not  been  quite  forgotten  imply  these  conditions^ 
Though  neither  is  much  read  or  much  worth 
reading,  the  names  of  both  have  traditionally 
gur\'ived»  Velleius  Paterculus  wrote  in  two  books 
— that  is,  on  about  one  seventieth  of  Livy's  scale 
— a  swift,  declamatory  '  abridgment  of  Human 
histor>%  which  is  said  to  be  occasionally  brilliant, 

'  A  coatif^  eminple  oi  Lhia  Tendency  is  fainlly  fucnUIar,  Tuucluof  on 
Pomptv.  Vdlduft  PiktCTculu?  trlL  ui  iW,  fi»)  llinl  biJi  li>rlim«.  were  *a 
vnriou*  thid  riiL^«rtb,  tvkiiJj  ha-]  LM^ktO  room  for  Lin  victories 'niiMnol  find 
n^iui  firr  Ijia  jcnvg  {ut  l-ui  uuuLu  ud  vjlIui-uiiu  tcrta  dcfucrut  dnoKt  od 
nr-pnUilraln;. 
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Dever  solid  or  trustworthy,  and  obsequioudy 
favotinhle  to  the  powers  that  held  sway,  Valerius 
Maximus  at  about  the  same  time  put  together  an 
equally  obsequious  work  which  has  been  more 
nearly  popular  through  the  centuries.  It  is  an 
undigested  collection,  arranged  under  numerous 
headings  themselves  in  no  traceable  order,  of  anec- 
dotes and  the  like  suitable  for  use  in  rhetorical 
allusion.  So  whoever  has  later  desired  to  look 
learned  has  often  done  so  most  easily  by  selecting 
from  Valerius  Maximus  a  character,  an  mcidcnt,  or 
an  aphorism  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  not  men- 
tioning where  be  found  it.  The  book,  in  fact, 
IS  a  magnificent  Roman  prototype  of  those  cheap 
treasuries  of  apt  stories  and  fine  words  said  to  have 
bulged  the  pockets  of  unskilled  after-dinner  speak- 
ers during  the  Nineteenlli  Century.  Compared 
with  Augustan  literature  or  Republican,  this  kind 
of  thing  is  negligible. 

The  onlj'  poet  who  familiarly  survives  from  the 
time  of  Tiberius  is  more  solid,  Phsdnis,  tra- 
ditionally said  to  be  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  put 
into  Latin  verse  a  considerable  number  of  fables, 
conventionally  attributed  to  the  legendary  Greek 
fabLjlUt  ^sop.  He  added  oUiers,  some  (lerhapft 
of  his  own  Invention.  Apart  from  his  compact- 
ness>  which  Is  generally  clear^  the  most  salient 
feature  of  his  method  is  that  he  often  begins  with 
the  moral  of  a  fable  to  which  he  append?^  the  story^ 
much  as  conventioniil  sermons  are  tagged  on  to 
trite  texts.  Two  circumstances  have  kept  him 
more  or  less  alive.  The  first  is  the  at'cident  tliat 
fables  lend  themselves  as  readily  as  t}ie  anecdotes 
of  Valerius  Maximus  to  the  frequent  requirements 
of  rhetorical  allusion.    The  second  is  that  by  put- 
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ting  into  I41I1TI  material  previously  expressed  in 
Greek,  he  hixiughl  the  substauce  uf  the  fable — 
often  a  uiailer  uf  ppehistorie  origin — into  the 
permanent  currenl  of  European  literature.  The 
first  two  line:^  of  his  verbified  preface  imply  tills: 
tiiey  may  freely  be  rendered 

TV  atuET  that  JEsop  quairi^  I  have  imoothed 
tn  Latin  vcraes,^ 


Prom  his  time  fo  ours,  Gitroppan  men  of  letters, 
often  ignorant  of  Greek,  have  always  been  able 
lo  read  him.  So  he  is  not  only  tlie  source  of 
almost  every  slxiry  now  assf>ciated  with  the  name 
of  ■■Esop,  but  also  the  progenitor  of  such  fables^ 
more  elaborately  developed  than  his,  as  have  been 
written  In  the  languages  of  modern  Europe- 
Without  him,  to  go  no  further.  French  literature 
might  have  lacked  Uie  chiselled  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine, and  English  literature  the  less  firmly  wrought 
but  still  remembered  Fables  of  Jolm  Gay,  What- 
ever his  positive  merit,  accordingly,  Phsedrus  has 
a  certain  importance,  both  traditional  and  his- 
toric. When  we  reflect,  however,  that  nothing 
more  important  survives  in  literature  from  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  story  seems  rather  like  that 
of  English  literature  under  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  ProtectoratCp  The  subjects  of  Crom- 
well's tyranny,  mostly  bom  when  Shakspere  was 
at  his  best,  added  to  the  literature  of  our  language 
only  one  surely  permanent  book — the  Complete 
Angler  of  Izaak  Walton, 

Uvic  ego  fvli^  vtr>Lbu«  »aaikrib- 
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in 
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senega;    lltcan;    petronius;    persius 

By  the  middle  of  the  Century,  Uterature  had 
slrengtJiened.  Under  Nero  at  least  four  writers 
died  whose  "work,  for  various  reasons,  has  a  oer- 
tojn  claim  to  permanence. 

Of  ttiese  the  oldest,  the  most  eminent,  and  al- 
together the  moat  important  was  Seneca*  His- 
torically, indeed,  his  importance  remains  consider- 
able, \Mioever  would  seriously  study  Roman 
atmosphere  under  the  first  and  more  or  less  lept- 
imate  d>nasly  of  the  Caesars  must  know  Seneca 
well;  and  the  same  is  true  of  whoever  woidd  fol- 
low the  course  of  ancient  philosophy  during  the 
First  Century.  Son  of  a  Spanish  rhetorician 
long  estahltshed  at  Home,  another  son  of  whom 
was  the  (lallio  famihar  to  Christian  tradition  aa 
the  magistrate  who  dealt  summarily  at  Corinth 
with  a  complaint  against  the  Apostle  Paul,^  he 
was  already  past  ten  years  old  when  Augustus 
died.  During  the  reigns  of  Til>erius  and  Caligiila, 
he  atlainefl  such  distinction,  official  and  fashion- 
ahle,  philosophic  and  literary,  a^  made  him  at 
the  arcesjiion  of  Claudius  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spiouous  intellectual  personage  of  his  time.  Un- 
der Clauduis  he  pas.^ied  some  year.s  tn  exit?.  From 
which  he  was  recalled  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  boy  who  was  soon  to  be  the  emperor 
Nero,  The  proiniTic  of  better  tilings  with  which 
the  sovereignty   of   Nero  began   has   been   tradi* 
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tionally  aLtrihiited  to  llie  influence  at  Seneca. 
Whatev'crT  happened,  this  infliietiee  did  not  Inst 
long;  and  in  the  year  65,  Seneca,  charged  with 
coinphcity  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor, 
was  graciously  perniilted,  at  the  age  of  sixly-two, 
lo  end  his  hfe  by  roiuforUiljle  Stoic  suicide. 

Hix  writings  bad  heen  copioii:^.  Such  of  his 
prose  as  now  survives  is  mostly  concerned  with 
murul  phtIosi>phy.  In  treatises  and  in  letters 
alike,  and  even  in  his  di^ussion  of  Natural 
Science^  he  incessantly  sets  forth  eclectic  but 
mostly  Stoic  opinions  of  how  men  ought  to  be<* 
have.  These  have  now  and  again  enough  in 
common  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  tci 
^ve  some  faint  (K)lour  to  the  traditioo  that  he 
was  influenced  in  bis  kter  years  by  the  preaching 
or  the  conversation  of  St.  Paul,  The  frequent 
addiction  of  thoughtful  men,  between  his  time  and 
ours,  to  formal  momlising  has  combiued  with  the 
meticulous  finish  of  his  style,  which  deliberately 
differed  from  the  long  and  HeUenised  periods  made 
classical  by  Cicero,  to  keep  him  generally  more 
nearly  aUve  than  he  now  happens  to  seem.  Except 
for  students  of  iiislory  or  philosophy,  his  volumes 
at  tJiis  moment  grow  respectably  dusty. 

So  from  our  present  point  of  view,  his  historical 
importance  in  the  history  of  European  literature 
is  almost  accidental.  Tradition  attributes  to  bim 
a  collection  of  nine  or  ten  formal  dramas  whicli 
happen  to  be  the  only  surviving  specimens  of 
antique  Latin  tra^dj'.  He  stands  accordingly 
in  just  such  relation  to  the  revived  tragedy  of 
modem  literature  as  that  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
to  its  comedy;  for  there  were  many  centuries,  we 
must  rcmembert  when  men  could  read  Latin  but 
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not  Greek.  What  ensued  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apologic  for  I'oetrie/  writ- 
ten less  than  ten  years  before  both  Marlowe  and 
Shakspere  had  produced  masterpieces  of  Eliz- 
abethan drama.  Yet  Sidney  held  the  lifeless 
Oorboduc  the  only  mentionable  Fngti.>«h  tragedy, 
"which  notwithstanfling  as  it  is  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  well-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to 
the  height  of  Seneea  his  style,  and  as  full  oF  nota- 
hlc  morality  which  it  doth  most  delightfully 
teach,  and  so  obtain  tlie  very  end  of  poesie.  y«t 
in  troth  it  is  very  defections  in  the  circumstances, 
wliich  grievcth  me  Ijecanse  it  might  not  remain  tm 
exact  model  of  all  tragedies.  For  it  is  faulty 
both  in  place  and  time,  tlie  two  necessary  com- 
panions of  all  corporal  actions."  Drama  in  Eng- 
lisli  took  a  turn  of  its  own;  but  the  standard 
tragedy  of  both  France  and  Italy  owes  its  form 
and  much  else  to  the  fact  that  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  were  long  lielJ  absolute  models  of  what 
tragedy  ought  to  be.  Unhappily,  however,  they 
are  not  true  dramas.  They  are  based  on  Greek 
plays  written  for  actual  performance;  four  of  them 
on  snr\'iving  tragedies  of  Euripirles,  two  on  sur- 
viving tragedies  of  Sophocles,  one  on  the  Agamem- 
non of  ^^Eschylus.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  written  not  for  presentation  on  the  stage,  but 
for  public  reading  before  audiences  who  so  delighted 
in  elaborately  artificial  rhetoric  as  to  welcome 
moral  commonplaces  if  ingeniously  set  forth.  Thdr 
consequent  effect  on  modern  literature  has  been 
something  like  what  might  occur  if  poets  of  a 
future    civilisation    should    base    their    dramatic 

'Sidocy  lUnl  m  !SSa»   but  tUb  <rurk  «m  out  puUuAiDd  lill  1005— two 
jri$i%  aiia  tbe  death  of  MurluMc. 
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methcxts  on  iKosc  of  Robert  Browning — in  Pippa 
Passes  for  example,  or  even  in  the  King  and  the 
Book.  If  Sejieca  had  not  llnis  cimnced  to  be  a 
permanent  tliough  distorting  literary  influence*  he 
might  liardly  liave  been  so  highly  esteemed  by 
Iradttion. 

Liican,  his  nephew,  was  bom  like  the  luicle  in 
their  ancestral  Spain.  Coming  young  to  Rome, 
tie  found  himself  by  reason  of  Seneca's  eminence 
io  a  socially  important  position.  He  was  brilliant 
and  precocious.  He  is  said  to  have  excited  first 
the  approval  and  then  tbe  artistic  jealousy  of 
Nero.  There  is  no  reason  to  doul>l  tlmt  he  was 
concerned  in  tbe  conspiracy  which  led  to  his  con- 
demnation as  well  as  to  that  of  Seneca.  And, 
although,  at  the  age  of  twenty*six,  he  killed  him- 
self in  similar  circumstance,  it  seems  more  tlian 
probable  that  he  tried  to  save  his  life  by  far  from 
heroic  means.  Young  as  he  was  he  left  a  Iotig» 
unfinished  poem  which  at  times  has  enjoyed  an 
epic  reputation  second  in  Latin  only  to  that  of 
Virgil,  It  deals  with  the  Ci\Tl  Wars  by  which 
Caesar  came  to  imperial  power;  it  was  probably 
intended  to  end  with  the  murder  of  Cseear;* 
and  the  boldness  with  which  it  treats  history  his- 
torically, discarding  the  intenention  of  Rods  gen- 
erally held  from  Homeric  precedent  essential  to 
epic  poetry,  is  a  remarkable  and  sensible  innova- 
tion. It  contains  many  passages  brilliant*  sen- 
tentious, and  patrioticaily  Roman,  of  whidi  the 
moat  familiar  is 

Victrix  cauHi  dirU  placuiL,  sed  victn  Catoni,^ 

(The  winiking  cause  plt^aacd  Ucavi^ii,  the  losijit;  CaIo.) 


Luna.  PluinAliA,  \'I].  jVll«-A>fl. 


■  Ibid^  t  ivi. 


im 


TOl 


In  all  likelihood,  no  epic  poem  on  recorded  and 
recent  history  has  ever  been  belter;  but  there  is 
still  room  for  doubt  whether  recorded  and  recent 
history  can  possibly  be  treated  with  epic  excel- 
lence. Of  late  Lucan  lias  been  rather  less  ad- 
mired than  he  once  was  and  may  be  again. 

The  earliest  extant  comment  on  Lucan  b  thought 
to  have  been  contemporary.  Though  he  is  not 
named,  a  lengthy  passage  in  the  SatjTicon  of 
Pctronius  Arbiter"  evidently  concerns  his  poem, 
and  by  offering  a  conceivably  ironical  example  of 
how  such  a  subject  ought  regularly  to  be  treated 
^with  a  flood  of  allusions,  of  interposing  deities, 
and  the  like — undertakes  to  demonstrate  his 
urtisUc  errors.  The  work  where  this  passage 
occurs  is  different  from  any  on  which  we  have  as 
yet  touched.  It  is  a  considerable  though  bmkcn 
fragment  of  what  must  have  been  a  very  long  and 
rambling  story^  such  as  might  now  be  called  a 
picaresque  novel,  attributed  to  the  Petronius  of 
whom  Tacitus'  has  left  un  a  strong  portrait. 
Its  prurient  indecencies  remain  unsurpassed;  but 
so  do  the  facile  graces  of  lis  excellently  pure 
Latiiiity,  the  colloquial  freedom  of  its  often  literal 
talk,  the  poised  precision  of  ils  incidental  criti- 
cisms, and  the  compact  realism  of  its  picturps 
from  life.  It  eould  have  been  written  only  by  a 
man  of  exceptional  n^t,  fashion,  and  culture.  Here 
and  there  it  makes  the  world  of  Ner<t  live  as  viv- 
idly as  the  Ex)iidoD  of  George  II  lives  in  the  prints 
of  Hogarth.  And  nothing  more  clearly  indicates 
Neronic  conditions  than  the  fact  that  conscien- 
liuu*  Victorians  are  said  sometimes  lo  have  dis- 
sembled  the  truth  that  they  had  read  it.    To 
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scholars  it  musi  always  rirmairi  variously  and  in- 
exhaustibly curious;  others  than  acholnrs  may 
console  their  ignorance  by  assurance  that  any 
unprejudiced  modern  would  probably  find  it  both 
rambling  and  tedious.  Whatever  ils  virtues  or 
vice?^,  it  seld'iin  trntcli^s  the  springs  of  hufuiiii 
nature.  Of  cour.*e,  it  was  not  unprecedented; 
no  foriiinily  Hpj*  wi>rk  af  art  ever  lias  been.  Ita 
Greek  models,  however>  have  not  survived,  nor 
have  any  earlier  imitations  of  them  in  Latin. 
And  anyhow,  w)iat  we  now  call  fiction  had  no 
considerable  plat^  in  European  literature  until 
Cervantes,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  made 
Spanish  literature  a  permanent  part  of  it  by  writ- 
ing Don  Quixote. 

The  fourth  Latin  writer  who  died  under  Nero 
seems,  unlike  the  other  three,  to  have  known  little 
of  life,  of  fa;4hion,  or  of  public  affairs.  Bom  in 
comfortable  circumstances  at  Vollerra,  Persius 
came  to  Rome  as  a  boy,  studie<l  faithfully^  oc- 
cupied himself  with  somewhat  desultory  Uterary 
work,  and  closed  his  invalid  and  generally  domes- 
tic hfe  somewhere  about  the  age  of  twenty-cight- 
His  six  sJiort  satires,  posthumously  published^  gave 
him  in  literature  a  reputation  never  quite  lost- 
They  are  often  printed  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
thoee  of  Juvenal,  in  comparison  with  which  they 
appear  both  weak  and  obscure-  Taken  by  them- 
selvcs»  they  show  how  a  studious,  respectable> 
and  never  robust  young  man,  whose  knowledge 
came  not  from  experience  but  from  books,  was 
disposed  to  think  when  Honxtian  urbanity  was 
already  classical^  and  the  generally  Stoic  moral 
commonplaces  of  Seneca  were  the  fashion.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Juvenal,  a  generation    later. 
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P^sius  might  now  look  larger  than  h^  does.     Even 


he  would 


ilyhj 


l)een  held  to  mark  rather 
a  decline  of  satire  from  the  studied  e-ase  of  Horace' 
than  a  step  in  its  progress.  The  truculent  invec- 
tive of  Juvenal  has  chiefly  influenced  its  later 
course. 

SeDeca,  Lucan,  Petronlus,  and  Persiiis  may  V>e 
taken  as  typical  of  Roman  literature  under  Nero, 
Compared  wilh  its  couditioQ  imder  Tiherius, 
they  Indicate  sometlimg  like  revival.  But  thia 
Falls  so  far  short  of  the  grandeur  attained  in  the 
preceding  Century' — the  Century  of  Cicero,  Caesar, 
LucretiuSj  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Livy 
— Uiat  the  story  still  seems  principally  decadent. 


IV 


LrraRATURE  UNI>ER  THE  FLAVIAN 
EMPEEORS 


FLINT  THE   elder;    QUrNTILIAN;    8ILIUS  ITAUCU8: 
VALERIUS  PLACCDS;     STATIUS 

Between  the  accession  of  Vespasian  and  the 
death  of  Domilian  literature  became  decidedly 
stronger  At  least  five  names  of  men  then  held 
important  though  now  little  read  survive,  as 
against  three  from  the  time  of  Til>erius  and  four 
from  that  of  Nero;  and  furthermore,  the  four  men 
Ob  whom  we  must  stifl  toucli  separately,  tliough 
three  of  them  did  most  of  tlieir  extant  work  later, 
came  to  full  maturity  of  experience  under  Uie 
Flavian  Caesars.  Literary  tradition  tenaciously 
remembers    the    elder    Pliny,    Quintilian^    Silius 


I 


i^BonlEL  cunoH  fdiciUf"  u  Uw  bcit-kuwa  critical  dlttun  of 
trooiui  fS«l>ricxrD.  118:  Loeb,  p.  ^Cti), 
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Italicus^  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Statms,  Latin 
literature,  as  we  possess  iL,  would  be  incoTiiplelc 
mthout  the  epigrams  of  MartiaU  tlie  leUjers  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  the  historical  works  of  Tacilus, 
and  the  salirea  of  Juvenal. 

Tliree  tetters  of  the  younger  Pllny  coinbine  lo 
give  us  a  pretty  Hear  notion  of  his  uncle  and 
adoptive  fatlier,  Pliny  tlie  elder.  One'  recounts 
the  lilerarj'  work  and  habit  of  this  enormously 
industrious  student,  whose  punctilious  concern 
with  military  and  administrative  affairs  would 
more  than  have  exliausted  ordinary  human  en- 
ergy" the  olhers,=  which  contain  our  only  full 
account  of  how  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
destroyed,  describe  the  spirit  with  which,  un- 
wieldy and  elderiy,  he  behaved  when  the  tremen- 
dous eruption  of  Vesuvius  surprised  him.  Urged 
by  both  administrative  dut^*^  and  scientific  curi- 
o^ly»  he  had  himself  earned  from  safety  to  danger; 
at  a  momcQt  of  hesitation  he  quoted  the  still  fa- 
miliar saw  of  Terence,  "  Fortune  favours  tlie 
brave*""  and  went  ahead;  hard  of  breathing 
anj-way,  he  was  suffocated  in  sleep;  and  ihej' 
found  his  body,  like  that  which  left  its  mould  for 
modem  plaster  in  the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  looking 
not  lifeless  but  rather  at  rest/  His  copious  his- 
torical writings  were  among  the  authorities  of 
Tacitus,  Both  these,  and  his  treatises  on  gram- 
mar, oratory,  and  other  matters  have  long  since 
perished;  but  his  huge  encyclopatdic  work  in 
thirty-aeven  Books  on  Natural  History — a  term 
uaed   so  comprehensively   as  to  include  among 

■nifl-  "VLicio. 

■"FcntaFnrtiEfu  luljnvfti":  Phfirmw  1.  tV.  fi6. 

■  Bibitus  corporis  quicKPnli  quitiEi  d^luDTlo  fiiaiitior-— Ep-.  VI,  1C 
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other  topics  medicine  and  the  plastic  arts— re- 
mains to  console  UH  for  the  loss.  Though  doubt- 
less accumulated  earlier,  it  was  published  under 
Vespasian  and  dedicated  to  Titus;  so  we  may  fiurly 
group  Pliny  as  wc  know  him  with  the  Flavian 
writers.  And,  except  for  tlic  light  he  throws  on 
Flavian  conditions  of  wliat  would  now  be  science, 
he  has  shrunk  into  little  more  than  an  indomita- 
ble collector  of  such  curious  odds  and  ends  as  to 
this  day  occasionally  amuse  desultoiy  English 
readers  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

(juintilian*  a  Spanish  master  of  rhetoric*  came 
to  his  own  under  Vespasian,  who  endowed  the 
school  he  had  opened  at  Ilome*  After  twcnt>' 
years  as  chief  corrector  of  vagrant  youthful  minds 
there.*  he  retired  from  his  ax^Uvc  teaching,  and 
produced  the  twelve  Books  on  the  Principles  of 
Oratory,  with  8ome  incidental  criticism,  which 
remain  on  the  whole  our  standard  Latin  authority 
about  such  matteni.  His  taste  and  i>erhaps  Uie 
inherent  mutability  of  fashion  led  hint  to  condemn 
Uie  elaborale  ing<muitie5  of  Seneca  and  lo  prefer 
the  larger  and  more  ingenuous  artificiutitiea  of 
Cicero-  In  substance,  he  waa  a  sound  teacher, 
searching  all  things  and  holding  fast  tliat  which  la 
good.  But  books  about  books  and  how  to  make 
them  can  hardly  be  quite  livbig  books  themselves. 

Conleraporaiy  witli  these  two  secondary  writers 
of  prose  were  tliree  secondary'  epic  poets-  Two, 
though  their  extant  work  is  extensive,  have  long 
been  little  more  than  names.  Siliufl  Italicus,  after 
having  made  a  rather  disreputable  fortune  under 
NerOj  devoted  his  comfortable  and  polite  later 

GlurU  nviiUkuf.  QuUiiiliuic  Lo^s, — MirtUl.  U,  M,  \-^ 
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years  to  the  composition  of  seventeen  hexameter 
Books,  with  plenty  of  conventional  deities  and 
the  like,  on  Uic  Punic  Wars,  lie  survived  the 
Century',  dying  at  a  ripe  age  under  Trajan,  Those 
who  have  read  his  poem  are  unanimous  In  pro- 
nouncing it  the  dullest  they  have  ever  come  across; 
but  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  sanction  implied 
in  his  wealth  and  fashion  it  has  happened^  like  hia 
name,  to  survive  intart,  A  similar  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  the  iinRnislu^l  ArgonauUcB  of 
Valerius  Flaecus,  who  appeals  to  Imve  died  under 
Domitian.  It  is  said  to  be  mostly  derived  from 
the  Alexandrian  epic  on  Ihi?  same  subjprt  by 
Apoilonius  Rhodius,  and  to  reveal  sympathetic 
study  of  Virgil.  Those  who  ha\^e  read  it  do  not 
always  think  their  time  wasted.  Those  who  have 
not,  and  even  among  devotees  of  the  classics  they 
have  been  far  more  numerous,  have  never  conse- 
quently been  held  illiterate.  One  vaguely  won- 
ders whether  it  might  not  have  got  lost  if  the 
first  of  this  poet's  names  had  not  happened  to  co- 
incide with  the  first  name  of  the  popular  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  his  second  with  the  last  name  of 
Horace  himself, 

Statius,  the  third  epic  poet  of  tliis  period,  was 
held  in  liis  own  time  the  most  eminent,  and  is  held 
so  still.  Professor  Reid's  article  on  him  in  the 
Encyclopoedia  Britiinnica  is  a  model  of  what  such 
things  ought  to  be  and  scldnm  arc;  and  the  more 
admiring  introduction  to  Professor  Slater's  trans- 
lation of  the  Silvie'  proves  how  deeply  Stalius  can 
even  now  appeal  to  a  3>*mpathctic  reader*  Were 
oil  else  lacking,  too.  the  tenderly  and  almost 
playfully  l>eautiful  account  in  the  Twentj'-first 
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Canto  of  Dante's  Purgatorio  of  how  the  redeemed 
spirit  of  Statius  recognises  the  doomed  spirit  of 
Virgil — whose  Lnfluence  had  unwittingly  led  him 
to  salvation— would  combine  witli  all  that  follows 
there  about  Statius  to  keep  him  among  the  perma- 
nent traditions  of  European  lilcrftture.  Positively, 
perhnps,  he  is  not  so  important  us  he  thus  ap- 
pears. The  dosing  lines  of  his  Thebaid  dcpnjcate 
comparison  with  Vitgih' 


Sh4Lll  Ihou  endure,  read  when  thy  po&t  is  gone^ 
Thebuid,  nureett  by  me  through  twice  six  yr«r»? 

•         •*■■•*•• 

live  on,  I  pray>  btit  never  elatm  lo  be 
Like  the  divine  J^netd.  FoUowinjE  tliat, 
RevireTK^  its  UghteBt  foot-piint  from  afar.  .  .  . 

Amid  the  revived  politeness  of  Flavian  litemtupe^ 
Statius,  who  appears  to  have  been  under  Domi- 
tian  the  most  fashionable  court  poet,  retold  in 
something  like  Tirgilian  manner,  the  primal  story 
of  Thebes  on  which  so  much  of  our  extant  Gn?ck 
traged>*  is  based.  During  the  ages  when  Western 
Europe  had  forgottoi  the  Greek  language,  these 
legends  were  read  mostly  as  he  wrote  them, 
^schylus  and  Sophocles  have  now  long  sup- 
planted him,  but  not  so  rudely  as  ever  to  let 
him  be  quite  forgotten.  And  through  centuries  he 
had  been  reverently  esteemed  for  a  lofty  l>pauly  of 
sentiment  which  gave  colour  to  the  tradition  that 
he  had  secretly  embraced  Christianity, 

<Tiwb,.  xn.  ftlO.*^. 

O  mihi  btaunoa  muUum  vlpUlft  prr  moM 

Vive,  prwnr;  nvc  to  divinaiti  /Krvida  tmnpto, 
Scd  liMip  voqucrv  ct  VMU^la  Mtopcr  adiuft.  .  •  * 
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For  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  he  was  known, 
a-s  Dante  knew  him^  only  by  his  completed  The- 
baid,  and  by  the  beginning  of  an  epic  poem  con- 
cerning Achilles  which  be  never  lived  to  cany 
beyond  the  first  lines  of  the  Second  Book*  Schol- 
ars now  and  then  remembered,  however,  that  he 
had  also  wTilten  occasional  poems,  much  more 
hastily  composed-  Earlj'  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
lurj-,  these  were  discovered.  The  Silvic,  as  they 
are  called* — the  word  means  woods  or  IkickeU  and 
implies  unpruned  luxuriance  of  growth,' — com- 
prise thirty-two  poems,  mostly  in  haxameter,  but 
now  and  then  in  other  metres  less  firmly  mas- 
tered. Some  of  them,  notably  the  first,  flatter 
Domitian  monstrously;  some  describe  In  detail 
sumptuously  delightful  houses,  temples,  and 
the  like;  some  are  personal — laments  for  the  dead, 
for  example,  and  an  epithalainium;  one^  concerns 
Lucan,  and  incidcritally  refers  to  the  crimes  of 
Nero  wliich  even  in  Domitian's  time  were  conven- 
tionally painted  very  dark  in  contrast  with  the 
bright  serenity  of  benign  Flavian  sovereignty;  and 
so  on.  If  we  lacked  other  documents  on  the  pass- 
ing life  of  Rome  under  that  dynasty^  the  recesses 
of  the  Silvse  might  seem  leSvS  dim.  Even  as  it  is. 
any  student  of  the  period  must  explore  them  and 
will  not  find  his  pains  wasted-  But  in  literature, 
as  well  as  traditionally,  tliey  are  incomparably 
surpassed  by  the  epigrams  of  his  contemporary 
Martial, 

>TUc  PrefuH  of  Btfi  Jonsoa*i  Cuilerwocxia  touobea  oq  th«  t«n&i 
Witli  thtf  suu  Imvtf  thr  ancients  tiiLtLHl  \h^\  bmd  of  body  ^jilva  .  .  , 
in  which  ihciT  wrrr  trorks  of  divtrs  aalutt,  snrl  matter  congwlcJ,  us  \hm 
iDuLUtudc  i^li  Uflibcr-ln^i.  prunudcuoualy  ^towId^,  n  wood  or  foir^U  so  am 
1  U>l(l  to  cDlitlc  iLeK  tcurr  pwios  of  later  growtli  \ty  Uiu  uf  Uod^rwood. 
out  of  tZic  uuloitjr  Khrf  bold  lu  tlio  ri>re3l.  la  my  fonner  book. 

"II.  7. 
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MARTIAL 

The  four  wrilep«  Ici  wliom  we  now  come  have 
more  than  one  claim  to  our  attention .  AH  were 
in  full  maturity  oF  life,  if  not  of  work,  imder 
Domitian;  all,  far  more  strongly  than  any  other 
Romans  later  than  the  Aiigustans,  remain  dis- 
tinct and  individual  fi^rures  in  European  literature; 
two  of  them,  Martial  and  Juvenal,  brought  hith- 
erto secondary  forms  of  expression  into  permanent 
literary"  importanf'e;  and  when  Juvenal  died,  who 
outlived  the  other  three,  the  literary  production 
of  European  antiquity  was  virtually  complete. 
Until  the  time  of  Dante,  some  twelve  hundred 
years  later,  no  subsequent  European  writer  achieved 
anything  like  their  eminence,  not  to  epeak  of  that 
attained  by  the  greater  men,  Roman  and  Greek, 
who  were  already  safe  in  tradition  when  these  last 
considerable  makers  of  Latin  literature  wore  alive. 

()f  the  four  only  Martial  fully  belongs  to  the 
period  where  for  our  purposes  we  may  most  con- 
veniently consider  them  all.  The  younger  Pllnj% 
Tacitus,  and  Juvenal  probably  wrote  most  of 
their  work,  as  their  contemporary  Plutarch  proha- 
biy  wrote  moat  of  his.  not  under  Domitian  but  un- 
der Trajan.  The  literary  revival  which  (hey  croiMi, 
however,  had  fully  developed  before  the  end  of 
the  First  Century;  all  four  may  vcrj"  likely  have 
known  not  only  one  another  but  alao  the  elder 
Pliny,  and  Quiiitilion,  and  Silius  Italicus.  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus.  and  St^tius.  Martial,  indeed,  ad- 
dresses epigrams  to  Pliny  the  younger/  to  Quinti- 


MARTIAL 


SOT 


Iuui,>  to  Siliuft  Italicus  no  le^.^  than  fi%^e  times*'  and 
to  Valerius  Flaeriis';  aa  well  as  more  than  one  to 
Juvenal.*  The  fact  that  he  and  Statins  never 
mention  each  other  has  been  held  evidence  of 
theip  intitua]  jealousy.  And  the  letters  of  tJie 
younger  PUny  demonstrate  tlie  intimacy  of  his 
relationH  not  only  with  his  uncle,  but  with  Taci- 
tus, to  whom  he  addressed  the  celebrated  letters 
concerninij  his  uncle's  death.*  Ail  these  men  may 
clearly  be  considered  as  a  contcmpcranr"  RTOup, 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Flavian  em- 
perors. 

So  far  as  extant  work  goes,  Martial  wrote  mostly 
under  Domitian.  What  is  commonly  thought  to 
be  his  earliest  extant  poem  consists  of  four  elegiac 
couplets*  concerning  the  Coliseum,  written  for  its 
public  opening  under  Titua  or  perhaps  for  its 
completion  under  his  brother.  Either  way,  it 
Gxes  the  poet  and  his  times  in  traditional 
memorj'  as  contemporary  with  the  most  stupen- 
dous remaining  monument  of  imperial  Home, 
Like  Senccu,  Lucari,  Quintilian,  and  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  he  was  by  birth  not  It^dian  but  Spanish. 
Unlike  them  he  was  neither  bom  in  prosperous 
drcumstances  nor  ever  in  a  very  favouralvle  social 


>  IV.  U;  Vn.  03:  IX.  86;  XI.  4^  40. 
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»  Ep,.  \1.  Ifl,  «:  ff  p.  flOI. 

'Here  4rc  die  ^nt  viil  llm  fnurth  of  ihcin: 

lUrbiifv  ii>rBDii<luiii  HiWt  tninoiln  ^f^mpliK 
Asa/rius  jitctvL  un:  UubyliiUA  Inbur*  .  .  . 

rnum  pro  citDi'Tia  tumn  Imiurtur  npui.     {Iht  SfJVCtvalU,  I.) 

Ejc^pt.  forbc4r  Thy  pyrainiilt  lo  praiw,  ,  .  - 
Let  Bitb/luli  Lfiuc  int-T-uuiil  Toil  lu  pritt,   ,   .   , 

T^  wundffr  Faiiu-  iibuve  Uw  ml  dun  gru^ 
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position*  Ite  came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Nero;  he  supported  himself  there  hy  hifl  wiU  For 
almost  thirty-five  years;  and  he  finally  went 
baek  to  Spain,  whence  the  news  of  his  <leath 
evoked  a  kindly  though  supereilioiH  eomment 
from  one  of  his  Duinerous  patrons,  the  younger 
Pliny,'  The  tone  of  this  combines  with  the  num- 
ber ot  the  laudatory  verses  he  addressed  to  the 
rich  but  dull  Stilus  Italicus  to  imply  bis  un- 
enviable condition.  The  Fifth  and  the  Sex'enth 
Satires  of  Juvenal  give  a  probably  overcharged 
and  certainly  resentful  account  of  how  hterarj' 
clients  were  treated  by  First  Century  Romans; 
in  comparisoD  the  Grub  Street  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury London  seems  a  fortress  of  affluent  self- 
respect.  That  Martial,  so  circumstanced,  often 
kept  his  temper  is  to  his  credit. 

On  the  whole,  he  may  be  counted  among  the  few 
men  of  letters  who  have  achieved  something  like 
greatness  by  completely  understanding  their  lim- 
itations. He  never  attempted  what  he  could  not 
do  well,  and  what  he  did  was  always  well  done. 
Only  one  of  his  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  epi- 
grams reaches  fifty  lines;^  only  one  other  exceeds 
forty  ;^  few  contain  more  than  a  dozen,  many  only 
two.  Within  these  limits  he  used  language  very 
adroitly.  Up  to  his  time,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  word  e-pigram  retained  something 
like  its  original  Greek  meaning  of  inscription^ 
Any  short  poem  which  might  conveniently  be  cut 
in  stone  was  properly  so  described.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  epigrams  of  Ca!- 
limachus.  More  than  any  one  else  Alartial  gave 
the  word  its  later  and  permaaeot  meaning,  which 

>Kp,  m,  ei.  ■111,58.  'T,**. 
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implies  keen  wit  and  sliarp  point,  sucK  as  cut  into 
memory  and  stick  there.  The  substance  oF  his 
epigrams  is  widely  various.  Some,  like  those  ad- 
dressed to  Siliiis  ItaUciis  and  Pliny,  and  his  fre- 
quent adulations  of  Doraitianj  are  elahornte  pieces 
of  flattery,  for  which  he  was  pruhaibly  well  paid; 
many,  wliieh  are  eattreuiely  and  often  obscenely 
&busivej  would  look  like  deliberate  blttckmail  if 
we  did  not  *wcept  his  assurance  that  he  never 
published  the  real  names  of  persons  thus  lam- 
pooned or  attacked;  the  most  memorable— and 
they  are  numerous — are  inimitable  snap-shots  of 
4huly  life  at  Rome;'  and  a  few.  though  probably 
made  to  order,  are  exquisitely  tender.  There 
are  nowhere  lovelier  elegiacs  than  he  wrote  in 
memoiy  of  a  little  girl  whooi  he  calls  Erotion:^ 

^^K  Ruic  tlbi,  Fronto  p^t^r,  g^netrix  FlacotllA,  pueltAin 
^^^H  Oacultt  coiiijiitfiidu  ([cliL'i&flqutr  uiinji. 

^^H  Parvulu,  ue  iii^ras  horrescut  Erotioa  uubraa 
^^^H  Oraqitc  TttrUvrei  |>rodigiusa.  L'uiiia. 

^^^1  Impletura  fuit  acxtac  modo  frigoru  bninuc, 
^^H  Vixisset  totideni  tii  minus  ilia  dies, 

^^H  Iinter  torn  veterca  ludat  lasriva  p&tronca 
^^^^  Kt  nom^D  blatso  girriat  ore  metiin. 

W  Terra,  gravis  fueris;  noo  fuit  ilia  tibL 

g  (To  tii««.  fiitb«r  Fronto,  and  to  my  motlier  Fluc^illfi  too. 

1  I  w-ud   Ihls   girt    iity    pel   und   djirling^     Du  not  let    litUc 

I  Erotion  be  frii;btened  by  the  dark  or  by  the  dreadhil  bark 
W  of  lb<?  wnlrh-dng  below.  Sbe  w»ut<l  bavv  known  the  full 
I  chill  of  a  fiixth  wmtcr,  if  she  bad  lived  only  six  days  more 
I  Mfty  she  piny  unv  with  yoii  d^nr  old  friendn,  und  li^p  my 
f         oatoc  in  ber  baby  vuiee.     May  h^rd  clcxU  not  touch  bcr 

Boft  bouefi;  and.  Earth,  lie  not  heavy  on  her;  ihe  never  was 

to  dm,) 
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Boi  Jonson's  lines.  On  My  Firsl  Daughter,' 
DatEkcd  Mary,  echo  this  Flavian  l^itin: 

...  At  kIx  moQtiui'  end  she  parled  hence 

With  fto-fety  of  her  iiiuoci^Doe; 

Whoup  son!  Heaven's  queea.  whose  name  she  bean. 

In  comfort  of  lici  mother's  IfiarH, 

Hath  placed  amongst  her  virgin-train; 

Whf-TC,  while  that  stvrrM  doth  rcnudn. 

The  gFJkVV  parlakes  the  fleshJy  birtii. 

Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  Earth. 

The  collection  of  Epigrams  where  Jonson  pub- 
liished  these  pretty  lines  in  1616  is  easily  acces- 
sible in  any  edition  of  hig  works  or  poema. 
Though  never  slavishly  translated  from  Martial, 
the  verses  are  throughout  saturated  with  his 
spirit — none  more  so  than  the  quatraiD  addressed  to 
his  Ghost  :^ 

Martial*  thou  gav'at  far  nobler  eptgmms 

To  thy  Domitian  than  1  can  my  Jxvme*:* 

But  in  my  myal  sabjet^l  1  pAss  thee, 

Thou  flattercdst  thine,  mine  cannot  Mattered  be. 

Glance  at  the  epigrams  of  Jonson;  then  glance 
at  the  Hesperides  of  Robert  Ht^rrick,  publi^ed 
thirty  years  later  and  as  much  more  charming  tn 
their  light  grace  as  they  are  le-ss  robust;  and, 
combining  your  impressions^  you  will  have  found 
in  lasting  English  sometliing  very  hke  what  de- 
lighted Flavian  Rome  in  MarliaPs  epigrams. 
That  Herrick  could  not  have  existed  without 
Jonson  is  evident;  no  more  could  Jonson  have 
existed  without  Martial — nor  for  that  matter 
could  any  European  writer  of  epigrams  from  the 

'JooAuEt:  Rpljinuoi»  XXIL  'Jmsua;  Epi^nv^  XXXVL 
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reign  of  Doniitiari  to  Uiis  day.  The  mould  in 
which  he  exv^l  wit  remains  unbrokeiK  One  p(.'r* 
plcxiug  Tv^uh  fallows,  Evt-n  Herrick,  mid  still 
mure  Junsun,  permits  hirji!*;eir  a  degree  of  ob- 
Bccriily,  of  coiirscness,  und  of  v]Ujj>enLtiQU  which 
any  one  who  knows  Seventeenth  Cenlurj'  Eng- 
[land — the  England  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Pu* 
riUins,  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell — must  instantly  perceive 
to  give  a  distorted  or  at  best  a  very  incomplete 
DOtion  of  the  world  they  wrote  in.  An  obvious 
leason  for  thi^  is  that  writing  at  a  time  with  a 
great  future  before  it  they  modelled  their  work 
on  Martial'sj  produced  when  imperial  antiquity 
vvres  on  the  verge  of  its  decadence.  Classic  now 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  JVIartial  has  been  tra- 
ditionally held  more  certainly  authoritative.  But 
quite  apart  from  his  own  countless  passages  whicli 
are  free  from  evil,  there  is  fair  reason  to  doubt 
whether  even  Flavian  Rome  was  quite  so  black  as 
he  often  seems  to  paint  it. 


VI 

THE  YOUNGER  PLINY 

To  correct  or  modify  a  too  vile  impression  of 
Koman  society  under  the  Flavian  emperors,  one 
need  only  turn  to  the  Letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny. ^  Compared  with  their  models,  the  far 
more  numerous  and  lews  meticulously  revised  let- 
ters of  Cicero,  they  doiiIitle=ss  have  a  secondary 
aspect  of  studioui4  artilicittlily.     Taken  by  thcm- 

^  Mdiaolh'i  ruimimtily  lympathclic  tni[u1iiticii].  ft  1740.  u  Imppil^f  r^ 
fkrinlBl  ID  the  Ujeh  Cludc  nlLliaa  of  the  LeltefB,  No  tntuktioa  of  Cic< 
nn'B  Iflttert  u  anywhcfe  aeni  w  good. 
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ffclve«  tbey  give  a  remarkably  wide  survey  of  fife 
and  charaoler  from  ihe  standpoint  of  a  cultivated 
and  prosperous  Flavian  geDtleman,  In  tJm  as- 
pect as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  each  letter  is 
politely  confined  to  a  single  subject,  they  have  a 
certain  analogy  to  the  English  essays  of  Steele 
and  of  Addison.  Like  these,  too.  thej*  present  in 
a  new  light  the  conditions  about  them.  If  we 
knew  England  from  1675  to  1725  only  through 
what  may  broadly  be  called  the  Comedy  of  the 
KestoratioQ^  we  might  hardly  suspect  that  it 
contained  such  men  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley- 
If  we  knew  Flavian  Home  only  from  the  flash- 
ing sketches  of  Martial  and  the  lurid  memories 
of  Juvenal,  we  might  never  dream  that  such  men 
as  Coreltius  Rufus^  and  Spurinna,*  or  such  women 
&s  Arna*  and  the  little  daughter  of  Fundanus/ 
were  nu  less  part  of  it  than  rascals  like  Regulus* 
or  tlie  brutal  slaves  who  played  the  devil  with 
Larcius  Macedo,'  The  difference  between  the 
Tatler  or  the  Spectator  and  tlje  Letters  of  Pliny 
is  that  the  former  present  life  under  the  guise  of 
fiction  and  that  tlie  latter  touch  on  it  directly. 
But  so,  to  lake  another  Enghsh  example,  does 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella;  and,  to  ramble  on 
through  the  later  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole,  the  anecdotes  in  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  and  the  Journals  of  John  Wesley  are 
contemporary. 

The  Letters  of  Pliny  may  here  and  there  re- 
mind us  of  any  or  all  of  these,  except  that  they  are 
res-ised  in  detail  with  something  like  Horatian 
a£siduit>\    You  can  hardly  avoid  the  notion  that 
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when  it  came  to  style  lliis  excelleiit  man  attempted 
to  oiit-Cic«ro  Cicero,  and  therefore  came  nowhere 
near  the  comparatively  free  manner  wliich  often 
makes  tlie  letters  of  Cicero  seem  the  best  thing  he 
left  behind  him.  Apart  from  this  polUhed  liard- 
ness  of  surface,  Pliny  stays  good  reading  still, 
particularly  if  you  approach  him,  as  you  should 
always  approach  good  reading,  not  too  seriou:ily. 
Turn  his  pages  carelessly,  as  you  might  turn  those 
of  the  Queen  Anne  essayists;  read  when  the  mood 
seizes  you;  and  before  long  you  will  find,  without 
knowing  how,  that  he  has  given  you  a  distinct 
DotioQ  not  only  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished 
character,  but  of  the  not  yet  desperate  Roman 
world  where  he  managed  to  keep  out  of  serious 
trouble.  His  Greek  philosopher,  Euphrates,'  for 
example,  resembles  Plutarch  rather  than  the  "Gree- 
culus  esuriens*' — which  may  be  rendered  in  collo- 
quial American  terras  "hungry  Ultle  Dago*' — of 
Juvenal.'  His  descriptions  of  country  bouses,*  of 
natural  curiosities/  of  works  of  art,*  and  of  liter- 
ary pursuits*  are  very  pleasant.  His  clear  and 
interesting  accounts  of  legal  matters'  deser\'e 
prayerful  study  by  Eogliah  and  American  lawyers 
who  may  prefer  not  to  annoy  their  readers.  And 
his  Tenth  Book,  which  consists  wholly  of  his 
correspondence  while  a  provincial  governor  with 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  appears  not  to  have  been 

>Ep,.  1. 10. 
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elftborateJy  revised  for  literary  effect,  has  pre- 
served an  excellent  model  of  whal  oonscientious 
administration  ought  to  be. 

Like  the  ttncle  who  adopted  him,  he  was  bom  a 
gentleman  of  Coino>  and  paaged  most  of  his 
life  in  high  ofRrial  and  axial  condition  at  Rome. 
Like  many  kindly  men  so  circnmstatice*!  through- 
out history,  tie  never  forgot  or  neglected  his  na- 
tive place,  partly  perhaps  because  there  are  few 
more  innocent  joys  than  being  recurrently  wel- 
comed home  and  heartily  celebrated  there  aa  a  suc- 
cessful favourite  son.  Apart  from  his  letters  about 
the  destruction  of  Berculaneum  and  Pompiui, 
on  which  we  have  already  tomied/  his  most 
widely  remembered  are  that  concerning  ghosts,* 
and  those  which  he  exchanged  with  Trajan  when 
not  quite  sure  how  to  deal  with  the  imcompro- 
misiog  behaviour  of  Christians  in  a  world  previ* 
ously  blest  with  religious  toleration.'  Even  these^ 
we  may  fully  admit,  do  not  reveal  him  as  exactly 
a  great  man.  If  he  had  been,  he  could  hardly 
be  accepted  as  beyond  perodventure  a  typical 
man  of  Ins  time.  The  great  must  always  be  few 
and  solitary,  rising  constantly  larger  through  the 
perspective  of  the  centuries.  But  only  a  time  still 
great  could  have  bred  so  great  a  gentleman  as  we 
come  to  know  when  we  come  to  know  the  younger 
PBny. 

VII 


TAcrros 

Whoever  even  begins  to  know  the  works  of 
Tacitus  must  instantly  rccogni.'te  him,  too,  as  a 
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great  gentleman.  At  the  same  time  he  reveals 
himself,  at  lea^t  m  literature,  as  a  great  man-  The 
fii€bt  of  Ills  life  are  little  known.  We  have  glimpses 
of  him  in  a  tlo?:eii  or  more  of  Pliny's  Ijeltera,*  one 
of  which,  addressed  to  h!m,  begins  "I  predict,  and 
1  am  apt  to  be  right,  that  your  histories  will  last."* 
They  were  evidently  intimate  friends,  sympatlietic 
too  as  ofBciaU  and  as  men  of  letters.  Ilis  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Agricola,  whose  career,  as  he  has  re- 
corded it,  was  among  the  most  wholesomely  dis- 
tinguished of  the  First  Centur>'  of  the  Cfesars. 
But  where  he  was  born,  who  were  his  ancestors, 
and  when  he  died  nobody  now  knows.  His 
grandeur  therefore,  strongly  individual  though  he 
be*  boa  a  touch  of  half-Homeric  impersonality. 

A  few  things  about  him  are  nevertheless  clear. 
Probably  born  under  Claudius,  he  waa  undoubt- 
edly old  enough  to  remember  tlw  worst  years  of 
Nero  and  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the  year  69. 
Under  Vespasian,  he  was  already  in  office.  He 
was  fully  mature  under  Titus  and  Domitian;  and 
if  he  outlived  Trajan,  under  whose  beneficent  rule 
his  principal  works  were  written,  it  cannot  have 
been  for  more  than  a  little  while*  His  later  years 
were  passed,  to  l>e  sure,  not  in  tlie  dark  days  of 
the  First  Centnrj',  but  in  the  brighter  days  of 
the  Second.  His  personal  memories,  however, 
included  the  most  ominous  threatenings  of  the 
rising  delude  whlcli  before  very  long  wa.**  to  sul>- 
mergr  antique  civilisation.  And  as  he  wnjteotily 
of   titne»  within   tlie  memory   of  men   whom   he 
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knew  well,  it  not  within  hia  own,  the  final  effect 
of  his  work  is  tike  that  of  a  grim  epilogue  to  the 
world-tragedy  whose  buoyant  prologue  was  writ- 
ten a  thousand  years  before  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey, 

His  literary  manner — style  il  you  prefer  the 
word — has  the  conscious  oddity  of  a  time  when 
tngenious  phrase-making  had  long  been  the  fash- 
ion. He  could  master,  however,  a  tendency  which 
masters  most  men.  The  power  of  his  compact 
words  more  than  redeems  their  artifice;  they  defy 
at  once  for^ctfulncss  and  alteration.  To  take  a 
few  examples,  of  widely  ditfcrent  kinds,  try  as 
long  OS  you  like  to  put  into  English  an  aphorism 
imbedded  in  the  nol)le  paragraph  which  closes 
his  life  of  Agricola:'  ''Is  verus  honos,  ea  conjunc- 
tissimi  cujusque  pietas."  What  it  means  is  clear 
enough:  "True  honor  is  the  loving  respect  of  all 
who  arc  nearest";  but  this  gives  hardly  more 
notion  of  what  Tacitus  has  said  than  if  the  words 
meant  different  things.  Or  tAke  his  statements  of 
a  healthy  virtue  and  of  an  insidious  vice  obser\*a- 
ble  among  the  German  Barbarians :  " Sera  juvenum 
Venus,"  he  writes,'  "eoque  inexhausta  pubertas" 
("Their  animal  passions  come  late,  so  they  breed 
with  full  vigour");  and  again,'  "Sine  apparalu, 
sine  Llandimentis  ejEpt^llunt  famem;  adversus  siUui 
non  eadem  temperantia.'*  ("Without  sauce  or 
ceremony  they  get  rid  of  hunger;  in  combatting 
thirst  they  are  less  moderate-")  These  English 
words  tell  what  he  means  but  not  how  he  put  it; 
you  would  be  at  pains  to  imprison  in  any  other 
terms  tlian  his  the  implicit  sarcasm  with  which 
he  calls   to  mind   the  juvenile  laseiviousness   of 
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imperial  Rome,  and  the  profligate  extravagances 
of  Roman  fi^sLing.  Passages  from  liia  historical 
work  are  still  tnore  characteristic.  Ilia  narrative 
is  too  trenchant  for  disguiite  even  by  translation. 
Whoever  has  read  ot  Galba's  end/  and  Otho'fl,* 
and  tfiat  of  MtelUus/  can  hardly  forget  how  the 
surging  mol>  in  the  Forum  overwhelmed  the 
isXem  old  man  for  a  little  while  imperial,  or  how 
nothing  in  the  life  of  the  usxirping  Neronic  deb- 
auchee became  him  like  the  leaving  it,  or  how  the 
Roman  populace  watched  as  they  would  watdi  a 
show  the  last  attempt  to  withstand  the  Wctori- 
ous  troops  of  Vespasian  on  behalf  of  the  fat  sover- 
eign whose  end  was  too  ugly  to  be  pitied.  "De- 
formitas  exitus  misericordiam  ubatulcrat"* — are 
the  four  words  which  those  last  eight  feebly  try 
to  represent  in  English.  It  is  just  as  useless  to 
attempt  translation  of  the  eight  Latin  words  in 
which  Tacitus  teLs  how  when  the  terrified  VitelHus 
waa  beaten  to  death  the  crowd  abused  him  as 
vilely  as  they  had  fawned  on  him  when  he  was 
alive:  " Vulgus  eadem  pravitatc  tnscctabatur  inter- 
fectum  qua  foverat  vivcnlcm-"*  No  other  words 
than  his  own  can  quite  reproduce  the  power  with 
which  Tacitus  makes  one  feel  the  momentary  thrill 
of  horror  when  frightened  lookers-on  suddenly  per* 
ceived  that  Galba — the  first  fleeting  incarnation 
of  Caesar  who  could  nowise  claim  kinship  with  the 
mighty  Julius, — was  falling  before  their  very  eyes: 
**Ne<jue  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox."'  ("Neither 
gentle  nor  simple  uttered  a  single  sound/')  We 
need  his  own  very  syllables  fully  to  marvel  at  the 
tremendous  antithesis  with  which  he  contrasts  Ihc 
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opinions  concerning  Otho  and  VitclUus  entertained 
by  llomans  uncertain  as  to  which  must  presently 
be  their  sovereign:  "Vitellius  ventre  et  gula  sibi 
inhonestus,  Otho  luxu  seevitia  audacia  reipubUcte 
exitiosior  ducebatur/''  ("The  belly  and  gullet 
of  Vitellius  were  held  damaging  to  himself;  the 
lechery,  cruelty,  and  rerklesanpss  of  Otho  more 
threatening  to  the  State,")  And,  memorable 
though  the  p^?iage  be  in  any  form,  none  but 
those  who  have  compared  translations  with  the 
original  Latin  can  ever  fully  appreciate  the  firm 
strokes  of  Tacilns  when  he  records  hrjw  the  stanch 
TIelvidius  Pnscns  behaved  in  Ihe  Senate  on  the 
.accession  of  Vespasian.* 
^  Apart,  however>  from  a  style  so  individual  thai 
if  it  fail  to  doniinale  it  may  repel,  Tacitus  has 
quuhties  which  no  translation  can  obscure.  He  is 
the  last  of  the  four  great  antique  writers  of  hia- 
lor>' — the  form  of  literature  least  damaged  by 
rendering  into  other  languages/  He  bears  to 
Livy,  so  far  as  Livy  now  survives,  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  borne  by  Thucydides  to  Herodotus. 
That  Livy  is  less  powerful  than  Herodotus  is 
prelty  clear;  that  Tacitus  can  hold  his  own  be- 
side Thucydides  is  a  tenable  opinion.  He  tacks, 
no  doubt,  the  lar^e  prinmlity  of  Greece;  but  no 
subject  comparabie  in  range  with  the  imperial 
dominion  of  Rome  could  possibly  have  tested  the 
strengUi  of  a  Fifth  Century  Athenian.  And  this 
imperial  dominion  Tacitus  exhibits  to  ns  in  three 
distiiiot  aspeils.  His  Life  of  Agricola  presents 
il  as  on  the  whole  it  must  have  appearecj  to  those 
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beyond  iU  range;  bcre  at  last  was  an  organised 
aystcin  which  could  reduce  tJie  warring  world  to 
wholesome  and  orderly  peace,  capable  too  of  cm- 
bodimeot  in  commanders  us  imposing  for  their 
virtues  as  for  their  discipline  of  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  only  colossal  brute  force.  His 
book  about  Germany  presents,  as  nothing  else 
comes  near  presenting,  the  barbarian  vigour  con* 
stantly  and  everywhere  threjitening  the  Roman 
frontiers.  The  task  of  Roman  Empire  was  not 
only  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  within  its  bounds; 
it  must  also  resist  incessant  external  pressure, 
urged  on  by  obscure  forces — remote,  sliailowy, 
exhaustlesfi— which  were  ultimately  to  prove  in- 
superable. If  Tacitus  had  written  only  these  two 
monographs,  he  would  have  left  us  a  uniquely 
distinct  record  of  how  Rome  was  conditioned 
throughout  the  first  Century  of  the  Ciesars. 
Yet,  even  when  considered  together,  the  mono- 
graphs appear  of  only  secondary  importance  beside 
his  two  greater  works.  His  History  originally  re- 
counted tile  story  of  Rome  from  the  accession  of 
Golba  until  the  death  of  Domitian;  his  Annals,  a 
vast  preface  written  later^  begins  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius  and  originally  extended  to  the 
death  of  Nero-  Tho\igh  a  great  part  of  each  has 
been  lost,  enough  remains  tremendously  to  indi- 
cate tlie  disease  already  fixed  upon  the  Roman  state. 
To  survive,  Rome  had  need  of  health  superb  as  her 
strength;  and  she  was  stricken  with  a  sickness  be- 
yond all  medicine.  Thus  trebly  presented,  the 
Empire  resembles  a  clear-skinned  giant  overawing 
enemies  while  cancer  gnaws  at  his  vitals. 

Whether  the  story  be  altogether  and  positively 
true  is  another  question.     That  he  mes,nt  it  to 
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be  we  can  hardly  doubt;  nor  yet  that  his  treatment 
of  it  went  far  to  fix  in  tradition  the  view  of  it 
which  has  generally  prevailed.  A  familiar  pas- 
sage from  the  Annals'  will  serve  at  once  to  illus- 
txale  this  and  to  suggest  his  Itmitatioos  as  an 
authority.  It  tells  of  the  great  fire  at  Rome  under 
Nero»  and  how  the  Emperor  thought  well  to  hold 
the  Christians  responsible  for  the  disaster*  It 
speaks  of  them  as  generally  "hated  for  outrageous 
misconduct,"^  and  as  an  example  of  such  moral 
filth  as  pours  into  a  capital,  '' where  from  far  and 
wide  abominable  and  shameful  things  of  all  kinds 
gather  together  and  arc  welcomed/'*  It  implies 
that  guilty  or  not  they  were  on  hateful  terms  with 
humanity,*  His  compact  accoimt  of  their  martyr- 
dom, to  be  sure,  which  immediately  follows,  would 
hardly  displease  John  Foxe  himself.  Nobody,  how- 
ever»  would  dream  these  outcasts  to  be  professors 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  parishioners  of 
Peter  and  of  Paul;  and  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
historian  who  thus  misconceived  them  Is  the  same 
on  whom  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  our  belief  in 
the  abominations  of  Nero.  Yet,  right  or  wrong* 
that  belief  has  been  rooted  in  European  posterit>'. 
The  truth  or  the  falsity  of  it  need  not  concern  us 
now.  Our  business  is  with  the  traditions  of 
European  literature.  When  we  come  to  these 
we  may  well  stay  uncertain  whether  any  writer 
of  history"  has  ever  been  greater  than  Tacitus,  the 
last  great  historian  of  classical  antiquity.  A  pe- 
riod whicli  could  produce,  amid  all  its  confusions* 
u  Ggure  such  as  his  was  not  yet  altogether  decadeuL 
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The  last  unquestionably  great  Latin  writer 
lived  at  this  time  still  grE^at;  Uius  chance,  perhaps, 
has  assured  hia  greatness.  Though  httle  is  def- 
initely knovm  about  JuvenaK  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  under  Donution  he  was  a  eontcm- 
porary  of  Martial,  of  Piiny,  and  of  Tacitus;  that 
hifl  relations  with  persons  of  condition  were  less 
cordial  or  less  phant  than  those  of  his  friend  Mar- 
tial; or  that  he  outlived  the  others.  One  tradi- 
tion has  it  that,  exiled  in  Egypt,  he  died  there  at 
eighty  some  two  years  after  Antoninus  had  suc- 
ceeded Hadrian  as  emperor.  Though  he  chiefly 
wrote,  however,  in  the  freer  days  of  the  Second 
Century,  his  opinions  of  the  world  had  become 
fixed  in  the  First.  The  Fourth  Satire,  which  bur- 
lejiques  DomiUan  by  pretending  that  he  summoneti 
liis  Privy  Council  lo  decide  how  the  iargtrst  tiirtjot 
ever  caught  should  be  w>oked,  hapjiens  to  be  fixetl 
in  historic  time;  and  substantially  the  lines  which 
fbc  it  apply  fo  the  otlier  fifteen  Satires  as  weil. 
All  are  based  ou  what  existed 

When  the  l^sl  Flavian  Baytd  Lhc  faiating  n^rld, 
And  Rome  still  cowered  before  a  bald-head  Nero,^ 


During  that  period,  to  be  sure,  Juvenal  ap- 
pears prudently  to  have  occupied  himself  not  with 
aatire  but  with  the  far  safer  pursuit  of  rhetoric, 
then  used  mostly  as  an  elaborate  eKhibition  of 
ingenuity.    Our  nearest  approach  to  it  nowadays 

Ctirn  iAB)  ApnuAimuni  Iwruvt  Ktaviiu  orbaa 
UlUmlu,  «t  ctJvo  Hrviret  Rooh  NemU- 
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is  probably  a  conventiomil  debate  for  a  prize  where, 
whatever  the  issue,  the  affirmutive  und  Degalive 
sides  are  assigned  by  lot.  Practice  i>f  8ucli  per- 
formances, though  often  leading  to  fikUl  in  popular 
appeal,  15  favourable  neither  to  judicial  opinions  of 
life  nor  to  sensitive  personal  sincerity.  If  j'ou 
win  your  point,  you  have  done  your  job;  if  you 
have  done  your  job,  you  are  noisily  commended; 
and  if  you  are  thus  commended  for  work  well  done, 
it  is  hard,  at  Ica^it  for  you,  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  you  arc  an  unmiually  weighty  moralist. 
Thij^  is  parliculurly  the  case  when  you  happen,  in 
the  turmoil  of  this  world,  to  find  yourself  an  under 
dog  or  even  only  to  sympathise  with  such  luckless 
animals.  Juvenal  was  apparently  beset  by  botli 
of  thcdc  insidious  temptations.  His  Fifth  Satire 
and  his  Seventh  describe  the  plight  of  penniless 
literary  Romans  in  terms  generally  thought  to  be 
personally  reminiscent;  and  if  any  great  Euro- 
pean writer  has  ever  assumed  more  incessantly 
than  he  that  whatever  prevails  is  therefore  all 
wrong,  the  fact  remains  unremarked. 

The  form  of  satire,  which  he  hnally  chose  to  set 
forth  his  views  and  of  which  he  has  proved  the 
most  infiuential  exponent,  is  generally  held  the 
chief  contribution  of  Latin  to  the  tradition  of 
world-literature.  Every  other  form  used  by  the 
lasting  Roman  writers — from  Plautus  to  Tacitus- 
was  more  or  less  modelled  on  primal  Greek  mas- 
terpieces. No  Latin  imitation  of  Aristophanes, 
however,  if  indeed  any  ever  amounted  to  much, 
has  been  preserved.  The  kind  of  discontent  which 
animated  Fiftli  Century  Greek  comedy  developed 
in  I^tin  a  comparatively  independent  variety  of 
expression.     Even  Lucilius,  to  be  sure,  who  first 
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brought  satire  into  literature  during  the  Second 
Century  before  Christ,  so  far  yielded  to  Greek 
aUuremeots  as  ultimately  to  abandon  alt  metres 
but  the  original^'  Greek  hexameter,  thereafter  ac- 
cepted as  the  regular  satirical  vehicle  of  Rome; 
but  the  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  used  it  for  pre- 
cisely such  purpose  as,  by  Juvenal's  time,  was 
already  classical  among  the  Romans,  The  prin- 
cipal satirists  before  Juvenal  were  the  now  lost 
Lucilius  and  Uie  still  extant  Horace  and  Persius. 
Whetlier  they  would  have  sufBced  to  make  satire 
more  than  a  minor  form  of  European  literature 
may  be  disputetl.  When  Juvenal  ha<l  done  his 
work,  he  had  not  only  obscured  h!^  predecessors 
for  all  future  time;  he  had  made  formal  satire  as 
important  as  most  forms  of  literature  brought 
into  being  by  the  Greeks. 

Without  troubling  ourselves  to  define  it,  for 
nothing  is  much  more  Futile  than  to  attempt  pre- 
cise de£nition  of  artistic  matters  and  then  worry 
whether  a  given  work  comes  within  the  limits^ 
we  should  probably  agree  that  s;*tire,  as  we  know 
it,  is  apt  to  be  an  appeal  to  dormant  or  dominant 
prejudice-  It  assumes  something,  anything,  or 
things  LD  general  to  be  wrong  or  ridiculous.  It 
assumes  itself,  and  anybo^ty  who  will  j^ympatheti- 
oally  listen,  to  be  intellectually  and  often  moraUy 
superior.  It  exaggerates  and  denounces;  it  is 
often  clever  and  trenchant;  it  is  sometimes  fer- 
vid but  seldom  kindly.  When  it  does  not  make  you 
resentful  it  grins  or  shames  you  into  acquiescence. 
It  permits  itself  excursive  liberties  of  structure; 
whatever  comes  to  mind  at  any  moment  may  pop 
out  if  to  the  point.  Formal  satire,  to  be  sure, 
i»  not  at  present  the  fashion;  nowadays  men  find 
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any  loo  firmly  precedentcd  artistic  traditions  life- 
lessly' formal.  Btit  nothing  can  cvor  suppress  the 
most  powerful  piece  of  satirical  writing  in  our  Eng- 
lish language — the  Gulliver  of  Swift.  This  exhibits 
indi vidua]  man  Grst  as  a  giant  among  pygmies  who 
can  subdue  him  by  their  countless  numbers;  next 
as  a  pygmy  among  giants,  the  stupidest  and 
pettiest  of  whom  has  enough  brute  strength  and 
careless  thoughtlessness  to  frustrate  his  best  wits; 
then  as  sane  in  a  world  of  madmen;  and  finally  as 
foul  amid  the  clean  simplicities  of  beasts.  "Saeva 
indignatio'*  (raging  wrath)  ure  the  words  chosen 
by  Swift  to  describe  in  his  epitaph  how  he  writhed 
under  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time.  With  leas 
lifelong  meaning  they  might  equally  be  applied  to 
the  political  mood  of  James  Russell  Lowell  whca 
he  threw  off  the  Biglow  Papers — the  most  nearly 
lasting  expression  of  satiric  temper  as  yet  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  frequent  though  not  necessary  phase  of  such 
temper  is  implied  in  the  dialect  made  familiar  by 
the  stinging  lines  of  Lowell.  It  purports  to  be 
the  speech  of  plain  folks  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  polite  amenities,  of  the 
simple  OS  distinguished  from  the  gently  nurtured, 
of  your  ever>'-day  hard-headed  Yankee,  A 
healthy  fashion  used  to  describe  such  men  as  the 
common  people,  thereby  recognised  as  the  source 
of  common-sense-  Nowadays  we  are  apt  to  leave 
out  the  adjective,  to  use  the  word  people  not  as 
Lincoln  used  it,  including  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  but  as  if  only  the  lowly  could  rightly  claim 
rights.  One  consequent  difficulty  met  us  a  little 
while  a^o;'    when  Tacitus  described  the  thrill  of 
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horror  in  Uie  Forum  as  the  crowd  saw  Galba  top- 
pling, he  used  the  words  "Neque  popuU  aut  ptcbis 
ulla  vox '' ;  we  now  have  no  terms  exactly  to  define 
liis  distinction.  We  clumsily  contented  ourselves 
with  an  inadequate  translation:  "Neither  gentle 
nor  simple  uttered  a  single  sound-"  Both  popxdus 
and  jilcbs  wc  might  carelessly  have  translated  by 
the  same  word,  people.  But  popului  implies  re- 
sponsibility, meaning  people  of  the  better  sort; 
and  pleb^  impUcs  irresponsibility  such  as  wc  now 
associate  with  people  of  the  lower  sort,  sometimes 
described  by  our  comparatively  new  word  jnob. 
The  compilers  of  Sir  James  Murray's  New  English 
Dictionary  have  discovered  no  earlier  use  of  this 
now  established  word  than  an  evidently  slangy  one 
in  1088,  the  la^t  year  of  King  James  II;  and  they 
note  a  comparatively  familiar  deprecation  of  it  by 
Addison  in  1711.'  It  is  really  a  contraction  to  a 
single  syllable — something  like  that  of  bus  from 
omnibuit — of  tlie  Latin  words  titobilc  vulgiia,  which 
mean  the  uruftable  crotodj  such  as  Shakspere  sliows 
us  in  Julius  C^sar  and  in  Coriolanun.  Its  classi- 
cal origin  may  l>e  a  line  from  the  Triatia  of  Ovid,' 
where  after  mentioning  how  shadows  evident  in 
sunlight  disappear  when  clouds  gather  he  goes  on 

MchiU  sic  ^equitur  fortune  lumina  tvlgus. 
(So  fickle  crowds  follow  the  raya  o!  chaace.) 

That  fickle  crowds  are  not  ill  disposed,  the  scene 
where  Coriolanus  presents  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  consulsLip*  reminds  us  quite  as  clearly  as 
it  exposes  their  fickleness;  and  that  all  the  faidt  la 
not  theirs  duly  appears  in  the  scene  which  follows.* 


I  SpKUtor.  lU. 


'  CDriuluiu,  iU,  1. 
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But  they  are  Qot  to  be  depended  on  for  uiiythiag 
mor«  Ihun  c-omiminity  of  crude  human  I'tnottun. 
This  WHS  memorably  expounded  some  years  ago  by 
Monsieur  Lebon,  whose  "Psyohologie  des  Fouic*" 
has  been  at  once  i^ummarised  and  an^'licisod  by 
the  playful  translation  of  its  title  as  the  Psycholog>' 
of  Fools.  The  French  word  joule  means  very 
nearly  what  is  meant  by  the  Latin  word  milgus; 
we  have  no  exact  English  eriuivalent  sii»nifying 
numbers  and  implying  a  humanly  fallible  ten- 
dency to  unreason  and  other  imperfections  of  re- 
finement. And  by  this  time,  our  plunge  into  a 
mist  of  words  and  allusions  may  wel!  have  seemed 
to  distract  us  from  Juvenal.  He  has  none  the 
less  been  in  mind  all  the  time.  Until  we  can  feel 
with  the  mob,  and  welcome  tlie  dialect  of  Hosea 
Biglow,  we  can  never  understand  either  the  per- 
vasive subconsciousness  of  humanity  or  how  un- 
compromisingly this  underlies  all  trenchant  satire- 
Classic  though  Juvenals  hexameters  look,  they  are 
so  saturated  with  springs  of  popular  prejudice  that 
their  aroma  has  flavoured  all  the  subsequent  satire 
of  Europe.  And  to  describe  the  nature  of  this 
contagiously  unamiablc  temper,  our  English  laa- 
guage  affords  us  no  other  word  than  what  without 
our  plunge,  and  periiaps  despite  it,  would  be  the 
misleading  term  rndgar. 

Unlike  almost  aU  the  other  lasting  writers  of 
classical  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.  Juvenal  was 
neither  a  person  of  quality  nor  disposed  to  gratify 
his  betters.  It  is  not  from  his  temper  but  rather 
from  his  manner  and  his  style — accidents  of  the 
period  when  he  wrote — that  we  derive  our  impres- 
sion nf  his  grandeur,  C^nrnpared  with  Tadtus  aad 
IMiny,  he  may  sometimes  rctmind  us  of  Piers  Plow- 
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man  when  compared  witli  the  Canterbury  Talw*. 
To  know  him  you  must  doubtless  turn  all  his  pages 
more  than  oace,  and  linger  over  phrase  after  phi^aac 
which  has  persisted  through  the  a^s:  "Frontia 
nulla  fides,"'  for  example  (You  can't  trust  looks); 
or 

llniid  ffloili?  emrrgunt  quorum  virtutibiis  obstat 
Rca  auffunta  doim.* 

(It's  hani   for  thotK^  to  struggle  up  vrhote  stnfogth 
Is  sapped  m  xxttxtow  hontii!!) ; 

OF 

Sfd  quia  cualodiel  ipsoa 

(But  who  flhall  guard  the  guurdJam  tiiemnelvee ?) 

Standard  BngHsh  literature  will  nevertheless  give 
you  some  impression  of  him.  Truewit's  comments 
on  women  in  the  Silent  Woman  of  Ben  JonsoQ* 
are  an  admimbly  free,  and  decently  expurgated, 
translation  into  racy  Jacol>e«n  English  of  passage,'* 
from  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Jnve-nal — itself  the  most 
unbridletl  denunciation  of  womanly  misconduct 
in  all  the  literature  of  Europe.  And  the  two  prin» 
cipal  poems  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — London  and 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes — are  exceUently  last- 
ing adaptations,  by  an  Eighteentli  Century  Engli^ 
churchman,  at  the  time  a  literary  hack,  of  the 
Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  denounces  Home, 
and  of  his  Tenth,  wliich  slashes  rather  than  pricks 
the  bubble  of  vanity. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Juvenal  on  our  literature, 
yon  will  fine!  the  Satires  of  DonTie,  although  re- 
pellently  crabbed  and   thus  unlike  him   in   style. 


iS«t.  n.s. 
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constantly'  inspired  with  his  .spirit  and  sometimes 
approarhing  his  power.  Without  him  Drydcn 
cf>uld  hardly  have  written  Absalom  and  Acliit- 
oi^elt  nor  Pope  when  pretending  to  imitate 
Horace  have  heen  so  bitterly  nn-lloratian.  His 
temper  underlies  mueh  of  ByroD's  invectivej  such 
as  oceitrs  in  English  Bards  and  Scotdi  Be* 
viewers.  And  the  distorted  perepective  in  which 
Juvenal  sees  the  better  classes  of  imperial  Rome 
hiuj  lx«D  likened  to  that  in  which  tlie  far  more 
^'mpatbetic  Dickens  observes  the  better  classes 
of  Victorian  England,  He  is  rhetorical,  he  dis- 
torts and  exaggerates;  but  he  is  fervidj  and  If  Tiot 
always  and  indisputably  a  sincere  moralist  he  is  at 
least  sincere  in  bis  moral  pretense;  writing  at  a 
period  still  great,  he  writes  in  the  grand  style  of 
classical  antiquity;  and  while  he  thus  app^s  to 
the  fastidious  taste  of  culture,  he  veils  under  his 
grand  manner  a  kind  of  feeling  which  those  who 
would  praise  it  will  call  popular,  and  those  who 
would  rather  appraise  it  may  more  truly  call  \'ul- 
gar.  He  speaks,  perhaps,  to  the  favoured  few; 
but  he  speaks  for  the  human,  uncritical^  suffering, 
and  distorted  many. 

Another  epilogue,  if  you  like,  you  may  find  his 
work  to  the  world-tragedy  of  which  Homer  mode 
the  prologue*  He  was  contcnnporary  with  Tacitus- 
Both  lived  and  wrote  long  after  the  year  100,  but 
by  the  year  100  both  were  in  full  maturity  of  life 
and  experience-  We  may  best  think  of  them, 
and  of  those  who  made  literature  about  them,  as 
then  grouped  together.  As  a  group  these  men  are 
sccondury  among  the  Latins  only  to  the  greater 
group  which  made  the  First  Century  before  Christ 
the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature.     Plutarch 
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lectured  and  wrote  in  Greek  for  the  same  public 
which  Martial,  and  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Tacitus, 
and  Juvenal  addressed  in  Latin.  And  the  great 
literature  of  European  antiquify  ends  with  this 
SUver  Age  of  Rome. 


THE  SECOND  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTUN 

ERA 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  memorable  writa-S 
who  come  to  maturity  under  the  Flavians  lived  on 
and  wrote  long  into  the  Second  Centuiy.  Though 
they  record  or  imply  impressions  and  memories  of 
terribly  ominoua  and  troublous  times,  they  there- 
fore survived  to  know  something  of  what  Gibbon 
summarised  in  his  famihar  aentenoe;  "If  a  man 
were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
World  during  which  the  coudition  of  the  huno&a  race 
was  most  fa^py  and  proaperous,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus."  * 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire begins  with  an  account  of  its  condition  dur- 
ing these  halcyon  days,  and  then  tells  its  history 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  until  the  last 
trace  of  the  Eastern  Empire  vanished  when  Con- 
stantinople fell  before  the  Turks  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years  later.  The  book  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  ever  written.  The  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1776,  the  year  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  the  last  in  1788,  the  year 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went 
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into  operation.  Fmfeasor  Briry's  introduction  to 
what  is  now  the  atanciard  edition'  clfuirly  fti>erifi*'A 
various  aspects  in  which  the  colossal  work  is  no 
longer  quite  authoritative.  The  marvel  is  that 
it  remains  on  the  whole  what  it  probably  will  al- 
ways remain — so  comprehensive  and  so  firmly  out- 
lined a  record  of  Europejin  history  tlirough  a 
rioren  centuries  that  for  any  who  wish  to  see  in 
perspective  the  period  between  antiquity  and 
mcKlernity  it  can  hanlly  be  superseded.  Further- 
more it  is  a  work  of  admirably  readable  hterature. 
Tls  prejudice  against  Christianity  no  doubt  makes 
its  treatment  of  the  religion  whieh  has  long  domi- 
nated Europe  misleadingly  unsynipaUietic;^  but,  to 
go  no  further,  its  accounts  of  two  facts  immeasur- 
ably important  botii  traditiotially  and  historically 
— Mahometaaism*  and  the  Crusades* — are  probably 
the  best  ever  written,  at  least  for  such  purposes  as 
ours.  We  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves  that 
our  concern  is  not  primarily  with  history  or  even 
with  literature,  but  rather  with  the  traditions  as- 
sumed as  famiUar  throughout  the  growing  liter- 
ature of  Europe.  The  fact  that  Gibbon's  work  is 
itself  a  great  traditional  fact  in  English  literature 
would  alone  bring  it  within  our  scope.  And,  quite 
apart  from  this,  it  so  records  the  general  traditions 
of  European  history  from  tlic  Second  Century'  to 
the  Fifteenth,  that  whoever  wishes  to  remind  him- 
self of  them  should  always  have  it  at  hand- 

Thc  first  three  chapters  of  Gibbon*  summarise 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the 

'Srvbo  vUuiom;  Lnndim,  1IH)0. 

''niFfnuioiui:bftF>t«ntoD  tills  ;>oict  &n  XV  and  XVT  (Bury.  TT.  !-!Sfl), 
■Chapter  L  ^Bury.  V,  SU^SOCJ.     Chaptfira  U  widLIl  MOliQUW  thculiiTj 
(Bury.  V,  .^iTT-tW:  VI,  l-fll). 
'  Cbaplers  LVlll,  LIX  (Bury.  VI,  £5»-MS).  *  Bury.  I,  |-«. 
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Second  Centuiy,  which  he  generally  calls  "the  age 
of  the  Antonines,"  For  ua  the  chief  tracJition 
derived  from  thia  period  may  rather  be  called  that 
of  the  Five  Good  Emperors  who  succeeded  the  first 
Twelve  Cfesars.  From  the  accession  of  Nen^a, 
in  96,  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  ISO,  the 
Empire  enjoyed  a  succession  of  sovereigns  who, 
whatever  their  personal  failings,  so  conducted  af- 
fairs of  state  that  they  seemed  to  realise  the  im- 
perial dn^ms  already  classically  recorded  in  the 
jGneid.^  Though  Nerva,  to  be  sure*  lived  only 
two  years,  and  died  before  the  Second  Century  had 
quite  begun,  his  beneficent  policy  was  continued 
and  developed  by  his  adopted  heir  Trajan,  the 
first  Caesar  not  of  Itahan  birth.  Bom  in  Spain, 
aomcwherc  near  what  is  now  Cordova,  Trajan  was 
already  in  the  second  year  of  his  sovcrdgnly.  and 
well  past  the  age  of  forty-five*  by  the  year  100. 
The  details  of  liis  life  and  reign  need  not  concern 
us  now.  Ue  left  behind  him  a  tradition  so  ex- 
cellent that,  although  he  was  pagan»  Dante  pre- 
serves the  legend  of  how  his  soul,  permitted  the 
grace  of  momentary  infantile  reincarnation*  was 
duly  baptised  and  thus  admitted  to  Paradise;' 
and  the  column  which  commemorated  him  in  his 
own  Fonim  stiU  stands  at  Rome  less  mutilated 
than  any  other  monument  now  so  old  there.  He 
had  no  son,  and  probably  adopted  as  heir  the  kins- 
man who  succeeded  him,  Hadrian. 

Under  Hadrian  the  boundaries  of  Roman  power 
were  for  a  few  years  at  their  widest;  and  something 
like  personal  memories  of  him  traditionally  linger. 
That  his  presence  left  his  name  in  such  diverse 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  Britain,  where  be  built  the 
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first  Roman  wbU,  and  AUiens*  where  the  ruins  of 
his  buildini^  arc  almost  as  apparent  as  those  of  his 
stupendous  villa  at  Tivoli,  and  Eg>'ptian  Thcbea^ 
where  an  inscription  on  the  singing  Memnon  is 
said  still  to  record  the  fact  of  his  visit»  proves  how 
widely  he  surveyed  his  dominions.  The  Castle 
of  Sa^^AngcIo  at  Rome  waa  originally  his  domed 
tomb.  The  lovely  images  of  Antinotis  combine 
with  the  tender  legend  of  this  favourite's  fate  to 
soften  the  mood  in  which  we  might  judge  his  in- 
firmities. And  the  lines  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  compo^  as  a  farewell  to  life  are  lastingly 
and  sweetly  human:' 

AfiTinniA  vngiiTa,  Mnndulft, 

Ho^pCA  comcaquc  corporu, 

Quie  nunc  abibU  m  loca. 

PolUtia.  rigida,  mMuU, 

Ne«  ut  so\es  dabis  jocos? 

(Gentle  breathlet,  ever  fresh. 

Guest  &nd  comriLde  of  the  fleah. 

Wliither  gocst  thou  now  away, 

Pale  And  sLlff,  unclothed  of  day. 

Laughing  no  more,  no  moie  at  pby?) 


Ifis  adopted  heir,  Antoninus  Plus,  was  emperor 
through  more  than  twenty  ye^is.  No  reign  ever 
more  justified  the  saying  that  periods  of  happiness 
are  without  history;  in  tradition  Antoninus  hovCTS 
indistinct  but  benignant.  His  adopted  heir  and 
sucjcessor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  as  good  a  man, 
Walter  Pater's  Marius  the  Epicurean  introduces 
him  in  a  story,  itself  almost  if  not  quite  literature, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  his  time.     Though   he  con- 

>S»  8p«^tcr.  Ni>.  A91  no  N»,  17ia);   ud  Etvyn  ud  CourtKope'* 
«ditioa  of  Pope  (Loodo^  ISTI),  VI,  10T,  SDS,  SOT. 
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scicntioiisly  opposed  ai^  rcvo]utionar>'  the  conduct 
of  the  Christinns,  his  Moclitfitioiis,  which  he  jotted 
down  ill  GrL*ek,  prove  him  at  heart  to  have  been 
something  like  a  Stoic  saint.  The  column  raised 
in  liis  memory  at  Rome  remains  there  ihc  only 
rival  of  the  column  of  Trajan;  and  his  equestrioii 
statue,  now  long  placed  on  the  Capitol  hill,  bog' 
never  been  overthrown.  With  him  ended  the 
period  of  imperial  beneficence  begun  by  Nerva; 
it  had  lasted  alntosl  eighty-five  years. 

Jiistly  or  not*  tradition  represents  the  wives 
of  Antoninus  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  both  named 
Faustina,  as  Iuxuriousl>'  corrupt.  The  elder  Faus- 
tina left  no  son;  the  younger  bore  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  the  son  who  succeeded  him,  the  Emperor 
Commodus,  His  reign  of  thirteen  years  resem- 
bled those  of  Nero  and  of  Domitian.  Debauchery 
and  tyranny  led  to  his  murder.  Then  ensued 
a  brief  parody  of  the  appalhng  yea.r  6&,  more 
than  a  century  before,  when  (Jalba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  bad  quivered  momentarily  imperial 
between  the  last  of  the  Julian  djTiasty  and  the 
first  of  the  Flavian,  For  some  three  months 
Pertinax — tradilionally  only  a  cloudy  name- 
was  emperor;  he  was  killed  by  his  own  guards, 
who  are  said  thereupon  to  have  sold  the  sover- 
eignty to  the  highest  bidder,  Didius  JuUanus, 
Three  months  later  they  had  murdered  him,  too; 
and  the  suecession  of  the  C^sars  had  |mssed  to 
an  able  general  of  African  birth,  Sejitimius  Severus, 
In  the  year  200  he  bad  been  emperor  for  seven 
years;  he  lived  for  more  tlian  ten  years  longer. 
Among  the  sltapeless  ruins  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
those  of  his  palace  are  perhaps  the  largest — they 
say    it    was    once   seven    stories   high;     and    Ui* 
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triumphal  arch  U  the  only  monument  of  the 
Forum  now  imaginably  recognisable  by  cy€«  tlial 
saw  Rome  in  its  splendour. 

As  we  shall  remind  om'selves  by  and  by,  other 
CfiP-sars  have  lingered  in  tradition;  but  no  gub«e- 
quent  line  of  imperial  succ<.-ssi(ni  is  anywhere  near 
80  distinct  as  tlie  Twelve  Csesars  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury and  the  Five  Good  Emperors  of  the  Second. 
Something  of  what  impended  may  he  felt  by  any 
who  will  call  to  mind  again  the  works  of  art  on 
which  wc  have  casually  touched.  The  column  of 
Trajan  has  aomethin^  like  Auj^ustan  di^ty;  the 
portraits  of  Antinous  despite  their  beauty  are 
sentimental;  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurehus  and 
still  more  his  bronze  statue  appear  in  compari^ii 
almost  rude;  and  the  sculpture  which  frets  the 
triumphal  arcli  of  Septimiu:^  Scvcrus  looks  rather 
barbaric  than  classic,  Gibbon  was  right  in  be- 
gimiiDg  witli  the  accession  of  Commodus  his  tre- 
mendous narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  and  we  may  believe  ourselves 
equally  right  in  summarising  the  Second  Ccntuo" 
of  the  Christian  Era.  the  last  full  century  of 
classical  and  purely  European  antiquity,  as  the 
Century  which  added  to  the  historical  traditions 
of  Europe  the  stately  line  of  the  Five  Good  Em- 
perors—Nerva,  Trajan^  lladrian^  Antoninus,  and 
Aurelius. 
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LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

aUBTONlUS,  APDl^IUS,   PERVIOIUUM   VSXERIS; 
LUCULN,   GAI^N 

Compared  with  the  two  First  Centuries,  before 
and  after  Chmt,  during  which  almost  all  the  grtat 
extant  writers  of  Latin  literature  came  into  ex- 
istence, the  Second  Century  is  nowhere.  In 
the  year  100,  to  be  sure,  many  of  the  writers 
grown  to  mature  years  under  the  Flavian  emper- 
ors had  not  yet  produced  the  works  which  make 
them  enduring.  But  if  we  ask  for  names  vir- 
tually uiikoown  when  the  Second  Century  began* 
recognised  when  it  ended,  and  still  in  some  kind 
of  existence,  we  shaU  find  them  surprisingly  few 
and  impressively  unimportant.  Suetonius  and 
Apul^us  are  tJie  most  memorable  Latin  aiithorit; 
whether  the  anon^'mous  Pervigilium  Veneris, 
which  here  and  there  may  remind  one  of  the 
lines  attributed  to  Hadrian,  was  written  under 
the  Antonines  or  a  century  or  two  later  may  never 
be  quite  settled.  Apart  from  these,  our  literary 
traditions  from  the  Second  Century  are  not  Latins 
but  at  least  in  language  Greek.  We  have  already 
touched  on  Plutarch,  a  full  contemporary  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  grouped  as  Flavian,  and 
on  the  Greek  Meditations  of  the  last  of  the  Good 
Emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Wlien  we  were  con- 
cerned with  the  First  Century,  we  may  remember* 
we  mentioned  nothing  Greek  at  alt;  that  period, 
indeedp  was  so  rich  in  Latin  that  we  did  not  even 
glance  at  Vitruvins,  whose  famous  Latin  treatise 
on  architecture  was  written  under  Augustus^  any 
more  than  when  concerned  with  the  great  centuries 
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of  Greece  we  had  found  place  to  touch  on  the 
medical  tmditii>n  of  Hippocrates.  In  tbe  Second 
Century,  Latin  literature  so  subsided  that  we  can 
hardly  help  noticing,  together  with  the  Greek 
dialogues  of  Lucinn,  the  Greek  medical  works 
of  Galen. 

None  of  the  men  of  letters  who  came  into 
existence  during  the  Century  is  comparable  in 
scale  with  their  predecessors.  Historically  the 
most  considerable  is  probably  Suetonius.  He 
was  a  younger  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny;  he 
was  more  or  less  of  an  official,  at  one  time  a  sort 
of  private  socrelarj'  to  the  emperor  Hadrian ; 
some  indiscretion  is  thought  to  have  caused  his 
retirement  from  public  life;  and  almost  through- 
out the  rci^  of  Antoninus  Piu3»  he  devoted  his 
later  years  to  industrious  literary  leisure.  Much 
of  the  fruit  of  this  is  lost.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  permanently  known  is  his  anecdotic  biographies, 
in  eight  Books,  of  the  Twelve  Caesars.  The  six 
emperors  of  the  Julian  line  are  given  a  Book  apiece; 
Galba.  Otho,  and  Vitellius  are  put  together  in 
the  Seventh  Book,  and  the  three  Flavians  in  the 
Eighth.  The  new  succession  of  Good  Emperors, 
under  whom  these  accounts  of  their  predecessors 
were  written  are  left  untouched,  much  as  Sbak- 
spere  in  his  plays  concerning  English  history 
wrote  nothing  about  the  Tudors  until,  well  after 
the  Stuarts  had  suceee<led  them^  ho  h&d  a  Imnd 
in  Henry  \TIT-  And  it  may  he  that  the  tra- 
ditional group  of  the  Twelve  Ciesars  originated 
in  the  fact  that  these  and  only  these  were  recorder] 
by  Suetonius.  For  just  his  task  he  had  more  than 
one  qualification.  He  liked  gossip;  he  was  by 
way  of  hearing  court  ^ssip  concerning  both 
present  and  past  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian;  and 
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at  h^si  in  Iladnau's  time  he  probably  Iiitd  access 
to  iJic"  toiig-siTK'c  losl  private  archives  of  the 
Cuesars,  Fop  many  details  about  thctn,  soint*  not 
scandulous,  he  has  always  been  the  principal 
authority;  he  is  a  principal  source,  as  well,  of 
the  most  abominable  traditions  about  Ihein  indel- 
ibly fixed  in  European  memory.  That  he  wrote 
under  what  was  virtually  a  new  dynasty  may  rouse 
our  suspicion  when  we  consider  him  a.s  a  serious 
hi:4torieal  aulliority,  Notliing  can  avert  his  im- 
portance in  anecdotic  tradition.  And  there  cart 
be  little  question  timt  he  is  the  most  important 
historical  writer  of  tlie  Century  succeeding  that 
which  began  when  Livy  was  still  at  work  and 
ended  when  Tacitus,  though  not  vet  a  great  author, 
was  aheady  mature. 

Apuleius,  the  other  Latin  writer  of  the  Second 
Century  who  has  indisputably  survived,  was  an 
African  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  little  and, 
inconspicuously  at  Rome.  Whoever  desires  ligli 
on  his  life  and  character  may  find  it  pleasantly 
shed  in  Mr.  IL  E.  Butler's  translation  of  his 
Apologia,^  and  the  adequate  introduction  pre- 
iixrrH  in  it.  This  Apologia,  to  be  sure,  an  elabo* 
rate  speech  in  his  own  defense,  is  Interesting  mostly 
as  an  eKampIe  of  what  had  happened,  by  the 
Second  Century,  lo  such  forensic  eloquence  as  we 
find  in  ('icero  and  in  Demosthenes.  Their  rhe- 
torical devices  look  fresh  as  nature  when  com- 
pared with  the  vivacious  but  extremely  conven- 
tioiialiseil  artifices  of  Apideius.  His  Importance 
in  literary  tradition  is  wholly  due  to  another 
piece  of  hi*(  work — the  fantastic  talc  whieb  he  called 
MetBtn  or  piloses  but  which  has  lung  been  nick- 
named    the    Golden    Ass,     The    stcwy,    modelled 
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like  that  oi  PetroniuB  on  a  now  lost  Gr«ek  phase 
of  fiction  developed  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor, 
teDs  how  a  by  no  means  austere  youni?  man  is 
mafpcally  changed  into  an  ass,  and  after  many — 
often  unmentionahle — adventures  as  a  beast  of 
burden  is  at  last  restored  to  human  form.  Here 
and  there  it  may  still  be  found  faintly  amusing; 
it  contains  incidenlal  descriptions  of  daily  life 
interesting  to  students  of  histor>';  and  some  of 
its  excursions  into  philosopliy  and  the  like  are 
said  to  be  veiy  useful  to  those  who  would  know 
how  the  Second  Century  was  disposed  to  specu- 
late. So  far  as  Apuleius  distinctly  survives,  how- 
e\'CP,  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  retells,  as  a  long  episodic  story,  the  world-old 
legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.^  Walter  Pater's 
version  of  this  is  perhaps  the  most  surely  delight- 
ful passage  in  Marius  the  Epicurean,"  The  tale 
is  charmingly  pretly;  for  all  lis  sentimentaUty 
it  lia.4  not  vnly  sweetness  but  signitirance:  yet  it 
\a  further  even  than  Suetonius  from  what  still  suf- 
fused the  writings  of  Tacitus  and  of  Juvenal — 
the  grandeur  that  was  llome. 

So  too,  if  indeed  it  belong  to  this  period  at  all, 
!s  the  anonymous  Pervigilium  Veneris,  with  what 
Marcus  Dinisdale'  calls  '*its  haunting  refrain"; 

Lovclrss.    mayst    ihou    love    to-morrow;     Irjviii^.    still    to* 
morrow  love. 

This  translation  has  the  unusual  merit  of  preserv- 
ing not  onl>'  the  meaning  but  the  exact  rhythm 
of  the  original  Latin  line: 

Cnj  amel  qui  nunquam  juaavit:   n"i<li^^  runavit  cnu  amet. 
■  It  runj  from  Bnofc  IV".  «»  In  Boot  Vf.  «4  (Tv^-K  IHJV-OT.S) 
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The  poem  where  it  recurs  is  a  kind  of  pagan  hymn* 
prolmhiy  composed  for  some  festival  of  Venus- 
Though  it  may  possibly  be  as  late  as  the  Fourth 
Century,  it  may_have  been  written  during  the  Age 
of  the  Antonincs.  Compared  with  anything  on 
which  wc  Lave  as  yet  touched,  except  the  five 
lines  of  Hadrian,  it  has  for  oiodern  ears  the  quick- 
ening charm  of  a  lyric  movement  half-way  between 
those  of  our  own  times  and  the  strangely  different 
lyric  measures  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  beauties, 
too,  which  make  one  always  glad  that  it  Las  not 
been  lost.  But  it  is  neither  primal,  like  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  Greece,  nor  grand,  like  the  enduring 
works  of  Rome. 

And  this  is  all  that  to  the  perspective  of  time 
now  stays  surely  visible  of  what  Latin  hterature 
brought  to  birth  during  the  Second  Century  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

The  introduction  to  Fowler's  translation  of 
Lucian^  cleaHy  tells  all  that  is  known  about  the 
most  ingenious  and  most  nearly  popular  Greek 
writer  of  this  period.  lie  was  a  Syrian,  proba- 
bly bom  under  Hadrian  and  dead  after  Corn- 
modus.  During  the  first  half  or  more  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  travelled  widely,  as  a  rhetorician 
aud  a  lawyer;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  although 
he  tarried  and  probably  practised  for  some  time  in 
Italy  and  even  in  Gaul,  he  is  thought  never  to 
have  found  need  of  mastering  the  Latin  lauj^uage.* 
His  copious  work  during  his  later  years,  when  he 
had  turned  from  rhetoric  and  law  tu  philosophy, 
took  the  form  of  animated^  witty,  and  pregnant 
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■  Odord.  1005  ffmif  volumcfl), 

'Tbi^  wc  foax  rcmcmljTA  w  the  cue  with  PtutAK^i;  ^.  p-  I0i, 
LuQAOi.  «cv  A  tilip  of  Ibc  Toapic,  PuwLcrt  II,  M. 
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dialogues^  Wlioever  has  been  able  to  read  Greek 
has  generally  found  llieui  botli  enlerUiining  and 
fitimulating.  At  leRHt  two  of  our  enduring  liter- 
ary traditions  have  proceeded  from  them:  Shak* 
spere's  Timon  of  Athens  is  reniotelj'  derivetl  from 
Luciaa's  Tiiuoa,  or  the  IVItsanthropist,^  and 
Swift's  Gulliver  from  Liimn*s  True  History.* 
Any  student  of  his  times  should  know  him  well. 
But  the  fact  that  he  wrote  only  in  Greek  kept  him 
a  sealed  book  in  Western  Europe  for  hundreds  of 
years;  and  in  Greek  literature  he  can  never  have 
quite  such  di^itj'  as  marked  it  when  from  Homer 
to  Theocritus  it  was  not  onlj'  the  primal  but  the 
only  escpression  of  the  spirit  later  to  be  European, 
^Vmon^  the  translations  in  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library,  Doctor  Brock's  version  of  Galen's  treatise 
on  the  Natural  Facidties  stands  out  as  at  once 
clear  and  readable.  His  introduction  gives  a 
compactly  summarised  account  of  Galen's  position 
in  ihc  history  of  medicine-  This  evidently  takes 
us  jHetty  far  afield.  The  name  of  Galen  has  al- 
ways remained  traditionaL  Precisely  what  he 
wrote  is  not  generally  remembered,  nor  is  the  fact 
— 'incidentally  not  indexed  in  Bury's  edition  of 
Gibbon — that  he  lived  during  the  Age  of  the  An- 
tonincs  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  That  no  Latin  work  nor  any  con- 
siderable work  of  piu^  literature  distracts  from 
him  now  such  cur3or>*  eyes  as  ours,  throws  light  or 
shadow,  as  you  will,  on  the  condition  of  European 
literature  when  the  Second  Century  came  to  an 
end.  The  great  hterature  of  Rome  was  also  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
^  Povter.  I,  31.  i  FoirUr.  U,  ISO, 
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Thougli  by  the  yenr  200,  clussicul  IaIiti  liter- 
ature, like  Greek  before  it,  ^^^  already'  classir, 
there  was  nu  cessation  of  wriliugs  id  the  Latia 
huiguage>  As  the  official  language  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  was  used  and  more  or  less  under* 
stood  for  centuries  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Except  for  the  prevalence  of  French  since  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  it  has  never  been  even  remotely  ap- 
proached as  a  vehicle  of  conmiunication  aoMjng 
Europeans  whose  native  languages  were  different. 
Until  something  like  modem  times,  it  stayed  ever>'-- 
where  the  standard  language  of  law,  of  teaming, 
and  of  serious  literature.  The  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  written  after  1300,  is  the  first  great  and 
enduring  European  poem  ever  composed  in  any 
modern  tongue.  Even  in  the  Nineteenth  Century', 
any  educated  European  could  be  assumed  able  to 
decipher  a  I-atin  letter.  And  to  this  day,  as 
everybody  knows,  Latin  remains  the  world-wide 
language  of  tbe  ancestral  Catholic  Church.  In 
one  sensct  therefore,  it  has  never  died. 

Its  history  as  a  still  living  language,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  Greek-  There  has  never 
been  a  time  since  the  days  of  Homer  when  Greek 
was  not  a  language  in  which  living  men  habitu- 
ally thought  and  talked,  and  they  do  30  still; 
there  has  hardly  been  a  time  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  when  Latin  was  not,  evea  among 
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thodc  who  knew  it  best,  a  foreign  language  learned 
at  school,  just  as  it  is  now.  In  this  scn-sc.  Latin 
baa  long  ceased  to  be  humanly  idiomatic.  There 
18  some  reason,  too*  for  believing  that  ela3^cal 
literary  I^tin  was  never  humanl>'  idiomatic  at  all. 
The  classical  Greek  writers,  believing  everybody  but 
Greeks  barbarian,  had  before  Ihcm  only  the  simple 
problem  of  expressing  what  they  had  to  say  in  the 
language  which  to  them  was  native-  When  Romans 
atteniple^J  to  make  literature  they  were  aware 
that  admirable  literature  already  existed  in  Greek. 
Their  problem  was  to  ri\'al  this  in  a  language  held 
by  the  Greeks  comparatively  barbarous.  What 
is  more,  for  all  its  sentcntioiisness,  it  really  was  a 
far  less  flexible  and  senative  means  of  communica- 
tion- To  improve  it,  at  least  from  times  before 
Cicero,  they  laboriously  tried  to  make  it  as  like 
Greek  as  they  could.  The  more  ne-arly  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  less  it  resembled  the  thoughtless  dialect 
of  their  daily  life, 

Al  its  best,  accordingly,  literary  Latin  was  ele- 
gantly arlifirial;  and  all  the  while  men  were  using 
with  careless  freedom  such  colloquial  Latin  as  occa- 
iiionally  appears  in  tlie  fragments  of  Petronius.  One 
sometimes  wonders  whether  the  monkish  Latin  of 
the  Middle  Ages  may  not  be  about  as  like  the 
every-day  talk  of  im]>er]al  Rome  as  the  speeches 
and  essays  of  Cicero  are,  or  the  studied  classics 
of  the  Augiistans  and  the  Flaxnans.  Be>'ond 
question,  this  barbarous  Latin  of  the  limes  be- 
tween antiquity  and  modernity  aer\'ed  two  pur- 
poses: as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  a  useful 
international  lan^age;  and  whoever  could  easily 
use  it  had  leanied  in  the  process  to  read  currently 
not  only   classical  Latin  literature  but  also  the 
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numberless  important  works  composed  in  Latin 
long  after  ancient  Rome  was  dead  and  gone.  To 
take  a  single  random  example  of  these,  the  Prin- 
cipia  ot  Isaac  Newton,  which  in  1687  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  was  written  in  Latin 
as  a  matter  of  course-  One  curious  result  of  the 
disuse  of  Latin  since  the  Eighteenth  Century 
has  been  futile  effort  to  invoit  completely  arti- 
ficial languages,  like  Esperanto,  for  accepted  inter- 
national use;  and  one  reason  why  worthy  people 
persevere  in  such  effort  ingcnuouafy  revealed  it- 
self a  few  years  ago.  An  ardent  French  advocate 
of  Esperanto,  setting  forth  its  merits  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend^  was  nowise  disturbed  by  the  sugge»- 
tion  that  a  simpler  plan  would  be  to  revive  the  old 
international  language,  current  Latin,  which  had 
long  served  its  purpose  and  already  had  a  price^ 
less  literature.  To  this  apparently  wise  plan,  he 
Mtldj  there  is  an  insuperable  objection;  no  doubt 
Latin  Las  proved  admirable  both  for  international 
coniniuni cation  and  for  literary  purposes — "maiSf 
monsieur,  cvM  In  langue  de  VEglise"  ('*but,  sir^ 
it  IS  the  laogiiage  of  tlie  Church"),  All  who  de- 
plore tlie  influence  of  Christianity,  should  there- 
fore do  all  they  can  to  suppress  Latin.  At  present 
the  tendency  of  popular  education  apjiears  to  be 
in  their  favour.  The  prospects  of  Esperanto 
nevertheless  look  hardly  auroral;  and  as  long  as 
the  Church  persists,  Latin  will  considerably  sur- 
vive. 

Evidently,  at  the  same  time,  this  modem  phase 
of  Latin  has  in  common  with  almost  everything 
written  since  the  Second  Century  a  feature 
which  marks  it  as  different  from  Latin  literature 
and  tradition  before  that  period.     We  need  hardly 
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remind  ourselves  that  even  more  than  when  we 
were  touching  on  the  traditions  o(  Greece*  we  have 
left  unnoticed  much  tliat  would  demand  the  at- 
tention of  serious  students,  nor  that  we  shall  have 
to  neglect  more  stiii,  as  we  proceed  to  later  times. 
All  we  can  attempt  is  to  call  clearly  to  mind,  cen- 
tury* by  century,  wliat  now  seem  the  chief  things 
added  by  each  Century  to  European  tradition. 
Thus  regarded,  we  found  that  up  to  the  Second 
Century  before  Christ  European  tradition,  so 
far  as  it  came  to  hteraiy  expression,  waa  only 
Greek,  To  this  Greek  tradition  the  next  four  hun- 
dred years  added  that  of  imperial  Rome,  ditferent, 
nearer  to  us  in  other  aspects  than  mere  time,  as- 
suming the  primal  traditions  of  Greece  and  un- 
wittingly interposing  itself  between  them  and  the 
future^  but  still — so  far  as  we  have  yet  considered 
it — purely  European.  Thus,  in  such  perspective 
as  ours,  the  traditions  of  classical  Rome  group 
themselves  with  those  of  Greece,  clearly  distinct 
from  any  later.  For  classical  antiquity  was  pagan, 
and  later  Europe  has  been  Christian,  and  Chris- 
tianity— whatever  else — is  not  of  purely  European 
origin. 

Hereafter,  Christian  tradition  becomes  for  our 
purposes  Increasingly  important-  Before  long  it 
had  so  blended  the  other  than  European  traditions 
of  the  Jews  with  the  traditions  of  Greece  and  of 
Some  that  European  tradition  has  never  since 
been  quite  free  from  Asiatic.  Our  next  business 
is  evidently  to  consider  Christianity-  Before 
doing  so  we  have  only  to  define  our  impression 
of  the  condition  in  which  it  found  the  antique 
traditions  of  Europe. 
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Id  ihe  first  place,  as  we  have  already  reminded 
ourselves  again  and  again,  tlie  secondary  tradi- 
tions of  Rome,  assuming  and  appropriating  the 
primal  traditions  of  Greece,  had  not  supplanted 
these  but  had  so  mingled  with  them  that  only 
the  critical  scholarship  of  recent  times  has  restored 
them  in  anything  like  their  original  lustre  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  Europe.  Even  still  we  are 
carelessly  apt  to  tliink  of  Greece  not  as  it  was, 
but  rather  as  it  looked  for  centuries  on  centuries 
through  the  interposed  veil  of  Rome.  Secondly, 
the  Romans,  nowhere  near  the  Greeks  in  intelli- 
gence or  in  artistic  perception,  were  decidedly 
their  superiors  in  common-sense.  Their  language 
has  never  been  surpassed  for  sententious  wisdom; 
nor  their  conduct  for  practical  administrative  and 
military  organisation.  In  the  third  place,  al- 
though they  adapted  and  modified  the  primal 
types  of  literarj'  expression  originated  by  the 
Greeks,  they  added  to  them  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  stinging  ends  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams or  the  formal  satire  which  culminated  in 
Juvenal.  But,  finally,  their  genius  for  govern- 
ment had  fully  developed,  after  centuries  of  legal 
and  political  experience,  the  colossal  ideal  of 
Roman  Empiir — of  a  world  kept  at  peace  by  the 
righteous  power  of  an  all-enibracing  sovereignty. 
This  ideal,  no  doubt,  has  never  been  fully  realised 
nor  often  long  approached.  But  we  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  need  only  watch  how  men  are 
trying  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations  to  be  sure 
thai,  in  altered  form,  this  ideal  is  living  still.  The 
genius  of  Greece  tendetl  to  diversity;  that  of 
Ruitie  to  unity;  and  we  of  ,\jii^rica  clierish  no 
ideal  more  clearly  tlian  our  national  ideal  of  Voion. 
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One  great  tradition,  the  while,  ndther  Rome  nor 
Greece  had  ever  ori^nated.  What  most  clearly 
groups  them  as  purely  European  is  that,  like  all 
gubaequent  Europe,  they  never  brought  into  being 
an  enduringly  potent  rdigion* 


BOOK  III 
THE  TRADITIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


CHAPTER  I 
REUGIOV  AND  EMPIRE 

For  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  as  every 
one  knows,  Christianity  has  been  the  accepted 
religion  of  Europe.  If  our  concern  were  with  its 
hiator»%  its  principles,  or  its  truth  our  task  now 
would  be  not  only  colossal,  but  perilous  and  end- 
less. Approaching  it  as  we  do,  however,  and 
considering  it  onh'  as  the  origin  of  tra^litions  which 
although  unkno^'n  to  chissical  antiquity  saturate 
later  European  literature,  we  may  treat  it  even 
more  summarily  tlian  we  have  treated  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  The  very  sacred- 
nes9  with  which  it  has  been  cherished  by  genera- 
tions on  generations  of  our  ancestors  has  for 
ages  given  its  traditions,  as  distinguished  from  its 
precise  stor>'  and  doctrines,  a  unique  unity.  For 
our  purposes,  it  has  long  since  gcneraliaod  itself. 

Rchgicn  is  a  hard  word  to  define*  The  phase  of 
human  perception  it  concerns*  however,  is  both 
elemental^'  and  everlasting*  In  human  life,  every- 
where transitory,  there  has  always  been  and  there 
must  always  be.  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of 
experiences  closel>'  related  to  our  bodily  exist- 
ence and  to  the  material  conditions  about  us. 
These  we  become  aware  of,  at  first  in  confusion, 
mostly  through  what  we  call  our  senses;  and  what 
we  call  our  reason  gets  them  here  and  there  into 
something  more  or  leas  like  manageable  system 
and  order,    A  convenient  generalisation  is  now- 
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odaya  apt  to  group  our  conjectures  about  them  as 
capable  of  verification  or  disproof  by  obser\'atJon, 
like  the  subjects  of  astronomic  study,  or  by  expcri- 
ment»  like  tlie  matters  presented  for  the  study  of 
chemistry.  The  very  pn^cess  of  scientific  stutly^ 
however,  involves  liEnltation  of  the  field  it  cou- 
cems.  Your  astronomer  is  not  an  authority  on 
poisons,  nor  your  chemist  on  the  dreary  laws  of 
grammar.  No  phase  of  earthly  experience  can  be 
more  uncompromUiugly  incessant  than  the  en- 
vironment of  your  knowledge,  however  esctenave, 
by  things  you  know  nothing  abouL  The  more  you 
scrutinii»e  these,  the  more  iUimitably  ihey  reveal 
themselves.  Before  long,  you  must  grow  aware 
that  what  is  thus  true  of  any  given  man  is  no  less 
true  of  all  humanity.  Beyond  what  we  know 
must  always  and  everywhere  extend  fathomless 
dq>tbs,  variously  aSeeting  ourselves  and  our 
knowledge*  but  completely  beyond  the  range  of 
any  'observation  or  experiment  which  may  verify 
or  disprove  our  opinions  about  them.  Though 
modem  science,  do  doubt,  has  considerably  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  ascertained  knowledge,  it 
has  made  no  appreciable  advance  into  the  un- 
known infinities;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  science  of  the  future  will  be  more 
fortunate*  Intercommunication  throughout  the 
stellar  universe  might  very  possibly  result  in  ex- 
tensive modification  of  our  economic  and  social 
perplexities;  it  could  hardly  bring  us  a  step  nearer 
either  Heaven  or  Hell. 

The^e  dogmatic  names  might  here  give  rise  to 
debate  as  to  whether  there  arc  any  such  places 
at  all.  Alluring  as  this  discussion  would  be,  it  is 
just  now  none  of  our  business.    Everybody  knows 
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what  the  words  indicate,  and  furthermore  that  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  innumerable  millions  of 
European  Christians  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
firm  faith  that  the>'  must  finally  find  abode  io  one 
or  the  other-  To  maintain  that  the>'  have  known 
this  grimly  solemn  fact,  nevertheless,  at  least  in 
any  auch  sense  of  the  word  know  as  would  assure 
them  that  they  must  eat  to  Uve,  that  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  or  that  twice  two  is  four,  would 
be  a  mistake.  They  have  accepted  it  as  true, 
not  because  it  could  ever  be  verified  or  disproved 
by  observation  or  experiment,  but  for  the  very 
reason  that,  as  it  could  not  be,  it  was  evidently 
a  matter  for  a  more  congenial  phase  of  human 
opinion  than  any  knowledge  can  ever  be:  namely, 
belief.  There  Is  a  vast  and  limitless  range  of 
human  perception  utterly  bej-ond  the  limit  of  any 
scientific  investigation.  Concerning  this  bound*- 
less  immensity  human  beings  have  always  been 
disposed  to  make  more  or  less  credible  conjectures; 
and  when  these  conjectures  cr^'stallise  into  any- 
thing like  system  they  are  apt  to  become  what  we 
call  religions.  Superstitions  they  often  seem  to 
those  who  do  not  accept  tlieni;  but  there  are  few 
more  illuminating  pleasantries  than  that  which 
has  described  a  superstition  as  a  religion  in  which 
you  do  not  happen  to  believe. 

Considered  so  generally  as  this,  no  doubts  the 
line  between  religion  aud  philosophy  is  indistinct. 
When  the  human  mind  begins  to  soar  above  things 
earthly,  it  almost  always  tends  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  something  infinitely  transcending  all 
limitation  whatsoever.  Fate  you  may  call  this 
in  philosophic  moods,  or  Nature,  or  whatever 
else;  in  the  moods  more  characteristically  religious 
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men  cnll  it  Divinity,  uikI  Uiroiigliout  the  coi 
of  buiiiAti  record  llivy  Iwve  I>eliev€!d  it  U>  be  pei^ 
sonified,  ^onueljnies — like  every -<iay  Greeks — in 
many  diverse  and  seijarute  forms;  more  ^dora — 
like  orthodox  Chrisliiniss— in  the  furin  of  a  single 
omnipotent,  omni^ieiit*  omnipresent  God.  Once 
thus  personified,  either  through  human  conjecture 
or  by  means  of  divine  self-revelation  to  hmnan 
*ieekers  for  divine  and  transcendental  truth,  the 
gods  or  God  become  objects  of  worship-  And  the 
many  reli^ons,  more  or  less  enduring,  which  have 
marke<l  the  course  of  human  history  are  all  baited 
on  dogmatic  belief  in  one  or  anotJier  Deity  or 
group  of  deities,  who,  whatever  their  peculiar  fea- 
tures, are  generally  believed  to  enjoy  a  durability 
of  existence  vastly  beyond  human  experience. 

Now  although,  at  least  to  us,  the  Kuropean 
mind  appears  inexhaustibly  fertile  in  philosophic 
spcculfitions  and  in  scientific  aptitudes,  pure  and 
apphed,  it  has  never  displayed  commanding  re- 
ligious power.  To  put  tlic  matter  most  simply, 
there  are  at  thia  moment  three  different  fi>'stcms 
of  religion  which  appeal,  each  in  its  own  way,  to 
countlcHS  millions  of  our  fellow  beings:  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  Mahomctanism.  Whatever 
their  *iivergcncics.  all  three  have  in  common  the 
faculty  of  commending  themselves,  far  and  wide, 
to  men  widely  different  in  cvcr>"  way  from  those 
who  ori^naled  them.- -of  being  taught  and  oc- 
ct'ptcd  as  eternally  and  immutably  true;  and  all 
three  were  first  formulated  not  in  Europe  but  In 
Asia,  We  need  hardly  go  further  to  assure  our- 
selves that,  just  as  clcarl>-  as  the  genius  of  Europe 
ia  philoaopluc  aud  scientific,  the  genius  of  Asia 
is  religioua. 
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Of  the  Uiree  great  religious  syslems  still  potent, 
one — llie  Buddhisi— was  physically"  so  remote 
from  the  Roman  Empire  that  it  C2titild  have  little 
obvious  or  direct  effect  on  our  afice^tr.il  Eiiroi>e; 
it  hits  never  prevailed,  indeed,  except  in  wliat  we 
may  broadly  call  the  Far  East.  A  second — -Ma- 
hometAnism — did  not  come  into  existence  until 
the  Seventh  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  Just 
here,  tJierefore,  only  Christimiity  can  histoneally 
concern  us.  How  inevitably  it  does  so  is  clear, 
if  we  slop  to  think,  from  no  more  than  the  fact 
thftt  for  many  centuries  our  whole  Eiimpeun 
chronology  has  beeu  based  on  tlie  date  when  Jesus 
Chriart  is  assumed  to  have  been  born.  At  that  time, 
as  we  have  reminded  ourselves,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  already  established;  born  under  Augustus, 
he  preached  and  taught  in  the  reign  of  tlie  Emperor 
Tiberius*  During  his  eartlily  life,  his  preachings 
and  teachings  could  linrflly  have  impressed  any 
Romans  who  happened  to  hear  of  them  as  either 
unusual  or  important.  They  appeared  to  be  only 
a  kind  of  religious  revival  addressed  to  a  far  from 
cordial  seel,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  Jews 
from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  in  a  rattier  trouble- 
some easterly  province;  and  if  we  niay  accept  the 
Gospel  narratives,  they  were  opposed  not  by  the 
imperial  authorities,  but  principally  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  Otherwise  Barabbaa  would  regularly 
have  come  to  ^cf.  As  for  Rome,  it  wan  extraor^ 
dinarily  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion*  When 
the  Empire  extended,  the  Roman  power  came  to 
subdue  many  and  various  regions  which  had  long 
had  more  or  leas  local  gods  of  their  own*  The 
Roman  policy  in  general  was  not  to  suppress  or 
to  ignore  these  previously  hostile  divinities,  but 
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uiiirs?!  they  were  politically,  so<?Ially,  or  morally 
mischievous  to  adopt  tiictii  with  prudent  polite- 
ness. Thus,  you  might  evidently  placate  tbetr 
worshippers;  and  if  by  chance  the  di\'iniUcs 
should  be  genuine  you  might  at  the  same  time 
placate  and  conciliate  them  loo.  And,  at  lea^ 
after  hospitably  receiving  the  gods  of  Greece^ 
Rome  had  so  many  gods  abeady  that  occa^onal 
new  ones  couEd  hardly  complicate  the  religious 
situation.  All  Rome  asked,  in  return  for  this 
religious  liberality ^  was  mutual  consideration; 
if  Rome  duly  respected  the  gods  of  other  people, 
it  seemed  only  fair  to  expect  other  people  duly 
to  respect  the  gods  earlier  or  later  recognised  by 
Rome> 

When  Augustan  empire  was  established,  this 
convenient  practice  found  itself,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, in  a  new  situation.  Whether  anybody  waa 
then  aware  of  the  fact  we  need  not  iuquire;  at  tbts 
distance,  everj'body  can  see  for  himself  that  a  po- 
litical power  claimiDg  universal  earthly  dominion 
happened  to  be  provided  with  no  god  of  indis- 
putably more  than  local  authority.  The  natural 
consequence  of  tliis  de6ciency  was  a  tendency  to 
supply  it  by  the  recognition  of  new  deities  more 
general  in  scope  than  had  hitherto  been  usual. 
Temples  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome  pres- 
ently resulted*  at  first  in  the  East;  and  long 
before  the  last  of  the  Twelve  Coesars  had  quivered 
out  of  his  feverish  splendours  a  number  of  them 
had  already  been  set  up  as  permanent  imperial  di- 
gnities. The  practice  of  ritually  worshipping  an 
emperor  while  still  aUve  had  meanwhile  de- 
clared itself,  as  an  obvious  method  of  pledging 
allegiance    to    the    estabhshcd    state.     What    id 
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more,  this  was  far  from  unreasonable;  whatever 
the  personal  infirmities  of  the  emperor  as  a  human 
being,  bis  power  and  bis  surroundings^-the  cir- 
cumstanee  of  his  office — gave  hint  as  a  magistrate 
something  like  superhuman  dignity.  This  form 
of  imperial  religion,  however,  was  hardly  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancestral  Roman  tradition;  and 
besides  the  disadvantage  of  evident  novelty  it 
was  burdened  with  at  least  two  others:  as  the  em- 
perors followed  one  another  on  the  throne  they  be- 
gan to  swell  the  [josslhle  number  of  imj^erial 
divinities  at  a  diseonrerting  rate,  and  meanwhile 
their  conduct  in  the  flesh  was  often  such  as  uncom- 
fortably to  deprive  tliem,  even  when  deified,  of 
the  mora!  regard  inspired  by  personal  respect* 
ability.  A  rapidly  increasing  group  of  imperfectly 
reputable  gods  is  an  unpromising  basis  for  a  not 
yet  firmly  established  system  of  devout  catholic 
worship. 

Quite  apart  from  any  deeply  religious  considera- 
tion, accordingly,  there  was  bound  to  be  religious 
disturbance  before  very  long.  Imperial  princi- 
ple was  hardly  to  be  satisfied  by  prolonged  prac- 
tice of  recurrent  apotheosis;  for  superhuman  sanc- 
tioD»  universal  dominion  required  a  universal  god* 
The  general  faith  of  Christian  Europe  has  later 
been  apt  to  hold  this  condition  of  earthly  affairs 
due  to  inscrutable  divine  purpose.  Things  were 
making  ready  for  final  acceptance  of  the  supreme 
truth  revealed  to  mankind  by  one  who  in  the  fiesh 
was  a  Jewish  peasant,  born  under  Augustus  and 
crucified  under  Potitius  Pilate,  Procurator  of  Judaea 
tmder  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 

The  histoid'  of  the  Jews  had  been  in  two  way8 
the  vcrj*  antithesis  of  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
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As  a  political  power  they  had  never  long  or  con- 
fliderabiy  prevailed  o%'cr  tlwrir  adversaries:  but 
throughout  their  national  esistenre  tliey  had  tended 
to  find  increasingly  certain  spiritual  consolation 
for  material  adversity  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
llie  deity  whom  their  ancestral  religion  proclaimed 
to  be  the  one  and  only  true  and  universal  God. 
OUier  gods  might  very  likely  I>e  malignant  spirits 
sufferpd  to  punish  the  sins  of  mankind;  even  sOj 
when  in  His  own  good  time  the  Ix»rd  should  choose 
to  nhine  in  His  glory  tlie  most  potent  of  tliem 
must  shrivel  into  cinders.  Unrecognised  by  others, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  like  the  govenwiient  of 
Rome  was  in  principle  imperial. 

In  its  Christian  version  this  religion  has  now 
pre\'ailed  so  long,  wherever  the  influence  of  Eu- 
rope has  extended,  that  a  bit  to  realise  how  it  ap- 
peared to  the  imperial  authorities  of  Rome  de- 
mands imagination.  To  them  it  was  only  one  of 
a  great  many  alien  religions  which  at  different 
times  came  under  their  political  dominion^  They 
were  prepared  to  treat  it  as  cordially  as  they  had 
treated  any  other^  expecting  only  that  it  would 
be  equally  accommodating  to  them>  When  it 
declined  to  be,  they  were  both  peqjlexed  and  dis- 
pleatjed.  They  had  no  idea  either  of  it^  imperial 
principle  or  of  its  spiritual  efficacy.  They  were 
not  c^onciliated,  at  the  same  time,  by  tlie  racial 
peculiarities  of  the  Jews,  which  have  never  been 
sympathetic  to  Gentiles.  As  has  lately  been 
baid,  there  are  three  distinguishable  aspects  of 
Jewish  character:  the  Hebraic,  sublimely  spirit- 
ual; the  Jewisli,  penetratingly  intelligent;  and 
the  Jewy,  trickily*  slippery.  They  commingle 
in  Shylock;    and  the  tenacious  loyalty  of  Jewish 
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affection  has  often  made  all  three  hang  eoofm* 
ingly  togetlier.  JewUh  dominion,  atrcortlingly, 
none  but  Jews  have  ever  contentedly  accepted; 
even  among  themselves,  too,  they  have  often  been 
turbulent;  meanwhile^  the  aniazing  instinct  For 
self-preservation  evident  througliout  Jewish  rec- 
ord has  always  made  them  repellent  antagonists. 
Nothing  was  less  to  be  expected  than  that  the 
religious  doctrine  of  such  a  people  as  this  should 
presently  appeal  to  anybody  else,  particularly 
when  it  demanded  as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance 
that  every  other  religion  should  be  renounced  as 
false. 

A  few  lines  of  Juvenal'  incidentally  indicate  how 
a  caaual  observer  in  Flavian  Rome  regarded  the 
Jews,  at  that  time  making  occasional  converts 
from  paganism.  Their  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath amounts  to  neglecting  work  for  idleness 
every  seventh  day;  they  make  mysteries  of  their 
fantastic  ritc5  and  sacred  volumes,  and  they  have 
no  such  thing  as  a  reasonably  imaginable  god: 

Nil  prvter  tiubcs  et  arli  uumen  adnrAnl.* 
[TUry  warsliip  nnly  cloucls  an<!  ^vilfiil  sky.) 

Hardly  any  words  could  imply  at  once  more  in- 
vincible ignorance  of  what  has  made  originally 
Jewish  rehgion  world-wide  and  more  ingenuous 
though  blind  recognition  of  what  tlirough  all  tlie 
later  ccnturiesof  Europe  lias  given  it  unapproached 
spiritual  efficacy.  Dealing  with  it  as  we  are  deal- 
ing now,  considering  it  not  as  a  question  of  doc- 
trinal truth  or  mortal  error,  but  only  as  an  incom- 
parably   important   tradition,   we  caunol   fail   to 
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see  that  faith  in  it  has  sustained  and  comforted 
the  weakness  ami  llie  suffering  of  humanity  be- 
yond anything  else  in  our  ancestral  history.  Hu- 
man life  is  inexorably  tragic — a  struggle  of  sentient 
beings  with  an  environment  certain  to  annihikte 
the-tn  in  every  aspect  of  their  liodily  and  earthly 
form.  The  law  of  material  existence  decrees  not 
only  that  all  men  must  die;  so  must  all  races  of 
men,  of  beasts,  of  things  that  swim,  and  fly,  and 
crawl,  and  palpitate;  so,  in  due  course  of  that 
immensity  which  we  call  astronomic  time,  must 
earth  itself,  sim  and  moon  and  stars,  and  all  the 
sensible  universe.  Thus  conceived,  human  experi- 
ence can  truly  express  itself  onlj-  in  one  vast,  re- 
echoing cry  of  despab*.  And  go^s  in  organic 
form  cannot  help  much  or  long;  even  though  you 
grant  them  existence,  the  very  fact  of  their  form 
is  itself  a  limitation  which  groups  them  with 
things  local  and  transitory,  not  omnipresent  and 
everlasting.  The  fact  of  hmitation*  at  the  same 
time,  involves  another  fact — that  something  prob- 
ably exists  beyond  any  limit  which  we  can  imagi- 
nably fix.  Grant  this,  believe  in  it»  believe  it  for 
all  it3  ineffable  mystery  just  and  yet  merciful, 
and  you  will  find  your  spirit  newly  irradiate. 
Death  and  sorrow,  sin  and  pain  shrink  into  nothing, 
if  your  faith  be  fixed  in  a  righteous,  onmipotcnt, 
and  eternal  spiritual  God,  prefigured  even  to  such  aa 
craved  graven  images  by  nothing  baser  than  the 
fathomless  purity  of  the  skies. 

We  stray,  most  likely,  as  far  as  Juvenal  him- 
self, from  any  formal  orthodoxy.  Jewish  or  Chria- 
tian.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
imperial  principle  and  the  spiritual  efficacy  in- 
herent in  the  ancestral  religion  of  the  Jews  were 
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destined  to  become,  for  centuries  on  centuries, 
the  most  profound  and  sacred  fact  in  the  later 
traditions  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  Asiatic  origin,  beyond  anything  else, 
gave  Christian  Europe  a  quality  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  purely  European  classical  antiquity. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacredness 
with  which  Christian  Europe  has  cherished  its 
religious  traditions  has  so  generalised  them  that 
we  should  go  further  astray  still  if  we  tried  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  Our  present  business  is 
only  to  give  ourselves  some  account  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Christianity  as  they  had  gathered  by  the 
end  of  the  Second  Century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
We  may  summarily  do  so  under  three  heads:  the 
Old  Testaments  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Church. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

For  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  past,  the 
Bible  has  been  so  critically  studied  tliat  many  good 
moderns  iiu\  Ut  rcinemljer  how  long  it  was  for  al- 
most all  Europeans  a  sacrosanct  object  of  faith. 
Pretty  lately,  for  example,  an  unr*^generate  old- 
fashioned  American,  sinfully  lanaentiiig  the  drab 
approach  of  constitutional  prohibition,  found  com- 
fort in  Uie  twenty -fourth  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  wluch 
gloomily  predicts  tliis  kind  of  joyles:«nes».  A 
friend  to  whom  he  reitd  it  presently  brouglit  hini 
to  pause  by  eagerly  inquiring  whether  the  passage 
was  written  by  the  first  Isaiah  or  the  sefontl, — 
wliich  evidently  implied  the  friend,  a  man  accom- 
plished in  recent  literature,  to  be  more  mstantly 
famihar  with  such  writers  as  the  lamented  Matthew 
Arnold  than  with  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Now  if  any  one  wiiilies  to  understand 
just  what  these  historically  are,  he  cannot  too 
diligently  devote  himself  to  the  Higher  Critici>nn. 
But  whoever^  like  us  at  tliis  moment,  wanU  to 
recall  what  they  traditionaily  have  t)een  may  best 
for  the  while  neglect  the  Higher  Criticism  alto- 
gether* 

Neglecting  this  advantage  of  modem  enlighten- 
ment, we  may  find  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition  pretty  distinct.  In  substance, 
it  is  a  classic  collection  of  the  classic  hterature  of 
the  Hebrewa — the  ancestral  Jews.    Thus  regarded, 
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it  resembles  a  book  which  should  eomprise  aJl 
i'xUiit  Greek  litoralure  from  Homer  to  Theocritus, 
or  nil  Latin  from  Pkutus  to  Juvenal.  Further- 
more, nobody  ever  questioned  that  every  word 
of  it  was  written  by  human  beings;  tradition,  for 
esiimple,  attributed  the  first  five  Books  to  Moses, 
the  Psalms  to  David,  the  Proverbs  to  Solomon, 
and  the  various  Books  of  prophecy  to  the  prophets 
whose  names  they  bear.  These  men  were  he^ 
licved  actually  to  have  lived,  at  various  times  in 
tlie  historic  past;  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  now 
thoNglit  that,  whether  tliey  wrote  what  has  been 
credited  to  them  or  not^  David  and  Solomon  may 
be  regarded,  for  general  purpose;*,  as  contemporary 
witii  Hoiuer,  and  the  hi^t  of  the  now  orthodox 
prtqjheU  as  flourishing  somewhere  aliout  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  Whatever  tlieJr  historic  dales,  they  were 
hll  venerably  in  the  past  long  before  the  Christian 
Era  began.  For  at  least  two  other  rea^iOUs>  alau, 
Ibey  were  tremendously  venerable  to  the  Jews: 
their  writings  taken  as  a  whole  displayed  a  con- 
stant sense  both  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
consequent  relation  between  God  s.nd  man;  and, 
at  a  time  when  even  primal  Greek  poetry  was  stilt 
often  assumed  to  be  superhumanly  inspired, — the 
first  line  of  the  Ihad  simply  and  probably  sincerely 
invokes  the  goddess,  or  muse,  to  sing  of  the  wratli 
of  Achilles, — tlie  words  of  Scripture  were  believed 
by  the  faithful  to  have  been  inspired  by  God  Him- 
self, and  accordingly  to  be  a  direct  revelation 
through  human  mediums  of  the  will  of  supreme 
Divinity.  Humanly  a  classic  literature  compendi- 
ously collected^  the  Old  Teslament,  accepted  by 
believers  as  the  word  of  God,  became  traditionally 
a  di\nae  unit 
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This  phase  of  it,  incomparably  surpassing  any 
other,  led  to  various  traditional  results.  The 
utterances  of  God  must  of  course  have  aa  author- 
ity beside  which  any  utterance  of  humanity 
shrinks  into  nothing.  They  become  themselves 
objects  of  something  like  worship.  The  least  of 
them  may  enshrine  unsuspected  truth,  true 
throughout  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and  all  time 
that  has  been,  and  all  that  shall  be,  world  without 
end.  Your  pagans  thought  the  cryptic  ravings  of 
their  oracles  authoritative;  your  true  believer, 
despising  such  superstition*  must  reverently  listen 
to  every  syllable  vouchsafed  him  by  the  God  who 
created  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  The  divine  unit  of  Scripture  accord- 
ingly tended  to  become  an  exhau^tless  treasury 
of  oracular  sayings,  proceeding  straight  from  the 
wi-^dom  of  Divinity. 

Now  notliing  can  be  mucli  more  evident  to  the 
devout,  through  all  the  ages,  than  that  God  work?! 
in  a  mysterious  way  lIis  wonders  to  perform ;  and, 
although  His  words  tlirow  Ught  on  the  mystery 
of  His  conduct,  they  neither  completely  explain 
it  nor  always  prove  such  as  uninstructed  man  can 
fully  understand.  Misunderstanding  of  them,  the 
while,  is  perilous.  They  need  interpreters,  who 
must  be  devout,  learned,  and  skilful,  much  as 
legislation  when  carried  into  practice  needs  to  be 
interpreted  by  competent  courts.  The  ofBcial 
interpreters  of  divinity  are  priests,  who  lend  lo 
sink  their  individuality  in  the  common  and  per- 
durable identity  of  their  priesthood.  And  in  any 
priesthood,  where  human  beings  with  all  their 
infirmities  ore  required  to  become  in  many  aspects 
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the  miniaters  of  superhuman  Divinity,  there  is  a 
tendency,  if  only  of  accumulating  precedent*  to 
let  the  fire  of  divine  truth  smoulder  into  the  life- 
Iessnes3  of  formal  orthodoxy.  According  to  the 
traditions  everywhere  accepted  by  Christians, 
something  of  this  kind  had  happened  among  the 
Jews  well  before  the  Christian  Era  dawned. 
Among  the  Jews  themselves,  far  and  wide,  not  to 
speak  of  peoples  not  yet  blest  with  any  revelation 
of  divine  truth,  there  was  consequetit  need  of  a 
new  dispensation.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Theoc- 
ritus^ when  Home  had  not  yet  interpose<l  Its  veil 
between  primal  Europe  and  the  Europe  of  the 
future,  the  reUgion  of  the  Jews,  as  later  Europe  was 
to  conceive  it>  had  begun  to  sink  into  little  more 
than  a  great  aceumuhition  of  oracular  sayings  ob- 
scured rather  than  illuoiinatcd  by  the  iheolopc 
subtleties  and  ritual  formaUsms  of  priestly  ortho- 
doxy. 

To  the  Jews  themselves,  however,  then  as  ever 
since,  this  opinion  has  appeared  abominably  false. 
Until  Christianity  began  to  spread,  their  holy 
traditions  were  little  known  to  others  than  them- 
selves, any  more  than  modem  Cliristians  know 
much  of  anything  about  the  religious  tenets  of 
Confucian  Chinese  or  the  Shinto  rituals  of  Japan, 
or  than  pious  Catholic  Christians,  Roman  or 
AngUcan,  arc  critically  familiar  with  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  or  with  the  apostolic  teaching  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.  The  Jews  themselves,  the 
while,  howe\'er  distracted  by  sectarian  disputes, 
were  not  only  fervently  de\"otcd  to  ever^*  detail 
of  their  already  immemorial  laws  and  ceremonies, 
but  incidentally  apt  to  be  familiar  with  the  very 
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letter  tit  their  Racred  writing!!.  They  remain  so 
to  this  day.  There  are  few  more  poignant  stories 
than  that  of  the  sick  rabbi  who,  not  long  ago,  in 
an  American  dty,  finding  himself  too  feeble  with 
age  ritually  to  adjuKt  some  priedtly  ornament, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and,  with  Yiddish  words 
which  meant  "  Now  I  can  no  longer  be  a  Jew;  now 
I  will  die,"  gave  up  the  ghost.  Such  a  man  as 
this  would  ahhor  the  Higher  Criticism  with  al!  his 
loyally  paasionate  heart:  but  both  he  and  hia  dis- 
ciples could  tell  you  more  instantly  than  the  high- 
est of  critics  just  what  words  have  been  tradition- 
ally cherished  through  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
a^cs  as  ortiiodox  Scripture- 

In  a  general  way.  neglecting  numberless  and  in- 
tricate questions  of  detail  occasionally  disputed 
by  the  godly  and  the  godless  alike,  we  may  agree 
that  these  traditional  words,  familiar  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  to  all  good  Jews  but  not  yet  to  any- 
body clac^  present  their  divine  truth  under  more 
than  one  distinguishable  aspect.  The  most  popu- 
lar of  these  is,  of  course,  the  narrative.  It  begins 
with  the  story  of  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve.  and 
of  their  temptation  and  fall;  it  lingers  for  a  chapter 
over  Cain  and  Abel»  and  then  swiftly  procecda 
to  tlie  time  when  the  sins  of  mankind  were  punished 
by  the  Deluge,  from  whirii  none  were  saved  but 
Noah  and  Ids  family,  with  a  great  many  attendant 
animals,  in  the  ark  which  rested  at  last  on  the 
moiinlains  of  Arantl,  It  goe^  on  to  lell  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues  generations  later  at  Babeh 
Then  comes  llie  more  leisurely  story  of  the  patri- 
archs Abraliitm,  Isaac,  and  Jncob,  and  the  detailed 
account  of  how  Joseph,  sold  into  Egypt  by  bin 
brethren,  made  asjdum  tliere  not  only  for  himself. 
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but  for  all  tliedc  other  children  of  IsracL  The 
ultimate  oppreasJoD  of  their  offspring  by  the 
Pharaohs  follows,  and  the  prolonged  history  of 
how  under  the  tremendous  leadership  of  Moses 
they  escaped  and  made  their  way  after  years  of 
wandering  in  the  de^rt  to  the  sight  of  their 
promised  land,  whither  Moses  was  not  suffered  to 
go  in  the  flesh.  The  conquest  of  it  was  achieved 
by  Joshua.  Then  came  the  period  covered  by 
the  Book  of  Judges^  in  tlie  midst  of  which  occurs 
the  story  of  Samson,  and  at  tlie  enil  of  which  ap- 
pears thf  tender  story  of  Riitli.  (>n  this  follows 
that  of  Samuel,  whirli  leads  straight  to  t!ie  briU 
hant  hislorj'  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  when  the 
earthly  power  of  the  Jews  was  most  splendid. 
And  so  the  narrative  goes  on,  tiirongti  a  succession 
of  kings  good  and  evil,  until  their  accumulated 
sins  brought  upon  the  Jews  tlie  heavy  penally  of 
Babylonian  captivity.  To  indicate  the  stoiy 
further,  or  lo  aiiy  delall,  or  to  point  out  its  occa- 
sional interruption  by  tiiose  elaborate  stalementA 
of  Law  which  the  Jews  held  Its  most  signal  feature, 
is  nee<lless  here-  Whoever  desires  to  know  it,  or 
to  refrcJih  his  memory  of  it,  may  best  ask  his  spir- 
itual adviser  what  version  may  most  prudently  be 
consulted.  Those  who  neglect  spiritual  advice  will 
find  In  ttie  Authorised  Version  of  the  English 
Bible — the  text  of  IflU — -an  admirable  work  of 
litem ture  which  fur  some  three  hundred  years 
was  accepted  as  uniquely  orthodox  by  English- 
speaking  Protestants,  and  beside  which  any  sen- 
sitive ear  must  probably  feel  illiterate  the  clari- 
fying revisions  proposed  by  pious  and  learned 
Protestant  scholars  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Century, 
Any  version  will  ticr\'c  lo  remind  anybody  of  count- 
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less  names  and  incidents  imniemoriaUy  knowa 
both  to  Jevish  tradition  and  to  that  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  but  totally  fitrange  to  European  an- 
tiquity. 

Any  complete  copy  of  the  old  English  Bibte, 
too,  such  as  used  to  be  venerated  in  American 
families  and  enriched  with  Yankee  genealogical 
nx-ords,  will  be  found  to  contain  certain  Books 
which  English  Protestants  have  held  uninspircdt 
but  admitted  to  be  edifying.  Some  of  the  stories 
recorded  in  these  writings,  commonly  called  apoc* 
ryphal,  have  persisted  in  European  tradition, — 
that  of  Judith,  for  example,  or  that  of  Tobit. 
They  have  hardly  the  traditional  importance, 
however*  of  those  believed  equally  sacred  by  all 
Jew3  and  all  marmer  of  Christians  alike. 

A  second  aspect  of  Scripture  may  be  found  in 
the  lyric  passages,  of  which  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample is  the  Book  of  Psalms,  traditionally  ascribed 
to  King  David,  The  use  of  the  Psalms  as  excep- 
tionally consecrated  hyrana  by  almost  all  sorU 
and  conditions  of  Christian  worship  has  made 
them,  and  the  devoutly  distinct  lyric  moods  which 
they  express, — magnificently  Hebraic,  and  totally 
strange  to  classical  antiquity, — unmemorially  fa- 
miliar among  Europeans  of  later  than  classic  times. 
To  a  less  degree,  this  is  true  as  well  of  a  third 
aspect  of  Scripture — the  books  and  passages  of 
aphoristic  wi»dom,  of  which  the  most  tialient  ex- 
ample IS  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  attributed  by  tra- 
Uition  ant]  iLs  own  first  words  to  Solocnon. 

More  characteristic  still,  or  at  least  more  widely 
different  from  anything  purely  European,  are  the 
Books  of  the  Prophets,  eadi  attributed  to  some 
antique  Jewish  worthy  speciaUy  irradiated  with 
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the  spirit  of  God  and  thus  able  to  utter  with  hiii 
human  tongue  the  actual  words  of  mysterious  and 
omniscient  Divinity — to  understand  the  past, 
to  judge  the  present,  and  to  foretell  the  future. 
Here  and  there  in  these  books  are  imbedded  fa- 
miliar stories,  such  as  those  of  Daniel  in  the  lions* 
den  and  of  Jonah's  misadventures  when  he  would 
rather  not  obey  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  ^  to 
Nineveh.  In  general,  however,  the  words  of  the 
prophets  are  less  comprehensible.  They  often 
profess  to  be  uttered  in  moments  of  vision,  of  in- 
spiration, of  what  we  may  call  possession  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  They  denounce  the  sins  of  men» 
the}'  dwell  on  the  punishments  which  these  have 
brought  on  the  sinners  and  all  about  them,  they 
predict  deeper  aorrow  and  suffering  still  for  those 
who  persevere  in  iniquity,  and  yet  they  promise 
victory  and  consolation  to  them  that  will  serve 
God  with  all  their  hearts.  They  tremendously 
preach  a  morality  unlike  that  of  any  mere  phi- 
losophy however  noble,  for  essentially  it  is  a  mo- 
rality not  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  mind,  or  of  any 
aspect  of  the  body,  but  rather  of  the  ineffable 
spirit-  For  this  they  claim  the  authority  of  eter- 
nally divine  sanction;  they  arc  the  conduits  of 
the  spoken  will  of  God.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  their  solemnity;  nothing  can  avert 
the  pitilessly  just  penalties  of  sin,  accumulating 
vast  material  and  earthly  misery  among  the  godly 
as  well  as  among  the  godle-ss.  But  those  who 
dwell  in  the  spirit  need  never  despair;  nothing 
can  quell  the  Simula  of  the  righteous;  nothing  can 
abate  the  flood  of  consolation  forever  surging  from 
the  boundless  iii6nihule  nf  God,  And  in  Goil's 
good  time,  His  will  shall  Bnally  prevail.     A  Mes- 
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siah^an  Anointed  one* — shall  work  the  wonder. 
The  term  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  Old  Tc^tu- 
ment;  but  what  it  signifies  is  mystcrioualy  set- 
forth  in  such  glowings  as  these  of 

Rapt  Isaiah'fl  witd,  prophetic  firc:^ 

For  tmto  MS  a  ^^hild  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  19  pven:  and 
the  govcrmiient  sUnll  l>e  tijKjn  hia  shoulder:  ancl  his  name 
shull  be  called  Wonderful*  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God« 
The  «veTla;3L[iig  Father,  The  Priiioc  of  Peace.'  ,  .  . 

And  Iherp  ahntl  irorne  forth  n  rod  oat  oX  the  stem  nf  J^«w, 
and  a  Bran<^h  ahall  grow  out  of  his  roots:  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  shali  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
unders landing,  th^  spirit  of  cuuusci  and  migbU  lUe  ^irit 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  Uie  Lord.*  -  .  , 

And  righleousneee  «hal)  be  the  girdle  of  hia  loina,  and 
faitlifuhj^'jfi  the  i^irdle  of  his  retnA.  Tbe  wolf  aliio  fihall 
dwell  K^ith  tbe  Uinb»  and  tbe  leopard  Bhall  He  down  with  the 
kid;  arul  the  cair  and  tbe  jroiing  Hon  and  the  fatliDif  U>* 
gether;  and  a  littb  ohild  fihati  lead  them.* 

Again,  and  more  than  before,  wc  may  well  he 
straying  from  both  sound  scholarship  and  formal 
orthodoxy.  Even  so,  as  our  concern  is  with  the 
traditions  of  European  literature,  wc  need  not  hold 
ourselves  all  wrong-  We  have  attempted  only  to 
perceive  how  Europe  has  supposed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, itself  accepted  as  divinely  inspired,  to  have 
presented  itself  to  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  contained  the  classic  version  of  their 
national  history,  as  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  a  time  later 
than  that  of  the  brightest  glory  of  Greece.     It 

■  Thii  it  the  liti^nl  nwflcin^  of  thv  Grrric  word  ChriMatt  nnv  ooinnxtily 
mppowd  to  be  ft  p«nantl  turae  of  Juiu- 
<  Bunu:  Cotbin^  SatimUy  ^tghU  XIV. 
•InUhO:»(AuU><Thied  VmioD^        •tuiah  ll;I,t.        •lUi^f^fl. 
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comprised  the  statement  of  the  Divine  Law  which 
they  must  reverently  and  submissively  obey. 
It  treasured  for  them  divinely  sacred  poetry,  and 
words  of  wisdom  sanctioned  by  the  omniscience  of 
Divinity.  Its  prophecies  denounced  their  sins, 
promised  spiritual  consolation  for  all  material 
adversity,  and  foretold  righteous  triumph  to  come. 
It  was  at  once  mystically  sacred  and  altogether 
thdr  own.  The  Jewish  priesthood  officially  in- 
terpreted it.  Every  faithful  Jew  knew  and  rev- 
erenced it.  Nobody  else  knew  much  of  anything 
about  it;  and  few  cared  to  know. 


r 


CHAPTER  m 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Our  concern  with  the  New  Tesbiment,  as  with 
the  Old,  has  nothing  to  da  either  with  iU  original 
history  or  with  its  truth;  so,  once  again,  we  may 
let  alone  all  questions  of  tlieology  or  of  the  Higher 
Criticism-  Traditionally  the  vohime  has  been 
act*cpted  hy  dtristians  as  the  record  of  how,  dur- 
ing the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Em,  tlieir 
religion,  which  still  dominates  Europe,  trame  into 
existence.  They  have  consequently  been  apt  to 
regard  it,  even  more  than  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
divuiely  sanctioned  unit;  and  for  them  its  rela- 
tion to  the  earlier  Scripture  has  resembled  the  re- 
lation of  Itoman  tradition  to  Greek.  The  tradi- 
tions of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  interposed  them- 
selves like  a  veil  between  those  of  primal  Greece 
and  subsequent  Europe;  In  much  the  same  way 
the  New  Testament  has  interposed  it*ielf  between 
Christian  Europe  and  the  primal  Jewish  antiquity 
recorded  in  the  Old,  Both  together,  too,  trea- 
sured by  Christians  as  together  a  unit,  have  com- 
bined with  the  traditions  of  the  Church  to  inter- 
pose a  second  and  a  deeply  venerable  traditional 
veil  between  Christian  Europe  and  all  classical 
antiquity. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  Jewish  tradition  ab- 
ruptly separates  from  that  of  Christianity.  Both 
would  agree  that  New  Testament  record  begins 
with  an  account  of  how,  during  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  of  Tiberius,  there  appeared  among 
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the  Jews  a  great  proplietic  preacliert  addressing 
himself  chiefly  to  hearers  profoundly  familiar  with 
Jewiiih  tradiUon^  and  professing  to  irradiate  this 
with  new  revelations  of  truth.  To  the  Jews  in 
general  He  heemed  no  genuiite  prophet^  but  only  an 
obnoxious  and  heretical  revivalist.  To  those  who 
bdieved  in  his  teaching,  as  to  Christians  ever  since. 
He  seemed  miraculously  and  marvellously  to  ful- 
fil the  inspired  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  The 
humility  of  His  circumstance  combined  with  the 
unshaken  confidence  of  His  spirit  to  excite  the 
angry  contempt  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Hia 
followers,  through  the  centuries  which  have  be- 
lieved Him  the  one  and  only  Incarnation  of  God, 
have  held  the  more  fer\'ently  that  His  divinity  is 
most  wondrously  attested  by  the  fact  that  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  but  is  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  ages  it 
has  acquired  considerable  and  various  material  and 
earthly  power  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitory 
incident;  nothing  can  affect  for  them  the  spiritual 
changclcssness  of  its  divine  eternity. 

The  stof}'  of  His  life,  of  His  death  by  crucifixion^ 
and  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  told  in 
four  separate  and  parallel  accounts,  with  which 
the  New  Testament  opens.  To  these  is  given 
the  special  name  of  Gospels;  and  the  writers  to 
whom  they  are  attributed  ^Matthew.  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John^are  called  the  Evangelists,  which  means 
the  bearers  of  good  tidings.  In  the  Authorised 
Versions  of  the  Bible,  Latin  and  English  ahke, 
Mark*  and  Luke'  briefly  mention  His  ascension 
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iDto  heaven,  more  fuUj*  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Acta,'  the  fifth  and  the  last  normlivo  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  full  name  of  this  book  in 
Enghsh  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Originally 
there  had  been  twelve  of  these  chosen  vessels  of  the 
Lord,  His  immediate  and  consLant  per^nal  fol- 
lowers, specialty  called  by  Him  to  prosecute  His 
mission.  One,  Judas  Iscariot,  had  proved  faitLlesj 
and  had  betrayed  Hira.  Presently  after  the  ascen- 
sion, the  remaining  eleven  gathered  together  arut 
after  devout  prayer  filled  by  lot  the  vacant  place, 
and  tlie  lot  fell  upon  Matthias.^  On  the  ensuing 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  were  all  with  one 
accord  in  one  place, 

there  camt?  a  sound  from  heaven  us  of  a  nuhing  miglity 
wind^and  it  filled  all  the  hoiiac  where  they  ^'ere  sitting;.  And 
t}iere  npjteared  unto  rliem  doveii  longue^  like  us  mf  6re,  anil  it 
sat  upon  each  of  Ihcm^  And  they  were  aU  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost>  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  a»  th« 
Spirit  gave  them  utteTa&ce>' 

Pruiu  this  point  the  book  proceeds  to  tell  of  tlie 
nature  and  the  spread  of  apo&toUc  teucbing;  and 
the  apostolic-  teacher  of  whom  it  gives  l>y  far  the 
must  full  and  circumstantial  account  was  Dot  one 
of  the  original  twelve,  but  Patil,  whose  niiracuiou9 
conversion  is  rehited  in  the  Ninth  Chapter,  and  who 
is  traditionally  remembered  beyond  the  rest  afl 
especially  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  At  the  end 
of  the  book,  be  bad  come  safe  to  Rome,  where  he 

dwtdl  two  wliult*  yearH  in  hU  own  bired  houw,  and  rwieived 
till  tliAt  came  tn  unto  htm,  preoc^ag  the  kingiJom  of  God, 

*  Act4  9  : 1-4.     Th?  wholr  chapter  \*  wvW  vorlh  rt«diafr  u  the  «rtb«ki« 
Wcvant  of  K  primal  Incijciil  in  the  Apuitollc  Cbtmh- 
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Ktoftcliing   f.bone  things  whjrb   c(»inwrn   the  LonJ  Jeius 
.duiBtt  with  all  GoiifidcDcei  do  m&D  forbidding  him.^ 


I 


With  these  words.  New  Testament  narrative  closes. 
The  traditional  lielief  of  Christians  lias  been  that 
both  Paul  and  Peter,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome, 
suffered  for  their  faith  under  Nero — that  Peter  was 
crucified  head  downward,  and  that  Paul  was  be- 
headed. 

After  the  five  narrative  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  come  twenty-one  separate  Epistles,  of 
which  fourteen  are  attributed  to  Paul,  and  seven 
to  four  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  general,  the,se 
writinf^s  may  be  described  as  pastoral  letters,  some 
addressed  to  special  bodies  of  Christians,  some  to 
all  the  faithful,  a  few  to  individuals,  but  all  ac- 
cepted by  Christian  tradition  as  inspired  examples 
of  apostolic  teaching  at  a  period  when  living  apos- 
tles could  still  remember  the  Lord  in  the  flesh. 
And«  although  all  have  thus  been  traditionally 
held  equally  holy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
most  instantly  remembered  arc  those  which  Paul 
is  believed  to  have  written.  The  Thirteenth 
Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
for  instance,  is  a  masterpiece  of  Christian  doctrine; 
and  so  is  that  solemn  passage  from  the  Fifteenth 
Chapter,  beginning  at  the  Twentieth  Verse  and 
proceeding  to  the  end,  re-echoingly  familiar  among 
nil  ^\ho  have  listened  to  Ihe  ritual  with  which  the 
Church  of  England  buries  the  dead. 

The  last  Book  of  the  New  Testament  is  different 
from  anything  else  well-known  to  the  literary 
traditions  of  Europe.  Its  title  in  the  Authorised 
Version  is  the  Revelation  of  St,  John  the  Divine, 


^  ArU  M:  3U-31. 
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ft  term  often  misunderstood  by  Englbli  readers, 
They  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  word  Ditnnr  is 
an  adjective,  celebrating  the  heavenly  qualities 
of  the  saint.  It  is  really  a  noun — the  original 
Greek  words  literally  mean  **the  Theologian*' — in- 
dicating that  the  writer,  like  the  "grave  divines, 
God's  conduits,"*  of  John  Donne,  was  entitled 
to  the  respect  due  to  regular  holy  orders.  And 
the  Greek  word  ApQcaIifp:rh  translated  by  the 
Latin  term  Retfelaiion  literally  means  wncoerr- 
ing;  the  book,  indeed,  is  now  and  then  called  the 
Apocalypse.  As  an  apocalypse  it  is  not  unique. 
In  the  books  of  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament 
you  will  End  passages  of  the  kind;  the  First  Chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  for  example,  sets  forth  a  mysterious 
vision,  from  which  appear  to  be  originally  derived 
the  classic  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  in  Christian 
art — the  angel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark,  the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  eagle  of  St, 
John;>  and  similar  visions  are  described  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Chapters  of  Darnel,  Among 
writings  never  accepted  as  inspired,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  and  earnestly  devout 
literature  in  this  form,  of  which  a  t>*pical  spechnen 
may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  well  trans- 
lated  and  edited  by  R<  tl.  Charles.'  In  general, 
however,  writings  of  this  kind,  except  as  they  occur 
among  those  of  the  regular  prophets,  have  not 
survived  as  literature;  when  known  at  all,  for 
centuries  on  centuries,  they  have  been  known  only 
to  initiates   or  scholars.    So  the   one  accepted 


'Qtioling  Flora  mrmorjr.  1  ftnd  that  1  have  revcned  llic  urJer  of  Itieac 
two  pbravn  fmin  Dmnr'^  fV<  Sttir*,  !■  A. 
'Thty  occur  bsuh  in  It^vdatlon  %  ;0*7> 
•ThKBaakorCDOcb;  Oiford;  1803. 
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Christian  apocalypse  has  long  seemed  like  a  tre- 
mendously sohtary  instance  of  symbolic  ins]^ra* 
tion.  It  purports  to  have  been  written  by  John, 
who  has  traditionally  been  held  identical  with 
John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Evangelist.  After 
all  eleven  other  Apostles  had  \tecQ  martyred  for  Uie 
faith,  he  is  believed  when  very  old  to  have  lieen 
sent  into  exile  in  the  isle  tliat  i:^  called  Patmos,' 
and  there,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  had  known 
and  followed  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  aud  ihere- 
afta^r  on  tlie  Day  of  Pentecost  had  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  have  been  vouchsafed  this 
marvellous  vision  of  all  things  which  were  to  be. 
What  these  were  and  what  titey  are  we  cannot 
inquire  now;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  an 
important  basis  of  Christian  tradition  concerning 
the  Last  Judgment.  We  may  solemnly  agree 
that  hardly  a  passage  in  the  whole  book  of  this 
Revelation  can  surely  be  understood  without 
interpretation-  Symbol  piles  on  symbolj  glory 
outdazzles  gloij'.  All  that  is  clear  is  that  evil 
is  to  pass  away  and  the  Will  of  God  as  revealed 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
finally  to  triumph,  world  without  end.  There 
shall  be  pain  and  sorrow  and  sin  in  abundance; 
but  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  the  reword  of 
Christian  faitlifulness  is  everlasting  life.  Despite 
its  appalling  prophecies  of  Judgment,  its  Bnal  note 
is  of  supreme,  ecstatic,  certain  hope  for  those  who 
will  believe  and  believing  will  obey. 

Tradition  has  it  that  St.  John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  only  one  to  meet  a  natural  death, 
slept  in  the  Lord  under  the  emperor  Domitian,  the 
last  of  the  Twelve  Cesars.    The  complete  record 
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of  the  New  Testament  is  accordingly  believed  to 
belong  to  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era; 
and  even  the  most  sceptical  would  agree  that  every- 
thing mentioned  there  as  historical  falls  within 
this  period.  Concerned  only  with  the  traditions 
of  literature,  we  may  confidently  so  think  of  it, 
So  thinking,  two  reflections  may  be  worth  our 
while.  The  contrast  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tradition,  which  purports  to  cover  four  or 
five  thousand  years,  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, embnu.'ed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  long 
natural  life-time,  is  stupendous.  And  the  Cen- 
tury which  added  to  the  traditions  of  Europe  the 
sovereign  group  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  embodying 
earthly  empire,  added  to  them  too,  though  at  the 
time  almost  unobserved,  the  glorious  company  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  destined  to  embody  the  su- 
preme sovereignty  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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In  Christian  liislory,  everj'body  will  admit,  the 
First  Century  stiinda  alone.  For  thirty  years  or 
more  of  it  Christ  moved  among  men,  to  all  appear- 
ance like  other  human  beings,  .\fter  the  cruci- 
fisJon»  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  IIih 
visible  presence  on  earth  was  no  longer  habitu- 
al; but  for  sixty  or  seventy  years  men  who  had 
know^  Him,  or  who  had  seen  or  heard  Him^  still 
lingered  alive-  By  the  year  100  almost  all  of  these 
were  dead,  and  among  them  every  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Thenceforth,  the  Christian 
storj*  became  a  matter  not  of  living  memory  but 
of  record  or  tradition. 

So  far  as  record  goes,  there  is  not  rnuch^  after 
the  Book  of  Acts,  until  a  later  period  than  yet 
concerns  ua.  Traditions  generally  believed  by 
the  Christian  centuries  of  Europe  supply  the  lack. 
Even  doubters*  disposed  to  dispute  their  authen- 
ticity, must  keep  them  in  mind;  otherwise  no  one 
can  understand  tlie  traditions  of  European  liter- 
ature which  they  suffuse.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  cither,  that  they  M'ere  in  existence  by 
the  year  ^00,  when  Septimius  Sevcrua  was  emperor 
and  beyond  which  wc  have  not  yet  considered  the 
traditions  of  Rome< 

Whoever  has  been  at  Rome  can  hardly  forget 
the  most  holy  shrine  of  Catltolic  Ciirislianity, 
where  never-quenched  lamps  gleam    around    the 
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Uonb  believed  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  Apostle 
Pet£r,  Above  it  risea  the  great  dome  of  his  Cathe- 
dral Church;  and  within  the  baae  of  the  dome,  in- 
scribed in  v&st  mosaic  letters  on  a  golden  ground, 
are  the  words: 

Tu  es  Petrua  tt  super  hanc  petram  aKli6cjiho  ecclealAm 
mcaoi  ct  Ubi  dabo  claves  rcgnt  c^xIormiL 

This  13  a  literal  trandlaliOD  into  Latin  of  the  words 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament  rendered  by  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible  as  foUowai 

"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  huild  my 
church;  .  ,  >  and  I  will  give  unto  thco  tho  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaveu/** 

Our  language  does  not  permit,  aa  lalin  does,  re- 
production of  the  original  Greek  play  on  the  words 
PetT09,  the  apostle's  name,  and  petra^  which  means 
a  Tock^  They  were  spoken  at  Csesarea  PtulipiH» 
when  Jesus  had  asked: 

Whom  flay  ye  that  1  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  aiuwOTod 
«nd  said,  Tboij  art  the  Cbriati  the  Sou  of  the  living  God.* 

Though  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  in  the  New 
Testament'  do  not  superficially  quite  agree,  par- 
ticularly in  the  order  of  their  names,  they  all  assert 
that  there  were  twelve  of  these,*  and  they  all  name 
Simon  Peter  first.  All  four  Gospels,  too,  I«y 
special  emphasis  on  the  calling  of  Peter; '  and  in 
tiie  Book  of  Acts  it  U  Peter  who,  after  the  ascen- 
sion, first  directs  the  others.*    On  the  ensuing 
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day  of  Pentecost,  no  doubt,  the  eleven  sun-ivors 
of  the  original  twelve,  and  Matthias  too,  appear 
equally  to  have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
but  presently  Peter  again  takes  the  lead.'  Wc 
need  go  no  farther  to  assure  oursclvcjs  that 
there  13  abundant  scriplural  authority  for  hold- 
ing him  first  among  his  fellows,  all  divinely 
charged  with  the  Christian  mission.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  ancestral  Church  maintains,  in  effect, 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  valid  holy  orders 
were  miraculously  conferred  on  the  twelve;  that 
they  and  they  alone  could  transmit  these  orders 
by  certain  rites  to  others,  thus  enabled  in  turn  and 
in  succession  to  transmit  them  through  the  cen- 
turies; that  all  men  so  made  sacredly  official — 
whatever  their  personal  failings^ — are  duly  com- 
missioned ministers  of  God;  and  that  none  others 
may  pretend  to  be.  The  tradition  of  the  Church 
agrees  with  the  Book  of  Acts  in  asserting,  as  his- 
torical fact,  that  the  Twelve  AposlJes  by  and  by 
separated,  carrying  their  glad  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel far  and  wide;  with  it,  of  course,  they  must 
have  carried  tlieir  power  of  conferring  holy  or- 
ders.  In  Church  tradition,  however,  Peter  re- 
mains first;  he  Is  believed  to  have  made  his  way 
to  Rome,  the  Imperial  capital  of  the  world,  to 
have  become  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome>  to  have 
been  recognised  by  Christians  as  their  special 
leader,  and  to  have  died  there  for  the  faith  in  the 
persecution  decreed  by  Nero,  It  is  held  that  his 
body  lies  to  this  day  at  or  near  the  spot  where  he 
was  martyred;  and  that  the  scriptural  words  at 
the  base  of  the  dome  now  soaring  above  him  pro- 
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^laitfi,  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself,  llml  here 
ia  the  iximer-slDnc  of  Christemlom. 

From  Peter's  time  forth,  tradition  holds, — and 
before  long  it  begins  to  be  supporlecl  by  extant 
recarti, — Rome  haa  always  had  her  bishop.  As 
the  lineal  successor  of  St.  Peter  he  has  been  heM 
by  the  great  majority  of  professing  Chrislians» 
who  as  long  as  the  Roman  C^sara  tast^  were 
their  loyal  subjects,  the  divinely  official  head  of 
the  Church,  For  centuries  on  centuries  he  haut 
been  specially  called  the  Pope,  or  the  Holy  Father. 
That  his  authority  has  again  and  again  been  dis- 
puted or  denied  is  beyond  question;  heresies  and 
schisms  are  humanly  inevitable;  at  times,  too, 
there  have  been  rival  claimants  to  the  papacy* 
As  we  look  back  on  the  Christian  oentiirios,  how- 
ever, from  our  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth*  their  general  belief  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  Chureb  was  established  by  Christ;  that, 
although,  in  human  hands,  it  has  remained  the 
visible  earthly  body  of  His  spiritual  kingdom;  that 
the  holy  orders  miraculously  conferred  on  the 
Apostles  and  by  them  and  their  successors  trans- 
mitted to  others  through  the  ages  remain  hol^', — 
even  though  now  and  again  the  men  through  whom 
the  orders  are  transmitted  may  prove  personally 
unworthy  i~and  that  the  official  heads  of  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  the  Church  true 
everywhere  and  for  all  men  by  reason  of  the  vir- 
tue unbrokcnly  continuous  in  it  from  tlie  days 
of  the  Apostles,  have  been  the  men  who  in  succes- 
sion to  St.  Peter  have  been  duly  consecrated 
Bishopci  of  the  stUl  spiritually  imperial  city  of 
Rome.  Juflt  when  and  bow  this  belief  came  into 
being  is  no  concern  of  ours  now,  any  more  than 
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theological  detaiU  are.  Whether  it  be  true  or 
mistaken,  indeed,  raake^  for  us  here  no  dilTerence. 
Witlioiit  fully  rtrogiiising  its  extstencej  and  fur- 
thermore admitting  that — whatever  the  human  in- 
firmities of  the  meJi  who  have  iifErially  sustained 
it — the  btJ-ief  has  heeu  through  the  centuries  a 
source  of  unspeakable  spiritual  eonsoIati<in,  we 
cannot  in  the  least  understand  the  literary  tra- 
ditions of  Eiu'ope. 

In  what  precise  condition  the  year  200  found  the 
history  aiid  the  traditions  of  Christtimity  is  a 
question  for  scholars  and  divines  immeasurably 
more  learned  than  we.  One  or  two  facls  ahout 
this  history  and  tradition  even  then,  however,  seem 
indisputable.  The  growth  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  conscientious  refusal  of  Chris- 
tians everywhere  to  pay  formal  resjject  to  Roman 
gods  whom  they  believed  false,  had  combined  to 
bring  upon  them  legal  penalties  now  and  again  so 
sweeping  as  to  be  called  persecutions.  We  have 
already  touched  incidentally  on  one  or  two  such 
matters,  as  when  Tacitus  mentions  the  persecu- 
tion by  Nero,'  and  Pliny  consults  Trajan  about 
how  Christian  obstinacy  may  ticst  be  bandied 
by  a  judicious  ma^strate.^  Particularly  in  periods 
of  acute  persecution,  great  numbers  of  the  early 
Christians  were  more  or  less  legally  put  to  death. 
As  we  have  seen,  for  example,  it  is  believed  that 
eleven  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  St.  Paul  too  had 
thus  suffered  before  the  end  of  the  First  Century, 
Almost  from  the  twginning  those  who  died  for  the 
faith  were  called  martyrs.  The  original  Greek 
word  seems  to  have  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  witnesses;  a  marfyr  was  anybody  who 
gave  tesUuioQ>'  in  l^gal  proceedings,  or  even  less 
fonnally  asserted  some  special  knowledge  of  fact. 
A  Christian  martyr^  was  one  who  testified  to  the 
truth  of  the  Faith  and  sealed  his  testimony  \\'ith 
his  hfe-blood.  And  in  Rome  alone,  by  the  year 
200,  the  noble  army  of  mart^TS  has  been  believed 
already'  to  have  comprised  many  eager  thou- 
sands- As  a  matter  of  course,  the  memory  of  all 
who  had  died  for  the  faith  was  especially  venerated. 
So  far  as  might  be  in  their  human  power,  they  had 
followed  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  very  agony 
of  the  Cross.  Tlicy  must  probably  have  possessed 
or  acquired  a  holiness  beyond  that  of  every-day 
believers,  however  devout-  From  some  such  be- 
ginniTigs  as  this  probably  came  their  recognition  as 
what  Christians  have  immemorially  denominated 
saints.  These  beings  who  had  suffered  in  the  body 
were  nowise  dead,  but  deathlessly  happy  in  the 
eternity  of  Paradise-  Even  there  they  could  not 
have  lost  their  sjinpathy  with  the  troubles  and 
perplexities,  the  temptations  and  the  sorrows,  of 
the  flesh.  Nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to 
think  of  them  as  intercessors,  who  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  terms  of  earth  and  could  pitifully 
translate  these  into  the  terms  of  heaven.  At 
once  human  and  made  holy,  they  were  the  special 
miuisters  of  the  immortal  church  mvisible. 

Again,  no  doubt,  we  stray  into  regions  where 
only  orthodox  doctrine  can  keep  the  vagrant  safe 
from  error-  AVc  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves 
that,  although  for  the  moment  we  are  forced  to 
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toijch  on  matters  believed  through  all  (he  Christian 
centuries  vital  or  mortal  lo  the  future  of  every 
living  man,  we  are  here  atteoipting  only  lo  feel,  in 
a  general  way,  how  the  Church  probably  presented 
itself  to  believers  when  Septimius  Severiis  was  em- 
peror.  By  that  time  believers  were  more  numer- 
ous than  unbelievers  have  been  apt  to  suppose.  Il 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Christian  buriBts 
actually  to  be  counted  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
alone  amount  to  several  millioRS,'  a  large  part 
of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries;  and  these  by  no  means  comprise  all 
the  Christians  who  had  then  lived  and  died 
there,  A  clause  in  the  Apologeticus  of  Tertullian, 
a  work  attributed  to  about  the  year  *00,*  has 
lingered  distorted  in  Christian  memory.  "Semen 
est  sanguis  Christianorum/'*  he  wrote  ("The  blood 
of  Christians  is  seed");  and  few  words  are  more 
familiar  now  among  the  faithful  than  those  which 
have  sprung  from  his:  *'The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church."  Every  drop  of  it  was 
capable  of  spiritual  fatherhood.  Compared  with 
thisj  the  empire  of  the  Cf^sars — the  last  masters 
of  pure  and  antique  Europe — was  sterile.  Theirs 
was  not  the  standard  which  was  prescDtly  to  con* 
quer,  even  on  earth. 

This  Tcrtullian,  though  his  name  is  not  very 
important  in  literary  tradition  and  his  lapse  into 
heresy  deprives  him  of  place  among  the  most 
venerated  fathers  of  the  Church,  is  worth  a  glance 
DOW.     In  some  ways  his  character  and  career  rc- 
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semiile  those  of  MUlon.  Both  were  men  of  the 
highest  accompliahment;  both  found  conscientious 
rca.ion  for  conversion  to  religious  views  other  thim 
they  had  been  born  to;  both  were  eager  controver- 
sialists; both  were  consummate  masters  of  lan- 
guage and  imperfect  masters  of  temper;  and  both 
were  ultimately  led  to  headstrong  break  with  or- 
thmrioxif^ji  which  they  bad  once  entbusiastically  ac- 
cepted, TertuUian,  an  African  gentleman,  appearn 
to  have  been  a  rhetorician  and  a  lawj'er,  skiile<l 
in  literature  and  philosophy.  Wien  converted  to 
Christianity  lie  l>ecaTne,  in  his  day,  lb*  most  pow- 
erfully passionate  advQ<?ate.  His  works,  like  the 
prose  works  of  Milton,  are  generally  matters 
for  students  rather  of  cuntroversy  and  of  history 
than  of  literature.  But  anybody  who  desiresi  a 
vivid  irapreHsiun  of  Christian  feeling  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Century  will  do  well  to  turn  the  pages 
of  his  earlier  works — his  Ad  Martyres,  for  example, 
his  De  Spectaculis.  and  his  Apologeticus,*  What 
is  more,  such  readers  will  probably  be  somewhat 
less  bored  than  they  expected. 

We  have  now  dwell  enough  for  our  purpose  on 
the  traditions  of  Christianity  up  to  the  year  200 — 
the  period  to  which  we  carried  our  glances  at  the 
traditions  of  Rome.  The  Church  was  then  al- 
ready the  official  interpreter  of  all  scripture;  &nd 
the  remoter  scriptural  traditions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  seen  by  the  Church  only  as  they  ap- 
peared through  the  intervening  veil  of  the  New. 
Here  is  clearly  an  analogy  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  traditions  of  Greece  were  by  that  time  veiled 
from  tlie  future  by  those  of  Rome*    The  Greek 
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and  Homan  traditions  were  already  beginning  to 
combine,  as  they  combined  through  many  subse- 
quent centuries,  in  the  single  tradition  of  classical 
antiquity.  As  yet,  however,  the  traditions  of 
Christianity  were  generally  familiar  only  to  Chris- 
tians. The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  they  were 
themselves  to  be  the  sacred  veil  through  which, 
for  generation  after  generation,  Europe  was  to 
see  the  traditions  of  its  own  separate  past. 


BOOK  IV 
THE  TRADITIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

Between  the  b^uming  of  tlie  Third  Century  and  the  end 
of  the  Tenth  there  are  far  fewer  traditloim  for  ua  to  record 
than  dther  eariier  or  later.  In  SOD  the  Empire  of  the  Ciesars 
still  Mcmed  durable;  by  1000  Europe  was  at  one  only  in 
acknowledging  Christ  as  Lord  of  Ail.  Over  these  eight 
centuries,  when  the  past  was  retreating  and  the  future  still 
indefinite,  we  must  now  hasten.  Glancing  at  them  one  by 
one,  and  one  after  another,  we  may  perhaps  come  to  fed 
something  of  how  the  Eun^ieftn  d<Huinion  of  imperial  Rcnne 
grew  to  be  Chtisteudom. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

T 

HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Under  Scptimius  Scvcrus,  and  indeed  through- 
out  the  Third  Century,  the  bounds  of  tlic  Roman 
Empire  remained  virtiiaily  unaltered.  If  wc  take 
it  to  include  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was 
completely  surrounded  by  Roman  provinces,  the 
imperial  city  was  about  in  the  centrCp  Rome  was 
sovereign  over  Britain,  which  comprised  what  are 
now  England  and  Wales  but  not  Ireland  or  north* 
em  Scotland.  On  the  continent  she  was  sovereign 
everywhere  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  In  Asia  siie  was  sovereign 
throughout  what  we  now  generally  call  the  Near 
East^roughly  speaking,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria; 
in  Africa  over  Egypt  and  the  whole  northern  coasl, 
westward  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  artd 
southward  to  the  verge  of  the  deserL  Within 
these  limits^  the  dominion  of  the  C^sars,  though 
not  alw8>^  undisputed,  was  regularly  recognised 
aa  supreme. 

It  was  threatened,  however,  from  both  witliout 

and  within.     All  along  its  nortJierly  boundaries 

it  was  increasingly  menaced  by  rude  but  vigorous 

barbarians;    and  to  the  eastward  it  was  pressed 

by  the  colossal  and  diutumal  force  of  little-known, 
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immemorial  Asia.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Em- 
pire, meanwhile,  the  growlh  of  Christianity  waa 
so  constant  that»  as  we  can  now  see,  there  had 
arisen  an  irrepressible  conflict  for  the  domiiiioa 
of  subsequent  Europe  between  the  great  temporol 
tradition  of  the  First  Century — the  tradition  of 
the  Twelve  Caisars-^and  its  great  spiritual  tra- 
dition of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  number  of  Third  Centur>'  emperors^  if  wc 
include  Septimius  Severus  at  the  beginning  and 
Diocletian  at  the  end,  was  no  less  than  twent>*- 
cigbl.  Of  these,  however,  few  are  remetnbcrcd 
by  tradition.  The  huge  ruins  of  the  Bath:^  of 
Caracalla  combine  with  the  unpleasant  ferocity 
of  his  portrait-busts  to  make  him  vaguely  mon- 
strous. The  fantastic  name  of  Elagabalus,  or 
Heliogabalus,  is  associated  with  indistinct  mem- 
ories of  his  fantastic  Oriental  excesses.  There 
may  persist  a  faint  notion  that  Alexander  Sevenis 
wa-s  comparatively  decent,  partly  because  he  is 
reported  prudently  to  have  worshipped  Christ 
among  other  exotic  deities  in  his  private  chapel. 
Compared  with  the  Twelve  Cff'sars  and  the  Five 
Good  Emperors,  these  names  look  shadowy;  and 
they  were  all  in  the  shadow  of  the  past  by  £35- 
Decius,  who  flickered  on  the  throne  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  middle  of  the  Century,  has  not 
been  quite  forgotten,  by  reason  of  the  severity  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians;  it  is  said, 
incidentally,  that  his  is  the  last  sovereign  Roiunn 
name  to  occur  among  tlie  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
of  Egypt-  Twenty-five  years  or  so  later  came 
Aurelian,  of  whom  no  personal  anecdote  is  famil- 
iar; his  name  lingers,  though,  for  under  him  were 
built  or  at  least  begun  the  fortified  walla  of  Home 
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aUIl  in  niinous  existence-  WTien  we  stop  to  think 
tlint  these  imply  need  of  d^^ff-nse  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  they  become  portentously  si^ifi- 
cant.  It  WAS  he,  too,  who  overcame  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmj'ra,  for  a  little  while  victorious  in 
£g>'pt  itself.  Then  come  tresh  confusion  and 
bloodshed,  from  which  at  last  emerges  the  greater 
figure  of  Diocletian.  A  self-made  soldier,  ap- 
parently of  Dalmatian  origin,  and  said  to  have 
been,  like  Horace  tlirec  hundred  years  before,  the 
son  of  a  freed  slave,  his  mihtary  gifts  combined 
with  his  administrative  to  make  him,  after  almost 
a  ccnturj'  of  tlireatcned  anarchy,  so  consptcuoua  a 
restorer  of  order  that  he  has  been  called  a  second 
Augustus*  The  ruins  of  his  Baths  at  Rome  rival 
those  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  relics  of 
his  palace  at  Spalato,  where  he  passed  some  restful 
years  after  his  abdication,  are  memorable  in  the 
history  of  architecture  as  pr*?ser\'iDg  almost  if 
not  quite  the  first  extant  example  of  arches  spring- 
ing from  columns — the  fundamental  feature  of 
the  great  later  styles  known  as  Romanesque  and 
Gothic^  It  is  remembered,  as  well,  tiiat  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  was  violent,  and  that 
among  other  administrative  reforms  he  first  divided 
the  Empire  into  two  parts — tJie  Eastern,  which 
was  to  survive  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  the  Western,  which  was  to  perish  in  the  Fifth 
Centufj',  Rough,  powerful,  magnificent,  he  some- 
how seenis,  and  not  happy. 

For,  as  we  have  reminded  ourselves,  the  Empire 
was  threatened  not  only  by  increasing  insurgent 
disputes  for  the  sovereignty  but  also  by  hostile 
forces  at  work  both  without  and  witliin.  To  those 
pressing  from  without  the  general  name  of  Bar- 
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barian  is  given.  The  fate  of  some  of  the  emperors 
we  have  glanced  at  implies  the  growing  danger  of 
this  meaace,  Septiinius  Severus  died  in  Britain^ 
where  he  went  to  oppose  Barbarian  attacks  from 
the  North;  Deeius  perished  on  the  Danube,  where 
hordes  of  Goths  were  advancing;  Aurelian,  after 
defeating  Barbarian  invaders  of  Italy,  and  fortify- 
ing Rome,  and  overcoming  Zenobia  of  Palmyra, 
was  murdered  in  Thrace.  No  great  Barbarian  per- 
3onaf^s,  to  be  sure,  have  traditionally  sur\'ivcd 
from  this  Century;  but  tribal  names  destined  to 
linger  in  later  Europe  bej^in  to  appear.  Wc  have 
just  mentioned  that  of  the  Goths,  Among  others 
recorded  in  the  accounts  of  these  times  are  those  of 
the  iVlamanai  and  of  the  Germans*  already  pos- 
^^scd  of  regions  now  called  Germany;  of  the 
Franks,  who  by  Diocletian's  reign  were  settled 
somewhere  in  Gaul;  and  of  tbe  Burgundians,  of 
the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Vandals.  In  Europe,  be- 
fore long,  such  enemies  were  to  be  irresistible, 

So  was  the  internal  growth  of  Christianity, 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  bearing  harvests 
the  richer  for  each  recurrent  persecution-  Their 
names  are  not  familiar.  Of  the  sixteen  popes  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  Third  Century,  more 
than  one  martyred,  and  all — like  all  their  predeces- 
5or« — recognised  as  sainls,  none  is  distincti^'  re- 
membered as  a  personal  tradition.  But  there  is 
a  t'encral  notion,  right  or  wrong  makes  no  dif- 
ference now,  that  tliis  was  a  time  when  the  faith- 
ful could  be  depended  on  to  die  for  the  f^th, 

Conjpared  with  the  Second  Century,  the  cen- 
tury of  tbe  Five  Good  Emperors,  this  next  seems 
indiiftinct,  and  still  more  so  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  First  Century,  the  century  of  the  Twelve 
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Caesars — not  to  Kpeftk  of  the  First  Ccntur}'  be- 
fore Christ,  the  century  of  Julius  Cee,sar  himself. 
It  was  as  long,  though,  as  any  of  Ihem.  In  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  Septimius  Sevenis  was  as  mucli 
II  thing  of  the  past  as  Trajan  was  in  the  lime  of 
Septiniitts  Severus,  or  Aiignstus  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  or  Caius  Marins  in  the  time  of  Augustus; 
and  in  the  time  of  Cains  Marius  the  age  of  Pericles 
was  almost  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Cains  Marius 
was  in  the  time  of  Diocletiau.  Traditionally,  how- 
ever^ as  we  shall  soon  come  to  feel>  the  sterile 
centuries  far  outnumber  the  prolific.  And  if  we 
ask  ourselves  what  the  Third  Centurj'  added  to 
historical  tradition,  besides  vague  imperial  names 
like  those  of  Caracalla,  HeliogabiUus,  Dedus, 
Aurelian,  and  Diocletian,  we  can  hardly  find  more 
precise  answer  than  that  the  tottering  Empire  was 
threatened  at  once  by  Barbarian  aggression  and 
hy  surgent  Christianity.  As  constellations,  the 
Twelve  Ctesars  were  setting  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  rising  clear. 
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To  general  literary  tradition,  the  Third  Century 
added  hardly  anything.  Names,  no  doubt,  like 
that  of  Tertnllian  at  the  beginning,  will  always 
be  important  for  students  of  religion  and  of  phi- 
losophy. One  is  that  of  Origen,  who  has  been 
called  the  greatest  scholar  and  the  most  original 
thinker  of  the  Church-  This  was  the  century  of 
Longinus,  too,  philosopher  and  critic,  couneellor 
of  Zenobia,  and  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.     It  was 
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the  century  wlicn  Plotinus  made  Neo-Platonic 
philfxsophy  pcnnAnently  important  in  the  history 
of  thought,  not  least  because  of  its  influence  a 
hundred  years  later  on  the  doctrine  of  St.  AugiifH 
tine.  It  was  the  century  of  Porphyry,  disciple 
of  Plotinus,  and  himself  author  of  a  now  lost 
attack  on  Christianity.  It  was  the  century  when 
Eusebius  grew  up,  who  Uved  to  be  euUnenl  at  the 
Council  of  Nicfea,  and  who  is  called  the  ^'Father 
of  Church  History,"  It  was  the  century,  too, 
when  Lactantius  was  born,  who  has  been  called 
"the  Christian  Cicero,"  But  if  anybody  can  tell 
you  without  reference  to  authority  which  of  these 
wrote  Greek  and  which  Latin,  you  may  hold  him 
wiser  than  most  mere  men  of  letters.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  some  refer  the  Pervigilium  Veneris* 
to  the  Third  Century  and  others  to  the  Fourth; 
but  the  most  learned  nowadays  incline  to  place  it 
in  the  Second. 

i  Of.  p>  39D. 


CHAPTER   11 
THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 


mSTOmCAL  TRADITIONS 

Though  so  far  as  historical  detail  goes  tlie 
Fourth  Century  may  be  almost  as  sliadony  in 
iraditional  memorj'  as  the  Third,  it  ineludes  far 
and  obviously  more  important  names  and  facUn. 
Of  these  the  most  memorable  is  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  Emperor  Coristantlne.  His 
father  was  a  soltlicr  who  under  Diocletian  had 
been  advanced  to  imperial  rank.  His  mother, 
Helena,  se«fnis  to  have  been  of  humble  origin  and 
to  have  had  marital  experiences  not  unlike  those 
of  Josephine  with  Napoleon;  as  was  the  case  with 
Josephine,  however,  the  passing  of  the  sovCTeign 
power  to  her  descendants  confirmed  her  imperial 
dignity,  and  furthermore  the  piety  of  Helena 
presently  made  her  a  saint.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  at  York,  Constantine  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror there-  His  title  was  disputed.  A  period  of 
anarchically  rival  Ceesars  ensued^  durin;^  which 
Constantine  boldly  marched  on  Rome  itself.  As 
a  very  old  legend  has  it^  he  perceived  on  the  way 
a  miraculous  vision  of  a  flanung  cross  in  the  sky, 
surrounded  by  the  words  "la  hoc  signo  vinces" 
("With  this  standard  thou  shalt  conquer").  Duly 
impressed  by  the  heavenly  mandate,  he  put  the 
Cluistian  emblem  on  his  banners.    To  this  obe* 
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dtence  was  attributed  the  victory  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  near  Rome,  wliic^h  made  Iiim  master  of 
the  imperial  city  and  lliereafter  of  the  world. 
Prom  that  moment^  although  his  formal  baptism 
was  long  delayed,  tradition  date's  the  Christian 
sovereignly  of  Europe. 

Ilis  triumphal  arch  at  Rome,  near  the  ruined 
Coliseum^  singularly  implies  the  condition  of  bis 
time.  Its  furm  has  all  the  grandeur  uf  Roman  tra- 
dition; but  iU  decoration  proves  on  inspection  to 
be  largely  made  up  of  spoils  from  monuments  of 
earlier  emperors,  particularly  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  two  hundred  years  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture had  so  declined  that  even  if  they  had  waited 
for  time  to  make  new  ornaments  for  this  new  struc- 
ture they  could  hardly  have  produced  better  effects 
than  that  of  the  few  original  rchefs  which  they 
added  to  it  Not  even  undeniable  decorative 
splendour  can  prevent  these  from  looking  burbari- 
cally  rude. 

Yet  Rome  was  still  iroperial,  and  in  view  of  the 
future  never  more  so  than  when  Constantine,  as 
Emperor,  presided  over  the  famous  Church  council 
at  Nictea,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  cause  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  matters  disputed  there  would  take  us 
into  rejaons  of  theologj'  and  of  Church  history  far 
beyond  our  present  iitcope.  Even  tradition,  how- 
ever, remembers  the  names  of  Arius,  whose  views 
were  held  heretical,  and  of  Athanasius,  which  has 
become  a  synonym  for  uncompromising  orlho- 
dox>\  The  dogmatic  and  minatory  Creed  called 
by  his  name,  though  not  historically  traceable  to 
him,  has  persisted  in  the  Prayer  Book  even  of  the 
Church  of  England.  To  this  day,  the  Creed  attrib- 
uted to  the  Council  of  Niciea  is  profe^ued  as  basic 
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not  only  by  the  older  ChurL'lies>  but  by  botli  tlii? 
Churcdi  or  England  and  the  ProtestAni  Episcu|>iil 
Church  of  the  United  States.  At  leasl  two  less 
assured  Christian  traditions  have  also  been  asso- 
eiated  during  many  centuries  witJi  the  period  of 
ConstaEiline.  One,  now  pronounced  historically 
mistaken  even  by  the  Catholic  Encycloptpdia,  ctin- 
cems  the  Donation  of  Constantine.  a  ducnment  by 
which  the  Emperor  was  believed  (o  ha^'e  conferred 
on  the  Pope  certain  temporal  gdin  nud  riglitj*. 
Whether  he  actually  did  so  ma>'  still  be  disputed; 
there  tn  no  longer  doubt  that  the  document  pur* 
portiug  to  proceed  from  him  is  nut  genuine.  How 
thoroughly  it  was  long  believed  to  be^  however, 
appears — to  go  no  farther — from  the  passionate 
exclamation  of  Dante:^ 

Ahi,  ConstantiTi,  di  luatito  tnal  t\i  madfc 

NoQ  la  tua  conver^oni  ma  (^uclla  dote 

Che  da  t«  prese  il  primo  rio?o  padre  1 

(Ah,  CoiTstautine*  of  how  much  ill  was  mother 

Not  thy  couveraioii,  but  lluit  dowcr  (jf  ^ochIh 

The  first  rich  Holy  Father  took  from  thee!) 

The  second  legendary-  tradition  of  this  period 
concerns  the  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
the  empress-mother,  St,  Helena.  There  she  is 
said  miractdously  to  have  discovered  the  True 
Cross*  and  other  pecuHarly  sacred  relics,  such  as 
the  lance  with  which  the  side  of  Christ  wa-spien-ed; 
and  thence  to  have  brought  them  back  to  Christian 
Europe, 

The  most  enduring  imperial  monument  of  Con- 
stantine is  of  another  kind  than  his  arch  at  Home, 
his  conversion*  or  bis  relations  with  the  Church. 
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As  we  have  seen,  Diocletian,  for  administrative 
convenience,  had  tempoparily  divided  the  Empii'e 
into  two  separate  parts — the  Eastern  and  the 
Western.  Although  this  division  did  not  become 
permanent  until  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Thco- 
do^ius  in  395,  it  was  greatJy  emphasised  by  llic 
transfer  of  the  capita!  in  330  from  Rome  to  Byzan- 
tium, thenceforth  to  this  day  colled  Constanti- 
nople— the  City  of  Con3tantinc»  Rome  fell  before 
the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century;  but  until  1453,  when 
the  Turks  conquered  the  city  which  the}'  have  held 
ever  since,  the  emperors  at  Constantinople  re- 
maned something  hke  successors  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Constantine  and  therefore  of  the  Cffsars. 
One  reamn  for  this  removal  of  the  capital  was 
probably  the  commanding  commereial  situation 
of  Constantinople,  still  among  the  most  impor- 
tant  in  the  world.  Another  was  its  equally  com- 
manding military'  strength,  peculiarly  desirable 
at  a  tune  when,  as  tlie  w.tIIs  of  Atirelian  at  Rome 
had  implied  some  fifty  years  earlier,  the  Empire 
was  compelled  to  be  on  the  defensive,  ^^^le^  the 
Roman  Empire  had  possessed  itself  of  Western 
Europe, — the  regions  now  known  as  England^ 
France,  and  Spain, — the  Virgilian  ideal  of  Roman 
peaoe  was  still  paramount.  Though  the  frontiers 
had  always  been  more  or  less  guarded,  as  the  walls 
erected  in  Britain  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines 
may  remind  ua,  there  hud  been  little  care  for  forti- 
fication within  them.  Considerable  regions  which 
had  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  Uie  wealth  of  Ro- 
man civilisation  for  a  period  about  as  long  as  has 
now  elapsed  since  Columbus  discovered  AmericH 
were  consequently  far  more  open,  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  to  the  danger  of  Barbarian  invasion  than 
they  were  apt  to   suppose.    An  extraordinarily 
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clear  notion  ct  the  sittiatioii  In  Britain  may  be  de- 
rived from  three  interestiog  stories  by  Rudyard 
Kipling:  "A  Centurion  of  the  Thirtieth,"  ''On  the 
Great  Wali,"  and  ''The  Winged  Hals,'"  Picts, 
Scots^  and  Northern  invaders  from  across  the  sea 
are  what  threatened  there,  while  llie  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  govenimenl  was  breaking  down.  On 
the  continentt  particularly  to  the  eastward,  the 
Empire  was  tlireatened  by  Barbarians  whose  name 
has  always  remained  traditionally  more  portentous 
— the  Goths.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  danger 
from  them  lay  in  their  power  of  assimilation. 
Under  Constantino  hiniself  thej'  were  already  in 
some  degree  allied  with  Rome.  Before  the  end 
of  the  Century,  they  had  learned  the  art  of  Roman 
warfare  in  the  Daniibian  legions.  It  was  there 
that  the  Gothic  conqueror,  Alaric,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  power  in  400,  studied  his  lessons  of  general- 
ship; and,  though  as  an  Arian  pecu]iarl>-  detesta- 
ble to  the  orthodox  Catholicism  of  Rome,  he  pro- 
fessed Christianity. 

During  the  Fourth  Century  no  less  than  nine- 
teen emperors— some,  to  be  sure,  rivals  or  con- 
temporary sharers  of  the  government — are  re- 
corded. Apart  from  Constantlne,  however,  only 
two  or  three  hnger  distinct  in  tradition.  Of  these 
the  least  forgotten  is  Julian.  He  reigned  for  only 
two  or  three  years,  falling  young  during  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Persians  in  363;  but  his  tdeaUstic 
attempt  to  restore  the  old  religions  of  the  dechning 
Empire,  won  him  for  the  future  the  detested  name 
of  Apostate: 

Pcrfidiis  lUe  Deo,  quamvis  non  porfidus  urbii 
(FailhlcAs  to  God,  but  loyal  to  the  SUte,) 

^Fudt  of  Vook'n  Hill.    WorU  Outnrd  Boiiad  Ediiioo,  XXIU  (N«v 
York:  iDOft).  1»»-U4. 
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a  Cliristlan  jNM.-t,  Roman  In  tlic  core,  is  reported 
to  have  wriltcn  of  him.^  lliough  Julian,  as  the 
last  pagan  C^sar,  is  generally'  renieinberetl,  no 
incident  oF  his  life  is  anything  like  so  elear  in  tra- 
dition ns  oDe  in  tbal  of  Tfaeodosius,  the  lastt  West- 
ern sovereign  of  the  undivided  Empire^  who  came 
to  the  throne  about  fifteen  years  later.  In  the 
couTHe  of  his  reign  he  authorised  a  treacherous 
massacre  in  the  seditious  city  of  Thessalonica;  as 
a  punishment  for  tliis  guilt  he  was  compelled  to 
do  penance  by  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan;  and 
those  who  visit  Milan  are  shown  to  this  day  the 
spot  where  the  gates  of  the  church  now  dedicated 
to  St.  Ambrose  are  said  to  have  been  closed  by 
the  successor  of  the  Apostles  against  the  crown^ 
successor  of  the  Caesars.  When  Th<?odusius  died 
in  305,  the  division  between  the  Western  Empire 
and  the  Eastern  became  permanent.  One  of  bis 
sons,  Arcadius,  succeeded  him  at  Constantinople; 
another,  Honorius,  in  the  West.  Honorius,  how- 
ever, made  his  capital,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  the 
safer  city  of  Ravenna;  and  the  stor>"  goes  that 
when  they  brought  him  the  news  that  Rome  was 
lost,  he  took  it  to  mean  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  a  favorite  chicken,  named  for  the  ances- 
tral city  of  his  toppling  eniplrcn  The  daughter  of 
Thcodosiiis,  and  sister  of  boUi  Eastern  and  West- 
ern EmpcrorSt  Galla  Plaeidia,*  was  a  httle  later  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  Gothic  prince,  Adolphus*  She 
hved  far  into  the  Fifth  Ccntur>',  married  Constan- 
tius,  and  was  mother  of  the  dissolute  Valentinian 
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■  Hrr  t>\ttry.  vbk-h  Mnnga  moMXy  Ut  thf  Fifth  rraiury,  toMy  be  found 
in  Glbbna^ 
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m.  At  her  tomb  in  Ravenna  tbcy  show  you  not 
only  her  -sarcophagus,  but  others  whidi  arc  said  to 
have  contained  the  bodies  of  her  brother  llonorius, 
and  of  her  son  Valcntiniiuit  the  oulj'  Wesleru 
Cecsarsi  bcUcved  to  have  tain  for  centuries  where 
they  were  laid  first.  Ail  tiiree  receptaclca  are 
empty  now;  none  may  be  authentic;  but  they  teQ 
us  that  Done  has  ever  been  displaced. 

In  the  year  400^  Alaric  was  invading  Italy  on 
a  scale  unexampled  since  tite  time  of  Hannibal, 
six  hundred  years  before.  While  the  Empire  was 
thus  crumbling^  the  Church  pcrMsted,  Tradi- 
tion has  commonly  held,  indeed,  tliat  it  grew  a 
good  ileal  stronger — a  notion  later  fostered  by 
the  long-general  behef  that  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  conferred  on  Sylvester^  the  Pope,  and  all 
his  successors,  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  im- 
perial city  and  regions  about  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
ten  sainted  popes  are  said,  to  have  succeeded  dur- 
ing the  Fourth  Century  to  the  thi*one  of  St,  Peter. 
The  names  of  none  remain  widely  familiar,  unless 
the  beautifully  cut  inseriptjoos  with  which  Dama-* 
mis  marked  holy  places  in  the  Catacombs  may  have 
kept  him  faintly  unforgotten.  All  tlie  more,  the 
Church  as  an  unbroken  institution  seems  greater 
than  the  passing  men  who  one  after  another  em- 
bodied its  authority;  and  among  the  ehurchoien 
of  the  Fourth  Century  were  at  least  three  who 
renutin  in  tradition,  and  rightly,  greater  than  any 
pope  since  St,  Peter  until  a  mucli  later  time. 
These  are  the  long-since  sainted  Fathers  and 
Doctors,  Ambrose,  Jerome*  and  Augustine.  Am- 
brose lived  ail  his  life  within  the  Centuiy.  Jerome 
seema  to  have  been  past  fifty  when  it  ended,  and 
Augustine    past    forty-five.    Though    both    sur^ 
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vivfd  a  good  while:  longer,  we  may  ajx^^ordingly 
best  consider  them  here;  for,  like  the  Flavian  writ- 
ers, Uiey  were  men  rather  of  the  Century  when 
they  were  bom  than  of  that  when  their  eyes  elosed. 
Any  study  of  Fourth  Century  Christianity 
woLid  lead  us  into  endless  details  of  Church  his- 
tory and  heresies.  In  the  perspective  of  tiuH:, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  what  was  to  be  the 
dominant  Church  of  Europe  persisted,  and  now 
seems  to  have  persisted  the  more  vigorously,  at 
Rome  for  the  reason  that  Rome  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  imperial  capital.  The  tradition  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars  was  no  longer  unrivalled  in  sov- 
ereign splendour-  The  tradition  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles^  adopted  by  the  Empire  itself  when  the 
Empire  became  Christian,  grew  slowly  but  steadily 
dominant*  Barbarians  and  Romans  aUke,  gentle 
and  simple,  learned  and  ignorant,  increasingly 
tended  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Cross, 
Always  imperial  in  principle,  the  rehgion  first  re- 
vealed to  the  Jews  and  extended  by  Christianity 
to  all  mankind  was  at  last  becoming  imperial  in 
fact.  So  we  may  think  of  the  Fourth  Century  of 
the  Christian  Era  as  the  first  traditional  century 
of  Christianity  imperial. 
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There  is  hardly  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
neither  Latin  literature  nor  Greek  has  ever  quite 
stopped.  By  the  Fourth  Centurj",  however,  the 
perpetual  masterpieces  of  both  had  long  been  clas- 
sic.   So  we  should  waste  time  by  lingering  over 
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such  accomplished  but  secondary  poets  as  Ausomus 
and  Claudian — the  first  originally  of  Bordeaux,  the 
second  of  Alexandria.  One  curious  chance  of  Eng- 
lish literature  may  nevertheless  be  worth  a  word. 
At  the  end  of  the  Ro^sf!  of  Ausonius*  occurs  the 
line 

Ciillige.  vlrgo.  rosft^.  dura  (los  tiovijs,  i*t  nova  pub^fi. 
(Pluck  rosea,  girl,  in  bnd.  wliilsl  thou  asl  young,) 

Tasso  read  this  as  tlie  Renaissance  read  all  ancient 
poetry, — as  one  oF  the  countless  beauties  of  the 
Classics,  to  he  parodied  at  reverent  will.  He 
played  with  it  in  his  Genisalemme  I^ljerata;'  and 
Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene*  prettily  translated 
the  singing  lines  of  Tasso.  And,  under  King 
Charles  T,  Robert  Herrick>  knowing  hia  Ausoniua 
or  remembering  his  Spenser,  brought  the  thought 
into  English  words  hardly  to  be  surpassed: 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  mny. 

Old  Time  is  still  n-Bying; 
Ai»d  this  THiiwy  flower  thai  Miiih-d  to-d&y 

IVmorrow  will  be  dying.* 

To  Latin  Literatnre,  however,  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, Uke  those  which  followed,  added  nothing 
new,  unless,  indeed,  we  find  germs  of  novelty  in  the 
Mosella  of  Ausonius,  declared  by  some  careful 
students  to  indicate  genuine  observation  of  Na- 
ture. By  this  time»  for  our  purposes,  the  claaaica 
of  antiquity  were  complete. 

By  this  time,  however^  another  kind  of  tradi- 
tion than  classic  was  alrca.dy  coming  into  lasting 

»  Eidyll.  XIV,  4B,  '  XVI.  iv.  '  11:  XU,  lixv. 

*  Rnptridtm--  Tt>  the  Virgios  lo  Bf^lte  Much  of  TinoB- 
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rti'ct'C&cc  thttt  at '  first 'CHouBht'  tlwyitoay  wcm. 

so  suffusctl  the  later  literature  of  Europe  Uuii 
without  ^ome  jiot>;  qf  titf^ifl^  '^\^  tci)^pcr,(^ipot  t>e 
understood. ,  Oq  ,  one  i«ipor,tfl/i^  B^se. ,  pf .'  Jtpfim 
we  have  already  touched/     Vngrant  tendencies  of 

CiicialieU  doctioiwiiby  tbi^.M^Ufitdiim^nde^  V^^!^ 
TJie  danger j4>£+hjepeti?ftl,errpr  vMjie. fla(^,pj;9- 
&>liidivi-hich  biid  ever,  coufroiitcd  tV'  ima^nat}<^ 

tieft;Fof  lADtiquit^i.  <^ou]d  lifirdJ>- Jeyid,  to  ai^* 

Clicuiiab^any  idcviatjoi]  {[om{tlic.\VjS  f^Gfxt  a^ 

«t,[furth..(>y;iBJ6  revcbtion  iiq^l  iutcrprctetl^lw 
the  Chiirdttjft^  hddto  ifiy^vc  Uic  i^iiifuU;^  ||^( 
penaltj'  of  eternal  dammition.  No  such  deviation 
could  l>e  morreltominable  ihtui,  ou^Uiken  belief. 
Prom  needs  like  itliiii  p^bably  «riMe»  tboae  funda- 
mental'jiifi'd  WfRria!  StAtf^wit»"rfJ  thie  doctrine 
which  in  English  *e  c^l  c^^tirtJsJ  A  tradition 
no^'fidfk\'s   common   attributes   the   shortest   and 

tJifi^X^es,''feV  *htis^^dam^'H  ii;  Wicv^tion'^ 

hi^x>ricAl 


CO 


rd^ 


un 


FAt^rJ^sdHife'  IJUcIi    fcrmUlfts 
were  probably  in,  immetiibrTtf  '^id^feit^'lts' 4iu^ 

more  Wudi'efi  Cw^d  iiitHiVlsfetl  iirid^  CoHiiiiiiHttL- 
by  tlieCouacil  of  Ntcfes.  remams,  ia,aa^mfpil<ti 


l/(Hti/M  rTEIE>FA[IWERaTUt/JIT    *V 

form*  liturgioaJly  jftlive;*  .and  \ti\c^  trc*n«dom^ 
T^nitamn  nnd  grimly  *Jamijatory  Crwd  cftUtxliiy 
ihe  narociof  Athananiuti  hoshocn  jjcncrall)',  tto.u^ 
p^rhwps  nuAiakenly*  aUribulcd.WfaboftitJbc  mmt 
pleriod.  Ot\  one ithin^  titorcMGUfi  rbe.inOi,<lQubtV 
Frontthid  time,  ^orthmdciitriiial  C.'recdP.  toialzraj' 
ivQit  which  invoK'odpccditiorn  ffereia  fallyjrewg> 
niacd  pall  of  ^Chiustiaii  le&cbing;  and  roatjict«,of 
cited,  Of  o£  intfirpretaiion  thtroof,  ^ere.Arccurrwt 
ttagcdy  iniiChriatian  lii^toi^-.  Of  all  sJiWwhUe 
apicttual   sin    of   hereo}*  lutH.^eiieraJljl  bjveVi  b^ 

ooat  mortal  by, the  faithtuL ,(.?^i»y      i^   |,„i^ 

I  By  tlic  t^ourth  Century^tooi  a&el)ier;ai^ji«  1^ 
portepLiiua  pbaae  of  ChmtUn  expi:e^Kioiiihad  t^* 
aumcd'Oidrc  ot^  leas  permanrot fornix,,  Xb<Hi^pot 
litdyi  of  limpreAsive.  Btcrary 'JiuporiAqre, ,  itnt^ny 
mven  hteA\  mote  copious.  tiiaji,<liuiitg  ihj?,  Xio^r 
'te^thXentiii^r.^f  Tbe<clMwf^I.<irPet  wr>rJ  hi/^f^ 
mgniSfti  suhli  cboml>^n^  in  liqnour  iif  .^>rne|god 
or  hpro  bb  iij  now.,lia*iL  e^feiUpli^ffilubyHithcb^WJ/^ 
«UnbutediDjHcniieriL.Th&S«ptua^nb  tra^s^lfit^ 
iiito  Gif«^  of  IU>rfwi  SiTipture  ut^^l  th^^.  t^f»(  ,lp 

tli^'  true  <aiid  lUviQ^  iGud.  TJit^Pw.  it^  gr^^aLtjf 
potoed^  mj  deeply  into.  Cbntstiaa  .tra^itiop,  tbjplipf)? 
m^Bt  pains  now.  to  Uunk  of  it  mtbout  mm^  potion 
ofithe  rbyoio(i  ilo^^^rtJ  cuoc^orleivtpioit^y  sh(ii;ij:^ 
vntal SundAyiscHootsaud  revivalist  ou^tiogfi., , ,|l9 
the  FVmrUi  Centur3%iSQ,  far  .as  wtfiCan,  t^JI  from 
wbiit  DOW  remaina,,  Chrifltian  bytuQit,  a!i^a4y  V> 
vxoMBnt  existence;  reuiaiiitxl,.frw,Xrpna  #nythiftg 
nnit^ff^lii/,    .nrlnutInU    im    m***}   tir»t  -lind   fi|    \nti^ 

jqi^y  b«  fmisd  10  tb?  Pnyrr  Booki  of  JJm  Cwa  ol  KOmtna  <M  fMW 
Ancrk^  Epti(«p4l  'liurli^^lii  lliri  ritiirr^^lif-IWfiHiWli  Ci«tf'u£ 
<*P*«»-  *''    ■'■''  <»l   biu    'I    111  i\'ii\if**}    'fiii^jti 
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like  Ihcir  later  vulgarities.  They  were  fervid  and 
solemn  chnnts,  such  as  still  inakc  impressive  ibc 
rcguhu  offices  of  the  aneeatral  Church  and  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Of  these  the  most  generally 
familiar  now  is  probably  that  which  Is  conunonl^- 
called  by  lis  first  two  Latin  words:  '*Tc  Deum/' 
*'We  praise  TLce,  O  God;  we  acknowledge  Thcc 
to  be  the  Lord/'  it  begins  in  Etighsh<  Its  precise 
origin  appears  not  to  be  certainly  known;  for 
centuries  a  venerable  tradition  attributetl  it  tu 
^oniethtng  like  a  joint  inspiration  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine,  elianting  alternate  verses  in 
the  church  of  St  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  younger  Saints  conversion  or  baptism. 
These  names  bring  us  back  to  the  three  great 
Christian  Fathers  und  Duetora  who  were  cerhuiily 
alive  In  the  second  half  of  the  Fourth  Cenhir^\ 
of  whom  there  is  much  historicjd  record,  and  whose 
works  have  been  preserved  in  huge  folio  vuhdnes. 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine — rouglJy  speak- 
ing, men  who  lived  more  than  a  crentury  later  than 
Tertullian — were  all  three  not  only  anient  Chris- 
tians, but  accustomed  to  good  society,  scholars 
by  training  and  persons  of  remarkable  Intellec- 
tual power.  Ambrose  and  Jerome  came  of  families 
already  Christian,  at  least  in  traditional  sym- 
pathy; Augustine,  son  of  a  pagan  father  and  a 
Christian  mother,  was  converted  when  well  grown 
up.  None  of  the  Uiree  was  Roman  or  even  Italian 
by  birth*  Ambrose,  of  higher  rank  than  the  others, 
has  been  thought  a  native  of  Treves,  Jerome  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  Dalmatia,  Augustine 
was  African.  All  three,  however,  were  much  in 
Italy.  Ambrose  was  long  Bishop  of  Milan — a 
digni^  to  which  be  is  said  to  have  been  miracu' 
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tously  called  by  the  voice  of  a  little  child,  who  when 
succession  to  the  vacant  aee  was  in  high  dispute 
uttered  the  words  "Ambrose  is  Bishop."  Je- 
rome, after  serving  among  other  duties  as  secre- 
tary to  the  pope,  finally  betook  himself  to  Pales- 
tine, and  there  died  in  solitary'  monkish  retire- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  ministered  to — as  legend  tells 
— by  a  friendly  lion,  his  immemorial  companion 
in  pictures.  Augustine  became  bishop  of  Hippo» 
in  Africa,  where — as  we  shall  remind  ourselves  a 
little  later — he  died  at  a  time  when  besieging  Bar- 
barians were  under  the  very  walls  of  his  ci^, 
presently  to  fall  into  their  hands;  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remains.  Two  or  three  things,  deeply  char- 
acteristic of  their  time,  seem  true  of  all  three-  At 
a  period  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  finally'  collapsing,  all  these  potent 
supporters  of  the  imperial  religion  which  was  to 
persist  and  strengthen  appear  to  have  been  not 
only  advocates  of  the  cause  which  the  course  of 
the  centuries  proved  triumphant  but  also,  in  al- 
most all  respects^  personalb*  and  positively  su- 
perior to  both  doctrical  and  other  opponents- 
heretics  and  supporters  of  pagan  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, clerics  and  laymen.  In  social  origin,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  in  culture,  they  were  better  men 
than  most  if  not  all  of  the  quivering  Third  and 
Fourth  Centuiy  Cfcsars  themselves.  Any  glance 
at  tlie  ponderous  bulk  of  their  works  will  serve 
to  remind  anybody  that  all  three  were  much  en- 
gaged in  doclrinal  controversies,  now  matters 
only  or  chiefly  for  students  of  Church  history,  and 
that  all  brought  to  this  the  full  strength  resident 
in  the  best  rhetorical  and  literary  training  of  their 
age.     The  greater  part  of  the  stupendous  work  of 
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<wb  bftcs^  long  cca£4^'  to  have  taudi  ^nt^  ibttJ 

hiftt^HicalcstiatMce','  to  bttieath' the  stirfacc^ '«f 

cohacioiw  litrt-ary  tradiHod.     A't  the  sain<J  tiMK 

aometliing  froni  the  work  of  each  has  traditiQOttUy 
SUWfvcdJ  ^(*>^'>i>ri  4Htil*jil    fjlnnil  .ii|iM|  mil  iil  vuj 

Dfcum  is  attributetl  W*8l-.  AmbrO*^  on^  by^trt- 
«lrtidD;:ttwrc'ij»  tH>  i^AiSon  tt*1qU*3^ori  that  hdwrt 
somebf  HK^hymnsrc^ilatiy  Wdiidteil  in  hfe'^^^r 
Ao  e\^arapic  Y?f  the  metrical  form  b^^iisiiallj'  prt^ 
ftJrred  may  b^  found  in  the  i^rsibns  itif  Uie  GlorJi' 
P&bi  wilhi  which'  m6n  of-hia  ihyiiiM*fcl(tee:'"Thtl 
regilar  woWs^  of  tee  le^  Dftsdd^  ito'  tht!  LalM 

fA     ."j^iill  llii  V*  -^tnl  HI'*'!**  .-jiiul  liniil  In  'UlamJoa 

v|.Mf[i.,||.      ivilf.H     I,'   jL     1iL|lhf'H>f>     illnt    nt     V»i^W| 

r^gulAP^i  octjut,  UTkdler  tb&  iiUeioC  Dox<do^«  U]!qio«ti 
NUv^t^^nth'  Century  tiyiufl-llook*.  AC  the  end  -of 
tihv  first  Hyi>w  odSt.  .■Vi>ibroseheiunu«  it intouUiti 
gig^pje  i^tAibics—rOkpablia  of T£tiK>Bglyi 'Stressed  «ii^^ 
phft^U  ttn^  thQ  second)  fbilrth^land  sixth  ^yllnblts-frt 
n^icllbfii  appears,  jto  have  lotiiMl  ^ner&U^-^.&aosCI 
CQQVWtfnt  for  Chc^tiani  l>Tic  purpoa*:  m    I>-j:^*04 

inpll  \u  wiinriCiiln  S^rithlikrtclJfe;^''  '''1*^  '''■►^l  '""  "' 
lo  :fitiw  ^iiulGt^'^ftc  «1^  fnl  pcrp4Uiaiiiit->t<<4  ')i[T    .-i^iA 


U(Hr/MT« 


»FAiTfflHtaTi(i/.iiT  nm 


AiiiMoc>eifreci  Evorsioat',  pcrlitpfl  mure  fiuiublArlOr 
chftnting,  and  at  any  rate  marc  ftft^uvQtly\nt 

Mini  -fT-»,h  l'"fi^ii_  te»itt^^^^         ^"  ""';  ■""  '" 

cii  <»iii)  '^n/.     RogDAos  |MiTi  ooinc  <»ecttliBi#wI  laii^iulii 

Ibc  traditions  of  Euix>pcan  litoratiirc  ia  i|:^bab]y 
.ibidtnAwly^illauiptiftrniioCifchC'^CKrisUAnithyiEitit 
eitaply  strc»*ed.  ^ur(^eably  i^tiintir;  aodiinatinct 
nvith  OQund  TrifiiLarian^docirincv  <  ThM  he  invented 
itj. nobody  wiU  preitiaAi^.  LbaL  he  inado  it  perpetual 
.WG'  cfcn:.hardlyi:ddBji-^justiasiiUorace  madenpej:^ 
*pttual  idd  later  Eln-opethdljric  tododie*  of  Gteece. 
■Ml  Theaiost  leariiedof  Uie  Fourtiii  Century  FaOwaia 
waiiiSt  Jterotneic ., Most, 0C  bis  copitiios  {MorkT^tbe 
^aJas  fiditttm  .^f  '  184fti  'Odrupri^s  ;  eleven '  ;quBftto 
tvakjBw^r-riaib*5'aod.oufr  scope,  whoAr^  oon(»njed 
onlyktilhiliterBryijIraidtianj.  .Otfe.paotof  ii^  JioM- 
rvexfe  Ihough  i^ften  forgtitltrii  tAihe'his,  [has  had ;  as 
rtmluring  jUi.  iiitliie.tum  on  litetatum  &i  anytbiog 
rlbal.ever»as^written,.  Wtien/we  tj>ucbed>i&:little 
iWhik?i^gOfi  tiu  Xhe  iwcrdf.  ^in^orilmiiiiK.aiosai?]  4t 
.the,  liadefufiStj  Pfiteu's  dpniej^  ainl  placed  1  fi««i4e 
'ibeuvtiie  tmn.'jafiiorilAai.icLiojifHl  byithe  AuUiori?**! 
Viergion  ,©F  .Uie  New  Te^tamenti  tre  can  hardjyt  ]iav« 
Jielp^l  pi^rceiviug  a  siitgnjan  likeiueB:^  of  Hi^-ilun 
Jaelw^^n ! languages, gcv^^ally iH>,  ili^MiQiJIar  laa  Lajbip 
«im1  EliitfH»ki:,iThi»i  i>^oofciEfTddeiital..N]PQr/inap^ 
eeiiturietk.-tUffl'Wun^ivff  Scripture  1WeJ<^  Eauiiluir  r lio 


'ty.p.  SBl}. 


nFihpthvtnn)  nFhJacimTetripoFqry  Fni/l?nliuBbjivf*npvrrbiwniii}il 


»fna*frt 
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Europe  only  in  their  Latin  form.  ITius  immemo- 
rtally  read  aloud,  the  surges  und  cadences  of  their 
movement  came  to  seem  part  of  tlicm,  lingering 
in  the  cars  of  those  who  finally  rendered  them  into 
our  vulgar  tonf^ues.  One  deep  phase  of  the  style 
wc  now  ossoeiate  with  the  Bible  is  accordingly  the 
liturgical  Latinity  of  ils  movement.  Any  one  to 
whom  English  and  Latin  ore  equally  strange  ii*ould 
hardly  recogriise  which  waa  which,  when  the  words 
of  Scripture  arc  solemnly  read  in  the  offices  of 
the  Church.  The  Latin  rhj'tbm,  at  the  same  time* 
is  not  that  of  classical  antiquity;  it  has,  rather,  a 
peculiar  quality  of  its  own,  which  anybody  can 
perceive  and  no  one  need  analyse.  On  the  whole, 
wc  may  pretty  confidently  attribute  this  quality  to 
St.  Jerome  himself-  The  Old  Testament,  as  he 
found  it,  cTcisted  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Uellenistic  Greek  version,  known  as  the  Septua* 
gint,  produced  by  scholars  of  Pfolemaic  Alex- 
andria; tiie  New  Testament,  as  he  found  it,  existed 
in  what  was  believed  to  be  the  original  Hellen- 
istic Greek,  Neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek  was  in- 
telligible to  men  who  thought  and  spoke  in  Fourth 
Century  Latin.  At  the  same  tiinej  the  current 
Latin  renderings  of  Srrijitnral  text  were  apt  to  he 
rude  and  nnletteral.  To  avoid  this  iinlignity,  St- 
Jerome  rendered  into  standard  Latin  Form  the 
greater  port  of  all  the  Dible;  and  those  who  com- 
pleted his  work  did  so  after  his  manner.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  Biblical  text  commonly  known  as 
the  Vulgate  and  sanctioned  throughout  the  later 
history  of  the  ancestral  Church,     The  words 


Tu  ea  P«rtrus  et  super  huic  petram  ledificabo  tcclefliaoi 
nieaiTik 
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for  example,  arc  given  as  St.  Jerome's  own  in  tiie 
Paris  edition  of  Lis  works.'  They  are  exactly 
those  which  now  hover  above  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter;  and  the  words 

TbQU  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  lock  I  vOl  build  rnf  church 

— even  though  the  ancient  play  on  the  words  be  lost 
— rt-echo  them  wherever  the  English  Bible  is  read* 
We  need  go  no  farther  to  acknowledge  how  much 
those  who  find  in  the  Bible  their  message  of  salva- 
tion owe  to  the  second  of  the  three  great  Fo^irth 
Century  Fathers,'  It  seems  more  than  probable, 
as  well,  that  the  influence  of  his  Scriptural  work 
has  greatly  aifertcd  the  style  and  the  rhythm  im- 
memoriully  associated,  in  all  languagest  with  Chris- 
lian  prayer. 

Great  as  the  importance  of  hymns  has  been  in 
literary  tradition,  and  great  as  that  of  scriptural 
style  and  of  public  prayer,  neither  seems  quite  so 
definite  as  two  or  tliree  traditions  traceable  to  St- 
Augu8tine.  For  one  thing,  he  wrote  a  book  which 
not  only  hay  lasted  as  literature  but  may  fairly 
be  held  the  fir^t  of  its  inexhau-^tible  kind  in  the 
lasting'  literature  of  Europe,  The  purpose  of  his 
Confessions*  is  doubtless  altogether  devout;  he 
candidly  confesses  to  God  his  errors  and  his  spiri- 
tual troubles,  and  describes  his  conversion  and  the 
ecstatic  peace  of  spirit  thereby  vouchsafed  liim. 
All  this  might  well  seem  of  interest  only  to  the 

tlSifl.     ytA.7Lp.S0B. 

■  ll  a  perl»p«  fnir  lu  a'M  thml  Ui«  tmiiti  Pi4ll#P,  lb#  miul  VnAt^f  IlinJ  of 
fcU  CtuiitUn  tiynLfiUtt  it  (int  ^rtnax't  fiiu]  vt^runn,  but  »  ret-inan  n(  ta 
cnHIcr- 

^ThetcitoFthiAbonk.  wilb  WUla'a  Iniulation  [1631).  u  a30«tMccHble 
ui  iht  L«b  au-irihl  Uhn^  UfllS).  Pujc/k  traaPtUtioa  (iSaS)  may  «1- 
moal  be  Lcld  4D  Cajdw^  clauic^ 
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cf'i^jUy  >»ii«lj^iS'"^'b'^bujuiaiLi    Avoiding  ikt  onCt? 

to  reveal  hlmaelf,  he  writei^TwiUi  ^miaiterly rf r«- 
dom  from  morbic]  sell-<:onyeiousness,  not  only  of 
iuaXDwr  lifey'  but  d£  ftUch-ciriMiiiuiUiice  about  hiid 
as  impeded  or  helped  his  spiritual  development. 
Tht^  ^sbU-ts  ildmlraW*  '^tObio^-rajih^th^  thie 
itory  of 'aljimaw  Mn^  in  itut  hikWr'vc^l  ^urround- 

attionfingly  TivBlsihat  ^M'la^^ttiiiRiwiie  which  ttfe 
Aod^ui  (hp  Lolfers  of' I*lmj%  and  (hat  bfthe'itt^ 
4fcJ<»W  Iho  Riepiiblk  which  ^ie  End  in  the  Lettert 

partwHllftjly  ofi  ^.  -ATttbros^'  and  t*f  Sl  Mttnicflt,** 
are"  c^dtiniig'|rortr£iibl  Hifi'  a(^Y<oont  oF  t)i«"aM)^ 
ment  of  his  conversion^  is  a  dassic  caae  oftHi^tMb 
p^yrtwlo^.  iAffid-s^joni"!  'Tho^tt&ri^it  "fr'Arid^i^tts 
ialtihK  to  pi*wi*i"  ftbodt 'Wm^-no 'tjni*'  kncW^Wk 
■btltfer  ithan  be.  '  BuCany  ofusr'U^  fibould  tdtsey 
1fifltitJib'tmni>te«^'<rf1rfeTjtt(*  j^tfrf!6^^ 
And  firierirt  trtt*^  hafbari^iA/mll  4iwt^  riijtffr'if 
tb«i  timc'he  pves'lo  lhi»4^h>aSttTit  Ijtsfc^of 'rta<Hnft 
irilatiiS^-'^^u^Btihie  writ^abciut^mdn  ^d  ihlngv, 
ririd^  skipping' ;at  |>1eafttjrf^l:hi3i- longer  piiisfltftirdT 
Wliich  the  luteivsi^'iA  chiefly  philosophic  <>rl^y?r?- 
twnh  "Ita'all  Ettropeari  iTtetfltlir^  yoff  mn' hitdly 
fiW*«  lady  of  gentfft!*  Iw^in^  thfltn-^l  MiAfeei, 
AS-h(^  kvnt  dtscrib^a  her,  ■  If]  St.  Angiietinb  had 
kiPt  Tib  dther' -work  than ' this,  ht 'w6\M  alwAJs'fe 
not  only  a  great  saint  and  a  great  ULinlEeE,/bufc<al30 
fe'ppcaig^tleTrtaW  nrid  a'gfcat  toan'of  lettCTflJ  ',  ^ 

Most  of  his  extant  writings,  even  more  copious 
than  those  of '8t<  AmbroSfr/'aTe  rtmtterS  only^for 

*£*..«. in.  '  fx  vin-xni- uh,«a  .^>fmuaJU 


AtiKt«ribi'ofi>rvtt^fh)s  jiirtd^  IrdJ  pltflbsopliy?  i  but 
an^,  <?ohinLoi)l^^](]'^bfblmibsteTpi^^,;. survives  bS^^ 
jnond  tficjivf^b    I'^De  -CiviLate^  Dei/'  Ui^  Idtmeifa^ 

^beEU]s'9o[ne!tl>iiig'lildQ"''C]oncernmg  the^iPollty  d 
Sod/'  Well  on  to  filV  liwndreci  years  nti^  Lacre-i 
tiufi,  UiQ  world  o/as  Jignin  crjidihihg,  XhU  time  be-^ 
]«md  iiwoWery:-!  Thfr - tarthly  lio^e"<if'=AugastBH 
Bmpir^  wa*(  ^hally  disaji^airrtadoi  Tli©  Chmtutri 
DtKjtorJ 'hoWe\'er,  who  itrcrve  inMSciiii«ti>ing>,  like 
UtKfreti&n'  spirit ^^o^gonfaraHie  alli  Utings,  ri^as  ndt 
like  IJuri%tru»^  desp&irirtg-.  '  LiKr«tia9  thotgUt^lB 
tehh»  of  Nature^  Augii!it:r>e  ed^^xiy  ahd'devouUj' 
reoogfii&cd  -the  'supremely  just  sovcreigivty  r  bf  ih^ 
Gbistiim  G6d\  Im^it^  coios±i«i  booki  ttrites^t 
French  historian  hf  iLdtin  Eitpj-a^iiPft,*  "thery  is 
^i^crything:  s  pfaildropiiy  of  historj',  jui'  apolpgjfl 
fo^  t^UUahitJ'r^^SJ^stetti  W'pielapliyKiis,  a  ^rst^ 
torn  of  etbice,  oad  a^rodf'of  ProvidootOcJ  atl  hosed 
OD  a'  ina^s  of  bistoricftl  fa^tiiv  of  ItamedirconUcOf 
tJODS'  profane  andisaarcdv  act  fotth  in  &^  3iyle'>d£ 
prodif^oud  etr^ngt^!  and  '  animatioaV  ^ometimosi 
melancholy  when  it  describes  the  wooiJiof  ithirf 
world,  £omctime3  etithusiaatic'  when  it  ctiants'  the 
tfiuoiilrht  oFi  rdigicHii  add'  iUfK^  tlio<*Mfeif<iV^ttk 
6ea\*eiily  'hopes,'''  ■  Thcifcoot  has  bcefl  called/ 
among  other  thiiigs^  the  first  Christian  latt^nipt  to 
philosophise  bistary/j'rSt^iAi'u^stmo^tiil  hiaiopeii^ 

^JUU    Picbon:  Hi«t«r«  dc  U  litUtMlVfr  LctftiF  dt3]'>eiMtdfl),in»j 

p^tap. ''  "'""  ^ J f.jiip  I  J  mei 

'"^LdtMlAteicl  t^Uttm  Dcj.  etrv  ra  faap'tempbnim  niTfU,  cW  M>-1^ 
mUmHij^rVKnakUr  pziii^  vivtna  fffriW- «.  H;  *i*^*t»"ni*  ■UblKtuTtfcd!* 
cOfnut!,  ^HAm  tiuuc  cipe^tAt  ptr  puttaiUHrri'  f RiV«:  nil',  fit).  qiuuadTiMjUa 

ftr^lmtbrn  «imr4Au]tbA»  vi  pux  pcrfMtt'  .  .  .  ^eadtr^  ...  «iucvp&.< 
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oua  polity  of  God,  whether  in  this  temporal  state 
where  among  the  wicked  the  just  shall  Uvc  by 
faith  (Habak.  ii,  4],  or  in  that  changele&sacss 
of  eternal  order  which  now  we  with  patience  wait 
for  {Rom,  viii,  25),  and  where  judgment  shall 
return  unto  righteousness  (Ps.  xciv,  15),*  and  at 
last  excellence  shall  bring  us  final  victorj'  and 
peace  made  perfect."  To  follow  him  through  hta 
hundreds  of  pages  would  clearly  be  far  beyond 
our  present  scope.  But  the  words  with  which  he 
closes  the  book  may  be  placed  beside  those  with 
which  he  begins  it:  In  that  final  SabbatJi,  he 
writes,  which  shall  have  no  twilight,  "we  shall  be 
freed  from  care  and  see;  we  shall  see  and  love; 
we  shall  love  and  give  praise.  That  shall  be 
eadle^  in  the  end.  For  what  el^  is  our  end  than 
to  pass  into  that  kingdom  which  hath  no  end? 
And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  think  I  ha\'« 
completed  this  huge  work-  Let  those  for  whom 
it  may  prove  too  little,  or  too  much,  take  no 
thought  of  me;  let  those  for  whom  it  may  suffice 
give  happy  thanks  not  to  me  but  to  God  who  has 
been  with  me."' 

Though,  of  course,  the  details  of  his  theology 
and  philosophy  would  take  us  too  far  afield,  we 
can  hardly  even  here  neglect  one  general  phaae  of 
it  which  has  had  incalculable  inSuence  on  all  the 
Christian  future.    Among  the  persistent  tenden- 

'  ta  Iht  AutboTURl  Vcnian  of  the  Enffliib  Bible,  tbe  PhIdi  uumbcrfil 
m^  in  SL  Jctdbu^'i  vcraina  u  uumbeird  lav. 

■  Ibi  vac&himii9.  cf.  rirlpJDils;  vidpm  jji.  el  Aimkhimiu;  acuhimiu,  el  tauitit* 
trimiu  Ecer  i^iiod  eril  in  fine  nin?  Sm?,  Nim  quia  aliiu  rvjnier  nt  finu^ 
Eiisi  pcrvenire  ±d  Pegnum,  eujaa  aulliu  eat  finu?  Videor  mihi  dehitvtn  io- 
^nlu  hujiu  <ipena»  adjuvant?  Dcminn.  reddLdJHM>-  Qiiibus  funim.  *A 
quibw  oimiiitia  cat*  nubj  ignoHCKDt^  quitKu  ntitOD  a«ti«  at,  Don  mihi.  ivd 
t>«>  uLooum  gr^ttu  «ofip«luliuU«  aguit;  Ue  Civitote  Dei,  XX1I>  tn* 
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ciea  of  the  human  mind  has  always  been  a  com- 
placent aptitude  to  assume  human  nature  at  heart 
healthy,  and  consequently  to  attribute  social  or 
other  evils  to  nothing  more  profound  than  human 
blunder.  Against  any  such  views,  at  a  time  when 
Rome  itself  had  falleri  before  a  Barbarian  con- 
queror,  St.  Augustine  protested,  loving  God  with 
all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
mind.  Man  he  believed  essentially  sinful,  by 
reason  of  the  fail  of  Adam:  the  just  penalty  of 
ein  could  be  averted  only  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  medialioii  of  the  crucified  Christ, 
persistent  in  the  Church;  and  grace  was  granted 
only  to  those  whom  God  should  be  pleased  to  save. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  roughly  like  what  those 
who  best  know  his  opinions  declare  them  to  be. 
The  subtleties  of  theolog>'  are  more  than  enough  to 
e;xhaust  the  study  of  lifetimes.  Between  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  and  ours  annics  of  marlyra  have 
suffered  for  his  views  and  for  those  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  Eternal  doom  has  been  believed  to 
turn  on  the  sphttiiig  of  hairs.  But  whoever  knows 
the  inner  histor>'  of  New  England  can  hardly  fail 
tx>  see  that  the  impulse  which  drove  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  to  the  deserts  of  an  American  wilder- 
ness came  originally,  even  though  perhaps  dis- 
torted.  from  the  African  Father  of  the  Church 
who  gave  up  the  ghost  when  Vandals  were  be- 
sieging his  episcopal  city  of  Hippo: 

Calvin  had  taught  tbem  in  th^ir  enrtier  liome. 
As  grim  Augufitiiie  tiiugbt  iuiperiaJ  Rome. 
How  God  i^sdatTied,  with  justly  endlesg  wrath. 
The  5«d  of  Adam,  scattered  by  the  pith 
Where  tbey  muat  totter  on  and  Blill  revere 
HU  Mhjesty,  in  coiiflwrated  fear* 
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Withoul  Stl   Aiiff^tiop^  Land    liie  ihoiigtlt  i<which 

weEoii^lit  :havoi  UrWd  hot'Dnlyi  coiinUesA  (BMotii 
■^iDrtliodoU  CabIi6ltL*itiiecilog^.lftaiAfcifigmie  BBcn" 
ifio*  of  Christ  cssPTitiHl  tn  salr-atioti,  hut  rUd  the 
lKrtr^iu8;iaSLCitliuIic&<br1teve^  wbioh  ikispirvd  ttbb 
£VtMO(  O&KihiikiJolJ0uaitLnuiEdwafd»,'&Qcl'liHMc 
jHiii!ULtTf>-ui  tlia-s|Aritua]^h^ivl  jbt'AotrciafeniPrtiU 

Aajve  hereJii^er^d  tot>  long  6v4T>tbe  fboHb  CoD* 
Jmiyi  FaUtcKTsof  tke  Chiin>liv<  rStviAmbratejigaM 

timn-  ScrfptAjK-^ 'tiLtldi"tAote"plja'»e»  of"iGkristi*fl 
-praj^r'  whk'h  jflopwid  wpon' Scriptiipii!  rhythm; 
StL  Au^»tk[l<^l<hu]Dan  be^iqnd  the  oih^r&t  pouited 
'f^Ertb  <^ri&i^  [>f'ortbo<ioK.<IbTJUkn  ihciught  Bbd 
■faith:'  ■  All  'tlia«^:doubtlog8  fe  t>otF  literatiiPe;  i  but 
^vkhtHii' it  ithtf  tradkioiiA  of  I  Euro|)ean  litcratukv 
i^idd  iim'«ti  have  ^.okani  t)ic  fmni  in  ivkklv  orCbo- 
'dok'or  ?hi^nmtg  w« liietoi^icMIy  know  iheo^^*  iitv# 

^  fiiitiA  vtj'i'tii/r  \nii  ..'.i:j:i1  in  ;;iiM  HU\r.  uit  itc  mill 
luil  f}lrim\  iiM'>  UritiluriM  /l-i/  \n  VliOj^iil  rtilili  ■ill) 
hiiji  Hirthitli'l  -r/inh  iI'NjIw  ii?lti«|iiit  >iil1  )niU  vmtft 
'IfMvi*    ntX'th'tnxi.    njt    1o  ^Ji^m/jIi  till  tj|  )-.ftJtlhtr*I 

tl'mMl')    'lid   1i«   v^dlnH    iiirihl/.   -ifll    nnnl    ,1»nti4i| 

--hJ  sn'iw  i>JuIiiia7   ii-tiltv    frroil^i  '>tit  «|ii  >i'/it^  iii(w 

:Mi|<iil[  %i  Y,Ji-i  litt|ir^J4p  niA  uninin 

."mhiiiI  i-Bih«-i  li^Jl  HI  iiritO    l4f:4itft1   hiul  nWlVl 

«l|ljiivi   »"Jl4fi   /hj(li{   illifi    .IrmijcfM^i   U'i>    mill 

•vra^rri  IIiIji  hud  rut  vtttni  Utatn  fftill  «n-trl'^ 
***w^  InhAYrttJun   ttl   .^JfiLiil/   Kill 

El  41    irl  .'■■■II  nnuiA  111  twiNiM  rwT^lt-l   tat  W*  * 


81JI97,  /iiKfii  Uw>a  y  lol  b^mtfyiii  woil-tmoe  odw 
ywobiLtlf^  M'U  'n^-^ASSAf  J^MbvOS  lii  tjihoqjiii  od  ol 

Tw  j»>xirs  later  h*J*U«id'Jbe*d^i^f=*^ 
iiQptfittt  y?ity  of' Romi!  ^  Tb\H  U  a  'iy\ih^  he^Umiog 
ftir  tbe  midiUuoa  left'  us  bytUe  Fifth  CViitunft 
KingeJey's  Hj'pa^  a  medifcbt^  riwelvidel^'  pdpl' 
iflar  i'b<^o  maseidai^  (^hrigtJjiTiity  W^s'  *he  faahioni 
gives  ftn  animated  ioijipessimnif  what  life  was  llbi 
iii=(ai0^iag*5wi«Sngid4'9^of  th^  ant(iiue'wt*M;  iiii 
cJrfrtilJAUy,  t*e  k^«n*s  «od'lhe  opiniows'of  ^Hy- 
pitift  "mtty  9(frre  l*y  giv^  ti3'^  pof)iilar  nottenoMnw* 

irflfefUhe  iime^  of  PlotJWjsr'^ird  the  fa&'of  thii 
Et^rrtal  n^''issaidlrthfiie^inlpenedSt;AiiR^(istifli 
to  odmpose'MsipiT^at  d^feDSt^f  the  Polllvof  Godl 

Wbiii  he  laVdyi^^ir  i*f  Hipjio/theVfttidblB  hwd'tf^ 

M^dy  siv^pt  Aiwh  Ihrbuph  <?Ai/l  ttTfd  Spaitiratld 
wei^'^iJressiiig' eastward'  along  tbelAfrican  coasti 
9:/^tbk  time  dt.'ftdbm^  W'be^  d^dt^  bt  Milafi 
h^ '  m*(re'  I  thttw '  thirty  yeera;  i  Aliri*-  hiid '  lam-  f df 
^tfffletWCTityfW' *fe  tftlttiarkerf  gre?ve  bwea'th-lA 
H^^^^tUf*f*d  Ifmt'n'  ifti'^tomw  to  h?c*dvi'hiB  bAdy; 
hrttf^St.'Jtw>m<!"  hartWirtcd  Fop'bm' **■  »**  lo^tWuM^ 
Mj4  nfrinist^nnE*  ?i6n  at  B^iithoil/  'A  ^Ctntwry^f 
Cnfil  Wnf^ision  for  n^i^idc  fXiPope^  wAa  wtH  bcgtfnL 
■'^«TffttI!^<i'it<Jl^'htr'<r;i:*Jcc*ftp«ifl'<A^ 

41V 
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be  to  disguise  the  tradition  of  it.  After  HonDriu3» 
who  somehow  pretended  fur  a  good  nmny  yean 
to  be  imperial  at  Ravenna,  there  were  ten  shadowy 
Western  Ctesars.  The  la8t>  a  puppet-child  eaUed 
Romulus  Augustulus,  was  depo^e<l  by  Barbarians 
in  the  year  470.  The  Empire  of  Augustus  hod 
listed  for  just  about  five  hundred  years.  For  a 
thousand  more  the  successors  of  Constantine  were 
to  preserve  the  Eastern  semblance  of  it  at  Con- 
stantinople; except  ID  namej  however^  the  By* 
zantine  Empire  was  never,  like  the  antique  Empire 
of  Rome,  a  full  part  of  (general  European  tradition. 
Whatever  their  pretensions  through  the  centuries, 
the  Eastern  emperors  presented  themselves  to 
later  Europe  only  as  the  recognised  sovereigns  of 
regions  pretty  far  away.  Like  their  last  feeble 
fellows  in  the  West,  too,  they  were  powerless  in 
the  Fifth  Century  to  protect  the  ancient  capitaL 
As  we  have  seen  already,  Alaric  the  Goth  cap- 
tured Rome  well  before  St.  Augustine  died-  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  threatened  by  the 
fierce  Barbarian  whose  ra\"ages  have  been  tradi- 
tionally remembered  as  the  most  appalling  in  his- 
tory. Attila,  the  Hun,  de\'a5tat6d  the  northerly 
regions  of  the  Empire^  far  and  wide,  after  a  fashion 
unsurpassed  until  in  our  Twentieth  Century  the 
Germans  put  him  to  the  blush  in  Northern  Prance. 
Among  the  incidents  of  his  descent  on  Italy  was 
the  deslruction  of  Aquileia^  a  city  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  some  of  the  inhabitants  managed 
to  take  refuge  in  inaccessible  islands  among  the 
neighbouring  lagoons:  from  them  by  and  by  sprang 
the  marvellous  city  of  Venice,  At  the  time  of  At- 
tila's  invasion,  the  nearest  approach  to  sovereigntj' 
at  Homcj  the  time-hcmoured  cradle  of  the  Empire 
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and  the  seat  of  the  prima]  hUh«)pric  of  St.  Peter, 
*ieem?i  to  have  pa*isecl  into  the  haiiilfl  of  the  Pope, 
Of  the  twelve  Fifth  Century  pojies,  the  one  hest 
remeniberecl  hy  tradition  apart  from  his  office  i*i 
Leo,  who  chanced  then  to  be  on  his  throne. 
Partly^  perhaps,  by  reason  uf  the  confusion  about 
him,  but  to  no  small  degree  because  of  his  com- 
manding ability,  he  so  strengthened  the  papal 
power  that  he  has  rightly  been  called  the  Great, 
His  i>ersonal  intercession,  combining  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  presence  and  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
was  later  believed  to  have  dissuaded  AttUa  from 
sacking  the  Eternal  City,  now  become  imme- 
morially  holy,  A  little  later,  however^  even  these 
failed  to  protect  it  from  a  raid  by  Vandals»  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  Northern  jVfrica,  and 
surged  up  to  Rome  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiben 
On  the  fall  of  Romutus  AuKustulus,  Italy  fell  to  a 
Barbarian  general  called  Odoacer.  He  seems  to 
have  restored  comparative  order  there  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  nominally  in  some  sort  of  subordi- 
nate relation  to  tlic  Byzantine  successors  of  the 
Cffisars.  But  be  only  made  ready  the  way  for 
his  own  conqueror,  the  Gotliic  king  Theodoric- 
In  the  year  500  Theodoric  was  sovereign  nt  Ra- 
venna, whence  he  was  to  govern  Italy  through  the 
prosperous  first  quarter  of  the  next  Centur>", 
By  way  of  defending  it  from  northern  invasion,  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  city  of  Verona,  and  went 
there  whenever  things  looked  dangerous.  In  Ger- 
man tradition  he  was  consequently  remembered 
under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Theodoric  of 
Verona),  German  traditions,  however,  more  gra- 
cious than  Germans  themselves,  have  been  apt 
to  stay  harmlessly"  at  homc« 
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To  trace  with  any  detail  what  had  meanwhile 
happened  to  the  northerly  and  westerly  provinces 
of  the  Empire  would  be  only  to  confu.se  our  con- 
fuflati.  Repeated  waves  of  Barharian  inva*iion 
had  done  their  disintegrating  work.  No  longer 
kept  in  Roman  peace  by  a  serenely  and  sternly 
just  imperial  sovereignty,  Europe  waa  already 
broken  into  some  such  pieces  as  have  troubled 
its  peace  ever  since.  In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  civic 
and  social  vestiges  of  Roman  civilijiation  consider- 
ably persisted,  and  for  a  good  while  longer.  With 
Britain,  nev^r  entirely  subjwted  to  Roman  au- 
thority and  singularly  open  to  attack  by  s^,  the 
case  was  less — or  more — ^forlunate.  Barbarian 
invasions  of  Gaul  had  completely  cut  off  the  island 
from  central  and  southern  Europe;  and  the  Ro- 
man garrisons  had  been  gradually  withdrawn. 
Thus  left  to  care  for  itself ^  a  region  which  had  been 
both  civilised  and  Christian  found  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  rude  heathen  invaders,  A  few  names  lin- 
ger in  tradition  to  imply  the  story.  This  wns  the 
century  of  Hen^ist  and  Horsa;  by  the  year  5O0 
Angles  and  Saxons  were  already  planted  in  the 
regions  which  still  bear  their  name — East  AngUa, 
for  example,  Essex,  and  Sussex.  If  there  ever 
was  a  living  King  Arthur,  either  the  end  of  this 
Century  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  was  the  time 
when  he  vainly  strove  to  defend  against  these  in- 
roads the  civilisation  implanted  but  no  longer 
protected  by  Rome.  Historically,  too,  this  Fifth 
Century  was  the  century  of  St.  Patrick,  who  made 
Treland  Christian  at  just  the  time  when  England 
became  heathen  once  more.  Cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Irish  Christianity  and  Irish  culture 
thenceforth  llourtslied  for  a  while  as  never  there* 
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after.  From  times  so  far  uway  as  these  corjceiva- 
biy  spring  tlie  IraditioDs  of  defiaDt  Iiostjlity  which 
even  in  the  year  19^0  still  tlireaten  the  union  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  peace  of  llie  Englir^h- 
speabing  world. 

A  good  part  of  Gaul,  meanwhile,  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  Franks,  whose  name  persists*  in 
that  of  France  just  as  the  name  of  the  Angles  per- 
sists in  that  of  England.  Their  king,  Clovis,  was 
baptised  at  Rheims  before  the  Fifth  Century 
ended;  his  name,  in  its  modernised  form  of 
Louis,  or  Lewis,  has  been  the  most  persistently 
royal  among  French  kings.  In  the  year  500,  too, 
Bupgundians  were  already  Rettled  in  the  region 
popularly  colled  Burgundy  ever  since.  Spain  was 
already  a  Gothic  kingdom,  and  to  stay  so  until 
more  than  two  hundred  years  later  it  fell  mostly 
into  the  hands  of  Mahometan  invaders  from  across 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And,  as  we  have  already 
seen*  Vandals  were  sovereign  in  Northern  Africa. 

In  the  year  400,  the  empire  of  Theodosius,  di- 
vided between  his  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
could  still  pretend  to  fanc>'  itself  intact.  In  the 
year  600,  the  Weatern  half  of  it  had  vanished  and 
the  Eastern  was  none  too  safe.  The  Empire  which 
Virgil  had  foretold  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  but 
the  successor  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  still  claimed 
authority  throughout  Western  Europe,  where  the 
successor  of  the  Twelve  Ceesars  hod  become  only 
a  memory. 
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LITERARY  TRADITIONS 


Amid  the  confusions  of  the  Fifth  Ontury,  noth- 

:  of  importance  was  added  tn  the  lasting  tradi- 

is  of  European  literature*     The  works  of  Leo 

s  Great,  at  lea.Ht  as  compared  with  those  of  St. 

Arose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine,  are  mat- 

■'  only  for  students   of  history   and   theology. 

>ugh  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  as  we  have 

■rxt  wrote  memorably  in  the  first  years  of  the 

h  Century,  both  were  men  who  had  reached 

ir  full  maturity  before  the  end  of  the  Fourth. 

Orosius,  a  universal  historian  and  a  disciple 

St-  Augustine,  has  survived  as  a  name  mostly 

■^use  King  Alfred  translated  him,  or  had  him 

nslated,  into  Anglo-Saxon  four  or  five  hundred 

ITS  later.     In  the  year  500,  to  be  sure,  two  men 

■ — St.  Benedict  and  Boethius — on  whom  we  must 

a  little  touch  were  already  alive.    Like  Theodoric 

himself,  however,  they  belong  for  our  purposes 

not  so  much  to  the  Fifth  Century  as  to  the  Sixth. 


aiAPTER  rv 

THE  SIXTH  CENTURY 

I 

HISTORICAL  TILYDITIONS 

As  we  reminded  ourselves  a  little  while  ago,' 
Uiey  still  show  you  &t  Ravenna  tiie  sar<^p[iagus 
of  Galla  Placidia,  and  hpsicle  it  the  atone  cfrffins 
believed  to  iiave  conlained  the  brnlies  of  her  brother 
Honoriiis  and  of  her  son  Valentinian.  Tlie  heavy 
arches  and  the  domed  roof  of  the  rather  small 
mausoleum  where  they  He  are  decorated  with 
mosaics  ou  a  deep-blue  ground.  Whether  in  the 
year  500  this  ponderous  yet  not  graceless  structure 
was  at  all  what  it  is  now  only  archeeologists  know. 
By  that  time,  however,  Gjdia  Placidia  had  been 
dead  for  same  fifty  years  and  Honorius  for  about 
seventy-five.  Like  the  Western  Empire  and  the 
fleeting  !*uvereigDty  of  Odoacer  they  were  already 
memories,  swiftly  vanishing  into  the  greater  past 
behind  them-  At  Ravennaj  and  virtually  in  all 
Italy,  Theodoric  the  Goth — a  Barbarian  but  no  dis- 
dainer  of  Roman  civiltsation,  a  Cbristian  but  an 
Arian — was  long;  and  such  a  king  that  he  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Great. 

They  show  you  at  Ravenna*  too,  a  ruinous  wall 
which  is  traditionally  called  that  of  his  palace, 
An  authentie  relic  of  him  there  is  the  heavy  cir- 
cular stone  tomb,  with  its  huge  monolith  of  a  dome, 
where  for  a  while  his  body  rested,  after  he  hard 

us 
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reigueti  more  than  tbirly  years,  II  was  nut  des- 
tined to  lie  in  peace  so  long;  i(s  fate  was  sometliing 
lite  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell's.  By  the  middle 
of  the  Century^  a  good  part  of  Italy  had  been  re- 
conquered by  the  arm^  of  the  great  Eastern  em- 
peror Justinian;  and,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
the  dust  of  the  Ariau  heretic  Theodoric  had  been 
scattered  by  tlie  command  of  the  orthodox  im- 
perial genera!  Belisariiis.  Since  then  the  tomb  of 
the  Gothic  king  has  been  empty. 

Among  the  names  of  the  Eastern  Emperors 
that  of  Justinian,  by  whose  forces  the  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  was  destroyed,  stands  traditionally 
alone,  and  on  the  whole  rightly.  None  before 
him  and  none  afterwards  came  so  near  to  revivin^^^ 
with  its  centre  at  Constantinople,  a  Em'opean 
dominion  which  should  equal  that  of  the  true 
Roman  Ccesars.  When  Theodoric  died,  the  actual 
dominions  of  the  Roman  Empire  stopped  at  the 
southeast  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Italy,  the 
Dalmatian  coast  and  cvcrj'tbing  north  to  the  Dan- 
ube, Switzerland,  and  the  regions  later  called 
Provence,  or  Southern  France,  were  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Theodoric;  another  Gothic  king- 
dom dominated  almost  all  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula; Northern  Africa,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia 
were  under  the  rule  of  the  Vandais;  and  what  hud 
been  Gaul  was  mostly  subject  to  the  Frankisb 
kings  traditionally  called  Mcrovingianp  In  France 
and  Spain  the  conquests  of  Justinian  made  little 
progress;  elsewhere,  however,  they  reduced  to 
his  imperial  power  virtually  all  the  Meditcrranwtii 
coasts  except  those  of  Northeastern  S|}flin  and  of 
Southern  France;  they  commanded  the  Adriatic, 
Sicily,  Corsica^  Sardinia,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibrul- 
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tar;  and  llieir  actual,  if  not  always  their  nominal 
capital  in  Italy  was  not  tbe  antique  oity  of  Rome, 
bill  tlie  more  accessible  and  more  securely  defen- 
sible city  of  Ravenna,  wliere  Hononus  and  his 
shadowy  successors  had  taken  refuge. 

In  tbe  Sixth  Century  Ravenna,  stiU  a  seaport, 
had  already  been  a  seat  of  sovereignty  for  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  years.  Almost  from  that 
time,  it  fell  into  decay;  its  later  unimportance 
has  kept  from  complete  ruin  the  churches  which 
still  remain  monuments  of  its  greatness.  None 
of  these  is  very  large;  none  in  their  own  day  pre- 
tended to  rival  the  great  churches  of  Rome  and  of 
Constantinople.  But  Rome  has  been  devastated, 
and  quarried,  and  rebuilt  again  and  uguin;  and 
ever  since  the  Turkish  conquest  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century'  the  splendours  of  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople  have  been  veiled  by 
the  iconoclastic  piety  of  the  Mahometans.  So  the 
churches  of  Ravenna  are  now  unique.  Two  of  their 
interior  features*  quite  unlike  anything  now  extant 
from  Roman  or  Greek  antiquity*  must  instantly 
impress  us:  the  first,  particularly  evident  in  tbe 
naves  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St,  Apollinaris, 
is  the  surmounting  of  the  marble  columns  by  capi- 
tals strong  in  outline,  rudely  rich  with  exuberant 
decoration  utterly  foreign  to  the  Greek  orders* 
and  supporting  round  arches  on  which  the  upper 
walls  rest:  the  second  is  tliat  the  walls  arc  every- 
where incrustcd  with  mosaics,  often  pictorial, 
always  splendid,  but  so  remote  from  the  reproduc- 
tive skill  of  classical  fine  art  that  tbcy  seem  magnif- 
icently barbarous.  Remember,  for  example,  the 
portrait-statue  of  Sophocles,  which  was  about  a 
thousand  years  old  when  Justinian  was  Emperor; 
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remember  the  imperial  statue  of  Augustus,  five 
hundred  years  old  by  tliat  time.  Beside  them  the 
mosaic  portraits  of  Justinian  and  of  his  empress 
Theodora  in  the  choir  of  the  octa^nal  church  of 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  look  ahnost  prehistorically 
primitive. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Justinian,  nephew  of  a  self- 
made  Emperor  who  began  life  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  of  Theodora,  whose  earlier  life  is  said  to  have 
been  lower  still,  would  delay  us  too  long.  The 
curious  may  find  it  in  Gibbon,  and  if  not  there 
satisfied  may  explore  the  scandalous  court-gossip 
of  Procopius.  Two  enduring  things  remain  to 
attest  the  traditionally  Roman  greatness  of  bis 
Byzantine  sovereignty,  Disguiacd  though  it  has 
been  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  his  great 
Cathedral  Church  at  Constantinople  is  in  substance 
intact;  and,  though  Mahometan  worship  deeply 
differs  from  Christian,  prayer  has  ascended  thence 
to  the  same  God  ever  since  Justinian  was  on  the 
throne^  The  second  monument  of  Justinian  is  to 
be  found  in  the  massive  volumes  where  by  his 
command  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Law  was 
digested.  No  other  system  of  the  principles  on 
which  all  stable  society  must  rest  has  ever  sur- 
passed the  Roman  for  practical  wisdom;  none, 
in  ail  likelihood,  ever  will  surpass  it.  And  wher- 
ever rnen  enjoy  its  benefits,  ihey  may  rightly  gi\'c 
thanks  to  the  memory  of  the  Byzantine  Cfcsar 
whose  wide-eyed  image,  sovereign  amid  his  stiffly 
staring  priests  and  courtiers,  still  surveys  his  wide- 
eyed  empress  on  the  mosaic  walls  of  San  Vitalc 
at  Ravenna.  The  Mediterranean  empire  of  Jus* 
tiuian  outla»(ted  h!m^  but  not  much  longer  than 
the  Sixth  Ceuturj', 
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During  tJiia  Century,  two  eminent  satnU  greatly 
slreugthened  the  church.  The  story  of  the  first 
is  excellently  told  In  Cutlihert  Butler's  Bene- 
dictine Monachism.^  Before  this  time,  moDastic 
tendencies  had  been  evident,  but  mostly  in  the 
East.  It  was  reserved  for  Benedict,  who  came  to 
his  maturity  in  times  when  the  Anan  heresy  of 
the  Barbarian  Theodoric  threatened  alike  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Cesars,  to  es- 
tablish in  Italy  the  monastic  Rule  from  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  all  the  later  monastic 
orders  of  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung*  Whatever  we  may  think  of  monks  now, 
there  can  be  no  question  tJiat  for  centuries,  above 
all  men  else,  they  perpetuated  the  traditions  of 
European  civilisation  and  learning.  Among  other 
things,  their  schools  of  diligent  copyists  preserved 
for  modem  times  almost  all  our  surviving  texts  of 
the  ancient  dossics. 

The  second  great  Saint  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury was  the  pope  who  had  been  ten  years  on 
his  throne  in  600 — Gregory  the  Great.  Before 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy  he  had  been  a 
monk«  probably  accepting  tlic  Kule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. Tradition  holds  him  the  Fourth  Father  and 
Doctor  of  the  Roman  Church;  the  other  three 
were  St.  Ambrose,  St,  Jerome,  and  St.  Angus- 
line,  contemporary  some  two  hundred  years  before 
him.  Like  them,  as  his  traditional  title  shows,  he 
wrote  gravely  and  copiously.  In  tradition*  how- 
ever, he  is  mostly  remembered  for  other  things 
than  thia— 'for  his  firm  and  wise  assertion  of  cen- 
tralised ecclesiastical  power  at  a  time  when  cen- 


1  inii».     And  fur  tli*'  iiwifr  gmwLh  nf  kgtcd  Hbuut  St  nprvidJot  «««  the 
Second  Bi»k  ot  ihe  UWo^um  wf  St.  Gn-gofj. 
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tralbed  temporal  power  was  wavering,  for  ht^i 
tasisleucc  on  disriplinar}'  matters  such  as  the  celi- 
bacy of  t!ic  clerg>',  for  that  careful  attention  to  the 
public  ceremonies  of  the  church  which  still  asso- 
dates  his  name  with  the  grave  aolemnity  of  Gre- 
gorian chants*  and  above  all  for  his  missionary 
2eal. 

At  least  to  EngHsh -speaking  people,  the  most 
familiar  instance  of  this  is  his  concern  with  the 
conversion  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  to  the  true 
faitiK  The  story  is  told  in  the  Venerable  Bedc's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation/ 
written  in  the  eaHier  part  of  the  Eighth  Century, 
Almost  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  recounts 
the  hfe  of  St,  Gregory/  he  records  the  tradition  of 
how,  before  Gregory  was  Pope,  his  attention  was 
called  to  Britain  and  its  spiritual  ne«ds  by  the 
sight  of  certain  captive  boys,  "their  bodies,  wkite^ 
their  ix>untenances  beautiful,  and  their  hair  very 
fine/'  offered  for  sale  as  slaves  at  Rome.  He  asked 
questions  about  them,  and  being  of  ready  though 
devout  wit  made  plays  on  words  in  connnenLing 
on  tlie  answers.  Being  told  that  they  were  called 
Angles,  "'Right,'  said  he,  'for  they  have  an  angelic 
face,  and  it  becomes  such  to  be  coheirs  with  the 
angels  in  heaven,  *  "*  The  form  which  these 
words  have  taken  in  candes^i  tradition  is  "Nun 
Angh  sed  Angeli  sunt"  (They  are  not  Angles  but 
Angels).  WTioever  cares  to  know  his  other  holy 
pleasantries  will  not  grudge  the  time  required  for 


'  I*  niii  to  n.  t.  The  arieinAl  I^tin  t«Tl,  wftb  vi  Piivtlmt  Injialatloq 
by  f.  A..  Gilrs.  tnay  he  roucd  in  the  SrA>ad  V^JiiUKr  nf  Brde't  Work*: 
LAodon^  ia43. 
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a  glance  at  Bede.  This  veneraUle  historian  of 
English  Christianity  tells  how  when  Gregory  was 
Pojie  he  despatched  a  devoted  missionary  named 
Augustine  to  convert  the  English.  By  600,  they 
tell  us,  Ihi*  oUier  St,  Augustine  was  already 
archbiidiop  of  Canterbury.  Hi*i  successors  in  that 
see  have  been  the  |>nmatcs,  or  chief  priests,  of  all 
England  ever  since;  and  at  Canterbury  you  may 
still  see  the  little  ehitrcli  of  St.  Martin,  of  which 
the  walls  are  partly  Roman,  where  St.  Auguslire 
of  Canterbury  is  believed,  in  the  ruins  of  a  rude 
Christian  chapel,  first  to  have  celebrated  the  re- 
newed Mass,  be^innin^  for  the  centuriea  then  to 
come  the  Christian  history  of  England. 

Think  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Justinian  at 
Constantinople;  recjill  the  churches  of  Ravenna; 
and  then  reineinber  this  tinj'  structure  where  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ministered  as  ft 
uiis-sionary  to  Engli^sh  heathen.  So  you  may  come 
to  feel  the  traditions  of  the  Sixth  Centuiy, 


n 
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Neither  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  nor  most  oP 
the  abundant  Works  of  Gregory  the  Great  belong 
exactly  to  literature,  even  so  much  as  the  hymns 
of  St.  Ambrose  do,  or  the  Bible  of  St.  Jerome,  or 
the  Confessions  of  St  Augustine.  Just  imagina- 
bly the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  are  vaguely  re- 
membered as  a  treasury  of  legendary  miracle,  or  if 
you  prefer  of  guileless  superstition.  But,  very 
surely,  the  solemn  intonation  of  Gregorian  chants 
is  a  matter  not  of  literature  but  of  history.     Id 
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purely  lilerary  tr&ditinn>  we  may  fairly  say,  the 
Sixth  Century  has  left  ua  only  the  name  of  Boe- 
thius. 

Unimportant  now»  this  was  long  held  in  an  es- 
leetn  which  at  present  appears  eitJier  accidental 
or  excessive.  Boethiua,'  a  Roman  gentleman  of 
the  highest  contemporary  accomplishment,  was 
l>urn  at  just  about  the  time  when  the  Western 
Empire  fell.  lie  grew  up  in  the  reign  of  Odoacrr* 
and  under  Theadoric  he  was  advanced  to  high 
offices  of  state.  In  those  days  eminence  waa 
even  more  than  usually  perilous.  Somewhere 
about  the  age  of  forty-five  he  came  to  grief;  a 
year  or  two  before  Theodoric  died,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  ultimately  put  to  deaths  on  ^ub' 
pieion  of  treason.  It  is  said  that  his  ambition  had 
been  to  translate  into  new  Latin  all  the  worka  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  and  incidentally  to  recon- 
cile these  apparently  divergent  masters  of  phi- 
losophy, already  distorted  by  superstitious  veticra- 
tion  into  fantastic  oracles.  His  work  of  tins  kind> 
if  any  of  it  survives,  is  now  a  matter  only  for  stu* 
dent^;  and  so,  indeed,  may  be  called  everything 
he  wrote  but  the  very  last.  This  consists  of  five 
Books  concemuig  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
Interspersing  his  prose  with  occasional  passages 
of  verse,  in  various  metres,  he  tells  how,  mis- 
erably imprisoned,  "metliought  I  saw  a  woman 
stand  above  my  head,  having  a  grave  countenance, 
glistening  clear  eye,  and  of  quicker  sight  than 
commonly  Nature  doth  afford " ;'  and  so  on. 
This  miraculous  visitant  proves  to  be  Philosophy, 


^  nujrli  Frurr  Slewtrt's  BtieULiuii  (Edinbu^  unl  Loodoa:    I8»])  U 
'  I,  i;  Tr  StTHort  ud  lUiul:  LoabCluDia  Cl»l»].  p.  ISL 
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vho  presently  proceeds  to  console  him  for  his  mis- 
fortunes in  a  manner  remotely  reminding  one  of 
analogous  discussions  in  the  Book  of  Job, 

It  is  remarkable  that>  spiritual  ns  much  of  this 
consolation  is,  nobody  can  now  make  quite  sure 
whether  Boethius  was  Christian  or  not.  Though 
a  good  deal  of  his  feeling  is  undoubtedly  so,  he 
never  expresses  it  in  formally  Christian  terms. 
One  reason  for  tbis  was  perhaps  prudence.  If 
Christian,  Uoethius  may  have  been  disposed  to 
Roman  orthodoxy,  at  a  time  when  the  religious 
opinion;^  of  the  Anan  Theodoric  were  temporally 
the  stronger.  In  such  case,  he  may  have  thought 
it  wise  to  avoid  either  insincerity  or  dangerously 
precise  statement  of  doctrine  unwelcome  to  the 
civil  authorities.  ,  He  has  been  called  both  the 
last  of  antique  writers  and  the  first  of  modem; 
he  has  been  grouped  both  with  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  and  with  the  scholastic  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  one  sure  thing  is  thai  for 
centuries  thoughtful  men  tJiought  him  seriously 
important,  and  that  no  work  anywhere  near  so 
much  respected  was  produced  in  later  Eurojie  until 
modern  UteraLures  began.  As  we  shall  see,  for 
example,  King  Alfred  held  this  book  worth  trans- 
lating into  Anglo-Saxon;  a  Fourteenth  Century 
translation  into  English  was  made  by  Chaucer:  and 
Sixteenth  Century  "Englishings"  of  it  are  attrib- 
uted to  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  Stewart's  Boe- 
thius describes  no  less  than  sixteen  "'ancient'' 
translations  of  it  into  modern  languages  well  he- 
fore  her  time.  Thus,  though  neglected  nowadays,  A 
Boethius  beyond  almost  any  one  else  bridged  the  / 
gap  between  ancient  times  and  modern^ 

A  n^)ect«d  example  of  how  well  he  was  once 
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known  appears  in  a  passage  to  which  Stewurt^ 
incidentally  calls  attention.  In  the  Cousolation 
of  Philosophy  occurs  the  sentence  "In  oiimi  ad- 
veraitatc  fortunsc  infelids^^imuui  est  fsenus  in- 
fortunii  fuisse  fcliccm/''  (In  all  adversity  of 
fortune  it  is  the  most  unhappy  kind  of  misfortune 
to  have  been  happy-)  Ucmcmbcriiig  this,  Dante 
rendered  it: 

Ncssun  maffgior  dolore 
Che  riconlarai  del  tempo  felice 
Ndla  miseriB.* 

(There  is  no  preater  sorrow 
Thau  to  be  iniudru]  uf  the  happy  time 
lo  miserj'- — Tr.  Longfellow.) 

Boethius  wrote  his  words  in  prison;  Dante  puta 
his  into  the  month  of  Francc*4ca,  clinging  to  her 
lover  in  the  Hell  to  which  ovennastering  love  has 
doomed  tlicm  unparted.  And  how  incoiuparable 
Dante's  are  we  can  feel  wlien  we  put  beside  them 
Tennyson's  jingling  parody  of  the  jiassage: 

Comfort?   cora/ort  scorned  of  devils ^   this  \&  truth  the  pfwt 

aings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  Borrow  is  remembciiDg  happier 

thtugfl.' 

In  literary'  tradition  Boethiuslong  made  theear- 
Ker  years  of  the  Sixth  Century  faintly  alive.  He 
was  the  last  memorable  writer  whose  native  tan- 
kage was  Latin. 

One  trace  of  the  later  years  of  the  Sixth  Century 

'P.M. 

*  n.  iv— nrar  the  br^imiaK:  td-  Lorb.  p-  IflS.  QiEiucer'a  venioo  of  tbU 
nuy  be  wuitii  gl^Q^Q?  i^U  to  mnin')  lu  liii>w  fir  iWJty  from  ua  Boclhtua  Ia 
in  lime:  "la  «ll«  Jkrli^f^rrrtre  of  fDrtun*',  ibe  mofll  iins(^[y  kinil  of  ronlntnoiiA 
fortUDc  U  bo  Llavc  b«^  vr«lvM  "     Thb  wu  »tittm  yun  iflvr  D«nte  iHf^. 

MdI^  V,  tlU-3v  •Lack*l<7  lUlL 
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has  also  survived,  familiar  at  least  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  services  of  the  ancestral 
Church.  WTien  relics  of  the  True  Cross  were  re- 
ceived at  a  church  in  France,  they  were  welcomed 
by  a  hymn  beginning 

Vezilla  regis  prodeunt, 

Fulget  crucia  mysterium. 

Quo  came  camJa  conditor 

Suspensus  est  patibulo. 

(The  Royal  banners  forward  go; 

The  Cros3  shines  forth  in  mystie  glow; 

Where  he  in  flesh,  our  fle^  who  made. 

Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid.)' 

Dante  parodies  the  first  line>  with  tremendous 
effect,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  canto  of  the 
Inferno.^  In  his  time  it  was  known  to  all  good 
Catholics;  and  the  CathoUc  Encyclopaedia  will 
tell  you  the  history  of  its  processional  use  through- 
out the  centuries, 

^Tbe  Seven  Gmt  Hynuu  of  the  MediKvml  Church  (ISAT),  Itt. 
■Inf.,  XXXIV,  I.     Vmllart^prod^nllnfemi. 

(The  buuKn  of  the  Kiog  of  HeU  lemd  on.) 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Though  the  historical  traditions  of  tbe  Seventh 
Century  are  miaty  m  detail,  their  general  out- 
line is  almost  fitartlingly  distmct*  In  tbe  year 
GOO,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mediterranean,  the  his- 
toric centre  of  the  antique  world,  was  nominally 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  EmperorSt 
and  thus,  after  Barbarian  episodes,  agun  nomi- 
nally Roman*  What  is  more,  the  later  course  of 
history'  has  long  merged  the  blood  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Barbarians  who  had  destroyed  the 
Western  Empire  with  those  derived  from  the  Em- 
pire itself.  Modern  Europe,  like  old  Christcn- 
dom,  includes  as  part  of  itself  not  only  descendants 
of  the  Romans  but  descendants  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, of  Germans,  of  Franks^  of  Saxons,  of  Bur- 
gundians,  and  of  many  more  such  tribes  or  peoples, 
whose  first  incursion  seemed  utterly  deatructivc 
to  European  civilisation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century,  ac- 
cordingly, a  Mediterranean  sailor  who  wished  to 
proceed  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — still  the 
PilJars  of  Hercules — to  the  imperial  capital  at 
Constantinople  need  only  keep  fairly  near  the 
African  coa^t  until  post  Carthage  to  find  himself 
throughout  in  waters  as  Roman  as  they  had  be- 

4M 
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come  when  C&rtbage  was  conquered  in  the  Third 
Punic  War,  some  cighl  hundred  years  before.  To 
starboard  and  to  port  alike,  the  nearest  coasts — 
Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor;  Southern 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Thrace — 
were  all  subject  to  the  successors  of  Justinian, 
and  the  sea  power  of  the  Byzantine  Ccesars  was 
as  yet  little  affected  by  the  northerly  Barboriari 
powers  destined  to  increase  and  to  strengthen. 
These  were  busy  enough  on  short.  Throughout 
the  Seventh  Century  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
traditionally  called  the  Heptarchy  were  flourishing 
and  quarrelling  in  England;  in  France  the  Mero- 
vingian kings  were  at  the  greatest  extent  of  their 
power,  and  before  the  Century-  ended  Pepin,  Father 
of  Charles  Martel  and  great-grandfather  of  Charle- 
magne, had  risen  to  more  power  than  that  of  the 
puppet  sovereigns  whom  he  pretended  to  serve; 
in  Spain  the  Visigotliic  kingdom  came  to  control 
the  whole  peninsula;  in  Italy  Lombards  estab- 
lished a  considerable  power  to  the  north  of  Itotne^ — 
their  name  is  traditionally  said  to  be  an  Italian 
corruption  of  German  words  very  like  our  English 
"Long  Beards,*" — and  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Veoite  was  so  growing  that  before  700  the  first  of 
the  Doges  was  chosen — a  line  to  continue  un- 
broken until  the  Venetian  Republic  fell  before 
Napoleon  eleven  hundred  years  later.  Already, 
too,  these  pnwers  were  mostly  Christian,  as  the 
Empire  was  and  as  all  Europe  was  destined  to  be 
and  nominally  bo  remain. 

In  050^  a  Mediterranean  sailor  on  the  same 
voyage  would  have  found  the  coasts  to  starboard, 
from  Tunis  to  Asia  Minor, — including  Egypt  and 
Syria, — in  poNsession  of  a  new  sort  of  Barbarian, 
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pcmiancnLly  alien  to  Eiirop*v  In  700,  thi«  power 
c-ontrollod  virtually  the  whole  north  coa^it  of 
Africa,  am)  had  ljy  no  means  reached  the  limit  of 
its  conquests.  Substantially,  indeed,  it  has  held 
many  oF  them  until  our  own  limes.  For  more 
Ihan  a  thousand  years  after  700,  a  Mediterranean 
sailor  proceeding  from  the  Straits  of  GibmlUir  to 
Constantinople  would  generally  have  found  Bar- 
bary  tu  starboard  and  by  and  by.  as  he  got  ea^tt- 
wardj  tu  port  as  well;  and  Christendom  meanwhile 
was  only  for  a  time  to  port-  And  no  American 
can  much  need  to  be  reminded  that  one  of  the 
first  exploits  of  the  United  States  Navj'  was  the 
bearding  of  Barbaiy  pirates  in  their  North  Afri- 
can den. 

This  Barbary  of  the  centuries^  too,  was  per- 
manently alien  to  Europe  not  only  in  race  but  in 
civilisation  and  religion.  As  we  reminded  our- 
selves when  we  first  touched  on  the  historical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Second  Century,  6ve  hundred  years 
before  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned^ 
the  storj'  of  Mahomet  and  of  Mahometan  con- 
quests is  classically  told  by  Gibbon.^  To  tell  it 
here  in  detail  would  at  once  exceed  our  limits  and 
cariy  us  into  regions  rather  of  history  than  of 
tradition.  Traditionallyf  the  name  of  Mahomet 
was  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  tli  Cen- 
tury, when  he  was  somewhere  about  thirty  years 
old  and  had  made  no  particular  impression  even 
in  his  native  Arabia.  He  was  fifty  or  so«  indeed, 
when  hifi  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  commonly 
called  the  Ilegira,  began  in  62^  the  Era  by  which 
his  followers  to  this  day  reckon  the  years.  When 
he  died,  not  much  past  3ixt>\  his  principles  w«re 
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already  prevalent  throughout  Arabia^  and  Mecca 
was  already  wliat  it  has  ever  since  remained — the 
Holy  City  of  a  faith  relentlessly  hostile  to  that 
of  the  Christiana. 

The  details  of  this  new  faithi  again,  are  clearly 
beyond  our  province.  Two  or  three  facLi  about  it 
are  nevertheless  both  historically  and  troditioiiiilly 
dear.  Like  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  it  was 
e\*idently  not  of  European  but  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Buddhism  has  chiefly  appealed  to  the  more  east- 
erly and  southerly  parts  of  Asia  itself;  Christianity, 
adopted  and  developed  by  the  civilisatioD  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  had  already  proved  itself  the 
general  religion  of  Europe;  iVIiihometanism*  sin- 
gularly acceptable  to  those  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa  which  come  under  Mediterranean  influence^ 
has  never  made  perceptible  appeal  to  Europeans. 
One  reason  for  this  may  perhaps  be  Found  in  its 
persistent  zeal  to  propagate  by  the  sword — a  zeal 
which  in  later  times  became  pitilessly  ferocinus. 
When  Mahomet  died  it  was  virtually  confined  to 
Arabia.  Fifty  years  later,  it  was  in  full  possession 
of  Persia,  in  Mahomet's  time  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  p^astern  emperors;  and  it  had  twice  at- 
tacked their  imperial  capital  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  in  full  possession,  as  well,  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  including  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  of 
the  Christians;  and  of  immemorial  Egypt,  where 
n  probably-  mistaken  tradition  pretends  that,  by 
burning  the  books  of  the  Alexandriiin  library  to 
he-at  their  Imtlis,  Mahometan  conquerors  per- 
manently and  wantonly  destroyed  a  great  j>art 
of  the  literature  of  ela^sstcal  antiquity.  It  was 
surging  westwnrd  along  tlie  north  coast  of  Africa, 
too.     Before  the  end  of  the  Ceolury.  it  had  coo- 
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qu(!red  Carthage,  and  ejctended  itseif  almost  if 
not  quite  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  jVnd  of  all 
names  abhorrent  to  Christians  that  of  Mahomet 
was  already  the  most  detestably  fearfuL 

For^  according  to  the  tradition  of  his  creed,  there 
is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet  in  His  Prophet.  He 
recognised,  no  doubt,  something  like  inspiration 
in  Jewish  tradition  and  Scripture;  he  recognised 
it  in  the  traditions  and  utterances  of  Christ;  but 
only  as  preliminary  to  the  fuller  tnith  divinely 
imparted  to  himself.  Not  an  incarnation  of  God, 
he  professed  himself  to  be  God's  last  and  ultimate 
spokesman  to  humanity;  and  the  will  of  God  made 
him  and  his  successors  supreme  at  once  religiously 
and  temporally,  in  Church  and  State.  Simpler 
than  any  orthodox  Christian  belief  involved  with 
Trinitarian  mystery,  and  recognising  little  if  any 
official  difference  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
power^  his  doctrine  for  that  verj"  reason  appeared 
damnably  monstrous  to  all  Christians.  .Volhing 
could  have  been  more  insidiously  tempting  to 
uninstmcted  minds.  The  temptation  was  in- 
creased, at  the  same  time,  by  the  robustly  practical 
simplicity  of  his  far  from  ideal  moral  teachings. 
And  the  peoples  who  yielded  to  these  temptations, 
willingly  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  of  enthusiastic  and  intolerant 
missionary  union,  just  at  a  time  when*  whatever 
the  spiritual  union  of  Eviropean  Chri**tendnm,  its 
temporal  condition  was  most  bewildenngly  un- 
stable. This,  in  brief,  is  the  great  historical  tra- 
dition of  the  Seventh  Century:  that  Century  found 
the  European  world  !n  some  broken  semblance 
of  antique  imperial  communion;  when  it  ended, 
the  great  opposing  forr^cs  of  Barbarj'  and  Chris- 
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tendom  were  clearly  defined,  and  for  a  while  the 
Mahometan  force  of  Barbaiy  was  the  stronger. 

n 

LITERACY  TRADITIONS 

To  the  literary  traditions  of  Europe,  the  Seventh 
Century  added  nothing  that  has  generally  been 
remembered.  The  only  book  of  the  period  which 
has  traditionally  survived  has  never  been  familiar 
to  Europeans.  Its  name,  however,  is  known  to 
everybody.  From  the  time  of  Mahomet  to  this 
day,  the  Koran — the  sacred  volume  of  successive 
revelations  in  which  be  set  forth  what  Christians 
have  held  his  impious  parodies  of  divine  truth — 
has  been  regarded  by  his  followers  with  a  venera-* 
tion  exceeding,  if  so  may  be,  that  with  which  Eng- 
lish and  New  English  Puritans  cherished  the  test 
of  the  Bible. 


CHAPTER  \I 
THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADIT10>rS 

A  long  blank-verse  poem  by  Southe>'^-Rodcr- 
ick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths^recounts  in  a  man- 
tier  lately  popular  and  still  readable  the  traditional 
story  of  how  the  Eighth  Century  began.  The 
Gothic  king  of  Spain  h  said  to  have  violatH  the 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  an  eminent  noble.  In 
revenge,  Julian  is  said  to  have  plotted  against  him 
with  Mahometan  ronquprors  of  Northern  Africa 
— in  later  Spani?Ji  and  European  tradition  called 
Moors.  They  made  their  way  into  Eurojie  acrros^ 
the  straiL*  l>eh\"een  Ihe  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
traditional  limits  of  the  antique  known  waters; 
and  the  hill  near  which  they  landed  has  ever  since 
borne  tlie  name  of  their  general.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Gibbon,  at  least,  Gibrullar  is  only  a  popuhir 
corruption  of  the  words  Gebel  al  Tarik  (tite  HiU 
of  Tarik),  Southey  tells  how  Roderick  fled  be- 
fore his  conquerors,  and  finally,  after  vain  though 
brave  struggle,  died  in  indistinct  obscurity.  For 
a  longer  time  than  had  then  elapsed  since  the 
Christian  Erg  began^  the  Moorish  Muhometans 
were  tu  maintain  in  Spain  more  or  less  of  the  power 
— in  all  aspe<'ts  alien  to  Europe — which  at  first 
swept  all  over  the  Peninsula^  and  surging  across 
the  Pyrenees  threatened  to  over^'lielm  France  aa 
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well.  In  73^ — just  a  thousand  years  before  Georfifc 
Washinpton  was  born — they  were  checked  and 
driven  back  at  Tours  by  forces  under  the  Frank- 
isb  general  Charles  Martel,  son  of  Popin  and  grand- 
father of  Charicmugnt'.  At  least  in  tradition,  his 
victory  saved  European  Christendom;  for  a  good 
while,  tliough,  Spain  was  lost. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Century  came  the  dynastic 
change  which  has  moat  profoundly  influenced  later 
European  tradition.  For  generations  the  Mero- 
vingian kings  had  been  weaklings ;  the  power  nomi- 
nally theirs  had  been  exercised  by  their  principal 
officers.  The  second  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Mar- 
td,  put  an  end  to  tlie  pretense.  He  deposed  the 
Merovingian  Childeric,  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  witluD  a  few  ye^rs  acquired  new  and  some- 
thing like  divine  authority  for  his  claims  by  re- 
ceiving anointment  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Pope.  A 
little  later,  he  conferred  an  the  Pope  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna — the 
last  capital  of  tJie  We-atem  Caesars  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  the  capital,  too,  of  Odoacer,  of 
ThcoHoric,  and  of  the  Byzantine  successors  of 
Justinian,  As  for  Childeric,  only  accident  has 
revived  his  traditional  memory,  lie  was  buried, 
they  say,  in  a  long-since  vanished  church  of  the 
old  Merovingian  capital,  Tournai.  Centuries  af- 
terwards, repairs  in  the  cellar  of  a  mediaeval 
house  there  brought  to  light  a  tomb  believed  to  be 
his.  At  all  events,  it  ctjntained  bones  and  the 
vestiges  of  a  splendid  mantle  whieh  had  been  orna- 
mented with  golden  liees.  These  were  assumes]  to 
be  the  insignia  of  Merovingian  sovereignty;  anJ 
when  Napoleon  became  French  Emperor  they  were 
chosen  as  the  special  badge  of  the  Bojiaparles,  U} 
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replace  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbcms  with  an  even 
more  venerable  enihlem  of  French  sovereipnty. 

The  reign  of  Pepin  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
His  iion  Charles,  generally  called  Charlemagne, 
or  Charles  the  Great,  was  alone  on  the  throne  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  Eighth  Century,  and  some 
fifteen  in  the  Ninth,  By  a  chronoloijical  accident 
fortunate  for  weak  memories,  the  year  800  marks 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  his  sovereignly  which 
has  made  his  traditional  name  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  European  but  Julius  Cscsar.  At  his 
accession,  his  dominions  included  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  whole  region  of  the  Rhine,  South- 
em  Germany,  and  most  of  what  is  now  Switzer- 
land and  of  what  have  lately  been  the  soiilhwent- 
crn  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  principal 
authority  concerning  his  life  and  reign  is  Eginbard, 
an  accomplished  man  of  high  official  rank»  on  whom 
we  shall  touch  again  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  traditions  of  the  Ninth  Century.  His  Life  of 
Charlemagne  and  bis  AnnaU  of  the  Franks  from 
741  to  8!i9'  combine  to  remind  us  that  the  career 
of  Charlemagne  was  tempestuous  from  beginning 
to  end.  Conditions,  within  his  dominions  as  well 
as  without,  looked  desperately  chaotic.  Instead 
of  discouraging  him  they  seem  rather  to  have 
stimulated  his  determination  that  Kurope  must  be 
reduced  to  imperial  order- 
Again,  we  mnst  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  tared 
into  matters  of  historical  deUiil.  Only  one  military 
incident  of  his  reign  has  conspicuously  survived 
in  literary  tradition.     This,  itself  of  no  great  im* 


■An  «ir41«nl  tvo-voltimc  editicm  of  th«  Worbi  of  EginluH  (vd.    K, 
T«al«t),  with  Freoch  tnaaUlioEu,  vu  puhlubed  under  tbv  »uipLC*4  <€  tte 
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portAHce,  occurred  before  he  had  been  ten  years  on 
iLe  throne.  As  Eginhard  tells  the  slor>',*  the 
Frankish  king  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  conquered 
that  strip  of  country  to  the  South  of  them  which 
historical  maps  of  the  period  call  the  Spanish 
March,  thus  made  a  buifer  frontier  between  Chris- 
tendom and  Barbary.  Having  received  the  sub- 
tnission  of  all  the  cities  and  castles  before  which  he 
appeared,  he  withdrew  hh  troop*  beyond  the  moun- 
tains again,  with  no  los^  except  to  his  rear-guard- 
This  was  attacked  in  a  narrow  valley  by  some 
treacherous  and  brigandish  Gascons,  who  wished 
to  pillage  the  baggage  of  the  army;  and  the 
heavily  armed  Frankish  soldiers  suffered  a  good 
deal  at  the  hands  of  their  light-anned  enemies, 
descending  on  them  from  tlie  heights.  "In  this 
action,'*  writes  Eginhard,  "Eggihard,  the  king's 
chief  steward,  Anselm,  a  high  officer  of  the  palace, 
and  Roland^  prefect  of  the  marches  of  Brittany, 
with  a  good  many  more  were  killed/'^  The  defile 
where  this  took  place  is  called  Roncevaux — a  name 
now  as  memorable  in  literary  tradition  as  that  of 
Thermopy!»;  and  the  casual  mention  of  Rolaiul 
in  that  sentence  concermng  those  who  tliere  fell  i>t 
said  to  be  the  only  known  historical  record  of  him. 
When  we  touch  on  him  later,  however,  we  shall 
find  him  traditionaliy  grown  to  be  an  almost  Ho- 
meric hero,  and  Roncevaux  transformed  into  the 
spot  where  Christendom  finally  held  back  Barbar>\ 
The  account  of  the  year  800  in  Eginhard's 
Annals  tells  how  Charles  left  his  capital  at  Aix- 


1  Lift  of  OurlnugMfa  IX. 

'  In  <juc  pnelio  EfgUuHuA  rcgin  mauir  pFnpofl]hu>  AiuclinUfl  rmnvi 
pftl&tii,  vL  Htuodkadiii  BriUiuid  limitu  p^tf«t^^  run  ftlEU  coupluribui 
uit«i£ciuatuT.    (Ed.  Tculct,  J,  S9.) 
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h-Clmpclle  about  the  hegiiming  of  March*  got 
togetlier  a  fleet  to  protect  his  roa.sU  from  pirat- 
ical Northmen^'  lost  his  wife^  at  Toiii^^  irtiimed 
to  AiXj  went  to  Maj'enre  early  in  August,  and 
presently  started  with  an  army  fur  Italy.  He 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Ravenna,  slarteil  to 
invade  Southern  Italy,  and  leaving  the  eaiiipaigit 
there  to  his  son  proceeded  from  Aucona  to  Rome, 
where  ahont  (he  beginning  of  December  he  rein- 
statetl  Pope  I-eo  III,  who  liad  been  deposed  by 
sedition.  Wliat  ensued  may  best  be  told  in 
Eginhard's  own  words:* 

When  on  the  mnsl  holy  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  tho 
king  luid  cat?n.-d  tlie  cburi.-li  of  Si.  PcLer  tu  ttLt^fiiii  the  <Kitema 
cclel^nition  o(  the  Ma^,  an<l  hud  kaelt  m  prayer  before  tbe 
albir,  Pope  I^o  pliifprf  a  crnwn  on  hU  heud.  wliUe  the  w!iole 
people  of  Rome  JDinwi  in  the  shout:  "  To  Charieg  AupmUix^ 
tTtfti>ned  hif  Gt)ft,  great  and  pttiee'tmiking  Ernprrur  fjf  ilu 
Hamanfl^  hng  lift  and  riHory."  .\Jter  this  Hilutr*  honour  was 
rendered  him  by  the  Pope  himself  After  the  foshiom  in  which 
honour  vaa  rendered  to  the  prineea  of  olden  time,  and  tbero- 
aft^r,  dropping  the  title  of  PatriciaD,*  he  was  called  Emperor 
and  Augustus. 


^  Althmigh,  urHirdin^  to  KginhitH'fl  life  (XXVI),  ChArf^nuj^iu  "ppk^ 
tijuj  Iht  L"hri»lii*n  Mijpoo,  b  *birh  he  hnd  been  «l««p«d  from  infafip/i 
moJit  hiktily  4Q(I  with  ihe  gmttcst  ff^rvaur.'^  tbv  vnioe  «-[>Fk  r«pp<tfui1y 
cTvditii  hint  (XV"!!!)  with  lour  viva  utd  6yt  &cknow]«Ig&]  ooncubiDH,  thv 
tui-tat  of  ODC  of  whom  hu  cafApa)  EginluLrd'ai  memory. 

'BQ\  {}hc  ycv  thpahctpia  lib  CUtifimtLs  Di%y)-  Iv^  n-iilna  rvta  tjin  m^r^ 
tiBbima  Nitoiu  D^uaiai  hI  miimrUiD  ■lolcnuiin  crlcbrftoda  hufjcuia  bMti 
Petri  npoatoli  fuisart  iD^re^uA,  et  (umm  kfl^i.  uhj  atJ  or&tiooeiu  «  JitHhifr' 
vcnC itaniterTt.  Lnj tiapiinrroDaiacapilif^iiis  impiiqulu  fuqcIo  RoEnAaoniai 
impiitci  JUTliimanti? :  Karniii  AugiiMt\  a  tirn  ntrmuitfl,  mn^n  tt  paeyj^  in- 
jwrrrfflfi  RtiyfvtmmirA.  pitir  tt  nVrnKa  /  Pout  qiijii  laudpfi  nb  «wI(*tc  pf»ntTfl<>e 
niort  uiIiqunruiD  pHnripLim  u1i>ML(uft««t,  sf  'i*mdp,  omiua  pAiridi  nomine, 
Impentor  vt  Aei^iaIhi  ■pp«llfttiJa-     (Ed,  Teulel^  1,  1\%.) 

*Thifl  litle,  onginaJIy  wnfi?Tnd  by  Conitflntine,  appspcntly  implied  ■uh- 
ordiiuUciii  to  tlw  aamut  iDv«rci£Q-     Ihc  Pi)pc  b»d  coDJemti  it  ua  PepEv^    - 
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Thus  begnn  the  new  Empire  of  the  West,  to 
grow  ioto  the  never  realised  ifleal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,'  and  to  Iftst,  with  greatly  FluctuBt- 
ing  fortuDes,  until  it  was  aholished  by  N^H|)oleoii 
lu  1800.  For  a  liiotisaiitl  years.  Europe  wa»i  once 
more  to  have  a  titular  successor  of  the  Ciesars. 
The  revived  Empire,  however,  had  a  difftTenl 
character  from  that  of  AugUJitan  sovereignty. 
From  it»  beguining  it  claimed  more  thaJi  human 
authority;  its  ultimate  head  was  not  the  Emperor 
but  God,  just  as  God  and  not  the  Pope  was  the 
ultimate  head  of  the  Church-  Full  conception  of 
it^  principle  was  doubtless  of  alow  growth,  and  uuy 
attempt  to  expound  it  simply  must  be  open  to  tlie 
derision  of  the  learned.  Without  some  notion  of 
it,  however,  we  can  come  nowhere  near  under- 
standing the  great  poem  which,  five  hundred  years 
after  Charlemagne's  time^  was  to  enrich  the  last- 
ing Uterature  of  Europe— tlie  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  Here,  accordingly,  we  may  best  consider, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Holj-  Roman  Empire 
began,  something  of  what,  as  the  generations 
passed,  Western  Europe  came  to  believe  it» 

God  is  sovereign  everywhere.  On  earth  His 
sovereignty  has  two  aspects,  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual. It  is  concerned  both  with  the  atfalrs  of  the 
body,  in  all  their  transitory  mutability,  and  with 
the  affairs  of  the  soul,  on  which  depend  the  eter- 
nal destinies  of  men.  God  is  pleased  to  confide 
the  earthly  conduct  of  His  sovereignty  to  human 
lieutenants, — nowise  freed  thereby  from  human 
frailties,  and  individually  as  responsible  for  their 


'  Lurd  Bryct'a  ndmirable  pud  fre<iijentlj-  rtpubJishcil  nKmoffnpli  on  tUc 
BiAy  Ronum  Sinpin?  bvrjimi)  in  1904,  a  rau<ecr  now  fur  ur&rly  Mtiy  yr^n 
rquully  diqtLOHuijhH]  in  Maloriuil  IJIvrsluiT  uid  lu  |iul>li<:  jcrvici;. 
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sins  as  are  the  humblest  of  Uidr  subjects.  Even 
though  the  officers  are  human,  however,  tlie  au- 
thority of  their  office  remains  divine.  Personal 
excellence  on  their  part  cannot  increase  nor  per- 
sonal sinfulness  impair  it.  The  temporal  Vicar 
of  God  is  the  Emperor — tlie  human  vehicle  <rf 
His  authority — and  the  spiritual  Vicar  of  God  is 
the  Pope.  Together  and  in  concerl  they  summa- 
rise His  authority  through  the  fleeting  years;  all 
subordinate  authority  here  below  must  be  derived 
from  Him  through  them. 

The  very  circumstances  of  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  indicate  a  practical  difficulty  from 
which  this  apparently  simple  scheme  of  earthly 
government  was  never  long  free.  The  Pope,  as 
Vicar  of  God.  crowned  the  Emperor  as  his  fellow 
Vicar,  and  then  proceeded  to  do  him  auch  honour 
as  was  done  by  Roman  citizens  to  the  CECsars  of 
antiquity.  Only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  armed 
force  of  Charlemagne  had  reinstated  the  tempo- 
rarily deposed  Pope,  Was  the  Pope  a  higher  offi- 
cial of  God  than  the  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor 
than  the  Pope?  The  question  was  ne\'er  fully 
decided:  we  need  not  linger  on  it  here.  But  a 
line  of  Dante's  Paradiso  excellently  implies  what 
for  reaturies  men  hold  true  of  Pope  and  Empcnw 
alike.  In  Heaven  the  poet  meets  a  blessed  spirit 
who  tells  him 

(Ctt^aur  I  WAS,  J  Hin  Justinian-) 

Justinian  had  been  a  man ;  as  a  man  he  had  become 
CfEsar.  the  Emperor,  the  temporal  Vicar  of  God; 
as  a  man  he  had  so  borne  himself  as  to  merit  sal- 

■  Ci&rftiitu,  VI,  10. 
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vatioo;  and  his  blissful  spirit^  no  longer  Caesar,^ 
for  the  essence  of  imperial  oFBce  was  that  it  stiould 
be  administered  l>y  a  responsible  human  being 
sliK  in  the  flesh, — was  only  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  the  man  Justinian-  Put  beside  this  the 
passage  in  the  Infemo,*  where  Dante  shows  a  Pope 
writhing  in  Hell  and  awaiting  the  man  who  was 
Pope  when  the  lines  purport  to  have  been  written;' 
not  even  the  spiritual  Vicarhood  of  God  could 
protect  men,  as  men,  from  the  penalty  of  their 
sins.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  gave  no  impunity  to  its  colossolly  respon- 
sible human  agents. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  always  two  of  the^e. 
often  at  odds  with  each  other.  The  Mahometan 
world  was  in  theory*  more  fortunate;  there,  broadly 
speaking,  the  temporal  sovereignty  and  the  spiri- 
tual combined  in  the  successor  of  the  Prophet.  In 
practice,  however,  like  the  Roman  Empire,  it  had 
for  hundreds  of  years  two  centres.  Eastern  and 
Western.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate, 
acknowledged  as  the  superior,  was  at  Bagdad  in 
Mesopotamia;  that  of  the  Western  was  at  Cordova 
in  Spain.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  both  al- 
ready existed.  No  Spanish  Caliph  is  distinctly  re- 
membered by  genera!  European  tradition;  but  at 
least  since  a  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights  became 
familiar  to  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
name  of  one  Caliph  of  Bagdad  has  been  known  to 

'Iiif«iio.XIX- 

*  tb.,  A3'     We  Deed  hardly  reniiDil  DUTKlves  {Lot  tlie  first  1in«  of  tlia 
DivjiM  Cflmcdy— 

Nrl  au4Co  dd  ciLmmin  di  ccwtn  Vila 
(Jiul  ExudwA^  in  tbe  ii>um#:^  uf  our  life) — 

(b««  the  Aduiunn)  dttc  of  Uk  ftctiociia  the /cat  irbca  Diiulc  wm  tlilrty-£i^ 
tUl  U.  Id  1300, 
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evrrylxxly.  Tim  wbs  Hnrouu  al  RK^*liid,  at  the 
hei^'iit  of  his  power  iii  the  year  800»  when  Leo 
III  erowaed   Clmrleumgne,  Emperor  of  Uie   EUh 


U 

LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

Though  no  important  work  of  European  liter- 
ature was  produced  anywhere  near  these  times,  a 
single  name  of  the  period  faintly  survives  in 
Engliiih  tradition.  In  the  Galilee  Chapel  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  beneath  Norman  arches  lighter 
than  you  would  have  believed  that  Norman  buQd- 
erft  could  dream  of*  is  a  plain  old  tomb  bearing  the 
indcription 

Hfu^  mint  in  foifta 

BcAdfc  Vencrabilts  mm- 

(Iq  tliifl  grave  itrc  Vcncrnbk  Bcdc's  bon«fl,) 

These  words*  the  giiide-ljoak*i  tell  uh,  are  supposed 
to  date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  Eleventh 
Century',  when  the  remains  of  the  venerated  but 
never  formally  ?iaiiited  worthy  were  taken  by 
toire  from  their  original  resting-place  to  Durham. 
At  that  time  he  had  been  dead  for  about  threw 
hundred  years.  He  was  past  Iwenly-five  in  700; 
he  outlivrd  the  Mo<:>rish  conquest  of  Spain  and  the 
victory  of  Chjirl^a  Martel  at  Tours. 

Of  his  copious  writing'  only  one  has  ever  been 
much  read — hia  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nutioii'  from  the  beginning  to  the  ycnr  73K 

'TliFi  nlilkin  of  hia  Miicrlkaroui  Wurlu,  with  Eiivl^flli  tTAEubLiofui,  by 
J.  A.  GJln  [Londab.  I94J)  fill*  twdw  Btud^U'^  voluina. 
'Ed-Glle*,  vuU-  IIjiUl!  Ill 
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At  the  end  oF  it  is  an  autobiographical  note,' 
with  a  portentous  list  of  hia  works,  closing  witli 
the  words 

And  now  T  besffn.'h  i\\t^,  ^kxI  Jf-MiiA,  thai  \o  him  wtoiD 
thou  hoflt  grocionsly  permitted  xwcclly  Xo  imrtakc  of  the 
wonls  of  thy  vi.odoni  and  knowl^g^,  thau  wilt  also  X'miolisflfe 
that  he  loay  aomc  timo  or  other  curtit-  to  thcc,  the  foaiit&iri 
of  all  wifldoLo,  and  aJways  to  a.pj>«iLr  before  thy  face,  who 
livtal  B^ixd  relgricAt  world  without  tnd.     Amen,' 

He  passed  hj^  whole  life,  from  tlie  age  of  seven,  in 
a  monastery  at  Jarrow.  Something  of  lib  temper 
may  be  felt  in  tlial  lai*t  sentence  of  his  Hi^^tory. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  mood  of  Hnjrland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Century  will  find  his 
pages  gently  pleasant  to  turn;  those  who  have 
patience  only  for  a  short  passage  may  accept  aa 
characteristic  his  account  of  St.  Culhbert,'  which 
may  perhaps  allure  them  to  glance  at  bis  poem  on 
the  Miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  in  forty-six  short 
chapters  ,of  by  no  means  Augustan  hexameters. 
These  passages  will  take  any  one  into  the  spirit 
of  his  time.  If  you  do  not  care  for  the  excursion, 
you  may  rest  a^^^sured  that,  except  for  his  name, 
Bede  and  his  lime  have  long  been  traditionally 
forgotten. 

■Bd.Gil««.ni.  sia-«. 

>Tr,  GlUfl,  UJ«  %}9.  H«r*  ii  Uie  >>tigiit»J:  T«qafl  deprvor.  boo*  J«U. 
dt  cut  pKipltiUH  (luDiUti  voriu  tiuv  xifHciitije  vel  acicotiA  dulcit"  haurinf, 
doacd  f^liAin  bchifaut  nliquaodo  imI  tc,  funtpm  oouu*  sApiuitLc.  jvrvralrr, 
ct  p&pcrc  Kmpcr  aole  facicu  tuaoi*  qui  vjvdctregaiuDciijpcrviUDi*  wwiiU 
SBxnitunltu.    Axnco- 

■  [h»k  IV.  cuptfi<>  Kxvu-xxxii. 
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HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

CharlemRgne  was  Emperor  for  fourteen  years, 
His  grandeur  in  tradition  has  ratl»er  grown  than 
lessened  with  the  centuries.  Indistinct  though 
he  may  often  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Europe  has  habitually  assumed  him  second  only 
to  Julius  Caesar,  If  you  are  curious  to  know  how 
his  contemporaries  admired  him  you  will  find  the 
story  pleasantly  told  in  his  Life  by  Eginhard, 

Written  not  long  after  he  died,  this  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  htm  during  his  imperial  years: 

In  bofly  be  w&a  largf^  and  strong,  in  hei^lit  tiill.  but  nol  «x- 
cciwivdy — for  he  was  just  acvea  times  llic  li;n^th  of  his  (eei, — 
fain  hi*iul  'KHA  round,  his  eyes  laj-ge  and  bright,  hm  titvte  a  little 
long,  hia  hoir  beautifully  white,  hUfacc  ahoerfuland  pli^u^iuiL 
.  ,  .  Though  his  neck  was  short  and  thick,  and  his  btlly  pn>- 
tubcmnt*  be  waa  so  wfll  proportione<t  that  you  never  notic^rd 
it.     Hia  vcallc  waa  firm,  and  the  whole  carrinfre  of  hU  l>ody 

I    tuaAculiac;  but  hia  voice  though  clear  woa  weaker  than  quite 

I    euiUd  hU  appearance.' 

'  IJfp  <»f  Charlemjigne.  XXIl:  Ctirpctfi-  luif  *Tnp!o  tique  mhurta  #l*titp» 
^mirf-nti.  <IUIK  lacn'^  jtiKtim  non  ev<.Y<lvret — bum  trptem  Hunnim  ppcinni 
proociiUttm  tjiu  conitat  liabuiiuv  Ti]matirarTV.-^ikpir?  rapilit  mliindo, 
I  LKmlu  piwfrruLidilim  uc  vegetia,  TtAa>  phuJuLuca  ut«diocnU1«Di  ncpdcnli. 
ruiilic^  |]|]1':hni.  fade  littA  tt  hilun-  .  .  .  Qtmmrjuum  <*rvjl  obpiA  ct  btv- 
vinT,  vpDtcnm?  proji^liop,  vidrirtur,  Uoim  hoK  *'irlprflTiim  mrnil>rcir\im 
tclabat  onAlitu.  Ia»a3u  Gnoa,  totAqup  <x?rporLd  habiludioc  lihli, 
voce  cUn  itniiiem.  nrti  riuic  raititu  ccrpuris  fonnie  i^ucivi^aircU 

Tmilvri  iiutm  {L  Tt'i  alivw  Ui»t  nuu^  of  Ihc  wgnli  hvn  uacd  m  Ukaa 
fivm  dueUimiu. 

4St 
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And  so  on.  He  was  rarely  ill.  He  love<l  roast 
meaL  He  swam  remarkably  well.  One  of  his 
reasons  for  settling  at  Aix  was  heeatise  the  natural 
hot  springs  there  were  so  abnndanl  that  he  could 
summon  a  hundred  frieuds  to  bathe  witli  him  at 
once.  He  drej^sed  after  the  fashion  of  tlie  Franks, 
putting  on  fine  clothes  onlj"  for  state  ocxmsions. 
He  was  remarkably  temperate  la  the  matter  of 
drink.  He  liked  to  be  read  lo  at  meaU.  particularly 
enjoying  St.  Augustine  on  the  Polity  of  Gud.  After 
his  midday  dinner  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed 
for  two  or  three  hours.  At  night  he  was  apt  to  be 
wakeful,  and  when  awake  to  do  business.  He 
studied  hard,  especially  languages:  Latin  he  spoke 
perfectly,  but  he  understood  Greek  better  than  he 
pronounced  iL  He  was  good  at  rhetoric,  dialectics, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics;  but.  although  be 
kept  tablets  by  his  bedside,  to  practise  when  time 
served,  he  could  never  learn  to  write  very  well, 
because  he  began  too  late.' 

If  you  wish  details  of  his  reign  and  his  poli- 
cies, you  will  find  them  in  Ef^inhard.  For  a 
little  while,  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  he 
would  renew  the  imperial  unity  and  civilisation 
of  antique  Europe.  On  all  their  borders  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions;  between  his  accession  and 
his  death,  they  came  to  include  not  only  the 
Spanish  March,  Northern  Germany,  Bohemia, 
much  to  the  eastward,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
Dalmatian  Coast,  but  also,  excepting  Venice,  all 
NortheTD  and  Central  Italy,  stopping  about  half- 
way between  Rome  and  Naples.  And  when  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  he  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  his  moo* 

■  Life  (if  ChAHema^ru-,  Xni-XXV. 
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ument  is  gone,  but  on  the  pavement  above  where 
he  la  thought  to  lie  imperial  you  may  still  read 
the  inlaid  letters  Caroliis  Magnus. 

UnUke  Augustan  empire,  however,  that  of 
CharleDiagne  was  not  sovereignly  to  persist- 
Before  he  had  been  thirty  years  dead,  three  of 
his  grandsons  had  divided  it  between  them.  One 
took  the  greater  part  of  France ;  another  the  greater 
part  of  Germany;  the  third,  Lothair,  took  with  the 
title  of  Emperor  a  long  and  comparatively  nar- 
row territory  between  them,  extending  from  the 
Netherlands  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  Bur- 
gundy, Provence,  the  northerly  coast  of  Dal- 
matia  and  all  the  imperial  dominions  in  Italy. 
France  and  Germany  have  existed,  with  very 
various  fluctuations,  ever  since;  the  dominiona 
of  Lotliair  soon  broke  to  pieces,  but  somctliing 
of  his  memory'  and  vestiges  of  the  disputes  for 
the  regions  he  once  governed  survive  to  this  day 
in  the  name  Lorraine,  which  roughly  means  the 
country  of  Lothair- 

Apart  from  these  long-dim  traditions,  which 
make  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  seem  like  a  false 
dawn>  the  Ninth  Century  has  left  us  memorica 
only  of  bewildering  confusion.  The  northern 
coasts  of  France  were  recurrently  vexed  by  North- 
men, who  began  to  possess  themselves  of  the  re- 
gion a  little  later  called  Normandy~thc  country 
of  Ute  Northmen:  before  the  Centurj'  ended  tlieir 
first  remembered  leader,  Rollo,  was  already  active. 
In  Kngland,  meanwhile,  one  great  name  emerged, 
Tlie  life  of  Alfred  lasted  from  R4fl  to  901:  hia 
career  accordingly  h)elongs  to  the  last  quarter  of 
tlie  fentiiry.  TradJIinnally  it  is  distorted  by 
much  legend,  such  as  Utat  of  how  he  forgot  to 
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watch  the  cooking  cakes.  In  genernl,  h*r  is  righlly 
remembered  as  the  first  great  national  hero  of  the 
English,  for  he  succesr^fully  opposed  Danish  tnva-> 
sion  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  Angfo-Saxons 
much  as  they  tfiemselvea  had  overwhelmed  Ro- 
man Britain  four  op  five  hundred  years  earlier. 
He  is  remembered,  also,  as  a  sovereign  who  hoped 
to  revive  civilisation  in  his  dominions  as  ardently 
and  as  fruitlessly  as  Charlemagne  had  hoped  on 
the  continent  a  generation  or  two  before  Alfred 
was  bom.  In  these  times,  Mahometan  affairs 
looked  more  prosperous  than  those  of  Christen- 
dom. The  M<x>rs  po^tsessed  all  but  the  extreme 
nortJi  and  northwest  of  Spain;  and  tlie  SaracenjA, 
as  their  more  easterly  fellows  began  to  be  called, 
infested  the  Central  and  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  among  other  tilings  established  themselves 
in  Sicily,  a  good  deal  as  Carthaginians  had  done 
before  the  Punic  Wars — by  that  time  some  twelve 
hundred  years  ago. 
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Like  the  Eighth  Centuiy  an(f  the  Tenth,  this 
murky  Ninth  Century  contributed  nothing  im- 
portant to  the  traditions  of  European  literature. 
As  we  have  seen»  Eginhard  T^Tote  in  the  first 
quarter  or  third  of  it;  and  by  and  by  there  arose 
a  pretty  legend  of  how  he  bad  wooed  and  won 
Emma,  thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne. 
His  wife  was  really  named  Emma;  if  she  was  of 
imperial  blood,  though,  the  fact  is  not  recorded 
and  probably  was  discreetly  dissembled.     Egin- 
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hard's  writings  ar«  sUll  readable;  those  on  which 
wc  have  touchtni  teil  almost  all  that  U  known  of 
Charlemagne  as  a  human  being;  and  the  History 
of  the  Translation  of  the  Blessed  Martyrs  of  Christ, 
Slaroellinus  and  Peter/  13  interesting  not  only 
for  its  artless  Ninth  Century  mingling  of  piety 
and  rascality,  but  also  both  for  its  vivid  glimpses 
of  life  and  for  its  accurate  statement  of  hysterical 
Rjinptoms  then  supposed  to  be  miraculous  cures* 
It  has  not  survived  as  Hterature,  however;  nor 
has  the  Oath  of  Strasbourg,  sworn  to  a  little 
after  Eginhard^s  time,  and  reprinted  in  modem 
works  on  philology  as  the  Grst  written  example 
of  the  dialect  which  was  to  develop  into  French, 
the  most  exquisitely  finished  language  of  modem 
Europe.  Late  in  the  Century,  King  ^Vlfred  trans- 
lated, or  directed  to  be  translated,  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  four  more  or  less  compendious  works  with 
whicli  he  hoped  to  civilise  his  unlettered  subjccta* 
For  this  purpose  he  chose  from  the  Fifth  Century 
the  History  of  Oroaius,  from  the  Sixth  the  Conso- 
lation of  Philnaophy  of  Boethius  and  certain  writ- 
ings of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  the  Seventh 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  Com- 
pare tliese  cames  witli  those  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity^  and  you  will  tasle  the  savour  of  Ninth 
Century  culture.  As  for  Anglo-Saxon,  patriotic 
and  linguistic  enthusiasts  have  tried  to  revive  a 
reading  knowledge  of  it;  hut  most  of  uscan  discern 
there  only  material  rich  In  fossil  roots. 


CHAPTER  Vm 
THE  TENTH  CENTURY 


mSTOHICAL  TRADITIONS 

Shadowy  beyond  almost  all  others,  such  his- 
torical names  of  the  Tenth  Century'  as  have  at  aU 
survived  somehow  group  themselves.  In  France 
this  was  the  Century  when  the  Northman  lloUo 
became  Duke  of  Normandy  and  was  duly  bap- 
,  tised;  when  the  founding  of  the  Abbey  at  Cluny 
b^an  what  was  to  be  the  most  memorable  mo- 
nastic establishment  of  Western  Europe;  and 
when*  at  last,  the  feeble  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  supplanted  as  kings  by  Hugh  Capet 
—much  as  their  ancestor  Pepin  had  supplanted 
the  Merovingians  two  hundred  years  before. 
Lines  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  were  there- 
after kings  of  France  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; it  was  as  the  "TMdow  Capet"  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  In 
Germany,  though  the  names  are  even  less  familiar, 
one  can  discern  something  similar.  This  was  the 
century  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  reWved  in  European 
■  tradition  by  his  appearance  in  the  Nineteenth 

I  Century  opera  Lohengrin;  and  of  his  imperial 
I  descendants  named  Otto,  or  Otho.  Under  them 
I  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  newly  established; 

I  and  from  their  time  as  long  as  it  lasted  this  nomi- 
I        nal  succession  to  the  Westeni  authority  of  the 
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Cvsars  was  alinnst  always  (vertnan  and  some- 
times amountec!  to  iiltk  more  than  a  fonnal  ov«r- 
lordship  of  Germany.  Inciisiinctly  one  begins  to 
feel  something  like  an  emergence  from  chaos  of 
modern  Europe.  Though  there  was  as  yet  no 
clear  sense  of  nationality,  the  origins  of  Franc*.' 
and  the  urigiiis  of  Germany*  were  ari:$ing,  muiv 
or  less  hostile,  from  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  already  become  grandly  legen- 
dary', England,  meanwhile,  was  isutated,  and  har- 
ried by  Danes;  the  one  EngtJsli  name  of  Uie  period 
Hi  all  generally  known  is  that  of  Dunstan.  He 
was  really  an  able  ecclesiastic,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  yean* 
after  Augustine  had  founded  the  see,  and  like 
Augustine  duly  sainted.  So  far  as  he  is  commonly 
remembered,  however,  it  is  because  of  a  faxtUistic 
and  parodied  legend  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
approached  by  the  Devil,  he  drove  off  the  enemy 
of  our  souls  by  nipping  at  him  with  red-hot  tongs, 
A  social  fact  is  perhaps  worth  touching  on  here. 
From  the  time  when  the  Roman  Republic  became 
firmly  established,  nothing  was  more  character- 
istic of  Roman  civilisation  than  the  family,  and 
its  inheritances  of  tradition  and  of  property. 
Nothing  has  been  more  characteristic  of  strongly 
established  societies  in  modem  times.  But  in  the 
year  1000,  it  is  said*  not  a  vestige  of  any  Ro- 
man family  or  its  property  survived,  whether  of 
republican  origin  or  imperial;  and  it  is  equally 
said  tliat  hardly  any  family  or  property  known  in 
our  own  times  can  trace  its  origin  so  far  back  as 
that  period.  If  even  approximately  true,  this 
indicates  how  far  Christian  Europe  had  fallen 
away  from  the  stability  of  civilisation.    And  all 
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the  while  Mahometans  were  flourishing^  This 
Tenth  Century  is  reputed  that  when  the  Spanish 
Caliphs  were  most  prosperous^  Among  the  rec- 
ords of  their  Eastern  fellows  there  is  said  to  be 
a  mention  of  stories  concerning  A  Thousand  and 
One  Nights^  And  the  celebrated  Persian  physi- 
cian Avicenna  was  about  twenty  years  old  in  the 
year  1000, 

n 

UTERARY  TRADITIONS 

In  Europe,  the  Tenth  Century  produced  noth' 
ing  which  has  been  generally  remembered  as 
literature  or  in  it. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  TRADITION   OF  THE  DARK   AGES 


The  year  1000,  aD  easy  date  to  remember,  ts 
a  pomt  where  N^e  may  do  well  to  pause  aiid  lake 
breath.  So  domg,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  an 
aluiosphere  very  unlike  that  which  surrouitded 
us  when  we  similarly  surveyed  the  Roman  tra- 
dition^  in  the  Second  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  or  tLe  Greek,  some  four  hundred  years  ear- 
lier. Togetlier,  we  can  now  perceive  more  clearly 
than  ever,  these  comprised  the  first  great  period 
of  European  civilisation,  distinctly  European  and 
free  from  conscious  infusion  of  other  than  Euro- 
pean tradition.  By  the  year  1000  they  were  as 
remote  in  the  past  as  that  year  itself  is  at  the  be- 
^nnin^  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  They  must 
then  have  seemed,  too,  even  more  remote  than 
they  seem  at  the  present  day;  for,  on  the  whole, 
we  fancy  our  own  times  orderly,  and,  as  we  look 
back  at  the  eight  hundred  years  through  which  W€ 
have  just  been  hastening,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  general  course  of  them  looks  like  a  steady 
decline  from  order  to  chaos. 

A  familiar  tradition  of  a  tradition  implies  that 
they  looked  so  as  the  year  1000  approached,  A 
genera!  opinion  of  Christianity  has  been  that  the 
evils  of  this  world  will  persist  until  Our  Lord  comes 
again  in  His  Glorj\  Though  hopes  for  thia  new 
dispensation  have  been  rccurrenOy  disappointed^ 
they  have  sometimes  run  so  high  as  to  believe 
it  near  at  hand;  and  they  are  said  never  to  have 
been  much  more  confident  than  at  the  period  where 
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we  liave  now  arrived.  Things  in  heaven,  of  course, 
alwaj'S  go  right;  and  by  the  year  1000  things  on 
earth  had  so  lung  been  gomg  wrong  that  they  could 
not  rationallj'  be  expected  to  do  so  much  longer. 
The  completioD  of  a  thousand  years  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  evidently  a  oonvonient  moment 
for  the  final  and  righteous  change.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  generally  thought 
to  be  imminent. 

In  any  ease  Europe  had  fallen  desperately  far 
from  the  comforts  and  graces  of  civilisation,  and 
meanwhile  had  never  enjoyed  any  compensating 
prospect  of  earthly  peace  and  good-wilh  WTint 
had  once  been  open  countries,  in  free  and  orderly 
communication  over  admirabb'  maintained  Ro* 
man  roods,  were  often  pathless  regions^  infested 
by  brigands  and  wolves,  and  dotted  with  rude 
but  often  strxjng  protective  fortificalions^wailed 
towns  and  castles,  as  well  as  monasteries  and 
churches  prepared  at  once  to  nurture  the  life  of 
the  spirit  and  to  defend  themselves  with  the  arms 
of  the  flesh.  Only  the  clergy  preserved  any 
vcatige  of  learning.  They  had  forgotten  Greek; 
but,  although  they  everywhere  thought  and  spoke 
in  dialects  presently  to  develop  into  the  variou3 
langiiages  of  modem  Europe,  they  had  all  been 
trained  in  the  once  imperial  and  still  general  lan- 
guage of  Latin,  No  longer  exactly  livings  this 
was  by  no  means  dead;  it  was  the  only  vehicle 
of  serious  thought;  it  was  the  official  medium  of 
the  Church — as  it  still  remains;  and  reading  and 
writing  were  concerned  with  little  if  anything  else. 
Persistent  monkish  copying  of  manuscripts,  cen- 
tury after  century,  is  the  only  thing  which  has 
preserved  for  later  times,  refreshed  in  critical  in- 
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telligencc,  the  records  and  the  literature  of  classtcal 
antiquity. 

At  this  far-off  ci^Hlisation  men  of  the  TcDtfa 
CeQtury  looked,  when  th^  looked  at  it  at  all, 
through  a  dense  mist  of  Christian  tradition. 
Quivermg  films  of  wonder — saintly,  de%ilish,  mirac- 
ulous, villainous,  heroic— hovered  confused  be- 
tween their  eyes  and  the  great  things,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  the  past.  Somewhere  to  the 
eastward — already  for  them  more  like  what  the 
future  was  to  call  Oriental  than  like  anything 
European — ^were  Emperors  who  vaguely  main- 
tained in  localised  power  a  last  claim  to  the  tra- 
ditional  succession  of  the  Ceesars,  Somewhere 
in  Germany  was  a  II0I3'  Roman  Emperor  who 
pretended  to  something  like  the  temporal  author* 
ity  once  really  imposed  by  the  Caesars  on  Western 
Europe.  At  Rome  the  Pope  maintained  the  spiri- 
tual authority  conferred  on  tlie  Chuirh  when  St, 
Peter  was  its  first  head.  But  even  Emperors  and 
Popes  were  often  at  pains  to  sustain  themselves 
and  quite  as  often  at  odds  with  each  other.  Noth- 
ing wa3  clear  but  confusion,  and  the  then  long 
traditional  belief  that  there  must  be  such  a  thing 
as  ultimate  spiritual  truth.  So  far  as  this  world 
went,  life  was  a  constant,  perilous,  and  far  from 
hygienic  struggle  for  existence.  The  struggle,  too, 
was  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
To  the  southward,  ahnosi  from  the  Pyr<*tirrs,  and 
along  the  ivholeAfricancoast  of  theMediterranf.'anr 
and  to  the  eastward,  including  the  Holy  Land  itself, 
thf^  regions  united  only  in  loyalty  to  ttie  Christian 
faith  were  envinwied  and  threatened  by  Mahomo- 
taii  infidels  more  nearly  blessed  with  civilised  cun-* 
ditions — if  we  may  trust  monumenls  and  records 
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— XiiAU  the  European  Christians  whom  they  meD- 
aced. 

And  even  the  Enj^land  of  Alfred  had  been  dead 
and  ^one  for  a  hundred  years;  it  was  two  hundred 
years  since  the  Pope  had  cro^^ed  ChArlemagDe 
as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter;  it  was  three  hundred  years  since  the  Ma- 
hometan Moors  had  begun  to  threaten  Christian 
Spain;  it  was  four  hundred  yoar:^  and  more  since 
Justinian  had  restored  imperial  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Constantinople;  it  was  more 
than  five  hundred  years  since  the  Western  Empire 
had  fallen  before  repeatt-d  Barbarian  invasions; 
it  was  more  than  six  hundred  years  since  Con- 
stantine  had  been  converted  to  the  true  Faith; 
it  was  seven  hundred  years  since  the  great  perse- 
cutions had  marked  the  last  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  tradition  of  the  Twelve  Cffsars 
and  that  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  it  was  eight 
hundred  years  since  the  reign  nf  Scptimius  Severus, 
and  nine  hundred  ye^rs  since  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  a  full  thousand  years  since  Christ  was  bom 
to  this  world  under  Cajsar  Augustus.  Those 
thousand  years  had  enriched  European  literature 
hardly  so  much  as  it  had  been  enriched  by  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Livy  during  the  reigu  of  Augus- 
tus alone.  At  the  end  of  them,  this  age  of  Au- 
gustus must  have  appeared  more  inexorably  an- 
tique than  it  appears  to  us  now. 

Yet  almost  from  that  year  1000,  European 
dvili<iat!ou  was  to  revive,  and  to  grow  into  what 
we  call  modeniity-  To  our  eyes  the  period  where 
we  have  a  little  while  lingered  acconlingly  seems 
so  dim  that  we  are  apt  vaguely  to  call  it  the  depth 
uf  the  Dark  Ages. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  ELEV-EXTH  CENTURY 
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HIST011IC\L  TRADITIONS 

To  »xs,  concerned  only  with  traditions  of  lilera- 
turct  the  first  lialf  of  tlie  Eleventh  Centuo'  may 
at  first  look  almost  as  obscure  as  the  Tenth. 
The  Danea  were  now  at  their  height  in  England* 
and  Canute  is  legendarUy  reported  to  have  been 
sobered  by  discovering  that  for  all  his  power  the 
tide  would  not  obey  hu  command  not  to  rise. 
Before  1Q50,  to  be  sure,  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
come  to  the  English  throne-  Before  1050,  too, 
Norman  adventurers  had  gained  footing  in  parts 
of  Southern  Italy  never  reduced  to  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  and  ejtposed,  like  Sicily,  to  Saracen 
attacks  by  sea.  A  more  noteworthy  fact  for  us 
14  that  during  these  fifty  years  four  or  five  men 
were  bom  whom  vre  cannot  neglect.  That  half- 
century  may  perhaps  be  best  remembered,  for 
our  purposes,  as  Uie  time  when  Ilildebrand,  who 
was  Uj  be  Pope  Gregory  VII,  and  Robert  Guiscard, 
and  William  tlie  Conqueror  grew  up,  and  when  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV  and  Peter  the  Hermit  c*ame 
into  this  world. 

The  moment  we  reflect  on  tliese  names  we  must 
remark  what  is  probably  tlie  most  distinctive 
feature  of  Eleven tli  Century  Ixadition,  Before 
the  year  1000,  the  Normans  appear  hardly  more 
con^icuous  than  many  other  barbarians  of  the 
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past  who  hat!  surged  down  Uirough  Uie  centuries 
on  regions  richt-r  and  more  comFortable  than  they 
catnc  from,  and  before  very  long  had  mostly  been 
absorbed  therein.  By  1100,  Uiey  begun  to  look 
imperially  dominant  as  a  raee.  With  no  loss  of 
their  original  vigour  they  had  proved  so  scusitlve 
to  tJie  influence  of  what  remnants  of  culture  ex- 
isted as  quite  to  have  forgotten  their  Northern 
language.  Wherever  they  went  they  managed 
to  take  command;  and  we  need  hardlj'  remind 
ourselves  of  how  firmly  they  took  it  in  England. 
From  that  day  to  this,  except  for  the  revolutionni^' 
tyranny  of  Cromwell,  the  sovereign  of  England 
has  been  descended  from  the  Norman  €onqueror» 
WiUiani.  The  persistence  ol  his  line  has  disposed 
English  tradition  to  assume  that  in  hts  own  time 
be  was  tlie  only  Norman  of  remarkably  high  im- 
portance. This  is  by  no  means  the  case;  for  a 
white  the  Normans  looked  equally  portentous  far 
and  wide.  Whoever  desires  a  clear  view  of  their 
story  may  find  it  in  a  book  prevented  by  the  Worid 
War  from  attracting  the  attention  it  deser\'€«: 
Haskins*s  Normans  in  European  History'  is  one 
of  those  unconsciously  ripe  works,  usually  dis* 
daincd  by  their  authors,  whicli  make  the  fruits  of 
scholarsliip  digestible  for  human  beings. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  at  least  in 
general  tradition  the  point  where  the  modem  his- 
tory of  England  begins,  took  place  in  1060.  Before 
that  time,  only  students  have  much  if  any  notion 
of  what  had  taken  place  there  since  the  large  ap- 
parition of  Alfred.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  internal  dispute;  for  a  while,  Danes  had  been 
in  the  ascendant;  and  the  English  prince  Edward, 
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fessor,  had  pas*ied  his  youth  In  his  mnthtr's  coun- 
try, Nonnandy.  His  royalty  accordingly  seems 
a  little  like  that  of  Charles  II,  six  centuries  lat«r; 
when  Edward  became  king,  his  personal  experi* 
ence  and  sympathy  were  rallier  Norman  than 
English,  At  tins  time,  Norman  vigour  was  at 
its  freshest.  Legend  has  it  that  the  Norman 
Duke  Robert — Uie  same  who  was  revived  for 
Nineteenth  Century  Europe  by  Meyerbeer's  opera 
Robert  le  Diable — looking  down  from  a  win- 
dow of  his  castle  at  Falaise  observed  a  particularly 
pretty  peasant  girl  washing  clothes  at  a  spring  or 
fountain  below>  He  sovereignly  summoned  Ler 
to  his  presence;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
Duke  Robert's  soul  went  to  its  good  or  evil  due, 
their  bastard  son  William  came  to  reign  in  his 
place,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  childless.  At 
his  death, — lie  was  presendy  laid  in  his  Abbey 
church  at  Westminster,  thereafter  to  grow  into  the 
most  illustrious  place  of  sepulture  among  all  Eng- 
lisli  speaking  races, — ^bifi  Norman  kinsman,  Duke 
William^  claimed  his  throne.  The  most  nearly 
contemporary  record  of  the  story  is  picttired  in 
the  quaint  tapestry  traditionally  stitched  by  Wil- 
liam's wife  Matilda  and  still  preser\'cd  at  Bayeux. 
The  English  set  up  as  king  one  of  their  great- 
est nobles,  Harold.  With  a  retinue  of  Norman 
knights  and  followers,  William  invaded  England. 
Harold  fell  before  him  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings; 
and  for  more  tlian  twenty  years  WUham  was 
sovereign  in  England  as  well  as  in  Normandy. 
During  tlicsc  years,  the  ascendancy  of  his  Norman 
aristocracy  was  eslabhshed  throughout  the  king- 
dom.   Traces  of  its  monumental  remains  exist 
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far  arxl  wide — must  evidently*  jH*rliups,  in  the 
square  keep  nf  Ihe  Tower  of  London,  where  the 
chapel  of  SL  John  lias  been  restored  to  Us  original 
fonn.  Norman  arcliittrcture,  military  and  re* 
Il^ous,  sprang  up  everywhere.  Norman  French 
became  the  langnage  of  the  court  and  of  the 
ruling  class.  For  .^ome  three  hundred  years  Eng- 
lish appeared  hardly  more  than  the  dialeet  of  a 
jtnlijtigaled  race.  No  more  signal  evidence  of  all 
tills  can  be  imagined  than  that  the  early  records 
cf  onr  English  Common  Law  from  which  have 
sprung  all  the  lil>erties  of  England  and  of  America, 
when  not  wrillen  in  corrupt  Latin,  are  written  in 
a  corrupt  surviving  form  of  tlie  language  habitu* 
ally  spoken  by  William  and  his  followers.  For 
hundreds  of  years  before  his  time  England  had  been 
anarchic;  ever  since  his  time,  it  has  been  on  the 
whole  the  region  where  law  has  raost  nearly  pre- 
vailed. And  from  that  time  when  the  bastard 
Duke  of  Normandy  established  himself  King  of 
England,  everi,'  successive  English  king  has  been 
one  of  his  legitimate  descendants.  Though  by 
no  means  all  the  line  have  sat  on  the  throne,  Geofge 
V  is  his  descendant  in  the  twenty-seventh  genera- 
tion.' 

William  died  from  an  accident  in  1087,  Tradi- 
tion has  it  lliat  he  was  hurt  by  his  horse,  leaping 
away  from  a  firebrand  while  they  were  sacking  a 
rebellious  Norman  to^Ti.  He  was  laid  in  an 
Abbey  church  at  Caen.  Like  Charlemagne's,  his 
monument  is  gone;  and  they  say  that  revolutions 
have  scattered  his  relics.     As  is  true  still  of  Charle- 

'  nit  luzluAlly  rrJ^iiuM  ftiu^uton  tn  t}ii«  iior  wvre  E<twArtI  Vtl.  VictionB. 
fii^r«f  ni,  (.«ji^  IL  Gfitref  l  J"ne»  I-  K^tiry  VU.  Edvud  HL  Edwvd 
n.  KfiwArd  1.  Hcii>>  UK  Jahn.  Bvnry  IT.  ildiI  llear;^  l-^-the  CnMjiuntf'fl 
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magiic  too,  though,  a  simple  name  in  the  church- 
pavcmcnt  solemnly  reminds  you  that  here  once 
lay  a  king  loo  groat  ever  to  bo  forgotten. 

For  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  WilUam  Rufus— WilHara  the  Red,  the 
Conqueror's  son. — was  King  of  England.  Tradi- 
tionally he  was  a  bad  man  and  a  tyrant.  In  the 
New  Forest  there  stil!  exists  a  stone  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  in  1 100  one  Purkis,  a  charcoal-buni- 
er,  found  his  body,  pierced  by  a  perhaps  acciden- 
tal arrow.  The  living  peasant  carted  the  dead 
king  to  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester.  There  they 
show  you  his  grave  to  this  day.  To  all  English- 
speaking  peoples  these  traditions  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  must  always  be  the  most  instantly 
familiar  of  Eleventh  Century"  history.  Before 
1066,  England  had  been  repeatedly  conquered 
by  invaders;  Roman,  Saxon^  and  Danish  are  the 
best  remembered.  Thereafter,  il  has  never  been 
conquered  again.  The  England  of  modem  his- 
tory developed  from  tlie  fusion,  under  Norman 
sovereigns,  of  their  own  race  with  the  races  of 
which  tlie  successive  conquests  had  been  tradi- 
tionally begun  by  the  landing  in  Britaia  of  Julius 
Ciesar  himself- 

Apart  from  the  great  English  tradition  nf  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  was  marked  by  two  more.  The  firsts 
though  comparatively  iiidisUnet,  concerns  con- 
tinental Europe,  in  the  time  of  William  (lie  Con- 
queror- We  have  touched  on  the  sublime  llieory 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire^ — the  sovereignty  of 
God,  whose  temporal  Vicar  was  the  Emperor 
and  whose  spiritual  Vicar  was  the  Pope;  we  have 
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touched  as  well  on  Uio  never  settled  question  of 
which,  if  either,  was  the  superior  of  Uie  other; 
and  we  have  intimfiled  thut  neither  oSiec  could 
in  any  way  protect  its  holder  from  sin  or  oilier 
Infinnittes  of  the  flesh.  Another  perplexity  b«- 
aet  both  of  these  divinely  commissioned  di^iities. 
For  a  ^ood  ^vhile,  it  was  by  no  means  cleiir  liow  God 
intended  them  to  be  conferred.  The  final  settle- 
ment that  the  Pope  must  be  regularly  chosen 
by  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  chiefly  due  to 
Hildebrand,  himself  Pope  Gregory  VU,  the  great- 
est ecclesiastic  of  the  Eleventh  Centur>'  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  alh  It  was  not  until  a  later 
time  that  the  election  of  the  Emperor  was  vested 
in  certain  German  princes,  lay  and  cccIesioslicaU 
and  tliereby  made  as  German  as  the  papacy  ha^ 
been  Roman,  or  at  least  Itahan.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  evidently^  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, matters  of  reform. 

Reform  was  never  more  needed  than  in  tlie  daric 
period  over  which  we  have  been  lingering  and 
from  which  wc  now  begin  to  emerge.  However 
divine  the  sanction  of  authority,  its  human  rep- 
rcsenlativesj  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal, 
had  often  been  far  from  admirable  in  their  personal 
conduct.  True  even  of  popes  and  emperors, 
this  had  been  more  deeply  so  of  their  subordinates. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  afl'airs  of  this 
world  seemed  more  hopelessly  the  prey  of  corrup- 
tion and  violence;  and  there  has  hardly  c\'er  been 
a  more  confusing  tale  of  corruption  and  violence 
rife  on  all  sides  than  you  will  find  if  you  trj*  to 
understand  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV- 
All  detail  of  it  we  must  leave  to  students  of  his- 
toiy-     The  one  fact   about  him   which   survivca 
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in  tradition  is  that  when  he  desired  to  aa»ert 
supreme  imperial  authority  he  was  confronted 
by  Gregory  \TI,  who  had  alrea.dy  gone  far  to 
suppress  incontinency  and  simony  among  the 
cleigy.  Two  incidents  of  the  long  conflict  between 
Gregory  and  Henry  have  never  been  forgotten, 
Tlie  first  occurred  in  1077,  eleven  years  alter  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  Though  at  that  time  Henry 
had  not  yet  been  crowned  Kmperor^  tradition 
assumes  that  he  was  aheady  imperial  when  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope.  He  was  compelled  lo 
do  |H?nance  far  more  humiliating  than  that  to  which 
St,  Ambnjse  Iiad  s^l^j€^<?ted  Tlieodosius  seven  hun- 
dred years  b(?fore;  at  tlic  gates  of  the  Castle  of 
Canossa  he  is  reported  to  have  stood  for  three  days 
— barefoot  in  the  snow  some  of  the  time — before  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  would  admit  him  to  the  Papal 
presence.  Seven  years  later,  and  three  before 
"William  the  Conttueror  died,  the  tables  were  turned- 
Henry  had  somehow  aequired  more  power  than 
Gregory,  had  set  up  an  antipofje,  had  captured  the 
verj'  city  of  Rome,  and  was  besieging  his  great  an- 
tagonistf  whose  last  stronghold  was  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelo — the  fortified  structure  which  had  once 
been  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  The  Pope  sum* 
moncd  to  his  aid  the  Norman  adventurer,  Robert 
Guiscardf  who  had  by  that  time  made  himself 
the  most  powerful  military  personage  in  Southern 
Italy.  He  not  only  drove  back  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor,  but  having  recaptured  the  city  proceeded 
to  plimder  it  as  it  had  never  been  plundered  be- 
fore. Just  at  the  moment  when  the  Normana 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  future  imperial 
law  in  England,  they  were  completing  the  ruin  of 
the  imperial  and  holy  city  from  which  the  law  of 
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antiquity  bad  bccu  derived.  At  about  the  same 
time  thcj"  were  fouiKling  i»  Sicily  a  kiuj^doui  of 
which  the  broken  monuments  are  far  more  splen- 
did than  any  ever  raised  in  England;  but  England 
fiun'ivcs  to  tliiti  day,  and  for  centuries  Nonuon 
Sicily  has  been  only  a  memor>'. 

It  was  during  tlie  reign  of  William  Rufus  that 
the  huit  great  event  of  the  Eleventh  Ccntur>'  took 
place.  At  least  in  tradition  tliis  is  imprcssi%'ely 
different  from  any  at  which  we  have  glanced  for 
a  long  Lime.  Though  the  First  Crusade  started 
in  France,  and  tliough  the  two  personages  whom 
it  brought  into  most  familiar  tradittou  came  from 
a  region  so  near  Xormandy  that  one  may  almost 
fancy  tlicm  to  liave  caught  something  of  the  Nor- 
uian  vigour,  nobody  grnerall}'  thuiks  of  it  now  as 
either  Norman  or  French;  rightly  or  wrongly 
we  imagine  the  movement  to  have  been,  almost 
ilk  the  niofiem  sense  of  the  won],  Eurojiean,  If 
reaflei-?*  of  Knghsli  will  remember  that  Gibbon's 
Eighteenth  Century  prejudice  was  anticlerical, 
thej'  nia>"  still  find  the  siory  most  accessibly  lold 
in  his  always  hterate  j)age3>' 

During  the  four  hundred  years  which  had  pa^rd 
since  Mahometans  captured  Palestine,  a  fairly 
friendly  state  of  things  had  arisen  there.  Euro- 
pean Christians  naturally  wished  to  visit  the  places 
made  holy,  centuries  before,  by  the  earthly  pres- 
ence of  Christ ;  and  tlie  Mahometan  mastem  of 
Palestine  found  it  evidently  convenient  to  let 
them  do  so  providetl  that  they  paid  for  the  privilege 
and  behaved  iMzaeeably.  Something  at  onL-e  like 
the  modern  praelice  of  pious  Louring  and  like 
Mithometan  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  had   resulted. 
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was  disturbed,  at  just  about  the  lime  when 
Gregorj'  \Tl  humiliated  Henry  IV  at  Cano&sa, 
by  a  new  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  cradle  of 
Christianity  Fell  into  the  hands  of  Turks,  Ma- 
hometan but  by  no  means  so  affably  disposed 
as  their  originally  Arabian  fellow  believers  whom 
they  had  overcome.  Before  long  Europeans  who 
wished  to  make  pilgrimage  became  generally  and 
indignantly  aware  that  ihe  holy  places  of  their 
Catholic  faith  were  in  possession  of  infidels.  It  is 
said  that  Gregory  VII  purposed  an  organised 
Christian  attempt  to  retake  them  by  force.  Ilis 
later  troubles  with  Henry  IV  prevented  this  proj- 
ect from  coming  to  anything;  his  regular  succes- 
sor in  the  papacy  lived  for  less  than  two  years;  and 
Urban  II»  a  Freochmant  who  then  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  St,  Peter,  found  himself  for  a  time  in- 
volved in  all  manner  of  confusion  with  the  Em- 
peror, with  an  antipope.  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  more.  Modem  authorities,  however,  tend  to 
agree  that  the  final  impulse  to  the  First  Crusade 
was  given  by  Urban  himself  at  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont in  1095.  Tradition  has  been  apt  to  ascribe 
the  enthusiasm  there  aroused  to  the  stirring  and 
fanatical  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens,  who  certainly  fanned  the  flame  when 
once  lighted.  In  1096,  the  Crusade  began:  its 
principal  military  leader  was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^ 
or  Boulogne:  but  there  were  others,  mostly  French, 
or  of  the  Italian  brancli  of  the  Normans — ^among 
them  Tancred.  The  Crusaders  passed  through 
Constantinople,  where  they  came  to  some  sort  of 
understanding  with  the  Eastern  Emperor;  they 
made  their  way  overland  through  Asia  Minor;  in 
lODO  they  captured  Jerusalem,  where  thcj*  put  to 
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death  great  numbers  ot  Mahometans  and  Jews; 
and  setting  up  a  Christian  kingdom  tberc  th<^ 
made  Godfrey  king.  The  sovereignty  thus  begun 
lasted  about  ninety  years.  Urban  II,  instigator  of 
the  Crusade,  never  knew  o(  ita  snccess:  he  died  in 
Italy  ahnost  at  the  moment  when  Godfrey'  of 
Bouillon  was  taking  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by 
Btorm.  This  was  about  a  year  before  the  chAT- 
coal'burncr  Purkis  found  William  Rufus  shot  to 
death  in  the  New  Forest. 

By  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  Centurj'j  whieh  had 
begun  so  dimly  in  tradition,  we  thus  emeigc  at 
Inst  into  something  like  light  ngain.  Of  course 
tlje  passing  days  of  life  were  then,  as  they  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be,  full  of  trouble  and 
confusion.  The  difference  between  the  times 
where  we  have  now  arrived  and  those  through 
which  we  have  lately  been  groping  is  (hat  hence- 
forth a  sometimes  mistaken  but  always  tenadous 
tradition  has  rememberedt  much  as  it  clearly  re- 
members things  from  Roman  antiquity  and  from 
Greek,  men  and  events  thus  raised  above  the  be- 
littling confusion  of  reahty.  They  were  historical 
facUi;  they  are  living  names,  by  the  chance  of 
survival  purified  and  simplified  into  heroic  sem- 
blance. The  First  Crusade,  for  example^  was  no 
doubt  as  deeply  intermingled  with  intrigue  and 
treachery,  cruelty  and  all  manner  of  human  base- 
ne»ts,  as  any  other  military  adventure  of  the  times. 
For  hundreds  of  years,  however,  It  has  been  vaguely 
and  generally  imagined  to  have  been  a  marvellous 
exhibition  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore had  offered  Himself  as  the  one  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  sinful  mankind.     We  of  America  may  sadly 
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or  humourously  remark  the  likened  of  this  tran^ 
formatiou  to  those  which  have  already  overtaken 
cherished  inciilenLs  of  our  own  short  uatiooal  ejtiat- 
ence,  such  as  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War  However  iustrucUve»  though,  these 
considerations  are  hardly  to  our  present  purpose- 
If  we  began  here  to  scrutinise  the  facts  of  history, 
we  should  soon  be  distracted  from  the  equally 
persistent  fact  of  tradition.  This  nobody  can  for- 
get who  will  ponder  for  a  moment  ovei  the  word 
Crusade,  From  childhood  it  has  meant  for  us 
all  not  what  the  last  five  years  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  really  were,  but  what  the  generations 
have  long  since  come  to  fancy  that  olden  time  to 
have  been- 

Even  in  tradition,  too,  less  distinct  memories 
gather  near.  We  have  lingered  a  httle  over  the 
Xorman  Conquest  of  England,  Canossa,  and  the 
Crusading  victory  at  Jerusalem.  We  have  re- 
minded ourselves,  the  while,  that  Turks  had  juat 
then  been  upsetting  the  originally  Arabic  Ma- 
hometan sovereignty  in  the  East  Put  bcsido 
this  the  first  heroic  name  of  later  Spani^ih  tradi- 
tion; the  Cid  lived  in  that  same  Eleventh  Cen- 
t«iy.  Iltstorioally,  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  mercenary  soldier,  prepared  when  duly  paid 
to  fight  impartially  for  either  Moor5  or  Christians. 
Traditionally  he  is  the  stainless  champion  of  the 
Croas  against  no  longer  crescent  Mahometan 
power.  He  died,  they  say,  in  the  very  year  when, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Crusa- 
ders mastered  Jerusalem.  East  and  West,  tradi- 
tional Christendom  begins  to  look  no  longer  de- 
fensive but  aggressive.  At  just  about  this  time, 
too,  a  new  monastic  order  was  founded:  the  CatU- 
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oBc  Encycloptedia  dates  the  origin  in  Prance  of 
the  Cifttercians  from  the  year  1099.  Fifteen  years 
earlier,  in  1084,  Robert  Ciuiacard  had  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Gregory  VIl  besieged  at  Rome  by 
the  forces  of  the  Emperor,  and  incidentally  had 
sackt^l  the  city.  To  tins  very  year  they  refer  Ihe 
foundaliou  in  France  of  the  Carthusians.  Just 
what  eitJier  order  was  we  neetl  not  now  inquire. 
One  thing  appears  beyond  dispute.  Any  surli 
fact  as  the  institution  of  either  implies  on  the 
part  of  earnest  men  a  passionate  desire  to  reform 
Ihe  evils  of  this  world— to  make  mankind  hel- 
ler, Tlie  foundation  of  both  within  hardly  more 
than  fifteen  years  implies,  like  the  name  of  fireg- 
ory  \1I  and  the  name  of  the  Crusades,  a  refreshtMl 
vigour  of  Christian  impulse — and  in  those  days 
Christianity  had  long  been  immemorially  believed 
identical  with  the  Church.  That  both  of  these 
monastic  orders,  like  Cluny  a  little  earlier,  were 
largely  French  means  much,  too.  So  was  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  so  were  the  Normans  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily;  so  were  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  There  is  monumental  rec- 
ord, too,  of  this  newly  awakened  French  vitality. 
In  the  year  1000  the  round-arched  Romanesque 
churches  of  France  iind  Uie  Norman  churches  of 
England  were  hardly  in  existence;  by  the  year 
1^00  almost  all  of  them  were  finished.  The  tim« 
of  the  First  Crusade,  when  the  Norman  succession 
to  Uie  English  throne  was  already  secure,  was  the 
time  as  well  of  the  first  great  ar<^tectura]  expres- 
sion of  the  Middle  Ages.  AH  these  things  cluster 
about  the  year  HOC, 
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Just  about  here  Henrj"  Adams's  Mont-Saint- 
Michel  and  Charlres^  begins:  and  for  two  or 
threp  centuries  it  takes  one  inar\'eltoiisly  into 
the  heart  of  awakening  and  awakened  Europe, 
Though  it  cannot  be  read  oarelessly.  it  cannot  tail 
anirnulingly  to  regard  whoever  will  stop  to  feel 
what  it  means:  and,  quite  .apart  from  all  else, 
it  contains  much  remarkably  sensitive  transla- 
tion. Most  of  these  translatinns  are  from  the 
Old  French — a  literature  For  a  while  exuberant- 
ly alive  and  then  so  neglected  by  revived  rever- 
ence for  the  ancient  chissics  that  it  was  long  both 
disdained  and  forgotten.  So,  even  when  they 
are  known,  the  name?  of  its  masters  have  never 
grown  familiar  again,  if  indeed  they  ever  were; 
and  their  work,  tliougb  Nineteenth  Century  erudi- 
tion has  now  made  it  accessible,  is  apt  to  seem 
a  subject  rather  fur  laboriou?*  i*e^aivh  tlian  for 
human  edification.  Vet  the  more  you  come  to 
know  theni^  the  more  ^^ariously  vital  they  prove; 
at  once  ingenious  and  spontaneous,  they  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  the  Crusading  centuries  as  gen- 
uinely as  it  was  expressed  by  the  equally  unre- 
membered  church-builders — ^first  Norman  and  later 
Gothic — whose  history  is  summarised  in  the  title 
of  Henry  Adams's  book.  What  is  more,  even 
though  for  a  long  time  later  Europe  hardly  recog- 
nised their  existence,  their  influence  in  later  Euro* 
pean  literature  has  been  constant. 
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The  second  chapter  oF  Adams's  book  dis* 
<nu6e$  the  Song  of  Roland  90  compactly  and  yet 
80  full^'  that  whoever  would  opproach  the  stoiy 
may  best  do  so  there-  There  you  will  find  it 
starting  from  on  episode  of  the  Battle  of  Hn^stiii;^^ 
recounted,  in  still  stnging  lines,  by  the  Twelfth 
Centuiy  Norman  poet,  Wace: 

Tftitlcfcr  <iui  moult  bicQ  chftotout 
Sor  un  ebc%'al  qui  to«t  alout 
Dcvant  \c  due  Htortt  diHiitaiit 
Dc  KarJomni^Qo  ct  dc  KolUat 
E  tl'Uljvirr  e  des  vftjisah 
Qui  momreut  en  R^mccvala,^ 

(TiuUefer  who  woa  famed  for  book, 

Mtmnled  on  n  olinrger  strong. 

Rodr  on  before  the  Duke,  and  &aag 

Of  Rolojid  And  of  Charlemagne, 

Oliver  and  the  vus&Ia  all 

Yfho  fell  in  Sght  at  Roncevala. — ^Tr.  Adams.) 

Adams  goes  on  with  more  of  the  stoiy  as  Wace 
tells  it.  Even  this,  however,  is  enough  to  remind 
us  that  by  the  time  when  William  tlie  Norman  won 
England,  Roland,  the  Prefect  of  the  Marches  of 
Brittany  who  had  fallen  before  Gascon  brigauils 
three  hundred  years  before,  had  become  a  tradi* 
tional  arch-type  of  Christian  knighthood  warring 
against  Mahometan  irifide!s. 

How  and  when  tlie  story  had  developed  nobody 
surely  knows,  lis  origin  is  briefly  recorded  In  the 
pRHsage  from  Eginhard's  Life  of  Charlemagne 
which  we  set  down*  a  little  while  ago.  When  we 
meet  it  here  again  it  seems  complete.  Charle- 
magne, the  Christian  Emperor,  had  triumphed  in 

^  W*cc:  RjMUi  dc  Ri^  b03d-40.    (Ed.  H.  Aadnaco.  I877.J 
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Spain,  and  led  his  victorious  &rmy  back  across  tbc 
Pyrenees-  A  traitor,  Gam-Ion,  brtrayed  liis  r«ar 
lo  the  Moorish  cnemy>  Attacked  at  Iloncevaux, 
they  made  stand,  like  the  Greeks  at  Thennopylae; 
among  them  were  renowned  heroes — Roland, 
Oliver,  Archbishop  Turp!n  of  Rheiras,  and  more; 
they  fell  to  a  man;  the  horn  of  Roland,  sununou- 
ing  back  the  Emperor,  sounded  too  late;  even  in 
deleat,  though,  they  were  victorious;  nobly  dy- 
ing, they  saved  Charlemagne  and  with  him  Chris- 
tendom. And  the  heroic  song  which  records 
them,  primitive  though  it  be  beyond  anytlting  left 
us  by  the  ancients*  lias  a  large  epic  simplicity 
almost  Homeric, 

The  Song  of  Roland,  as  we  possess  it,  is  thought 
to  be  later  than  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  We  may 
assume  it,  however,  as  Adams  assumes  it,  sub- 
stantially like  what  the  minstrel  Taillefer  sang 
there  when  he  led  the  Norman  charge  against  the 
English,  It  takes  us  into  a  world  ditforent  from 
any  of  which  we  have  had  glimpse  before — a 
world  that  was  never  quite  pea!,  but  a  world  such 
as  the  awakened  Eleventh  Century  fancied  a 
not  very  oJden  time  lo  have  been.  To  feel  its 
full  atmosphere*  you  must  ttirn  the  pages — no 
ftt^ai  task,  for  up  to  the  death  of  Roland  there 
are  only  two  hundred  and  six  stanzas*  <39fi  lines 
in  all.  They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  war, 
magnificently  masculine;  here  is  no  place  for  love 
or  dalliance,  but  here  are  men  glad  bravely  to 
answer  the  call  of  du^.  For  all  the  rudeness  of 
their  lives  and  their  tasks,  too,  they  are  gentle, 
instinct  with  honour  and  courtesy;  so,  for  example* 
a  passage  chosen  and  translated  by  Adams  shows 
them,  when  Oliver,  blinded  by  wounds,  strikes 
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Roland  unawares  and  is  not  rebuked.'  They  Icnoir 
t.bemsdves  sicners.  as  well,  like  all  mankind  en- 
abled to  attain  unmerited  salvation  only  through 
the  grace  of  God.  Adams  gives  and  translateji  the 
sian/a  concerning  Roland's  death:*  Roland  throws 
him,se]f  down  beneath  a  pine,  turns  his  face  from 
Spain,  and  gives  his  last  moments  to  memory — of 
(he  lands  that  he  had  conquered^  of  pleasant 
Prancr-,  of  his  lineage,  and  of  Charlemagne,  who 
had  nurtured  him.     Then  he  prays  God  for  grace: 

Vmro  pateme  ki  uakcs  ne  mentis 

Scmt  LazAfun  dc  mort  rcsurmia 

K  Dnniel  des  \\ans  guaresis 

<!uori3  de  mei  J'anme  dt  tus  perils 

Pur  lea  pwx-hicz  que  en  ma  vie  fis. 

(O  God  the  Father  who  haa  never  lied. 

Who  rutiied  tip  Saint  l^azanis  from  dt^ath. 

And  Daniel  from  the  lions  saved. 

Save  my  soul  front  ail  IJi*^  s>rrils 

For  the  sins  thut  in  my  Hfe  1  did. — Tr  Adam«.) 

And  he  proffers  liU  right  glove  to  God,  and  St. 
Gabriel  takes  It  from  his  hamL  and 

Dc^niir  sun  bma  teneit  le  chief  eneliQ 
Jointer  sea  mains  cat  ales  a  u  Gd- 
Deiie  !i  tramist  sun  angle  ''herubin 
E  Saint  Michrl  de  la  ttier  ik-]  peril 
Ensemble  ot\  eU  SeinB  Gabriel  i  vinl 
L'aniiie  del  cunlc  portent  eii  iMireiA. 
(Upon  Ilia  arm  he  held  I113  lieait  Inrliiicd, 
Folding  hh  handa  lie  pjt^ied  to  hia  end. 
God  iieril   ti>  him  his  angel  cherubim 
And  Saint  Miehool  ol  the  Sea  in  Peril, 
Togetlier  with  them  came  Saint  Gabriet 
The  soul  of  the  Count  they  bear  to  parmliM. 

— Tr.  AdaiDB.) 
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'*Gc>tI,"  writes  Adama,  'Vas  the  feudal  seigneur* 
who  raised  Lazarus — !us  haron  nr  vassal — from 
the  grave,  and  freed  Daniel,  a.*  an  evidenteof  \m 
pi»wer  and  !oyaIty;  a  seigneur  who  never  liAL  or 
was  false  to  his  word,  ...  To  ibis  seigneur* 
Roland  in  dying  proffered  .  ,  .  liis  .  .  .  gauntlet. 
Death  was  an  act  of  homage.  God  sent  down  liL* 
Archangel  Gabriel  as  his  representative  to  accept 
the  homage  and  receive  the  glove/' 

It  is  all  in  a  world  as  different  from  ours  as  the 
old  French  words  are  from  any  we  read  or  hear 
lo-day;  more  different  still*  if  so  may  be,  from 
classical  antiquity.  Yet  without  classical  antiq- 
uity it  could  not  have  been  itself.  The  very  first 
line  of  the  Song  of  Roland  sounds  the  key-note  of 
his  earthly  loyalty; 

Carles  ti  Reis,  ttnstr^  pmpprppff  magDM. 
(Charles  the  Kiiig»  our  gpp&t  Emperor,) 

The  title,  Emperor,  which  asserts  imperial  sover- 
eignty greater  than  royal,  could  never  liavc  had 
its  meaning  if  it  had  not  been  borne  by  the  Ctesars. 
The  Caesars  bore  it  because  it  had  been  borne  by 
Csesar;  and  to  make  Ceesar  needed  all  the  antique 
intelligence  of  Greece  and  all  the  antique  common 
sense  of  Rome.  In  the  Eleventh  Centur>%  no 
doubt,  antiquity  lurked  dim  behind  the  inter- 
vening veil  of  Christian  tradition,  thickening  all 
through  what  we  call  the  age  of  darkness.  With- 
out antiquity,  nevertheless,  the  world  of  Roland 
could  not  have  existed;  and  \iithout  that  world 
of  Roland,  itself  now  seemingly  more  remote  than 
Rome  or  GreocCj  our  own  world  could  not  be  quite 
what  it  is. 
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In  one  way,  as  the  Imcs  may  indic&te  which 
we  have  set  down  in  o!d  French,  the  epic  verse 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  seems  almost  modem. 
Just  how  anyclassieal  Latin  lines  originaliy  sounded 
we  can  never  be  i^uite  sure;  and  the  question  is 
more  peq>lexing  still  when  we  come  to  the  origi- 
nal sound  of  lines  in  classical  Greek.  One  or  two 
things,  however,  are  clear  about  both.  Both 
considerably  depended  on  what  is  called  length  of 
vowels  and  syllables;  it  la  often  ^laid,  for  example, 
that  a  long  vowel  or  syllable  required  for  pro- 
nunciation twice  as  much  time  as  a  short.  Again, 
neither  seems  to  have  held  stress  on  syllables  a 
very  important  metrical  feature;  tliat  Uie  Uoeg 
can  be  read  with  stress,  and  thus  made  easier  (or 
modern  ears,  does  not  prove  that  they  wen-  meant 
to  be  read  so.  And  neither  I/utin  nor  Greek  ever 
paid  much  if  any  attention  to  regular  rhymes. 
Just  how  the  old  French  sounded  eight  or  nme  hun- 
dred years  ago  may  doubtless  be  held  as  uncertain 
as  any  such  question  about  the  ancient  languages. 
You  need  only  read  aloud,  however,  the  ele^'en 
liues  quoted  a  page  or  Im'o  ago  from  the  Song  of 
Roland  to  assure  yourself  that  whoever  made 
them  had  an  ear  verj'  like  ours.  Stress  eveiy 
second  syllable  and  they  will  fall  into  primitive 
semblance  of  lines  habitually  written  in  French 
or  English  now.  Again,  though  the  lines  do  not 
rhyme  like  modem  riiyming  verse,  they  have  one 
principal  feature  of  modern  rhymes:  all  end  with 
the  same  vowel-sound — in  tliis  case  the  letter  >, 
Ingenuity,  indeed,  might  conceivably  translate 
them  into  eleven  consecutive  rhymes.  Such 
leashes  of  rhyme,  as  they  are  called,  occur  in  every 
stanza  of  the  Song  of  Roland.    Though  not  yet 
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modem,  the  form  of  poetry  is  well  on  its  way  to 
modernity. 

This  is  dearer  still  if  we  turn  to  the  yerse  which 
was  making  at  about  the  same  time  in  Provence. 
On  the  place  of  Provence  in  European  literature 
we  shall  touch  more  decidedly  when  we  come  to 
the  Twelfth  Century.  Here  it  is  enough  to  glance 
at  four  lines  of  a  Prayer  to  the  ^i^in,  attributed 
by  Bartsch  to  the  Eleventh:^ 

O  Maria,  deu  nam, 
Deus  t'ea  e  fils  e  poire: 
Domna,  preja  per  noa 
To  fil  lo  gloriofl. 

(Mary,  thou  of  God  the  mother^ 
God  to  thee  is  son  and  fath^: 
Lady,  say  a  prayer  for  ua 
To  thy  Son,  the  Glorioua,) 

The  rhythm  and  the  rhyme  of  that  off-hand  trans- 
lation almost  if  not  quite  reproduce  those  of  the 
original  verse;  yet,  so  far  as  rhyme  and  rhytlmi 
go,  those  four  English  lines  are  almost  such  as 
might  be  written  to-day. 


CHAPTER  n 

THE  'nv^LFra  century 
I 

HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

At  this  puiiit  our  histori<ral  tradition  tAkes  on 
a  new  aspect.  Englijih'^^perikin^'  people  generally 
know  the  names  of  the  English  kings  from  the  time 
of  William  Kufus  to  the  present  day*  Though 
littlti  informed  about  serious  histor>',  they  may 
accordingly  be  apt  to  recognise  tour  Twelfth  Cen- 
lurj"  names:  Henry  I,  who  reigned  thirtj'-five 
years;  Stephen*  who  disputcdiy  reigned  for  ntne- 
teen:  Henry  II,  who  reigned  for  thirty-five;  and 
Richard  I,  "Cceur  de  Lion/'  who  reigned  for  ten. 
The  stor^'  of  John,  who  succeeded  in  1 109,  belongs 
not  to  the  Twelfth  Century  but  to  the  Thirteenth, 
Neglecting  hira»  wc  may  conveniently  consider 
Twelfth  Century  traditions  as  they  accumulated 
under  his  four  predecessors. 

Henry  I,  the  younger  brother  of  William  Rufua, 
though  generally  remembered  as  an  accomplished 
and  able  man,  nicknamed  ''BeaUcIerc/'  and  im- 
portant both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman, 
fltays  traditionally  distinct  mostly  because  of  the 
bereavement  after  which  he  is  said  never  to  have 
flmiled  again.  The  **\Vliite  Ship,"  while  carr>'ing 
hiH  only  legilimulc  son  from  Normandy  to  I^gland, 
ran  on  a  mck;   the  prince  was  drowned,  and  with 
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him  the  male  line  of  succession  from  bis  grand- 
father, the  Conqueror,  to  the  English  throne  came 
to  an  end.  WTicn  Henn,'  died,  fifteen  years  later, 
he  expected  to  be  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 
Maud  or  Matilda,  widow  of  an  Emperor  and  wife 
of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  was  called  Plantagenet; 
but  before  Henr>'  was  in  his  grave,  the  Englisii 
had  set  up  in  her  stead  his  nephew,  a  grandson  of 
the  Conqueror,  Stephen  of  Blois. 

The  moment  we  ask  ourselves  what  continental 
traditions  arose  in  these  first  thirty-five  years  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  wc  shall  feci  a  double  differ- 
ence. Though  even  less  familiar,  perhaps,  thnn 
the  names  of  Henry  Bcauclerc  and  of  the  Wiite 
Ship,  thoae  to  which  we  now  come  look  and  in- 
deed are  variously  more  Important.  For  our 
present  purposes  a  ver>'  few  will  serve.  This 
reign  of  Henry  I  was  the  time  when  Abelard 
flourished  in  France*  llis  name  must  instantly 
suggest  two  others:  lleloisc  and  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  The  love-story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  has 
never  been  forgotten  i  the  not  surely  authentic 
letters  on  which  it  is  partly  based  are  worth  a 
glance — and  more,  if  you  like.  Those  who  wish 
a  deeper  impression  of  bis  hfe,  Ids  character,  and 
his  siirmundings  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the 
careful  stud^'  of  him  in  Ileniy'  Adams's  Mont 
Saint  Michel  and  Chartres.  This  will  take  them 
straight  into  the  presence  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  ami  into  tlie  heart  of  tlie  revived  Christian 
enthusiasm  of  the  time,  in  passionate  di^ptito 
with  its  reawakened  pliilosophy.  Remember  that 
In  these  same  years  two  great  orders  of  knighthood 
were  founded  under  the  impulses  which  had  lately 
established  the  Crusading  kingdom  of  Jerusalem; 
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the  Tcraplars,  who  were  to  be  tragtcally  suppressed 
— particularly  in  France — about  two  hundred 
years  later,  but  whose  name  and  tradition  has  sur- 
vived far  and  wide;  and  the  HospiUilIers,  who  were 
to  develop  into  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Already 
you  must  feci  the  stormy  surge  of  that  crusadinR 
world— whatever  else,  amid  all  its  confusions, 
no  longer  waking  but  awake. 

King  Stephen  is  not  so  distinct.  Grandson  of 
tlie  Conqueror  through  his  daughter  Adela,  who 
married  the  Count  of  Blois^  Stephen  found  his  title 
disputed  by  his  cousin  Matilda,  op  Maud,  The 
period,  so  far  as  England  goes,  looks  dim  again^ 
confused,  anarchic,  with  an  amiable  king  unable 
lo  master  things.  In  tia  time,  indeed,  continental 
tradition  grows  not  only  more  important  but  more 
clear.  He  was  on  the  throne  when  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  after 
Abelard  was  dead,  gave  its  final  impulse  to  the 
Second  Crusade,  Of  all  the  Seven,  this  is  tradi- 
tionally the  least  distinct.  Its  chief  leaders  were 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III  and  King  Louis  V'll,  of 
France.  It  came  to  grief.  For  us,  perhaps,  the 
most  evident  meraor>'  of  it  is  that  Louis  a  que«n 
vaa  Eleanor  of  Guiennc,  or  Aquitaine,  hcrseU 
sovereign  throughout  much  of  Western  and  South- 
western France-  You  will  find  her  alive  in 
Adams's  Mont  Saint  Michel  and  Chartres;  and 
otheri^'ise  alive,  when  very  old»  fifty  years  later 
than  the  Second  Cru-sade.  in  the  King  John  of 
Shakspere.  For  us  just  now  it  is  enough  to  re- 
member that  if  she  ever  sinned 


With  some  black*b«MkTded  Saraceii,  long  rinoe 
Gout  to  hiA  lying  Prophet, 
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it  was  whcu  her  French  husband  was  a  chief  soldier 
of  the  Cross;  that  she  was  divorced  from  Ihia 
crusading  kinj;:  and  that  before  King  Stephen  died 
she  had  marnLxi  Hcnr>',  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjoti 
and  of  the  Matilda  who  had  previously  been 
Empreaa.  This  Henry,  traditionally  culled  by  his 
father's  nickitanic  Plantagcnct,  was  to  succeed 
Stephen  on  the  Enghsh  throne;  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  made  him  partlj"  sovereign,  too,  over  her 
extensive  dominions  in  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  H  lasted  from  1154  to  1188: 
liis  heirs  male  regularly  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne  until  Richard  II  was  deposed  two  hundred 
and  ten  years  later.  Even  then,  they  were  re- 
placed— ^and  have  been  replaced  to  this  day— only 
by  other  lines  descending  from  Richard's  grand- 
father, Edward  III;  and  tradition  still  associates 
all  English  kings  until  the  accession  of  the  Tndors 
with  the  name  of  Plantagenet,  thus  originated  in 
the  TwelftJi  Century.  In  many  other  and  more 
profound  aspects  than  this  Srm  establishment  of 
the  succession,  the  reign  of  Henry  II  is  historically 
important;  our  present  eoncenij  however,  is  not 
with  history.  Traditionally  the  reign  is  best  re- 
membered as  the  source  of  two  familiar  stories, 
one  probably  legendary',  the  other  based  on  fully 
recorded  fact.  The  first  is  that  of  Fair  Rosa- 
moDd>  the  pretty  mistress  of  the  king»  thought 
«afe  in  her  Bower  at  Woodstock,  near  Oxford, 
but  there  fcjllowed  by  the  jealous  elderiy  Queeu 
Eleanor  and  given  only  the  choice  of  steel  or  poison 
to  end  her  daintily  sinFid  days.  The  second  story 
is  that  of  Thomas  Becket,  the  swiftly  stiiiited 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  whose  shrine  there, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  the  Reformation, 
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WM  amoDg  the  most  popular  centres  of  pilgrimage 
in  Western  Europe.  A  brilliant  and  abk'  mar,  he 
had  risen  to  influence  and  importance  under  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  before  Henry  came  to 
the  throne.  Henry  made  him  Lord  Chancellor, 
on  office  In  which  he  both  greatly  str^ngtliened 
the  state  and  so  commended  him^lf  to  the  Ling 
us  to  become  a  prime  favourite.  Among  tlie  in- 
cidents of  the  rei^n  were  v-iolent  disputes  about  the 
relations  and  the  limits  of  royal  anil  ecclesiastical 
power.  Naturally  enough,  whoa  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury became  vacant.  King  Henr>'  managed 
that  it  should  be  given  to  Bccket,  his  mo^t  accepta- 
ble public  servant.  Once  Archbishop,  however» 
Beckct  proved  the  ablest  ecclesiastical  antagonist 
whom  Henr>'.  as  King»  had  ever  had  to  meet. 
As  Uic  stor>'  goes^  the  King,  occupied  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  so  enraged  by  news  of  some  new  asser- 
tion of  the  Arrhbishop's  independence  that  he  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  which  sounded  like  a  yvish 
to  be  delivered  from  the  proud  priest.  Certain 
knights  who  overheard  liim  took  it  literally. 
They  made  hast£  to  England,  broke  into  Beckct'a 
episcopal  palace  at  Canterbury,  pursued  him 
through  cloisters  to  the  Cathedral,  and  there  cut 
him  down  on  the  steps  of  an  altar.  Within  three 
or  four  years,  a  papal  bull  had  eanonised  him; 
and  Heniy  did  barefoot  homage  to  his  relics. 
Before  long,  the  Cathedral  of  (^anlerhiirj'.  where 
he  lay,  became  the  ridicst  of  English  shrines; 
and,  two  centuries  later,  the  Canleriaury  Tales 
of  Chaucer  addcnl  tn  the  glartes  of  the  "holy, 
blisjifijl  martyr/*  Apart  from  these  two  familiar 
stories,  tlie  eluL'f  tradltionnl  memory  of  Henry's 
reign  is  that  Wis  sons,  when  they  grew  up,  were  on 
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turbulent  terms  both  vnth  their  parents  and  witti 
one  another. 

During  tlieae  thirty-five  years,  English  traditions 
are  for  us  far  more  distinct  Ihan  anything  conti- 
nental*  The  prinoipal  continental  name  which 
then  came  into  lasting  «?xifitence  is  that  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Historically  he 
if!  in  mriny  ways  memorable — not  least  for  his 
devastating  deHtruclion  of  the  rebellious  city  of 
Milan,  where  nine  hundred  years  earlier  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  embodied  in  Si, 
Ambrose,  had  asserted  its  power  over  that  of  the 
Twelve  Ciesars,  embodied  in  Theodoaius,  Tra- 
ditionally, Barbarossa  is  the  colossal  sovereign 
who  started  on  the  Third  Crusade,  never  to  return, 
but  who  for  ages  was  expected  to  emerge  from  a 
Gennan  cavern  where,  his  red  beard  grown  through 
the  stone  tabic  before  him,  he  sat  asleep,  awaiting 
the  moment  to  awake  and  restore  tlic  warring 
world  to  the  order  of  imperial  dominion. 

The  Third  Crusade,  on  his  way  to  which  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa  was  accidentally  drowned,  be- 
gan in  llie  year  1  \S9,  when  Richard  Cccur  dc  Lion 
succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  England.  Rich- 
ard's name  is  among  the  most  familiar  in  all  Eng- 
lish tradition;  he  seems  really  to  have  made  so 
deep  a  popular  impression  that  it  has  never  been 
forgotten.  A  contemporarj'  account  describes  him 
as  tall  and  lithe,  very  strong  and  very  courteous, 
with  reddish  hair  and  masterful  hearing — brave  as 
Hector,  too,  magnanimous  as  Achilles,  manly  as 
Alexander  or  Roland,  genervms  as  Titus,  wise  as 
Nestor,  and  prudent  as  Ulyases.'  These  personal 
advantages  were  enhanced  by  the  circumstances  ol 

^  Jitchst.  Tb*  CruBaie  cf  Rich«Rl  1  (IBSS),  «-7. 
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his  reaUesa  and  romantic  story,  A  little  before  his 
acccsaion,  Jerusalem  had  been  retaken  from  the 
Christiana  by  the  Saracens  under  Saladin*  Chm- 
tendom  waa  aflame  to  repossess  the  IJoiy  City, 
In  the  Crusade  which  ensued.  Richard  led  the 
English,  and  was  not  on  confident  terms  with  King 
Philip  Augustus,  who  led  the  French;  the  times 
were  tricky>  and  neither  of  tliem  reUshed  difference 
of  opinion.  They  failed  to  recover  Jerusalem; 
they  came  to  terms  with  Saladin;  Richard  sciz*?d 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  from  llie  Byzantine  Emperor, 
and  gave  it  to  the  dispossessed  King  of  Jerusalem^ 
whose  successors  held  it  for  Iwo  or  three  hundred 
years;  and  on  Iiis  way  back  to  England  the  Lion<- 
llearted  King  was  captured  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Duke  of  Austria*  Thus  for  a  while,  like  Bar- 
bam&sa  before  him,  he  was  out  of  sight.  Unlike 
Barbarossa,  to  be  sure,  he  was  soon  di?*CQvered 
olive,  and  presently  was  ransomed-  In  England, 
however,  these  incidents  gave  chance  for  notions 
to  gel  root  something  like  those  which  made  later 
Germany  fancy  a  nybteoui*  Burbarussa  not  dead 
but  sleeping.  While  Riehaitl  was  away  bis  brother 
John — a  deeply  unpopular  person — had  been  vir- 
tually regent.  Whatever  went  wrong  was  attnb* 
uted  to  him;  when  the  hearty  king  should  re* 
turn  to  his  own  all  might  go  right  again.  Thia 
general  condition  is  assumed  in  Scott'^  Ivan- 
hoe,  which  togetber  with  his  Talisman  made 
the  Third  Crusade  very  familiar  to  English  readers 
of  the  r^eteenth  Century.  And  Richard  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  England  so  little  as  never 
seriously  to  disturb  John's  unpopularity  by  much 
unwelcome  behaviour  of  his  own.  He  met  his 
death  in  Normandy,  when  a  year  or  two  past 
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forty,  from  a  wound  received  in  an  unimportant 
action  but  beyond  the  skill  of  Twelfth  Century 
surgeons.     In  1^200  John  was  King* 

During  the  Century  then  ended^  llie  traditions 
gathering  in  Southern  Europe  are  for  us  more 
vague  than  the  northerly  group  on  which  we  have 
touched.  In  Italy,  amid  what  generally  seems  be- 
wildering confusion  and  all  manner  of  local  and 
civic  intrigue,  two  facts  emerge:  the  vigour  of 
the  great  mercantile  Republic  of  Venice;  and  the 
fairly  definite  appearance,  throughout  the  local 
disturbances*  of  the  famous  antagonistic  parties 
— the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  To  explain 
what  these  factions  were  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
other,  would  tax  tlie  learning  of  the  best  historian. 
It  has  been  conveniently  said  that  the  Guclphs, 
whose  name  in  English  has  only  one  syllable,  held 
the  monosyUabic  Pope  superior  to  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  trif^'ltabic  Ghibcllincs  similarly  pre- 
ferred the  Emperor's  contentions  to  the  Pope's, 
In  Spain,  where  the  famous  Moorish  scholar 
Avcrroes  flourished  during  the  TweJfLh  Century, 
and  greatly  enhanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
Christian  powers  were  beginning  Snally  to  press 
back  the  Mahometans;  at  the  time  of  the  Third 
Crusade,  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon*  Navarre^  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  and  Portugal  possessed  the  whole 
peninsula  to  tlie  north  of  the  Tagus,  and  a  con- 
siderable central  region  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  names  on  which  we  have  touched — England. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain — -of  course 
impress  any  modem  mind  as  national.  By  our 
Twentieth  Century  each  of  them  has  had  a  long 
and  distinct  national  history  of  its  own.  In  the 
Twelfth,   however,   no   modern   sense  of  distinct 
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nationality  appears  yet  to  have  developed.  Loc«I 
regions  everywhere  had  iJieir  dlstinet  customs  and 
dialetts,  and  often  an  alert  sense  of  independence, 
or  at  least  of  iiupalience  with  anybody  who  tried 
to  meddle  ^ith  tliem.  Variuus  systems  of  here<l- 
itarj*  and  disputed  sovereignty  had  arisen,  and 
persisted  or  vanished,  right  and  left.  In  general, 
these  may  be  said  to  have  been  based  on  the  opin- 
ion tliat  ever^^body  owed  some  sort  of  allegiance 
to  a  lord  above  him  until  you  got  to  the  Pope  or  the' 
King,  and  that  in  a  vague  way  the  Emperor  had 
a  fihadcmy  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  a  good  many 
Kings,  just  as  some  King^  liad  one  to  that  of 
others.  The  two  tilings  unquestionably  common  to 
all  Christendom  were  the  Church  and  its  lani,'ua^'c 
— the  Latin  by  that  time  at  once  dead  and  living; 
both  retained,  as  indeed  tliey  stilt  do,  somcthinj^ 
of  the  traditionally'  universal  authority  wliich 
they  liad  first  enjoyed  under  the  original  F-mpire 
of  Home.  Latin,  too,  was  the  language  not  only 
of  the  Church  but  of  learning,  then  almost  wholly 
monopolised  by  the  clergy.  By  the  middle  of 
the  TwelfUi  Century,  the  older  universities  of 
modern  Europe  were  in  prosperous  existence: 
Bologna,  for  example,  already  old;  Padua,  lately 
founded;  Paris,  the  most  intensely  animated  of 
all;  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

Some  notioti  of  how  the  ancient  classics  then 
looked  in  perspective  may  be  gathered  from  an 
interesting  manuscript  lately  studied  in  the  li- 
brary* of  Caius  College.*  It  advises  that  after 
learning  the  alphabet,  and  reading  some  elemen-, 
toiy  books,  a  student  turn  to  satire  ai^d  histoiy« 

■  r.  R  Hukina:    A  Lut  tii  iVtUlWk*  fmm  tlir  CIah  nf  Ibe  Twdfth 

Ootujy^  0*rv»nlStiidir»»nCliia>i(iMlPliilorug)r.  XXT5-iW(190§J, 
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to  Statius,  the  "divine  ^Encid,"  and  Lucan. 
Then  it  mentions  among  oUier  things  which  should 
be  read,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Ovid,  tlte  Bucolit^  of 
Virgil,  Sallust.  Cicero.  MartiaK  PeLroniiis,  Sue- 
tonius, Livy,  Seneca,  Aristotle^  Apuletus,  Qitin- 
tilian,  Boethiua,  Euclid.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  and  almost  every  book  of  the 
Bible — of  course  in  Latin.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
no  doubt,  scholars  had  no  .scientific  knowleilge  of 
Latin;  bnt  the  worst  of  them  could  make  shift 
to  read^  write,  and  sj^eak  it,  A  fjimiliar  local  name 
in  Paris,  probably  quite  as  ultl  as  the  Twelfth 
Centurj%  implies  what  then  existed  at  all  centres 
of  learning.  To  this  day  the  part  of  Paris  near 
the  university  is  popularly  called  the  Latin 
Quarter.  WTiat  the  term  really  means,  few  stop 
to  think;  li  goes  back  to  this  period  when  students 
from  all  over  Europe  flocked  to  well-known  pro- 
fessors, and  for  want  of  any  other  common  lan- 
guage not  only  pursued  tlieir  studies,  but  talked 
among  tli  em  selves — ^ften  riotously  enough — in 
Latin,  This  long  remained  tJie  general  vehicle  of 
communication  throughout  the  European  worH.' 
Adams's  Mont  Saint  Michel  and  Cbartres  ex- 
cellently tells  of  the  arobiteetural  vigour  which 
at  this  same  period  was  changing  the  whole  face 
of  Northern  Europe.  His  method,  not  severely 
chronological,  may  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight 
bewilderingn  But  remember  that  in  1100  the 
round  arch  was  virtually  the  only  form  used  by 
church-builders,  and  that  by  HOO  the  pointed 
arch — Gothic,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  it — was  lift- 

I  Aa  ibfl  atory  goei.  it  wan  Imrbuainl^  jip<ilt*D.  wbt>D  Uwy  liilkvd  togvtber, 
by  Gpor£c  I.  wbo  katrv  no  li^glikli*  mnii  ^ir  Kobvrt  Widiiolrp  who  koeiv  do 
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ing  itself,  in  its  earlier  form,  wherever  French 
influence  extended.  Turn  ta  what  he  has  to  say 
about  this  change;  then  read  his  chapter  on 
"Twelfth  Centurj'  Glass,"  and  come  to  understand 
that  this  was  the  moment  when  the  jewelled  win- 
dows of  the  French  chiirchefl  flowed  into  their 
most  glorious  splendour-  Without  knowing  quite 
how,  you  will  find  that  he  has  saturated  you  with 
a  feeling  not  exactly  like  any  other,  before  or  sonce; 
and  you  may  rest  content  that  you  have  been  led 
unawares  into  the  surgcnt  heart  of  this  olden  time. 
This  was  the  Century,  too,  when  the  wondrous 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  grew  into  tlic  form 
which  makes  its  interior  still  seem,  in  certain 
mooda,  the  most  magnificent  sanctuary'  of  West-^ 
cm  Europe. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  the  Twelfth  Century 
on  which  we  must  touch.  A  little  while  ago,  wc 
put  beside  some  lines  from  the  Song  of  Boland  a 
stanza  from  a  Hj'mn  to  the  Virgin  thought  to 
have  been  made  in  Eleventh  Century  Provence. 
The  contrast  between  the  poetry  of  Northern 
France  and  that  of  Southern  was  evident.  Com- 
paratively the  Song  of  Roland  seems  primitively 
nide,  and  the  Proven^l  hymn  gracefully  polished- 
The  regions,  like  their  dialects,  or  better  their 
languages,  were  really  different.  In  Southern 
France — the  place  to  which  the  name  Provence 
ia  vaguely  applied  even  still — there  had  somehow 
aristrn  a  civilisation  more  nearly  and  more  deli* 
catfly  mature  than  had  anywhere  else  existed 
in  Europe  since  Roman  antiquity  had  declined 
into  barbarous  ruin.  It  was  not  destined  to 
last.  Early  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  Pro- 
vefLce  came  to  such  grief  that,  at  lea^  from  1400 
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to  times  almost  our  own,  ltd  language  lived  on 
only  as  a  popular  local  dialect.  In  1900,  however, 
tliat  pleasant  Southern  country  still  promised  to 
be  the  most  exquisitely  cultivated  garden  of  re- 
viving European  culture.  At  least  in  literature, 
what  bloomed  elsewhere  seemed  comparatively 
wild-  So  far  as  general  tradition  goes,  only  one 
word  has  survived  the  <leva5taUon  then  close  at 
hand;  and  few  know  just  what  that  word 
troubadotJT  m<^an».  It  was  the  Provencal  term 
for  tile  Prericli  trouvhre,  or  Jifidft;  it  was  applied 
to  a  distinrt  kind  of  jxtet,  who  flourished  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  Twelftli  Centutj",  The  word 
po^,  we  may  remember,  originally  meant  makvT — 
of  beautiful  literature.  That  the  Provencal  term 
implied  an  ideal  existence  of  beautiful  tilings, 
which  men  might  rather  find  than  make,  U  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  perhaps  fantastically  ideal 
quality  of  Provengal  culture.  Fantastic  or  not, 
however,  the  Troubadours,  as  we  shall  see  before 
long,  have  influenced  European  sentiment  even 
to  this  day.  Without  their  long-eince  faded 
Twelfth  Centurj'  graces,  we  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury could  never  have  be^n  quite  what  we  are. 

n 

tTTERARY  TRADITIONS 

We  come  now  to  a  period  of  literary  expression 
distinctly  unlike  either  antiquity,  the  ccnturiea 
between  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Crusades,  or  the  centuries  after  1300,  Before 
1100,  the  most  recent  fully  acknowledged  raastcr- 
pieoe  of  surviving  European  literature  was  the 
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Satires  of  Juvena],  then  a  thouimnd  years  old. 
Since  1300^  all  the  Iit€ratures  of  Europe  have  pro- 
duced, in  iheir  various  languages,  what  are  now 
generally  accepted  as  masterpieces  of  tlieir  own. 
Between  1100  and  ISOO,  amid  the  conditions  of 
reawakened  activity  expressed  l>y  the  Crusades 
and  by  the  great  cathedrals  of  England  and 
France,  there  came  into  existence  a  copious  and 
varied  vernacular  literature,  both  courtly  and 
populuT.  At  least  two  circumstances,  howe\*er, 
combined  to  make  it  long  seem  ephemeral  and  un* 
important:  while  it  was  at  its  richest,  particularly 
in  France  and  England^  all  scholarly  writing  and 
indeed  all  intended  for  more  than  local  purposes 
was  regularl>'  done  as  a  matter  of  course  only  in 
Latin;  and  the  substH|Ucnt  ctTort  of  all  Europe  to 
re\'ivc  the  cultural  manners  of  civilised  antic^uity 
— the  movement  generally  called  the  Renaissance 
— resulted  in  centuries  of  conventional  disdain 
for  any  methods  of  expression  ohviously  ditlerent 
from  those  of  Rome  and  Greece- 

A  familiar  English  word  implies  the  story. 
The  trm3ter|"ioccs  of  mediaeval  architecture  we 
regularly  call  Gothic.  Now.  when  you  atop  to 
think,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Goths  of 
history;  it  concerns  only  the  tradition  they  left 
as  Itarbarian  invaders  of  imperial  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  a  special  term  for  bar- 
barous. The  notions  it  implies  prevailed  so  lately 
as  when  Louis  X\'I  was  crowned  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Ilheims.  a  little  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution, If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  hunt  up 
a  picture  of  this  ceremony,  you  will  find  tliat  the 
Gothic  glnrirs  of  a  sanrluary  ahnasl  intact  until 
it  lately'  \vai  ravaged  by  the  Barbarians  of  ticnn^ny 
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were  then  politely  masked  with  large  temporary 
acreens  in  the  pretty  style  of  EighteeDtb  Century 
France.  A  Europe  which  through  five  hundred 
years  coiihl  thus  regard  the  aspiring  achievements 
of  Gothic  architecture  would  of  course  neglect 
atill  more  tlie  works  of  Gothic  Hterature,  sealed 
books  to  all  wliQ  cannot  read  medifeva!  dialects. 
The  first  poet  in  any  modem  language  who  haa 
commanded  aiid  retained  general  European  respect 
was  Dante. 

Yet  without  the  full  vitality  of  literature  during 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries  neither  the 
substance  of  Dante  nor  his  form  could  have  been 
the  stupendous  masterpieces  that  they  are.  Even 
for  no  other  reason  we  should  have  to  linger  over 
"Gothic"  literature  longer  than  we  have  now 
lingered  over  any  since  tJie  Flavian  period.  The 
revival  of  interest  in  medij^val  expression  during 
the  Nineteenth  Centui^'  would  also  compel  us 
to  do  so.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
now  been  freshly  and  enthusiastically  explored 
and  celebrated.  At  present,  indeed,  there  are 
signs  of  such  reaction  in  its  favour  that  without 
due  care  we  might  be  tempted  to  overrate  its 
positive  as  distinguished  from  its  historical  im- 
portance. It  was  genuine;  though  its  luxuriance 
was  unlike  anything  classic,  much  of  it  had  almost 
Greek  spontaneity;  it  developed,  like  all  real 
things,  swiftly  and  strongly;  it  recorded  countless 
phases  of  tradition  ever  since  as  familiar,  and  quite 
as  potent,  as  any  derived  from  antiquity;  but  at 
least  until  the  time  of  Dante  it  produced  no  great 
masters  who  have  been  remembered  by  any  means 
so  distinctly  as  the  w  riters  of  clas^^icat  antiquity  or 
even  as  the  Fourth  Century  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
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The  sinfflc  fact  most  cl^^rly  characteristic  «^  It 
13  perhaps  one  which  off-hand  mifiht  seom  only 
formal.  Broadly  speaking*  we  may  say  that  hardly 
any  kind  of  metrical  expression  produced  in  Europe 
before  1 100  sounds  to  a  modem  car  quit*.*  like  those 
we  use  nowadays.  The  quantitative  measures  of 
Greek  and  Itoman  antiquity  must  now  be  learned 
at  school,  like  the  languages  in  which  they  are 
written.  Exquisitely  idiomatic,  they  record  a  po- 
etic idiom  different  from  ours.  Compared  with 
them*  no  doubt,  the  lines  of  the  Song  of  Bolond 
sound  ver>'  like  lines  which  we  might  ourselves 
have  mode:  but  token  alone  the  lines  of  Roland 
often  sound  almost  as  archaic  as  the  words  of 
which  thej'  are  composed.  In  1100,  too,  sueh 
verses  as  wc  glanced  at  from  the  Provencal 
were  local  and  exceptional.  Two  hundred  yean 
later,  all  this  had  almost  insensibly  changed. 
Broadly  speaking,  wc  may  say  with  equal  (ron- 
fidence  that  by  1300  every  poetical  fonn  familiar 
to  later  Europe  was  already-  io  excellent  existence. 
From  that  time  until  we  come  to  extmvagances 
contemporary  with  ourselves,  the  poetic  idioms  of 
Europe  have  demanded  no  new  measures.  And 
something  similar  seems  true  of  tlie  tunes  which 
the  uninitiate  stjll  imagine  to  lie  at  the  heart  of 
music.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  songs  of  Europe 
before  1100  were  archaically  different  from  what 
are  sung  nowadays;  but  many  among  those  suog 
by  1300  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  bitii  from 
Italian  opera  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

If  we  now  attempted  to  disentangle  all  this,  we 
should  stray  from  our  mists  of  tradition  into  tlie 
clearer  light  of  history.  Yet  without  some  linger- 
ing over  literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteuntb 
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Centimes  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppo^  Dante 
even  more  of  a  miracle  than  he  is.  Our  simplest 
plaa  will  be  mostly  to  neglect,  as  tradition  has 
neglected,  names  and  other  such  details;  but  to 
remind  ourselves  ot  a  few  characteristic  ways  in 
which  during  tliese  two  hundred  years  modem 
literatures  began  their  still  unended  course.  So 
doing,  we  may  meanwhile  try,  if  we  can,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tendencies  of  these  literatures  in  the 
Twelfth  Centur>'  from  their  tendencies  in  the 
Thirteenth- 
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CHANSONS    nE   GEBTC,       AND        ROMANS 


During  the  Twelfth  Century,  there  came  into 
existence  a  great  number  of  hemic  narrative 
poems,  of  which  the  earlier  are  commonly  called 
Chansons  de  Oeste^  or  Songs  of  Deeds,  and  the  later 
Romans — a  term  which  any  Kngliah  or  American 
eye  might  easily  mistake  for  Romans  as  the  name 
of  a  people.  The  most  frequent  English  transla- 
tion of  the  old  French  word  Roman  is  Romance; 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  to  the  eye 
indistinguishable  from  the  old  French  word  Ro- 
m^nce — the  name,  as  we  shall  soon  see>  of  a  less 
considerable  phase  of  Twelfth  Century  poetry. 
What  the  term  Roman  originally  meant  may  per- 
haps be  most  nearly  indicated  by  the  paraphrase 
Romantic  Epic.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  open  to  evi- 
dent objections:  it  is  not  only  fiometimes  used  as  a 
technical  name  for  the  later  form  of  literature  most 
familiar  in  the  work  of  ^Vriosto  and  of  Tasso;  it  is 
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itself  by  no  means  definite,  for  the  word  romantic 
has  never  yet  bean  satisfactorily  defined,  and  the 
word  epic  Has  been  virtually  appropriated  by  clas- 
sical anticiuity  And  the  imitators  thereof^  Even 
the  untutored  can  nevertheless  perceive  that  wc 
generally  use  the  word  romantic  to  describe  a 
temper  hardly  perceptible  in  Greek  literature  or  in 
Roman  but  deeply  eharactcrtstic  of  the  Middle 
Agca,  and  that  the  word  epic  may  defensibly  be 
used  to  describe  any  heroic  story  heroically  told- 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  Ckanjtans 
de  6Vff/f  and  Romans^  though  no  more  like  the  epic* 
of  Uume  and  Greece  tlian  a  Gothic  cathedral  i* 
like  an  Athcman  temple,  had  epic  chamcteriatjes. 
As  has  been  believed  true  of  the  Greek  epics  them- 
selves, they  most  probably  developed  from  bal- 
lads and  the  like,  made  to  celebrate  local  heroes, 
worthies,  and  traditions,  and  tending  to  associate 
their  more  nr  less  unfamiliar  subjects  with  the 
great  central  facts  of  tradition  as  tradilton  existed 
when  they  were  made.  Their  measures,  too,  like 
those  of  anUque  epics,  were  generally  such,  or  at 
least  resembled  such,  as  minstrels  at  one  time 
actually  sung.  ^%at  distinguishes  the  Form  of 
Romantic  Epics  from  anything  Greek  or  Latin  are 
its  invariable  use  of  rhyme  and  the  faet  that  it 
moves  unrestrained  by  any  troublesome  consciou-H- 
ness  of  classical  or  standard  form. 

The  best-known  Chanaajtft  de  Gext^  acd  Romans 
are  in  Twelflli  Century  Freiich—tJicn  tlie  language 
of  the  courts  in  France  and  in  England  alike; 
until  well  after  1300,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  Norman  king  of  England  eould  so  much  as 
understand  the  English  language.  And  two  lines 
DOW    often    quoted    from    Bodel^    a    poet  of    the 
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Thirteenth  Century,  conveniently  Aumoiarise  the 
f^roups  or  cycles  into  which  Romantic  Epiea  tended 
to  faU: 

Ne  sum  que  Ifois  maUares  h  nul  horn  enl«ndant — 

Dp  France,  de  Bretajgiie  eX  ile  Rome  U  Giant.' 

(There  are  only  ibree  tiijhjecU  for  it  poet  who  Itnowji  btn 

France,  Bntainp  And  Rome  t.hi^  Gnsnt.) 

The  central  figure  of  the  Matter  at  FraJicc  was 
Charlemagne;  that  of  the  Matter  of  Britain  was 
Arthur;  tlie  Matter  of  Rome  included  all  antiquity 
— not  only  Rome  itself,  Ijut  Alexander,  who  was 
distinctly  popular,  and  tlie  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
War, 

On  the  Matter  of  France  we  have  already 
touched,  w)icn  wc  glanced  at  the  Song  of  Roland. 
To  dwell  on  lesser  French  heroes  than  Roland — 
William  of  Orange,  for  example,  or  Huon  of  Bor- 
deaux— would  only  distract  us  from  the  main  cur- 
rents of  tradition*  So,  having  seen  how  in  three 
hundred  years  the  Charfcmagne  and  the  Roland 
of  histor>'  had  become  superhuman  creatures  of 
romantic  fancy,  we  may  perhaps  do  best  to  wander 
into  Icgendapj'  and  later  offshoots  of  the  story, 
such  as  that  which  pretended  that  Eginhard,  over- 
taken by  a  snow-storm  one  night  when  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  Charlemagne's  daugh- 
ter Emma  waa  carried  on  her  shoulders  across  the 
courtyard,  to  hide  teUtale  footprints,  and  was 
seen  in  the  process,  forgiven,  and  permitted  to 
marrj'  his  dauntless  mistress,  by  her  sympatlietie 
though  sovereign  father.  Another  legend  has 
grown  and  lingered  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  name 

'  Bodel:  CtuDion  Am  &x«u,  7-4. 
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of  Rolandfleck  revived  the  hero  aitsertecl  by 
botli  Eginhard  and  the  Song  of  Koland  to  h&ve 
fallen  at  Roncevaux.  The  storj'  pees  that  when 
he  went  to  the  Spanish  wars  he  left  behind  a  be- 
trothed lady,  who  was  induced  by  the  rumour  of 
his  death  to  become  a  nun;  that  he  by  and  by 
returned  to  find  her  a  bride  of  Christ;  and  that 
he  thereupon  built  himself  an  abidinp-place  on  the 
spot  still  called  after  him,  whence  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  he  longingly  looked  at  the  walls  of  the 
convent  of  Niinncnwcrth*  within  which  she  lov- 
ingly awaited  the  joy  of  their  reunion  in  Paradise. 
The  robustly  masculine  Song  of  Roland  contains 
no  such  sentimental  episodes  as  these;  at  least  to 
the  point  where  the  angels  bear  the  soul  of  the 
Count  to  Paradise  it  hardly  mentions  women  or 
love  at  all.  Its  primitive  strength  has  not  only 
made  it  the  chief  poem  concerning  the  Matter  of 
France  but  has  made  anything  later  seem  com- 
paratively weak.  Historically  its  position  ia  like 
that  of  a  not  fully  developed  Homer  almost 
smothered  by  a  swiftly  luxuriant  aftergrowth. 
The  nature  of  that  aftergrowth,  which  finally  de- 
cayed into  romantic  sentimentality,  appears  more 
distinctly  when  we  turn  to  the  Matter  of  Brit^D. 
This  Matter  of  Britain  was  hardly  in  literary 
existence  before  the  Twelfth  Centurj'-  During  the 
first  half  of  the  Ccntuo'- — in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
I  and  Stephen, — an  English  erclesiastic,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  writing  in  readable  Latin  prose 
about  the  History  of  England,  brought  into  liter- 
ary notice  and  embellished  with  many  inventions 
two  bodies  of  legend  which  immediately  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  poets.  The-  first,  no  longer 
generally    familiar,    pretends    that    royalty    was 
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founded  m  Brilain  by  a  Trojan  prince  called  Brut 
or  Brutus,  from  whose  name  that  of  Britain  was 
derived.  The  atoi^'  13  evidently  developed  from 
the  storj'  of  Jilneas — when  or  how  we  need  not  now 
inquire;  among  other  successors  of  Brutua  it 
tells  of  King  Lear,  later  to  be  brought  into  worid- 
lilerature  by  Shakspere.  The  second  body  of 
legend  thus  introduced  to  Twelfth  Century  poetry 
has  remained  important  ever  since;  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  it  kindled  memorable  worlt  by 
men  so  different  as  Tennyscm  and  Wagner.  Before 
1100  King  Arthur  wuh  little  more  than  a  hero  of 
popular  tradition;  by  IMO  he  was  already  the 
centre  of  a  cycle  of  poems  destined  popularly  to 
eclipse  those  concerning  Charlemagne.' 

Just  how  this  body  of  legend  and  Iradition  thus 
gathered,  and  how  it  later  developed  are  questions 
for  students  more  special  than  we.  For  us  it  must 
be  enough  here  to  remind  ourselves  of  a  few  char- 
acteristic episodes  and  personages  nriwadays  care- 
lesj*ly  assumed  always  to  have  clustered  together. 
The  Round  Table  one  first  tliinks  of^  and  the 
knights  proved  worthy  of  seal  there;  among  these 
knights,  none  more  instantly  comes  to  mind  than 
Lancelot,  loyal  in  every  impulse  and  yet,  like  the 
queen,  Guinevere,  disloyal  to  their  stainless  sover- 
eign by  tragic  reason  of  the  mtdual  loyalty  of  their 
forbidden  love.  Love  leads  us  straight  to  the 
kindred  story  of  Tristan  and  Lsolde,  at  first  separ- 
ate, but  later  merged  with  legends  we  call  Arthur- 
ian. Already  we  are  in  a  world  of  passion  and  of 
mystery  unlike  anything  we  have  hiUierto  found  in 
the  literatures  of  Europe. 

'  Pi>r  AD  fclmlfaLlff  *icL-oual  vi  bow  \}te  tltiry  i>f  Bug  Ai'lUyf  W  grulfn. 
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Of  all  the  inyKtenes  none  \s  more  porvsMv^  Httd 
elusive  than  that  of  the  (Jrail.  Willioiit  fiirlhep 
waiting  we  may  gianre  at  its  apparition  iii  the  Per- 
ceval, or  Le  Conte  dii  GnifLl^  of  the  Twelfth 
Ceotuiy  court  poet  Creslicn  de  TnHt's.  Ttw- 
poem  lias  almost  46,000  lineSv  recounting  etnlteftH 
episodes:  early  among  them'  is  the  pussage  given 
by  Henry  Adams,  in  his  chapter  on  the  '*Three 
Queens-"  Tlie  youthful  Pereevnl  has  heen  ad- 
mitted to  a  strange  castle.  There,  as  he  is  seate<l 
in  the  hwll,  a  mysterious  procession  imexpeclrtlly 
enters.  First  comes  u  squire  hearing  a  white 
lanee,  froiu  the  point  of  which  a  drop  of  fresh 
bluod  runs  down  the  haft.     Then 


A  tant  diii  niilre  voskt  vindrent 

Qui  ch&ndiflieTs  aii  lor^  muinn  (.indreat 

Dc  fin  or  tiVTcz  a  ncel. 

Li  vahLcI  (^titoient  moult  bel 

Qiii  lr»  olittudelierx  sjmrtoliMil. 

An  cbacun  choiideUor  ardoicnt 

Dous  elmtidoileH  &  (M  le  mains. 

Ud  fiT«Jil  unlre  aes  dous  uiaina 

ITn«  il^EtioiM^llr  leiioit. 

Qui  avcc  Its  vaslets  vetioilj 

Bele  ct  ^rile  vt  hi^n  ao^mee. 

Qunnt  ele  fit  leans  aDtrvc 

Atf>t  Ic  gro^l  qu'ele  tint 

Cue  si  gT^nz  clarteK  i  vint 

Qu  ausi  perdirent  \e&  chandoitds 

Lor  I'larlr  cviiiie  le*  estinlfft 

Quant  11  BolauE  luist  ot  la  lune; 

(Presently  camo  two  mora  equiraat 

In   llirir  tiands  two  obaiidelJers 

Of  tine  ^M  m  eututxif\  wro^Klit. 

Garli  M|uirv  tliiiL  tlif?  ruridtf^  lirtmgbt 

WftA  a  bixndaiomc  cbcvulicr. 

■Ed.  Ch.  Pot^a:   Mona:   lSft6,   liacv  «MA-44«S. 
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Thtrt  burui^d  lu  tvtry  ch&udclier 
Two  lighted  cajidle8  At  the  l«aat, 
A  dtiniisd,  gmct^fut  and  vre\\  dnsacd* 
Behind  the  squires  followed  faat 
Wh^  carried  in  her  hands  a  grool; 
And  tis  she  came  within  the  hnl) 
With  the  graal  tbere  rame  a   light 
So  hnliifLDt  thnt  the  c&ndJcs  all 
I>ost  Heani«s8,  fis  the  sLirs  it  night 
When  moon  ahlnca,  or  in  day  the  eun; 
— Tr,  Adams.) 

and  fio  on.  Perceval,  astonished  at  what  he  sees, 
neglects  to  a&k  what  it  means.  Those  who  care 
ta  know  what  subsequently  and  consequently 
happened  may  follow  him  in  and  out  through 
more  than  fort^'  thotisand  lines  of  this  fluent  old 
French — as  easj'  to  read,  when  you  once  get  used 
to  it,  as  the  English  of  ChaucerJ  For  us  now  it 
is  enough  to  notice  the  swift  rhythm  of  those  grace- 
ful lines,  their  e-asy  and  varied  rhyme,  their  mo- 
dernity when  you  compare  them  with  the  passages. 
we  glanced  at  from  the  Song  of  Roland'  about  a 
hmidred  years  older,  and  the  atmosphere  of  roman- 
tic mystery  in  which  theyareenvelui)ed — so  utterly 
different  from  the  large  simplicity  of  Roland's 
cud.  As  for  the  Grail,  legend  says  that  it  was  the 
cup  from  which  Our  Lord  drank  with  the  Apostles 
at  the  Last  Supper.  Joseph  of  Arimathca  some- 
how possessed  himself  of  it,  and  in  it  piously  caught 
the  blood  of  the  Crucified  dripping  from  the  Cross. 
Then,  partly  by  miraculous  means,  Joseph  made 
his  way,  bearing  the  Grail  as  a  pricelessly  holy 
relic,  across  sea  and  land  till  he  came  to  England 
and  rested  at  Glastonburj'.  There  the  story  of 
the  Grail  lingered  on  until  the  Keformation  ruined 
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the  mighty  Abbey,  and  Whitings  the  last  Abbots 
was  hanged  on  the  hill  above  it,  in  Henry  VIII's 
time.  And  at  Glastonbury,  tradition  haa  pre- 
tended, the  monks  had  meanwhile  discovered  and 
lost  again  a  venerable  tombstone  bearing  the 
words 

Hie  jacet  R*3t  Arturue, 
Bex  quoDd&iB.  rex  futunjA, 
(Here  Vita  i^bur  royally, 
KiDg  thftt  was,  and  king  to  t)0.) 

0>nfused  and  inconsistent  as  all  (his  must 
seem,  it  somehow  takes  us  into  a  world  of  fancy 
where  new  ideals  hover — ideals  undreamt  of  by 
anliquity  and  yet  for  us  still  hovering  in  their  iri- 
descent distance.  It  was  distance  even  in  the 
Twelfth  Century.  No  one  then  stopped  to  won- 
der quite  how  long  ago  Arthur  aiight  have  lived 
his  heroic  and  hapless  life — destined  to  return 
again,  like  Barbarossa,  when  tune  should  ripen  f^ir 
better  days  than  men  have  known  in  the  flesh. 
The  sure  thing  was  that  in  his  olden  lime  good  men 
had  been  courteous  and  honourable  and  brave 
through  all  tlie  templationa  of  their  conflict  with 
Evil,  and  tliat  good  women  had  been  beautifully 
worshipful.  These  creatures  of  the  Matter  of 
Britain  belong  to  tlie  Age  when  throughout  France 
and  England  Uie  catiicdrals  were  soaring,  the  lux- 
uriance of  Gothic  sculpture  cluiitering  like  flowers 
about  their  portals,  and  their  windows  glowing 
with  such  splendours  as  never  before  had  made 
light  more  marvellous  than  itself. 

Less  familiar  nowadays  than  the  Matter  of 
Britain  or  even  than  the  Matter  of  France,  the 
third  chief  division  of  Twelfth  Ccnlurj*  epic  story 
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is  for  us  perbaps  more  instructive  than  either. 
VtTiat  Bodel  calls  the  Matter  of  Rome  Llie  Great 
embraced  all  stones  of  classical  anLiquIty,  us  the 
Twelfth  Century  thought  of  them.  By  that 
time,  the  whole  pa^t  liad  merged  in  a  temporary 
unity  of  its  o^u.  Charlemagne  was  bistorioaj, 
and  had  lived  les«  than  four  hundred  years  before. 
Arthur  may  have  been  historical  and  have  strug* 
gled  for  righteousness,  less  than  four  hundred 
years  before  Charlemagne.  Already,  however, 
both  had  become  ^nrtual  contemporaries  in  days 
greater  and  more  heroic  than  any  that  ever  were 
actuaL  Centuries  behind  them,  dimmer  only 
by  reason  of  distance,  was  imperial  Rome,  itself 
at  once  veiling  primal  Greece  and  so  merging  with 
it  that  seen  through  the  prismatic  veil  of  French 
legend  and  British  thej*  not  only  intermingled 
but  merged  ^v4th  the  legends  of  both  Charlemagne 
and  Arthur  in  a  far-off  world  where  all  things 
were  nobly  alike  in  their  grand  unlikcneas  to  the 
sordid  facts  of  reality.  So  Cwsar  and  Alexander, 
^ncas  and  Hector  appeared  as  knights  who 
might  have  ridden  on  in  indistinguishable  pageant 
with  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  Roland  and  Lance- 
lot. 

Here,  for  example,  is  how  a  Twelfth  Century 
poet,  Bencoit  dc  Saint  More,  wrote  of  Andromache: 

Atidronutchn  Ftpellnit  Yiiin 
Lft  feme  Hector  par  mjh  droit  nom, 
Gent  dame  de  haut  parage* 
Fraoche,  courtoise,  pros  e  3&g«» 
Molt  est  lefius  vefs  Aon  aeignop 
E  molt  Tanift  de  griat  urnor.' 

^'Barticli:  ChrTfltnnwrliitr.  nl.  iRTi;    in.     TV  line-   n-ml  tjwmirlvrt: 
but,  W  ynu  hAVF  not  piitiaii«  U>  dfiHpher  ihtm.  this  is  nrlini  Ihry  inmn' 
"AiMl»(i)tcfa«  they  cdlcd  Ibe  wife  of  Heetnr  \vf  her  right  bumi?)  a  gentle 
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And  the  same  poet  pives  us  an  interview  between 
Lfaviuia  and  h^r  mother  in  winch  they  discuss 
ifineas  and  Tumus^  after  a  faahioD  reminding  us 
now  of  Lady  Capulet  and  now  of  the  Nurse  when 
similarly  closeted  with  Juliet;  except  for  the 
names,  you  would  never  dream  that  this  passage 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  ^£neid. 

The  Roman  d'Alexandre^ — the  Romance  of  Al- 
exanderr — which  was  among  the  better-known 
of  tlicse  long  narrative  poems  about  antiquity^ 
has  happened  to  leave  deeper  trace  than  any  of 
the  others.  How  remote  the  story  is  from  any- 
thing classic,  how  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  a  few  lines  taken  almost  at 
random  will  show.'  During  his  journey  acroas 
the  desert  Alexander  comes  to  an  enchanted  forest; 


En  icele  forest,  doot  voiJ5  lu'oex  rontcr, 
Nesune  male  chose  ne  piiet  taians  ^ntrcr. 
Li  honie^  ne  le*  Ijestw*  u'i  c«wnl  convtraer, 
Onques  en  nemiQ  ta.ns  ne  vit  boti  yvf^mer. 
Nc  trop  froit  ne  Irtip  ohaiit  ne  riefi^er  ne  grier. 
Cc  conte  TesoTipturc  que  horn  o'i  doit  entter 
Se  il  nen  nt  talent  de  conquerre  on  d'amer. 
(In  that  xame  wood,  of  which  you  hear  me  tell. 
No  evil  thing  can  e%'er  enter  in. 
Nor  men  nor  beasts  dare  linger  thc^iv  at  all. 
Never  ihroughout  all  time  wa*  winter  there, 
Nor  chill,  nor  heat,  nor  anow,  nor  biting  ffort. 
And  script  Lires  say  tJtat  tio  uian  there  oiAy  come 
Unless  he  be  a  conqiierorf  or  love>} 

lady  ot  bifll*  Urth,  tmak,  anirt«rui>  bmvc  tkiid  wue.  She  WU  verr  lojfti 
to  bcr  IvrJ,  matl  luvfd  bim  muL-li  wilb  tttrai  bive," 

Indd^ntnllj.  the  port  mcDtioofi  Dirra  u  Lia  nulbority.  By  tbi*  tiia« 
Homer  «mi  ■  jam  IriuLitioD^  and  Lhc  Ftiurth  irr  Piflh  C«iitiirj  Lktia  fio 
tlimn  BltnbutM  to  Dvcn  uul  DiL:LyA  Here  aii[i(Hi>fil  to  be  coaUmporuy 
rbiAniFlu  of  llv  Trojan  War. 

■Bajtaph.  117  h^. 

*  I  havE  Etot  fOQd  faithnr  for  Utci<  tbafi  BarUeh,  175  m^- 
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And  so  on.  Alexander  enters  the  forest,  and  then 
has  adventures  which  need  not  distract  us  until 
he  (eels  need  of  advice; 

AUiandrcs  apcW  \fs  iiifllflrs,  sea  conjure 

Pftt  cc  deu  ki  forma  tresloute  creature. 

Si  lor  a,  demADd^  *^P&r  come  fait«  aveuture 

Sunt  en  eel  boa  ces  lemmes?     Kat  90U  lols  ou  dr<Mtur«?"' 


and  so  on  once  more.  Kveti  %o  few  lines  as  these 
are  enough  to  exhale  the  atmosphere  of  a  poem 
where  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, surrounded  by  enchantments,  invokes 
the  Scriptural  God  who  in  the  beginning  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.  They  also  Hhow  us 
that  the  verses  collect  in  leashes  of  rhyme  some- 
thing like  those  we  found  in  the  Song  of  Roland. 
The  rhythm  of  the.^  later  lines,  however, — their 
measure,-*!!*  different  from  any  other  on  which  we 
have  yet  touched;  and  by  and  by  it  proved  par- 
ticularly congenial  to  the  idiomatic  rhythm  of 
the  French  language,  much  as  the  hexameter 
proved  to  that  of  Greek  and  of  Latin,  and  the 
blank'Verae  line  to  that  of  English.  Ultimately, 
with  a  rhyming  arrangement  by  which  couplets 
ending  with  masculine  rhymes  alternate  with 
couplets  whose  rhymes  are  feminine,— that  14, 
have  a  final  ^,^t  bct^mc  the  chief  standard  mea- 
sure of  serious  French  poetry'-  It  remains  so  to 
this  day,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  Alexandrine. 
Even  though  the  substance  of  Twelfth  Century 
Matter  of  Rome  is  mostly  forgotten  by  tradition, 

■  theaf  linei.  wbicli  mial  offhaiid  mclrk-iil  ItvusUtiira.  evidrutJy  mpiui; 
"Alpubdrr  ulls  ihf  old  aifu  (iwam  Iiiji  fdloiVB  by  Llie  God  who  LivaliKl  th 
livinH  Ihin^)  iLhd  mLci  thj-ra  'By  tthax  rBAonrr  cj  rh^iw*  kr«  tbHv  wurarti 
ia  Kitit  wochl?    li  il  right  or  juiL^'  " 
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Uio  traditional  influence  of  itij  form  bos  accord- 
ingly  persisted. 

Glancbg  back  at  it,  and  vri\ii  it  at  the  Matter 
of  Britain  gathering  about  tlie  central  figure  of 
Arthur  and  at  the  Matter  of  France  gathering 
about  that  of  Charlemagne,  we  can  hardly  help 
feeling  that  here  was  a  great  outburst  of  tradi- 
tional utterance,  wildly  luxuriant  yet  imaginably 
capable  of  development  into  a  maslcr]jiece  of  new 
epic  narrative.  No  such  masterpiece  appeared. 
The  poems  of  Walter  Scott,  in  Uie  early  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ceiitur>-.  are  perhaps  the  nearest 
indieation  of  what  such  a  masterpiece  migtit  for- 
mally have  been;  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King 
and  Wagner's  Parsifal  similarly'  indicate  some- 
thing of  what  might  have  been  its  spiriL  None  of 
these  moderns  came  anywhere  near  being  Homeric. 
Dante^que,  or  Shaksperean.  Yet  compared  even 
mth  Scott  and  Tennyson  and  Wagner  tlie  narra- 
tive poets  of  the  Twclflh  Century  seem  exuber- 
antly and  fluently  monotonous,  almost  to  the  de- 
gree of  child ishne-ss.  In  their  Romantic  Epics,  we 
must  nevertheless  grant,  thej'  poured  fortli  an  in- 
exhaustible Oood  of  still  living  tradition ;  and  their 
measures  did  much  to  establish  the  poetic  idioms 
of  later  Europe, 
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The  long  narrative  poems  on  which  we  have  now 
touched  as  much  as  we  can  were  by  no  means 
the  only  form  of  Twelfth  Century  literature. 
For  one  thing,  there  were  short  narrative  song*i. 
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telling  of  pretty  little  episodes,  and  so  tripping  in 
measure  that  as  you  read  them  you  can  almost 
hear  the  chords  of  the  lutes  the>'  were  sung  to. 
In  eighteen  lines,  for  example,  one  such  ditty  tellg 
of  how  twin  sisters — Gay  and  Goldie,  their  names 
appear  to  mean — went  to  bathe  ot  a  spring; 
how  Childe  Gerard  riding  back  from  a  tournament 
found  them  there,  and  ran  away  with  Gay,  to 
Goldie's  dismay;  but  how  he  made  everybody 
happy  by  marrying  her  as  soon  os  he  got  home, 
It  is  in  six  rhymed  triplets,  with  a  refrain  at  the 
end  of  each: 

Vantc  Tore  ct  li  raiTii  crollent: 
Ki  s'antrainiment  sowcif  donaCEit." 

(The  wind  blows  and  the  boughs  creak: 
ThtMc  who  love  sleep  sweet.) 

Romances  theiy  called  these  trides,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  long  epic  Romans^  for  which  we 
have  hit  upon  no  better  English  name  than  Ro- 
mantic Kpics.  If  you  want  another  example, 
you  may  look  at  a  longer  and  later  one  by  Aud^froi 
le  Baatart»'  telling  how  Isabel  was  married  against 
her  will  to  on  old  lord;  how  her  lover  Gerard  con- 
sequently went  crusading  and  came  home  safe; 
how  the  old  lord  on  discovering  the  state  of  hia 
wife's  affections  had  the  tact  to  die  of  displeasure; 
and  how  the  lovers  were  united  by  tlie  Holy  Church, 
"Et  joic  atcnt  Gcrars"  is  the  refrain  of  twelve 
stanzas;  at  Uie  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  last  it 
changes  to  **Or  a  joie  Gcrars/'  Gerard  has  the 
joy  he  waited  for;  and  though  the  tunc  be  lost  you 
can  still  hear  the  echo  of  it  in  that  lilting  line. 
There  were  ruder  and  more  popular  narrative 
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songs  at  the  same  time.  Fabliaux  is  the  name  of 
them;  and  the  nature  of  them  may  be  inferred 
by  the  eurious  from  occasional  passages  in  the 
Decameron,  or  from  one  or  two  of  the  Canterbury 
Tale^  discreetly  neglected  by  coeducational  stu- 
dents of  Chaucer  There  were  Fables^  too,  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  harking  back  to  the 
traditions  of  Phaedrus  and  of  ;Esop,  and  tending 
toward  what  La  Fontaine  wrote  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV*,  and  John  Gay  in  the  England  of 
George  n.  More  characteristic  of  the  time  were 
works  at  once  enej^clopiedic  and  fantastic,  like  the 
popular  treatises  on  science  of  which  a  tJT>ica] 
example  is  the  Bestiary  of  Philippe  de  Thaun.^ 

This  long  piece  of  tripping  doggerel  undertakes 
at  once  to  describe  animals  and  to  explain  what 
they  mean^  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little  of  what 
it  says  about  the  Unicom,  perhaps  confused  with 
the  Rhinoceros: 

MoiKwccros  est  l>catcT 
Un  corn  ud  ea  la  teste^ 
Pur  ceo  ftd  ai  A  nun. 
Dc  hue  etc  a  fa^iui. 

Par  piiccle  rat  prise. 
Op  oSb  en  quel  guise.' 

When  men  want  to  take  him,  the  doggerel  proceeds, 
they  go  to  his  haunts  with  a  girl,  who  exposes  one 

*Tu  make  &  fto'mifiji  traoiUltaii  «i>ti]d  be  li*rd;  u^r  ooe  ciu  ratd  ttc 
rhytiim,  uij  Ibn  lluat  imu 

ll  lud  OH  Honx  OQ  iU  twadl 

Fcrr  which  it  in  w  ttAiitol, 

It  H  mUKir  lik^  H  bu<:k- 

ll  b  lakm  by  ft  virgin. 

You  «biJl  nov  fafvr  In  wh^i  nupoiv. 
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of  her  breasts.  Attracted  by  the  perfume,  the 
unicorn  appears,  kisses  the  breast,  presently  fallj 
asleep,  and  is  then  killed  with  no  trouble.  Now  all 
this,  the  poet — if  we  may  so  describe  him— gravely 
explains,  has  much  significance:  the  beaat  signi* 
fics  God,  the  virgin  signifies  Mary,  her  breast  evi- 
dently signifif!S  the  Church,  the  death  In  sleep  signi- 
fies the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  thereafter  not  in- 
carnate. His  destruction  was  our  redemption, 
deceiving  the  Devil: 

Am*  t  oorpB  sunt  un, 
Uu  iiid  dpM  ct  hum. 

Bestc  dc  UA  Uillie." 

This  passage  U  followed  by  one  about  the  Panther: 

Panterc  cat  unc  bcste 

be  mult  pnrriufl  cutre; 

Et  o^  de  flUD  uun 

Signeficfttiun: 

Pan  en  griu  treittut  e*t:' 

and  so  on.  He  is  many*coloured,  gently  disposed^ 
and  Wloved  by  all  other  animals  exct^t  dragons — 
in  brief  he  signifies  the  Son  of  Mary>  detested  only 
by  the  wicked-  Pseudo-science  and  fable  inextrica- 
bly interoiingte;  but  the  long  morals  of  the  fables 
wander  from  the  common  sense  of  antiquity  and 

'Saul  aiKl  body  are  oae, 

As  fl«  WW  Cod  *0(l  miM, 

\ad  tiufl  la  wlut  m^^iu 

A  betai  cf  lueb  lorL- 
■The   fvAth«i   u  K  bdtft 

Of  vnry  pr^cioija  kiad; 

Now  hear  of  hi*  cuidp 

Tbr  umtuQic 
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of  futurity  ioto  llie  widest  fancies  of  Twelfth 
Ccntup>"  symbolisin.  Yd  somehow  the  puerile 
stuff  has  a  quality  of  qunint  charm. 

A  far  more  delicate  charm  may  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  courtly  stories  which  used  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Thirteenth  Ce-ntui^%  but  are  now 
thought  to  have  been  ^Titten  under  Henry  II. 
Who  Marie  dc  France  was,  where  she  found  the 
materia)  for  her  Layg»  and  why  and  wlierc  she 
wrote  them  we  may  leave  to  the  learned;  the 
Lays  exist,  for  all  who  care  to  read  them  without 
wandering  from  their  prettine&s  into  thickets  of 
surrounding  erudition.  They  are  mostly  love- 
stories^  gracefully  rhymed.  That  of  the  Honey- 
suckle (Chevrefoil),  which  you  will  find  in  Bartach,* 
tells  how  Tristan^  banished  to  Wales,  came  se- 
cretly hack  to  a  forest  near  Tintagel,  where  the 
queen  would  soon  ride  by.  There  he  cut  on  a 
hazol-hranch,  untwined  from  honeysuckle,  lines 
that  should  meet  lier  eye.  WTien  you  part  hasel 
and  honeysuckle,  they  aay»  both  prrsontly  die: 

Bete  amie,  si  est  de  Dus: 
Ne  vous  stLiva  met  ne  mci  muis  vuj. 
(Lovdy  frirod,  so  Unguish  we. — 
I  without  you.  You  without  □».) 

The  sign  catches  her  eye.  She  slips  into  the 
wood  where  he  awaits  her;  the  interview  confiole^ 
him  during  the  short  remainder  of  hie  banishment; 
and  being  skilled  in  aong,  he  records  his  joy  in  a 
lay  about  the  honeysuckle: 

GoUtP  Tapcleat  en  Enj^lfriii, 
Chevrefokl  le  noment  Franoeifl. 

■  ChrHtonuthie.  UT. 

'  OObjuul  Ibu  Utcfvl  tr&JSidUtioQ  loolu  rvtbcr  like  ^he  PortufucK  Crmv- 
Bur;  btit  it  m^y  b<  Twelfth  Catury  Eo^IJflb,  if  uix^kkJj  cvh  to  iaquin. 
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((^niitlfuf  Ihoy  csill  it  in  Eni^luih. 
CbCvrcfcuiUc  the  Frctich  ao^mc  it) 


Wi*  are  buck  Again  in  the  world  of  Gay  and 
Goldieami  tlicir  Gt'rurd,  and  of  Llic  oUier  Gt'nird, 
whose  loves  with  Isabel,  interrupted  by  crusading 
adventure*  were  sung  by  Audefroi  le  BastarL 

This  world  of  the  Lays,  where  hearts  are  true 
and  lovers  apt  to  get  their  way,  despite  vexatious 
enemies,  is  perhaps  most  pleasantly  accessible  tn  a 
story  lately  grown  more  or  less  familiar  again.  It 
is  delijifhirully  set  forth  in  Henry  Adams's  diapter 
on  *'Nicolette  and  Marion";  and  good  Engliith 
translations  of  it  are  not  hard  to  find.  Aucas- 
sin  and  Nicolette  they  call  it.  Most  piy^bably 
it  waa  written  after  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, but  by  some  one  who  'wua  well  grown  up 
when  the  Thirteenth  began.  It  is  partly  in  prose, 
which  was  read  aloud  or  recited,  and  partly  in 
leashes  of  short-lined  rhyme,  which  were  more 
probably  sung;  to  the  eyc»  it  therefore  looks 
a  little  tike  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius,  by  that  time  eight  hundred  years  old- 
In  substance  it  is  as  ingenuously  romantic  as  the 
substance  of  Bocthius  is  reminisccntly  classic. 
It  tells,  with  much  adventurous  episode,  but  with 
no  touch  of  coarseness*  how  Aucassiu,  highborn 
son  of  the  Count  of  Beaucairc,  fell  in  love  with 
NicoIcUc,  a  charming  girl  of  unknown  origin 
rescued  from  captivity  among  the  Saracens;  and 
how  both  were  consequently  imprisoned,  and  both 
escaped,  and  after  many  adventures — prettily 
pastoral  here  and  there — came  together;  and  so 
on.  The  scene*  which  pretends  to  be  in  Southern 
France,  is  really  in  a  pleasant  nowhere  whence* 
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three  or  four  hundnf^d  years  later,  one  might 
inia^ittahly  have  jowmeyed  to  the  somewhat  more 
plausible  nowheres  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
of  As  You  Like  It,  or  of  tJie  Winter's  Tale — 
Belmont,  the  Forest  of  Arden,  or  the  seaooast  of 
Bohemia.  Wlioever  can  enjoy  tliese  regions  of 
Elizabethan  fancy  wnll  be  glad  to  stray  for  him- 
self through  the  country  where,  in  1200  or  there- 
about.s,  Aurassin  and  Xicoleltc  wandered,  delight- 
ing men  and  women  about  whom  tlie  CaOiedral;! 
were  rising  to  send  forth  and  welcome  home  the 
consecrated  warriors  of  tlie  Crusades. 

Crusades^  cathedrals,  and  all  are  now  past — 
no  longer  actualities  but  only  monuments  and 
traditions.  We  have  lingered  as  long  as  we  can 
over  a  few  of  the  dreamy  fancies  alive  when  they 
were  the  daily  facts  of  waking  life.  Songs  of 
Deeds  and  Romantic  Epics  were  musical  In  the 
air,  when  you  wanted  heroics;  rhymed  love-stories 
and  the  like  for  lighter  mom«nLs>  still  somehow 
singing.  Even  fables  and  coarse  tales  of  full- 
tliroated  laughter  often  took  prettily  lyric  form, 
and  so  did  the  catalogues  which  made  believe 
tliat  half -legendary  beasts  were  created  to  sym- 
bolise orthodox  truths.  Amid  this  confused  luxuri- 
ance of  romantic  fancy  one  deep  common  fact 
seemH  to  be  an  unthinking  recognition  or  assump- 
tion that  things  other  than  reality  are  everywhere 
olo9e  at  hand.  Life,  no  doubt,  w^as  terribly  real^ 
but  just  beyond  it  brighter  objects  of  faith  or  of 
fancy  gleamed  almost  visible,  to  console  the  pains 
and  the  sorrows  and  the  perplexities  of  the  bum&ii 
generations. 
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This  consciousness  of  ideals,  only  Just  bej'ond 
the  poignant  limits  of  earthly  reality^  clearly  ap- 
pears in  a  Latin  poem,  of  which  a  translated  frag- 
ment still  Biimves  as  a  familiar  English  hj-mn: 

Jcruaaleni  the  Golden. 

With  milk  tiud  honey  b1«flt, 
BcDRuih  thy  ccutcEn|»latifii] 

Sink  heart  and  voice  opprcfiscd- 
I  knovr  not,  0  I  know  not 

What  social  joys  arc  there  I 
What  radiancy  of  Glory, 

IVhat  light  bcyoad  compare!* 

The  original  Latin*  at  once  so  fluent  and  so  com- 
plicated in  rhjine  that  the  writer  is  said  to  have 
believed  miraculous  his  sustaining  of  Uie  measure 
through  three  thousand  lines,  runs  thus: 

Urb«  53'on  aurea*  pntna  lactea,  ave  decora, 
Omne  TOT  obvioii.  nnrnihii^i  obstnii*  et  cor  pt  ora- 
Nesdo,  neacio,  qujr  jubilatio,  lux  tibi  qualis, 
QuaxD  sociAlia  gjtudia,  gloria  qiiani  speciaJis,* 

The  passage  occurs  in  a  long  poem  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi  (On  Contempt  of  the  World) 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century  by 
Bernard  of  Moriais,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  It  begins 
with  a  few  lines  about  the  wckcdncss  of  the  world, 
and  the  probable  approach  of  the  Last  Judgment: 

«The  Scvro  flwl  HymflB  of  Ibc  Meai«v*l  Chunrh-  Nbw  York:  1W7: 
p.  ftS,  PE>r  u  ElisAbctlk«a  hyma  iupired  hj  thia  older  ooe,  «9c  the  Oxlord 
Book  of  VCTK.  0t. 
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E^^ce  rnirrnriter  tmrniiiel  nrhiltrr  ille  suprenttu- 
(The  world  is  very  evil,  the  times  lire  wjtilng  ljtti»; 
Be  9ohtT  and  kocp  vigil.     The  Judge  is  at  the  j^tc^ 

— Tr.  N«Btc.) 

It  goes  on  with  a  contrasting  picture  of  the  cclca* 
tial  peace  which  awaits  the  righteous  in  Jcnisalem 
the  Golden.  Just  here  we  need  follow  it  no  farther; 
most  of  it,  they  say,  bitterly  expounds  and  satirises 
the  sins  of  the  times.  The  thing  for  us  to  notice 
is  that,  amid  the  ceaseless  troubles  of  transitory 
earthy  this  monk  of  Cluny  appears  to  Imagine  the 
joys  of  Heaven  so  vividly  as  to  know  them  truly 
perdurable. 

Though  his  poem  is  evidently  not  lyric  in  pur- 
pose, the  chance  that  the  sur\'iving  lines  of  it  have 
become  with  hardly  any  change  an  ecstatic  hjTnn 
implies  the  lyric  virtue  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
stj'Ie.  I^atln,  we  need  hardly  reinind  ourseJvcA 
again,  was  the  only  vehicle  Uiied  for  serious  expres- 
sion by  mwiiffival  Europe.  Thus,  for  clerical 
purposes  and  for  lay  as  well,  it  was  the  only  lan- 
guage of  more  than  local  range.  The  production 
of  it  was  prodigious.  Any  careful  shident  of  his- 
tory and  of  lliought  must  read  it  indefali^^bly. 
Only  one  phase  of  it,  however,  has  tradiUoiially 
and  familiarly  endured — the  rhymmg  lyric,  most 
excellent  in  unsurpassed  Christian  hymns. 

As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  they  reached  their 
best-remembered  height  not  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury but  io  the  Thirteenth.  One  or  two  Twelfth 
Centuiy  stanzas,  however,  will  remind  us  how 
wondrous  hymns  had  already  become  by  that 
time.  The  most  easily  accessible  of  these  hymns 
are  perhaps  those  dwelt  on  by  Henry  Adams  in 
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his  chapter  about  Uie  \^rgtn  of  Chartres.  The 
firsts  by  the  grt^at  Saiut  Bernard  of  Clairvinix,  the 
instigator  of  the  Second  Crusade,  begins 

O  salutaris  Virgo.  Stella  MaHh. 
G«ner&Q9  prolem,  ;£quiUitU  soldm, 
hmitA  uuctormn.  lUrUiiciia  pudgrem> 

SuBcIpe  Uudeiul 
(O  saviour  Virgin,  Star  of  Stm. 
Who  bore  for  child  the  Sun  of  Jijatioe 
The  source  of  Li^ht,  Vir^a  always. 

Hear  our  praiae! — Tr.  Adams.) 

At  first  sight,  and  alill  more  when  you  firat 
read  them  aloud,  these  rhyming  lines  look  an*l 
sound  completely  different  from  anything  we 
noticed  iu  clussical  antiquity.  A  Hltle  couipari* 
son,  however,  will  modi^  this  Impresj^ioo.  Tuni» 
if  you  will,  to  any  Sapphic  stanza  of  Horace,  such 
as 

Lenit  albescens  nnimo^  mpilliu* 
Litium  ol  riauo  cupidos  protcrvro. 
Null  e^  hoc  ferreta  caltdita  juventa, 

(Griaslini?  hair  mukc^  calm  th«  hi^ada  beneath  it* 
BdL^er  of  old  for  quarrels  and  cv^nlention. 
IM  uot  have  borne  this  in  the  flush  of  youths  irhcn 
Planciu  was  Consul-} 

The  measure  both  of  Horace's  Latin  and  of  our 
clumsy  English  attempt  to  reproduce  it  you  will 
see  to  be  the  same  which  he  used  in  the  perhaps 
more  familiar 

Eateger  vibe  scelerlsque  purus;" 

and  if  our  English  parody  of  him  be  too  vexatious, 
look  back  at  Swinburne's  attempt  to  reduce  our 

<  Od..  Uh  xiv,  tlh^i  ntd  tf.  v  <a»,  n.  >  Od.  1,  cdl:  qf.  p.  Ul^ 
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oUstinnte  language  to  the  beautiful  shape  befit 
wrought  by  Sappho  in  tlie  Qexible  Greek  she  vaa 
bom  to.'  Beside  her,  those  who  can  he*ir  her  own 
words  teli  us,  even  Horace's  Latin  sounds  a  little 
barbai'ous.  To  most  Europeans  it  is  the  Dearest 
ttppniach  to  her  whicji  they  can  ever  make.  Some 
of  bis  Hues  linger  with  them  alv^ays^  none  more 
than  tliat  slanza  beginning  "Integer  vitie,"  still 
sometimes  cbauted  at  funerals,  and  the  tike,  to  a 
grave  air  which  everybody  remembers.  With  this 
air  in  your  head,  turn  again  tu  those  four  ecstatic 
Christian  lines  of  St.  Bernard's  hymn.  They 
sing  themselves  to  it,  you  may  be  suiprised  to 
find,  even  more  readily  than  the  Horatian  verse 
by  whose  name  we  call  it«  They  differ,  indeedp 
from  the  Sapphic  stanza  of  Latin  only,  or  at 
least  mostly,  in  the  facts  that  they  depend  for  their 
effect  not  on  length  of  sj'Uable,  but  on  stress  of 
emphasis,  and  that  the  four  lines  are  embellished — 
or  if  you  prefer  bedizened — with  no  less  than  three 
phymes.  Then  you  may  begin  to  wonder  whether 
the  Twelfth  Century  Saint  may  not  have  supposed 
himself  only  to  be  improving  on  the  unrhymed 
Sapphics  of  antiquity.  At  least,  you  can  hardly 
help  believing,  he  could  not  have  done  his  own 
poetic  task  without  haunting  consciousness  of 
what  had  been  achieve*!  in  Latin  by  the  Augustaa 
poet  who  brought  the  songs  of  Greece  into  th« 
verse  of  Italy  and  thus  made  gently  boastful 
triumph  over  both  bronze  and  death.' 

Adams  quotes  two  more  stanzas  from  St. 
Bernard's  hymn,  fluent*  ecstatic*  and  reverent* 
Close  to  them  he  places  three  ^tansas  of  a  some* 
what  similar  Twelfth  Century  hyum  by  Adam  of 
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St  Victor,  distinctly  more  modem  in  form.  Here 
U  little  vestige  of  the  classics,  except  for  Uie  fact 
that  the  words  are  Latin : 

Salve,  Mater  ScilvatoriBT 
Vaa  electum!    Vas  honom! 

Ab  etemo  Vas  pro^nsum! 
Vas  inside !  Vas  cxdsuDi 

Manu  BftpieDtifel 
(Molhpr  of  our  Saviour,  hail! 
Chosen  Vessel,  ftHLTwJ  <Tnikl ! 

Foat  of  ocl^tiftJ  Cnioc! 
From  eternity  forel bought  * 
By  the  hand  of  Wisdom  wrought ! 

Precious,  faultless  Vs^e  ! — Tr.  Adanw,) 

Even  the  two  Twelfth  Century  ataneas  at  which 
we  have  now  glanced  are  enough  to  make  us  feel, 
if  we  will,  the  wondrous  ecstatic  spontaneity  of 
the  mediffival  faith  in  Mary  testified  again  by  the 
dedication  to  her  of  countless  chapels>  churches, 
and  cathedrals.  On  earth,  twelve  hundred  years 
before,  she  had  been  a  pure  girl  of  Palestine, 
chosen  by  God  to  reach  the  second  purity  of  moth- 
erhood without  defilement  of  the  Sesh.  Alone  of 
human  beings  she  had  been  woman  doubly  holy — 
at  once  maiden  and  mother.  She  had  shared  in 
spirit  the  redeeming  agony  of  her  Divine  Child; 
and  at  last  the  Miracle  of  the  Assumption  had  made 
her  almost  one  with  the  Triune  God  of  whom  here 
below  she  had  been  the  Chosen  Vessel,  Thence* 
forth,  safe  in  the  glory  of  Eternity,  she  lived  and 
reigned  forever  changeless — ^with  the  sweetness 
of  girlhood,  with  the  tenderness  of  maternity,  and 
with  the  queenly  courtesy  of  immortal  sovereignty. 
She  had  become  what  her  Son  had  been  made 
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through  her.  at  once  human  and  divine*  The 
difference,  if  Twentieth  Ccnturj'  heretics  may  try 
to  define  it,  seems  little  more  than  that  His 
humanity  hnd  been  only  an  episode  in  the  course 
of  his  infinite  Divinity*  and  that  before  God  had 
made  her  divine  her  cartWy  origin  had  been  closer 
to  that  of  other  creatures*  Whatever  else,  she 
dwelt  safe  in  Paradise*  gentle,  changeless,  merciful, 
and  divinely  imperiaK  And  th<?re  in  Paradise, 
too,  supremely,  eternally,  and  righteously  sovcr- 
dgn,  was  Christ,  who  had  been  made  incarnate 
and  bad  suffered  to  redeem  mankind  from  the 
penalty  of  sin. 

At  least  among  Protestants,  it  has  now  long 
been  usual  to  think  of  Christ  mostly  as  he  is  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  and  seldom  to  remember 
that  divine  though  He  there  appears  lie  appears 
throughout  amid  eartlily  conditions  both  of  short 
time  and  of  restricted  space.  Your  most  literal 
Protestant,  so  long  as  he  slays  a  bit  orthodox^ 
would  no  doubt  aver  that  Christ  Above  is  forever 
Lord  of  All;  but  nowadays  a  Protestant  mind 
would  he  leas  attracted  by  this  mystery  than  by 
the  Passion,  or  preferably  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  At  present,  indeed,  Protestant  opinion  is 
apt  to  regard  Christ  rather  as  an  example  than  aa 
tile  Saviour.  So  Protestant  eyes,  like  most  of 
ours  accustomed  to  American  tradition,  find  some- 
thing almost  perplexing  In  Uie  images  of  the 
crowned  Redeemer  everywhere  left  us  by  the 
Middle  Ages — divinely,  eternally,  immutably,  and 
righteously  sovereign  in  Heaven,  whence  In  His 
own  good  time  He  shall  eorae  again  lo  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  end  the  delusive  ma- 
terialities of  this  Qeeting  human  world. 
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To  tlie  Twelfth  Century^  eternity  seemed  closer 
at  hand  tliau  it  moj^lly  seisms  now;  fttid  if  we 
lingered  longer  over  the  Lutiu  Lym»s  wliich  tried 
to  celebrate  it,  ue  sbcuild  stray  too  far  from  the 
earthly  conditions  of  their  making.  After  all, 
that  first  line  by  Bernard  of  Morlaix  will  bring  «3 
buck  from  the  heights: 

Hora  ikovififlima,  Lempora  pesatina  sunt,  vigilemus. 
(The  world  is  very  evil,  the  times  are  waTcing  ]ate. 
Be  sol*r  and  keep  vigJL — Tr  Neale.) 

And  if  anybody  wislies  a  notion  of  mediseval  actu- 
ality, as  it  siirronndcd  the  students  who  thronged 
universities  on  tlieir  way  to  holy  orders,  he  may 
find  it  admirably  sugge*^ted  in  John  Addington 
Symonds's  \Vine>  Women,  and  Song,^  Symonds 
skilfully  translates  some  of  the  less  ribald  Latin 
verses  in  which  they  celebrated  their  amatorj'  and 
convivHal  joys.  This  was  not  a  period  of  unmin- 
gled  and  reverent  devoutness.  There  is  a  bur- 
lesque ritual,  for  exampIe.—Officium  Lusorura, 
or  Prayers  of  the  Gamesters,' — where  part  of  one 
of  the  petitions  may  be  rendere*!  as  follows: 

Almi^ty  nnd  cvorladtinff  Ciod,  who  hast  b<r4rn  plca9<^d  to 
BOW  great  mUiintiTfitnnding  betwppn  town  nrd  piwrj,  j^rant 
wc  beseech  Thcc  that  wc  may  enjoy  the  fmita  of  Ihtir  laboura 
and  th^  persons  of  Ih^ir  wivesn 

A  bit  of  rhyming  advice  to  incautious  and  un- 
warlike  students  chants  a  variation  on  tiic  same 
theme  :^ 

lUnaoD,  1S64.  <C4ndn4BuHmAt  Sltittgart;  ISIT:  p.  UB. 

'Symnnda,  11^-  H«  doea  nat  lrmii(J)it«  thin  du^gfivl,  wbich  meiLnji,  tins 
hy  lino'. 

Wltcn  «  flown  KpU  drunk 

Hi;  dou  imt  ihink  k  ultmlrtit  xa  jkrniBiJ  Mildtct. 

Su  1  olrarly  adviw  yuu  to  krrp  n-hn 

AqlI  jirvct  ipj  Into  il  tavctn  wltfa  duwiu^ 
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Rufiticus  diim  9^  act)i\l  ebriatuin 
Ctcricum  DOD  rcputat  militem  ftrmatum* 
Vere  plsD«  codsuIo  ut  absliQeati* 
Nee  UDquam  cuiu  ruaticia  Ub«rEi*[«mI  meatb. 

"Goliardic"  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  this 
kind  of  song  and  verse,  much  of  which  purported 
to  come  from  a  wandering  order  founde<i  bj'  n 
legendary  and  by  no  means  exemplar^^  ecclesiastic 
named  Golias.  Four  lines  of  his  Confe-ssion  have 
lingered  almost  as  familiar  as  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden": 

Meum  est  propoaltum  in  tatwma  moH, 
Et  viniim  ariifioMihim  Mlle-nii  ori, 
Ut  <iicant  ourtt  vonf^nt  fin^Iomui  chon 
Detis  Bit  propitius  isti  potatorL^ 

Boys  were  naughty  then  as  now,  and  men  wicked, 
and  women  what  you  look  for.  ^Vnd  song  was 
already  such  as  we  know  it.  ^'Gaudcamus  igi- 
tur"'  is  not  so  old  as  these  times.  Without 
their  spirit,  though,  it  could  hardl>'  have  come 
to  be,  and  still  to  be  sung* 
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The    rhythm    and    the    rhymes    of    the    Latin 

songs  we  have  glanced  at,  profane  and  holy,  have 

'  SymotLila'r  tniiulatiojt,  m  tb«  QFigiflAl  mctrv  (p.  58j,  b  ■  i^uJb  too  lElvt- 
ftl«.    Hie  Una  mcoD 

Maj  i  in  ft  t«Trni  A)r, 
Drinking  iritip  most  thintity. 
So  ih*l  wb™  thfi  AttgfU  nmw 
UyraniDg  fram  thrir  hcHVPcl/  boow 
lley  may  merrifulty  t^. 
God  Fiirgivc  ihu  luper's  cluy. 
>  "Sdlfltw  joy  vblUaiillwAW  young"  mu^ty  rvoclert  th«  flnL  line  of  IL 
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ft  rather  elementary  simplicity — '"childish  jio^le" 
]IeQr>'  Adams  somewhere  calls  iL  As  we  saw  a 
little  before,  too,  the  mensures  of  the  Romantit^ 
Epics  and  of  tlie  pretty  little  episodic  aongs  they 
called  Romances,  of  the  doggerel  Bestiary  of  Phi- 
lippe de  Thaun  and  even  of  the  dainty  Lays  of 
Marie  de  France  have  a  charra,  if  you  feel  it  at 
allj  rather  of  spontaneous  artlessneas  than  of  sub- 
tle art.  We  may  therefore  have  been  tempted 
to  suppose  this  Twelfth  Century  a  time  when 
lightly  pretty  music,  such  as  the  sophisticated 
nowadays  daspiae,  was  everywhere  in  the  air,  but 
when  anything  like  elaboration,  deliberate  arti- 
ficiality, or  ingenious  convention  had  not  yet  gath- 
ered, to  vex  or  tu  delight  tlioac  who  love  the  heart 
of  sung, 

Notliing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth;  and 
nothiiLg  con  take  us  much  nearer  ttie  truUi  than  a 
familiar  legend  probably  untrue.  When  King 
Richard  C<tur  de  Lion*  the  stor>"  goes,  on  his  way 
home  from  Palestine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Austria.  lie  was  imprisoned  nobody  knew  where. 
Witli  the  jaunty  carelessness  of  their  knightly 
time,  bis  great  lords  and  their  followers  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  inquire,  preferriug  to  il- 
lustrate the  adage  that  when  the  cat's  away  the 
mice  will  play.  Among  his  less  illustrious  re- 
tainers, however*  was  one  Blonde),  an  ingenious 
minstrel  with  whom  the  king  had  sometimes 
amused  himself  by  matching  skill  in  verse.  Dis- 
guised as  a  wandering  musician,  this  faithful  fel- 
low proceeded  to  travel  about  the  Austrian  do- 
minions^ and  whenever  he  came  to  a  castle  sang 
outside  a  song  which  King  Richard  knew.  His 
loyal  search  was  at  lost  rewarded  by  the  voice  of 
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Richard,  who  took  up  the  song  from  tn&lde  a  barrcHl 
window.  So  the  king  was  found,  aJivo  and  safe; 
and  presently  his  neglectful  lords  reclaimed  and 
ransomed  him.  The  stoiy  lingered  on;  and 
shortly  before  the  French  Hevolution  a  popular 
opera  based  on  it  was  produced  in  Paris.  For  m 
wliile  everybody  knew  a  song  therein  assigned 
to  Bloudel: 


0  Rich&id,  0  mon  rou 
L'univefB  I'ahandonne; 
Sur  la  ttrre  il  iiVst  quo  mca 
Qui  m'iiiteresse  k  ta  persoimie^^ 

(O  Hicluini,  O  my  kinff. 
The  world  jibundotis  thee; 
And  no  ono  now  n^maias 
To  deliver  thee  but  me,) 

How  this  appealed  to  some  loyal  but  not  quite 
sober  officers  of  tbe  Guard  at  Versailles  under 
Louis  XVI»  how  they  sang  it  in  an  atmosphere 
before  long  to  vibrate  with  the  Marseillaise, 
and  how  ro^-alty  nowise  bene6ted  thereby  you 
may  find  set  forth,  if  you  like,  in  Carlyle's  prose 
Epie,  the  French  Revolution. 

Now,  whether  there  be  any  trutli  in  these  legends  , 
or  noU  a  poet  mimed  Bloudel  dc  Neelo  really  lived  fi>\ 
in  King  Richard's  time,  and  some  of  his  poems 
are  extant.'  Though  none  of  them  is  worth  our 
qpceial  attention,  one  or  two  general  impressions 
made  by  glancing  through  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  may  help  us  to  recall  the  period  when 
he  wrote.  AH  the  songs  are  concerned  with  love, 
which  possesses  the  heart  of  the  singer;    none  of 

'  Qufitpd  from  l^muaiv,  vfu*n  yuu  will  Hud  Gf^try'n  Tniiflk\  lixi- 

'  HnlE-lmAnn:    Lm  Plus  \Dri«Da  CfcaruDDOKw  FrbD{Kii;    Piuv:    ISTI^ 
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them  names  the  lady  who  inspires  the  passion; 
all  are  lyrically  fluent;  and  all  have  complicated 
schemes  of  admirably  true  rhyme.  A  typical 
example,  contains  six  eight-Uned  stanzas  with 
three  rhymes  in  each  stanza; 

Cu^  desSros  Bpaie  (a) 

Do1coT8  et  confers;  (fr) 

Par  jrae  d'umor  vraie  (a) 

Sui  en  bAtsant  mori  (b) 

Sencor  ne  m'est  altres  donez  (c) 

Mot  fut  onquT-»  de  U  pHvei?  (c) 

A  morir  sui  livpcz,  (o) 

Sele  irop  mc  Jeluie.  (e|) 

What  this  means  yon  need  Dot  vex  yourself  to 
puzzle  out;  just  here  the  rhj-mes  and  the  rhythm 
are  enough.  These  are  repeated  in  the  second 
stanza.  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas,  precisely 
preserving  the  measure,  similarly  repeat  three 
new  rhymes, — istes, — CT", — and  w,  or  (d),  (ff),  an*l 
(J);  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanza.^  the  rhymes 
change  to — Qsjre,—4y  and — oir.  Observe  the 
marked  difference  in  length  between  the  couplet 
made  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  tines  and  the  four 
before  it  and  the  two  after  it;  be  assured  that  all 
this  is  a  rather  unusually  simple  specimen  of  the 
I>Tic  versification  fashionable  in  Twelfth  Centur>' 
France;  and  you  will  no  longer  be  tempted  to 
disdain  that  period  as  spontaneouslj'  artless. 
Its  verse  is  often  as  intricate  as  any  problem  of 
Gothic  vaulting. 

Among  the  most  memorable  French  lyrics  of 
the  Twclftli  Century  is  one  attributed  to  Richard 
himself,  addressed  from  his  prison  to  his  sister, 
Maiy  of  Champa^c,     Vou  will  find  it,  with  an 
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Arilmiraljle  Iran  slut  ion,  in  Henry'  Adams's  chapter 
on  the  "Tliree  Queens/"  Here  is  half  of  the  first 
fitansa  and  all  of  the  second: 

Moult  u  d'&nuDs,  mitis  pnvrt  aont  li  don; 
Hont^  en  avront  se  por  mn  rekn^on 
Suix  *x»  deua  jrvers  pria. 

Ceu  ^venl  bieti  mi  home  et  mi  baron 
EngleoU.  KonnanU  Poite\'ui  ct  GjiM^on, 
Kc  je  n'avoie  si  povre  tompni^on 
Cui  je  luia;>flj^e  por  avoij  an  pri^uii, 

Jc  nel  di  pns  por  niiUe  retralson. 
Mais  aiLrnr  »\\i\.  je  pm. 

(My  fripiids  Hre  iriHny  hut  their  gifUi  are  oaught: 
Shamir  will  be  theirs,  if  for  my  ranaom  here 
I  lie  anoLber  year. 

They  know  this  well  my  Imron,';  and  my  mc&t 
Normandy,  Gngliuid.  Gaacony,  rnJInii. 
That  1  hod  ne\-cr  follower  so  low 
Whom  1  wmilH  Icjive  in  pnson  1o  my  gaio. 
I  »6y  it  not  for  a  reproach  to  thetu. 
But  pnaoner  I  Am. — Tr.  Adauas,) 

The  masculine  old  leash  of  rhyinc,  which  defies 
even  the  translating  skill  of  Henry  Adam^s^ 
changes — like  the  rhymes  of  RIondel — with  the 
third  and  foiirtli  sbinzas,  and  again  with  the  fifth 
and  ^ixth;  hut  all  six  end  nol  only  with  a  short 
iinrhymiiig  refrain  but  with  the  same  word — pris^ 
which  means  taken^  captive,  or  imprisoned*  And 
whetlier  Richard  really  wrote  this  majilj-  song  or 
not  you  feel  sure  that  it  is  just  such  as  he  might 
have  writfjen. 

For  like  any  great  gentleman  of  his  time  he 
was  tolerably  skilful  in  lis  arts;  and  if  Rlandel's 
professional  performance  be  more  facile,  Itichard*s 
knightly  utterance  appears  very  much  more  gena- 
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ine.  Neither  could  have  come  into  existence  except 
in  a  period  of  highly  developed  lyric  song,  not  yet 
shackled  by  the  conventions  which  it  wafi  fast 
forging.  This  courtly  lyric  we  might  go  on  to 
consider  only  in  French,  We  shall  find  it,  how- 
ever, most  characteristirally  grown  to  ripeness 
not  in  the  north,  hut  in  Twelfth  Century  Provence- 
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Even  those  of  us  who  can  make  somcthijtg  out 
of  on  old  French  text  are  puzzled  by  a  Provcngal- 
The  languages  are  more  dilFcrent  than  English 
and  Scotch — and  for  every-day  Englisliracn  or 
Americans  even  the  Scotch  of  Bums  needs  a  good 
many  notes.  In  a  general  way.  though,  one  or 
two  facts  about  Provencal  poetry  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  must  be  evident  to  anybody  who  will 
take  the  trouble  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  such 
a  book  as  Bartsch's  Chrestomathie  Proven^'alc' 
A  good  deal  of  it  takes  rather  short  lyric  form; 
these  lyrics  have  a  verj'  careful  regtilarily  of  Ihrir 
own^  stanza  corresponding  with  stanza  like  the 
strophes  and  antistrophes  of  Pindar;  all  are 
rhymed »  and  tlie  rhj-me-schemes  are  various  and 
?M>metimes  almost  inconceivably  ingenious-  A 
Ij'ric  by  Amaut  DanieP  goes  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
treme of  this  tendency.  As  printed  by  Uartsch 
it  con^sti  of  six  Btanzas,  each  in  seven  lines; 
though  tli«-  flnal  words  of  these  lines  do  not 
rhyme  with  one  anotlier,  tliey  are  rhymingly  re- 
peated throughout  tlic  poem;    all  six  stanzas  are 

■HbBrfdd,  IMS.  •ButMfa:  Cbt«rtou»Uiw  Provtu^  I3L 
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composed  of  lines  ending  witJi  the  following  seven 
consecutive  fjouncls: — utz, — tiilh, — eiirs, — arSy — ers, 
— aid,  and  — oma.  This  would  seem  tngenious 
enougli  for  anybody.  Look  a  Utile  closer,  however, 
and  you  tvill  see  that  witiiui  each  stanza  tliere  are 
no  less  than  ten  other  rhyme-words  repeated 
Uirough  all  six.  Without  bothering  your  wita 
about  what  the  words  mean,  for  examjalcj  look  at 
the  thud  Hue  of  tlie  first  titajusa, 

EIb  letz  h€c^  dck  uuEela  nunenaSt 
and  then  at  the  thirti  nf  the  second^ 

Xoa  preU  n^ea  uuuti^  don  hi  goneruia. 

Here  are  three  rhymes  in  eight  syllables.  As 
you  read  the  poem  aloud,  they  may  not  be  in-* 
stantly  apparent,  for  they  recur  only  In  consecutive 
stanzas,  after  an  interval  of  seven  lines.  They 
arc  repeated^  however,  in  the  four  other  stanzas; 
each  of  the  six  stanzas  contains  seventeen  words 
duiy  rhj'Died  in  each  of  the  other  five;  yet  the  total 
number  of  lullabies  in  each  stanxa  appears  to  be 
only  sixty-three.  Beside  tliis  nmrvellons  example 
of  Provencal  ingenuity  tlie  French  ingenuities  of 
Blonde!  look  like  chiM's  play  and  the  leJished 
rhymes  rjf  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  sound  like  five- 
finger  exercises. 

If,  without  understanding  the  lines,  you  will 
now  try  to  read  them  aloud,  or,  indeed,  if  you  wiH 
try-  to  read  aloud  other  Provencal  poems  of  less 
amazing  structure,  you  must  presently  be  im- 
pressed by  another  evident  fact.  They  all  have  a 
movement  at  once  eaisy  and  exquii^ilely  studied, 
such  as  we  are  used  to  in  the  sonnet  lines  of  later 
Italy,  and  of  the  sonnets  imitated  from  these  in 
all  modern  literatures-     Remember  that  tie  Pro- 
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ven^a]  poems  were  actually  sung, — that  the  tradi- 
tional ^oiitar  of  the  Tpoubaflonrs,  though  doubt- 
leas  unlike  instruments  you  nowadays  find  in 
shops,  has  historic  ba^s-  You  can  hardly  lielp 
concluding  that  even  though  you  have  no  Idea 
what  these  verses  mean  they  are  clearly  works  of 
lyric  art  as  conscientious  as  anything  classic. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  this 
exquisitely  fine  phase  of  literary  art  is  concerned 
with,  the  opening  words  of  a  aolection  from  Pcirol, 
which  in  Bartsch  follows  a  second  from  Arnaut 
Daniel,  will  help  us  to  guess: 

Cora  qii'imiors  voTha 
£u  chaii, 

they  run;  and  reference  to  a  dictionary  will  in- 
form you  that  they  literally  mean 

WliFii  lovt?  wHLi 
I  sing. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  six  stanzas  thus  begun  will 
show  you  tliat  if  not  so  deliberately  Ingenious  as 
Amaut  Danic]>  the  poet  who  made  them  was  a 
good  deal  more  so  than  Blondeh  He  could  not 
have  sung  as  he  did  without  considerable  fore- 
thought and  careful  subsequent  polish.  He  ends 
his  song,  as  incidentally  Amaut  Daniel  and  all 
Twelfth  Ccnturj'  poets  were  apt  to,  mth  a  short 
"envoi,"  gumming  up  his  music:  you  can  almost 
hear  the  chords  he  strucl*  to  the  words 

Pdrols  fai  fin  t  veroi 
Lo  sonct  per  Amors, 
£n  SOS  cors  estai  lain  jora, 
(Pcirol  rvally  und  truly  made 
Tliis  »o«g  fnr  love* 
It  was  in  his  he&rt  nlwaya.) 
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IngeDious  as  you  like,  he  pretended  to  be  spoD- 
tftnrous;  for  he  sang  of  love,  and  if  love  l>e  not 
.spontaneous  it  cannot  be  its  own  invincible  self. 
Here  is  a  convention  of  substance  quite  as  evident 
a,**  any  convention  or  mgenuity  of  the  style  whidi 
sets  it  forth. 

Conventional  as  you  will^  neverthelcBs,  this 
Provengal  song  has  in  common  with  the  French 
poetry  of  the  Twelfth  Century  at  which  we  have 
glanced  one  freshly  spontaneous  phase.  It  is  not, 
like  Folk-song  and  Uic  like,  an  offhand  utterance 
of  nobcKly  knows  whom^  human  and  instinclive* 
and  if  skilful  at  all  skilful  only  artlessly:  it  is  as 
deliberately  and  as  consciously  studied  as  anything 
in  the  whole  range  of  Uteraturc,  The  study  it 
implies,  however,  is  directed  to  an  end  hitherto 
disdained  by  Christian  Europeans.  There  had 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  poets  of  Rome  tried 
to  tame  their  rude  Latin  to  semblance  of  Grecian 
grace »  From  tJiat  time  for  a  thousand  years, 
imperial  Latin  had  been  tlie  only  language  held 
worthy  of  study  throughout  the  generations  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
language  in  which  any  uninstructed  human  be- 
ing thought  or  spoke  or  hved.  Now  at  last 
men  were  eagerly  trying  to  make  the  languages 
they  used  in  daily  life  serve  also  as  veliieles  for 
poetic  art  such  as  Rome  learned  from  Greece. 

If  the  chance  of  history  had  allowed  Provence 
and  its  language  to  grow  intcj  full  modernity^-aa 
Prance  has  grown,  tor  example,  and  Italy,  and 
England — nobody  would  ever  have  forgotten  that 
this  was  the  region  where  the  form  of  modem  po- 
etry first  developed  into  art  incontestablj'  fine. 
As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,^  however, 
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Twdfth  CcDturj*  Provence  was  destined  to  an 
eclipse  so  swift  and  so  long  that  only  one  word 
from  it  has  remained  f&DuUar.  More  than  prohn- 
bly»  too»  few  of  those  who  nowadays  hear  the  word 
troubadour  have  any  dear  notion  of  what  trouba- 
dours were»  of  where  or  when  they  flourished,  of 
the  ideals  which  they  introduced  into  the  suhae- 
quent  habit  of  Europe,  or  indeed  of  much  more 
than  that  a  make-believe  one  of  them— named 
Manrico — is  the  tenor  hero  of  a  delightfully  tune- 
ful opera  by  Verdi,  now  old-fashioned.  Seriously 
to  study  them  here  would  accordingly  Vxo^ile  us 
from  tradition  into  history".  Though  we  cannot 
altogether  neglect  them,  we  can  prudently  permit 
ourselves  only  a  few  general  and  far  from  scholarly 
obser\'ations. 

The  name  troubadour  was  conventionally  given 
to  a  kind  of  lyric  poet  greatly  admired  by  Twelfth 
Century  Provence,  T%idely  dispersed  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Provence  in  the  Tliirtccnth  Century, 
and  thereafter  a  thing  of  the  past  J  The  form  and 
the  substance  of  troubadour  song  w/is  generally 
such  as  we  have  just  been  glancing  at  when  we 
touched  oD  Amaut  Daniel  and  Peirol;  with  ex- 
quisitely meticulous  care  for  ever>'  dainty  detail 
of  IjtIc  grace,  these  long-forgotten  masters  of  a 
fleeting  art  concerned  themselves  witli  love.  This 
they  assumed  to  possess  them;  and  the  mistress 
who  inspired  it  was  in  each  case  assumed  to  be  a 
miracle  of  gently  superhuman  beauty  and  merit. 
Almost  always*  if  not  without  exception,  she  was 
married   to  somebody  else   than    the  poet  and 
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furthermore  of  rank  higher  thai)  his.  This  cod* 
venlion  went  so  far  and  so  deep  that  even  great 
lords  and  princes,  occasionally  trying  Uieir  lyric 
skillp  regularly  pretended  to  languish  humble'  at 
the  feet  of  inaccessibly  superior  Jadies<  Under 
such  circumstances,  of  course,  nothing  could  be 
more  imprudent  or  unprincipled  than  to  allow  the 
lady's  true  name  to  be  revealed  or  even  suspect^xl. 
Yet,  at  once  bold  and  honourably  reticent*  your 
troubadour  must  so  express  himself  as  both  to 
excite  general  admiration  and  while  distracting 
altotition  from  the  precise  object  of  his  atfections 
and  prayers  to  be  clear  as  do^'light  for  her,  ^Tiat 
was  more,  she  was  herself  bound  to  hear,  and 
having  hea.rd  to  reciprocate,  tlic  passion  of  her 
lover.  A  well-known  line  in  the  Divine  Comedy 
will  illustrate  this.  In  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
InFemo»  Francesea  utters  words  which  often  per- 
plex modem  rcAders; 

Amor,  c^he  n  nulfo  aiiiAto  ninnr  fienlunft-' 
(Love>  who  to  none  belov^  |MirdoDfl  love.) 

Everybody  knows  tliat,  in  point  of  fact,  plenty 
of  lovers,  men  and  women  alike,  sigh  and  have 
sighed  in  vain.  But  when  Dante  wrote  every* 
body  also  knew  that  the  Law  of  Love,  as  eiq>ounded 
by  the  troubadours,  decreed  that  whoever  is  truly 
loved  must  truly  love  in  return. 

Fantastic  it  all  seems  now,  like  the  intricate 
rhymes  in  which  the  troubadours  chanted  it. 
Tradition  has  pretended  that  there  were  formal 
Courts  of  Love  in  Provence,  where  expert  ladies 
judicially  decided  exactly  what,  in  generally  ad- 
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mtttcd  drcumEitancc,  a  tover  and  hU  mistress 
ought  accordinj?  to  the  Law  of  Love  to  do;  and 
it  is  said  tfiat  there  were  actual  books  of  casuistry 
about  such  matters.  Long^forgotten  though  theae 
things  be,  wc  need  go  no  farther  than  Dante  to 
remind  ourselves  btith  of  how  living  they  once 
were  and  of  how  deeply  the  influence  of  them  affecta 
men  still.  Deep  in  Hell  Dante  finds  a  gentleman 
of  Florence,  Jacopo  Rusticucci,  who  sadly  asks 
him: 

Corteda  e  valor  dV  se  dimora 

(Courtesy  juid  valor,  tell  me  do  th(?>  st^y 
StUl  In  our  city,  where  of  old  they  were?) 

To  which  Danfe  grimly  answera: 

La  gente  miova,  e  f  «uhiti  ^adftgnir 

Orieo^^lio  G  dianiiatira  hoD  iccncratai 

Fiorenzn,  In  te.^ 

(The  self^mAde  people,  with  their  ready  w^altli, 

Priiltf  und  diaddln  of  order  have  begot. 

Florfluee,  in  theeO 

The  virtues  and  the  vices  here  named  we  still 
recognise.  Men  and  women  ought  to  be  courteous, 
and  men  valorous;  pride  is  unseemly  and  excess 
abominable,  Dante  seems  to  speak  such  words 
as  are  spoken  to  the  present  da>'.  So  he  does,  if 
you  will;  but  when  he  spoke  them  six  hundred 
years  ago  and  more,  he  knew  that  they  came  to 
him  straight  from  the  code  of  the  troubadours. 
Courtesy  and  valor  were  ideals  which  the  trouba- 
dours celebrated,  and  so,  to  go  no  farther,  was 
honour;   pride  and  excess,  like  all  other  ignoble 
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things,  they  co&demDcd.  And  if  you  fthould  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  Dante  knew  that  he 
spoke  m  the  spirit  of  the  trouhadoun>,  turn  to 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  and 
see  how  he  exchanges  courtesies  with  Amaut 
Daniel,  not  yet  (|uite  purged  by  fire  of  the  sin  in- 
herent in  earthly  love;  linger  a  little  over  the  lines' 
where  Amaut  Daniel  sweetly  petitions  that  prayer 
be  said  for  him  while  Btill  detained  in  that  mter- 
mediat«  region. 

Dove  poter  p«xar  non  c  pift  co»tro. 
(Wherein  tbe  power  to  sin  U  ours  no  more.) 

And  you  will  siufly  marvel  over  the  worshipful 
skill  with  which  Dante  puts  into  the  lips  of  the 
troubadour,  now  far  on  his  way  to  Paradise,  eight 
gracious  lines^  of  his  own  Provencal  language. 

It  all  may  seem  very  far  away;  but  come  back 
to  earth.  Even  amid  the  clouds  of  Twentieth 
Centuty  American  democracy,  people  are  apt 
sincerely  and  passionately  to  believe  that  ideal 
women  are  pure  and  reverend,  and  conBequcntly 
to  demand  that  men  show  them  courtesies  more 
instant  and  more  delicate  than  any  man  may 
expect  for  himself.  Consider  what  the  word 
courtesy  originally  means:  and  you  will  presently 
find  yourself  remembering  the  courteous  laws  de- 
creed by  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  the  loving  order 
which  makes  glorious  the  imperial  Court  of  God. 
Then  you  will  find  yourself  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  sweet  monotonies  of  troubadour  song 
still  faintly  \"ibrate.  And  thence  looking  back 
at  the  songs  of  France,  at  the  singing  Latin  of 
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the  Golisrdic  roysterera  and  of  the  ecstatic  makers 
of  hynms,  at  the  Lays  of  Marie  de  France  and  the 
Bestiary  of  Philippe  de  ThauB,  at  the  Romantic 
Epics  of  Alexander  and  of  Arthur  and  of  Charle- 
magne, you  may  b^in  to  feel  that,  after  all,  the 
song  of  the  troubadours  was  the  finest  flower  of 
Twelfth  Centuiy  utterance. 


CHAPTER  m 
THE  TMRTEENTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

During  the  Thirteenth  Century'  there  were 
only  three  kings  of  England;  John,  who  reigned 
from  llttO  to  1^16;  Hcnr>-  III,  who  reigned  until 
1^72;  and  Edward  I,  who  reigned  on  until  1307- 
In  tradition  the  names  of  John  and  of  Edward 
arc  more  distinct  than  that  of  ilcnry.  As  cvcrj'- 
body  knows,  one  of  Shakspere's  historical  playa 
concema  King  John.  He  based  it  on  an  older 
play;  at  that  time  such  Iranalations  into  dramatic 
terms  from  the  chronicles  in  which  English  his- 
tory- was  accessible  were  ao  popular  that  a  cycle 
of  them  came  into  existence,  covering  the  history 
reign  by  reign.  The  greater  number  of  those  with 
which  Shakspere  had  to  do  concern  the  late  Foor- 
tcenth  Century  and  the  Fifteenth,  beginning  with 
Richard  II,  who  was  deposed  in  1399,  and  carrj-ing 
on  the  story  until  Richard  III  fell,  in  148o,  at 
Bosworth  Field,  making  the  Tudors  royal.  One 
reason  why  he  did  not  try  to  fill  the  gap  between 
John,  who  died  in  HIG,  and  Richard  II,  who  came 
to  the  tlinine  in  1377,  is  tltat  the  gap  was  tolerably 
filled  already:  there  were  playa  almut  Edward  I^ 
Edward  11,  and  Edward  TTI;  and  there  waji  a 
play  about  the  reign  of  Henr^'  III.  This  laat,  how- 
ever, differed  from  the  others  by  not  Iw^iiring  the 
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King's  name;  it  was  called  "Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay/'  Of  the  direct  line  of  PlaDtagenet  kings 
Hcnr;)'^  III  is  the  least  personally  remembered.  Hia 
position  between  his  father  John  and  his  son 
Edward  is  nevertheless  clear  enough  to  warrant 
IIS  in  collecting  the  historical  traditions  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ceiiturj'  as  we  collected  those  of  the 
Twelfth,  touching  on  them  as  they  gathered  dur- 
ing each  English  leign. 

King  John,  of  course,  is  best  known  to  tradition 
from  Sbakspere's  play.  For  theatrical  pu^pose»^ 
this  perhaps  overemphasises  the  fact  tliat  his 
tenure  of  the  tlirone  was  insecure  until  he  got  rid 
of  his  nephew  Arthur,  son  of  an  elder  brother^ 
It  is  a  good  deal  confused  concerning  his  troubles 
with  Frantic,  where  he  lost  most  of  Normandy, 
and  with  the  Pope,  who  exu^mniunicated  him  and 
compelled  Ills  formal  submission.  It  does  not 
set  forth  his  enforced  granting  to  his  barons  at 
Runnymede  of  that  Great  Charter,  Magna  Charta, 
on  which  the  subsequent  liberties  of  England  are 
traditionally  based.  But  it  strongly  emphasises  a 
popular  nolion  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  moak» 
In  Elizabethan  times,  as  any  old  folio  of  Foxe'^ 
Martyrs  will  remind  you,  this  made  him  a  kind  of 
Protestant  hero.  Detested,  and  probably  with 
justice,  when  alive,  lie  thus  became  fleetingly  pop- 
ular some  four  hundred  years  after  they  had 
buried  him  in  Worcester  CathodraL 

For  our  purposes  the  tradition  of  his  conflict 
with  the  Pope  is  at  once  the  most  important  and 
that  which  leads  us  best  to  traditions  then  gather- 
ing elsewhere  than  in  England.  A  dispute  with 
Innocent  III,  centred  by  Shakspere  on  the  ques- 
tion of  which  sliould  appoint  the  Archbishop  of 
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Cantcrbiuy,  ran  at  lost  so  high  that  the  Pope 
placed  England  undor  mUrrdict — whatever  that 
means — and  ultimately  deposed  the  King,  who  had 
meanwhile  seized  church  proper^  and  treated 
ecclesiastics  roughly-  This  brought  John  to  tenns; 
he  resigned  the  Crown  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
back  as  a  vassal  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter, 
thus  tor  a  while  acknowledged  by  England  ag 
temporally  imperial.  The  pontifF  who  then  as- 
serted something  like  the  full  aoverrignty  of  the 
Coesars  was  among  the  greatest  and  moet  potent 
in  all  papal  history;  and  how  active  and  wide- 
spread he  made  the  influence  of  the  Chnrch  we 
may  feel  when  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  most 
famihar  continental  traditions  from  the  lime  of 
King  John — broadly  speaking,  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Of  thefle  the  first  is  that  of  the  Fourth  Cnisadc. 
The  circumstances  of  Ibis  extraordinar>*  expedition 
are  recorded  in  the  contemporary  account  of  it  by 
Villehardouin,  often  called  the  earliest  of  French 
historians.  The  title  of  his  book — the  Conquest 
of  Constantinople^implies  the  story.  The  Cru- 
sade had  been  instigated  by  the  Pope:  the  Vene- 
tians had  arranged  to  transport  the  Crusaders; 
money  troubles  combined  yiritii  the  astute  policy 
of  the  blind  Doge,  Enrico  Dandolo,  to  convert 
the  Holy  War  into  a  predatciy  expedition  in  the 
interests  of  Venice.  Tlie  Cru.sading  forces  cap- 
tured and  sacked  Constantinople,  where  Baldwin 
of  Flanders^  their  principal  commander,  waa  aei 
up  as  emperor;  for  more  tlian  fifty  years  Western  or 
*'Latin"  emperors,  now  faintly  remembered,  pos- 
sessed Cons  Ian  tiuople^  Though  this  diversion  of 
his  crusade  was  by  do  means  to  the  liking  of  In- 
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noc^nt  111,  he  did  his  futile  best  to  make  it  the 
beginning  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Churches, 

The  state  of  emotion  in  Christendom  whlcJl 
helped  make  Innocent  III  so  potent  is  implied  in 
the  pathetic  story  of  the  Chihlren's  Crusade,  At 
the  very  time  when  the  Pope  was  :«i]bduing  King 
John,  tens  of  thousands  of  ^uimg  people,  at*oused 
and  led  hy  enthusiastic  men  of  Gud,  somehow 
got  together  and  started  to  destroy  the  infideK 
Few  came  back;  must  who  did  not  die  ended  tlieir 
lives  as  sla\'es.  Here  you  feel  enthusiasm  at  ilH 
uncontrollable  maddest.  More  normal  phases  of 
it  were  iu  the  air.  At  about  the  same  time  the  two 
firat  of  the  four  great  Thirteenth  Century  saints 
were  laying  the  foundationif  of  their  still  enduring 
work:  Dominic  was  reviving  the  spirit  of  Catltolic 
Christian  doctrine,  and  Francis  of  Assisi  ttiat  of 
ecstatic  Christian  charity*  On  them  we  shall 
touch  again  by  and  by.  And  we  may  perhaps 
touch  again  on  the  AJbigensian  Crusade  in  the 
region  we  have  broadly  called  Provence,  The 
civilisation  expressed  by  tlic  Troubadours  was 
neither  ver^'  peaceable  nor  at  all  docile.  It  waa 
on  the  whole  more  amiable  and  perhaps  more 
luxurious  than  strong*  It  strayed  into  heresies 
of  its  own.  resenting  orthodox  authority.  At 
last,  overrun  by  Crusading  forces  directed  not 
against  infidelity  but  against  heresy,  it  perished 
in  blood  and  fire,  considerably  directed  by  tlie 
Catholic  French  soldier  Simon  de  Montfort.  And 
the  dispersal  of  its  pleasant  centres  drove  ruined 
sur\'iving  troubadours  and  their  culture  to  less 
harried  regions,  north  and  soutlt.  By  a  natural 
process   of    Irudiiion,    the   Albigensiau^i    as    tlie 
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people  thus  destroyed  came  generally  to  be  called, 
were  later  venerated  as  Prolestant  martyrs.  With 
ProteslanU,  no  doubt,  they  had  in  common  an 
unforgiving  hostility  to  the  ecdesiaslica!  author- 
ity of  Rome.  How  little  else  these  two  enemies 
of  the  Pope  really  had  in  common  you  may  (.con- 
clude for  yourself  by  comparing  the  love-songs  of 
the  troubadours  with  the  Bay  Psaho  Book  of 
Puritan  Massachusetts, 

King  John  and  Innocent  III  died  in  the  same 
year,  1916.  Oddly  enough,  tlie  most  distinct  per- 
sonal tradition  of  Henry  IH  is  recorded  in  the 
Purgatorio  of  Dante:' 

Vedele  t1  re  delU  sempliop  vitn 

Seder  iH  solo,  Arrigo  d^ln^^hil terra. 

(See  there  Lbe  king  who  lived  the  aimple  lif« 

Sittiiig  Atone,  Hetiry  of  EtighiiuL) 

In  Englandt  so  far  as  he  is  remembered  at  all*  his 
memory  is  less  gentle.  Like  his  father  he  was  at 
odds  with  his  barons;  and  the  principles  of  these 
great  fcudai  lords,  like  those  of  the  aristocratic 
Whiga  of  the  Eightcentli  Centurj',  had  in  tbem 
germs  destined  to  develop  into  the  democratic 
commonplaces  confused  at  present  with  unehange- 
able  truth-  There  were  Civil  Wars  where  anotlier 
Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  leader  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  Crusade  and  himself  Earl  of  l^cicester, 
ia  now  imagined  to  have  been  not  only  a  lordl>'  but 
a  popular  leaden  Henry  hinuelf  at  last  confipmcd 
the  Magna  Charta  granted  by  his  fuUicn  And 
fio  on. 

After  all.  the  most  fflgnificant  fact  about  him 
for  us  is  what  we  have  already  touched  on.    Hobert 
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Greene's  Elizabethan  play  conccraing  his  reigri 
docs  not  hear  his  nainet  hut  la  culled,  "The  Hon- 
orable Uislorie  of  Frier  Bucon  and  Frier  Bun- 
gay/* How  far  this  is  from  history  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  if  wc  may  believe  casual 
hooka  of  reference,  Bungay  was  not  contcmpomrj^ 
with  Bacon,  but  hved  under  Edward  IV  about  a 
century  later,  Rot'er  Bacon  really  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Henr>-  IH,  however,  ond  was  really  a 
friar.  This  term  applies  to  four  great  mendi- 
cant orders,  finally  caUbliahed  by  the  Church 
while  Henry  HI  was  on  ttic  throne:  the  Domini- 
cana  (Black  Friars) ;  the  Franciscans  (Gray 
Friars);  the  Carmchtcs  (White  Friars);  and  the 
Augustinions  (Austin  Friars),  Bacon,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, appears  to  have  been  among  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  period,  to  have  been  important 
in  the  history'  of  science,  and  consequently  to  have 
been  sU5|)ected  of  dabbling  in  black  arts  and  to 
have  been  traditionally  remembered  as  a  magician. 
Tile  most  familiar  legend  of  him,  which  duly  recurs 
in  Greene's  play,  lelts  how  he  made  a  brazen  head 
and  then,  after  instructing  his  attendant  to  wake 
him  when  the  head  spoke,  went  to  steep.  Tliougli 
the  head  spfike  three  times, — sa^-Jng  first  "Time 
is,"  next  '*Time  wa^*/'  and  last  **Time  has 
been," — the  attendant  let  the  tired  friar  sleep  on. 
So  thtf  head  fell  dov^n,  nnd  was  broken  tu  pieces; 
and  the  fri^r  never  knew  the  trutlis  it  might  have 
told  him.  Fantastic  it  seems  again,  this  England 
of  Henry  III,  far-off  and  indisthict. 

In  his  time,  however,  the  last  three  Crusades 
occurred;  and  they  are  associated  with  sovereign 
names  more  memorable  than  his — the  Fifth  Mith 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II,  the  Sixth  and 
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Seventh  vvitli  tJint  of  horns  IX,  King  of  France 
and  8tiintc<t. 

Frederic  11,  grandson  of  Barbarossa  and  of  the 
Norman  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  roynl  in  childhoodt 
imperial  while  still  a  youth,  is  perhaps  the  mo<st 
brilliant  figure  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  golden* 
grounded  mosaics  of  Palermo  and  of  Monreale  still 
preserve  some  mined  trace  of  the  soft  Southern 
delights  amid  whidi  this  heir  to  tlie  strongest 
strains  of  Northern  hNx)d  passed  the  pleaitantest 
days  nf  his  adventurous  life,  lli-s  hislnry  is  a 
pageant  of  ma^ificence,  luxur^s  bravery,  intrigue, 
anil  war.  lie  led  a  Crusarie  which  for  a  while 
reconquered  -lernsaleui;  the  splendour  and  iJie 
manners  of  his  court  were  rather  Oriental  than 
European ;  he  was  far  Loo  powerful  and  headstrong 
to  stay  at  peace  with  tlie  Pope;  and  in  the  end 
the  persistent  diutiirntt^'  of  the  Church  was  too 
iniicli  for  him.  In  liis  time,  the  Italian  struggles 
Ijetween  Guetphs  and  tthibellines  were  at  their 
fien^est.  He  died>  while  planning  a  new  attack 
on  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the  year  1250. 

There  eould  linnily  be  a  more  profoiind  contrast 
with  such  a  figure  and  a  character  as  Frederic** 
than  that  prest^nted  by  Saint  Louis.  The  historic 
record  of  this  French  king  happens  to  be  unusu- 
ally distinct.  JuinviUe.  a  devoted  follower,  wrote 
a  reminiscent  history  of  him  which  may  fairly 
be  counted  among  tlie  memorable  blugraphics  of 
European  literature.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  ia 
not  always  clear;  as  a  matter  of  anecdote  it  may 
verT-'  likely  tend  rather  toward  loyal  legend  than 
toward  inconvenient  fact:  but  as  a  matter  of  at- 
mosphere you  can  hardly  help  believing  it  true. 
It  so^  here  for  once  was  a  historic  saint  who  fully 
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deserved  to  Ikt  sainted:  faitliful  tx)  his  royal 
charge,  yet  filled  with  humility  of  Christian 
spirit;  brave  and  just,  yet  tender  and  merciful; 
Ihoughtiul  for  the  welfare  of  men,  yet  resolved  to 
do  all  in  his  power  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  should 
prevail;  simple  in  life,  yet  sovereign  in  resolve. 
His  Crusades  came  to  grief — the  first  at  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  where  he  was  made  prisoner;  the 
second  at  Tunis,  where  he  died.  But  besides  his 
holy  memory  he  has  left  in  Prance  at  least  two 
wondrous  monumental  traces — the  Sainle  ChaiMflle 
in  Paris,  sauietimes  held  the  maslerjnece  of  Gothic 
aspiration,  and  the  deserted  walls  of  Algiies  Mortes, 
at  tlie  nmutli  of  the  Rhone,  buill,  tliey  say,  as  a 
base  for  his  hapless  expeditions  oonsecrafed  to 
the  Cross.  In  liis  days,  too,  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheimjj  was  growing  to  that  noble  completeness 
which  eadured  until  the  German  barbarism  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  made  il  a  target. 

Before  passing  from  this  long  reign  of  Henry 
ni,  we  may  perhaps  prudently  notice  at  least  two 
other  matters  then  taking  shape  in  foreign  distance. 
The  6rst  is  that  sturdy  instnunent  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  the  Inquisitioa,  which  appears  to 
have  clearly  defined  itself  at  about  tliis  time, 
although  its  special  development  in  Spain  did  not 
occur  until  some  two  hundred  years  later  The 
second  is  the  swift  career  of  the  Tartar  conqueror 
Kublai  Khan,  who  was  makmg  himself  master  of 
all  northern  Asia,  But  for  most  of  us  nowadays 
these  things  are  only  names. 

The  chief  traditions  which  make  Edward  T  more 
distinct  than  his  father  are  legendary.  In  all 
likelihood,  to  be  sure,  he  was  really  tall  and  alert, 
so  his  nickname  of  ''Longshanks*'  may  be  as  old 
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aa  his  own  time;  we  should  remember,  howeverj 
tiiat  it  could  hardly  have  been  understood  either 
by  the  king  himseir  or  hy  his  courtiers,  whose 
language  was  still  French-  And  George  Peele's 
drearj'  Elizabellinn  play  about  him  cairie*  us  far 
away  from  any  realities,  for  it  turns  partly  oo  the 
fftory  that  his  first  and  unpopular  wife»  Eleauor 
of  Castile>  was  abominably  wicked,  that  accused 
of  crime  she  impiously  desired  if  guilty  to  sink 
into  the  earth,  that  the  earth  proceeded  presently 
to  swallow  her  up  and  to  disgorge  her  at  acoUier 
spot  thenceforth  called  Queenliitlie,  and  that  alio 
thereupon  confessed  her  sins  and  was  duly  pun-* 
ished.  Another  stores  which  at  first  sounds  more 
genuine,  relates  that  when  the  king  s  son,  who  be- 
came Edward  II,*  was  bore  at  Camavon  iu 
WaleSj  he  was  forlliwilh  pre-sented  to  the  Welsh 
as  their  Prince,  in  the  arms  of  his  royal  father. 
The  tale  is  now  said  to  be  without  tiistorical 
foundation;  in  maturity,  however,  Edward  of 
Camavon  was  really  procUiimed  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  title  has  been  conferred 
on  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  kings.  Edward 
I,  in  point  of  fact,  subdued  a  good  deal  of  Wales, 
and  later  came  near  subduing  a  good  deal  of 
Scotland;  when  the  Thirteenth  Centur>'  ended,  he 
was  at  arms  with  Scottish  forces  under  the  cele- 
brated  William  Wallace.  To  follow  his  historical 
career,  adventurous,  for  a  little  while  crusading, 
at  odds  with  France,  with  the  Church,  with  his 
barons,  would  take  us  beyond  our  pro\'iiice.  It 
is  enough  now  to  remember  that  good  authori- 
ties trace  to  the  circumstances  and  the  politics  of 

^  Mirkmc  ■  pUy<  Bdward  U.  b  mote  pawcrfoL  tbui  the  ttmtt  lil»- 
torickl  ploji  ad  Shjikjpert 
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his  reign  the  firm  establishment  of  that  parlia- 
mentary' government  which  in  greatly  modified 
form  still  oontrots  the  British  Empire, 

Of  the  contincDlAl  traditions  which  came  into 
existence  under  Edw^ard  h  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century*  none  are  veiy  distinct 
among  English-speaking  peoples.  The  death  of 
Frederic  U  had  been  followed  by  a  confused  and 
turbulent  period  of  imt>erial  history,  in  which  the 
heira  of  his  own  race  perishefl.  Just  about  the 
time  when  Edwani  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne,  Rudolf  of  Ilapsbiirg  was  made  King  of 
Germany;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  sovereign 
history  of  tiie  House  of  llapsburg  came  to  the 
end  of  its  widely  fluctuating  fortunes  only  during 
the  Worid  War  which  has  made  cliaotic  the  first 
quarter  of  our  own  Twentieth  Century.  To  linger 
over  the  Hapsburga,  however,  would  lead  us  astraj" ; 
for  our  purposes  we  shall  do  better  to  collect  our 
vague  notions  of  wliat  was  happening  in  Twelfth 
Century  Italy. 

Two  facts  which  belong  to  Uie  time  of  Edward  I 
may  heljj  us  to  do  so.  Tliia  was  when  the  Vene- 
tian adventurer  Marco  Polo  made  his  way  to 
China  through  Uie  dominions  of  Kublai  Khan, 
and  brought  back  to  Europe  its  first  real  notionfi 
of  the  previously  almost  legendary'  civilisation  of 
Eastern  Asia^  little  altered  since  the  remote  times 
when  Pericles  for  a  little  while  dominated  Athens. 
And  this  was  when  the  oppression  of  Sicily  by 
French  occupiers  exploded  in  the  revolutionary 
massacres  remembered  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
Slight  as  the  names  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  the  Si- 
dlian  Vespers  may  seem,  they  imply  two  things 
which   we  cannot   neglect — the  persistent   power 
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of  Venice,  and  ihc  anarchic  confusion  of  the  rest 
of  IlaJy,  vexed  not  only  with  bewildering  intcraal 
dissensions  but  with  the  recurrent  presence  of 
alien  invadcrsp 

To  touch  on  the  details  of  theac  dissensions 
and  invasions  would  be  to  confuse  confusion,  Wc 
may  do  well,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Fifth  Century 
did  not  destroy  the  local  existence  of  the  chief 
Italian  cities;  that  through  the  centuries  these 
tended  to  become  more  or  less  independent  and 
often  mutually  hostile  centres  of  petty  political 
existence,  generally  at  once  aristocratic  and  re- 
publican, as  Rome  had  been  from  the  days  of 
Tarqnin  to  those  of  Augustus  Osar;  that  by  the 
Thirteenth  Centurj-  powerful  familirs,  almost 
sovereign  locally,  like  the  Scalas  at  Verona,  were 
beginning  here  and  there  to  appear  cstabliahed; 
that  in  the  contentions  between  Kmpcrori*  and 
Popes  for  the  sovereignty  of  sovereignty,  if  one 
city  L<M)k  either  sirle  tlie  nevt  was  apt  tt)  lake  the 
other;  that  sometimes,  as  in  Thirteenlh  Century 
Florenee,  the  struggle  l>etween  Guelphs  and  (Jhib- 
ellines  broke  out  between  factions  within  tJie 
cities  tlieniselves;  and  llial  stronger  foreigr  powers 
were  now  and  again  called  lu  to  assist  the  weaker 
Italian  contestants. 

The  Emperors^  by  this  time,  were  Germans; 
little  love  has  ever  beea  lost  between  the  Germaca 
and  the  French;  but  you  cannot  console  yourself 
witli  so  simple  a  conclusion  as  that  Italian  Popes 
summoned  French  aid  to  oppose  llie  armies  of 
(ierman  Emperors.  In  1300,  fur  example,  the 
Pope  was  BoTiifuee  VIII,  who  held  hinxj*eir  as 
high  as  Innocent  III  a  century  before;  it  was  only 
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fifty  years  since,  at  Uic  death  of  Frederic  U,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Empcrora  had  been  humbled 
by  tlie  sovereign  successors  of  Innocent;  but  in 
1303,  a  year  or  50  after  Boniface  had  declared  the 
papal  see  supreme  over  all  earthly  thrones, — in- 
cluding that  of  Philip  the  Fair.  King  of  France* 
who  ten  years  later  suppressed  the  Templars, — the 
luckless  Pope  himself,  almost  undefended,  was 
seized  by  French  knights  at  Anogni.  His  death 
has  been  attributed  to  his  indignant  morlifirntion. 
This  Tliirteprth  Century'  Italy  is  really  and  baf- 
flingly  ronfusefl ;  but  it  was  the  Italy  where 
<_imabue,  a(  Florence,  had  wakenetl  the  art  of 
painting  into  new  semblance  of  life,  and  where 
Giotto,  already  surpassing  hun/  planned  the 
Campanile,  or  belfry,  still  perhaps  the  most  mar- 
veDous  fusion  of  paintuig  with  architecture  ever 
conceived  by  man.  In  that  Thirteenth  Century 
Floi'ence,  seven  years  before  Edward  became  King 
of  England,  Dante  was  born. 
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The  centuries,  we  must  remember,  are  acci- 
dents of  chronology,  as  unreal  as  the  lines  of  lat- 
itude and  longitude  on  maps,  but  almost  as 
ojnvenient  to  tliink  with;  and  their  never  too 
dklinct  boundaries  have  seUloin  been  les^i  marked 
than  where  we  now  find  ourselves.  Aimost  every 
pha^ip  of  literature  at  which  we  glanccnl  in  the 
Twelfth  Centurj"  [>ersisted  well  into  the  Thir- 
teenth, and  some  of  tlieui  tliroughout  it.     By  1300, 

■  Sm  Pur^itoria,  XI.  04-S. 
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at  the  saoie  time,  certain  more  aophiaticatcd 
works,  clearly  derived  from  the  traditions  of  a 
hundred  years  before,  had  conic  to  the  front.  At 
two  or  three  of  these  we  must  now  glance.  None 
is  more  characteristic  of  its  period  than  the  courtly 
poem  then  most  widely  admircd^the  Bonmncc  of 
the  Rose. 

This  gracefully'  fantastic  allegory  was  begun 
by  a  French  court  poet,  William  de  Lorris,  who 
died  somewhere  about  1250^  at  Uic  end  of  Henry 
Adamss  chapter  '*NicoIette  and  Marion"  you 
will  find  two  or  three  pages  about  it.  For  our 
purposes  here,  the  opening  lines  are  worth  atten- 
tion.    The  brief  preface  to  the  First  Canto — 

Ci  eat  le  Ilomniant  de  la  Rosci 
Oil  I'iirt  d'Araors  est  tote  «ncloM — 

needs  no  translation:  The  Romance  of  tlie  Roac 
comprises  the  whole  art  of  Love,  The  actual  poem 
then  begins: 

Maintes  ^na  dl^Eit  ^ue  en  eongM 
N*ft  se  fables  et  oiencoJig*^; 
Mais  r*Lii  pu«t  tiex  songt^a  ooa^cr 
Qui  ae  Aunt  sale  intugnngier, 
(Thej  tell  you  that  <lr«inis  are  oaly  fables  and  liet;  but  you 
can  <lnuiii  such  drouois  it3  ore  not  a  bit  lying.) 

And  thereupon,  in  his  easy  and  swift  couplets, 
the  poel  goes  on  to  tell  how  ont*  night,  at  twenty, 
when  he  was  peaceabiy  asleep  in  bed,  he  dreamed 
B  beautiful  dream  which  pleased  him  very  much. 
It  was  May,  llie  buoyant  rnontli  of  young  leaves 
and  flowers.  He  strayed  to  the  walls  of  a  jiark, 
where  ugly  figures  were  painted — Haired,  Felony, 
Villainy,  and  the  like.     He  found  a  gate,  opened 
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to  him  by  an  agreeable  young  pcraon  called  Idle- 
neaa.  "In  the  Park»"  to  <:|UQte  a  convenient  sum- 
mary in  the  Encyclopfcdia  Britannica,  *'he  finda 
Pleasure.  Dehght.  Cupid,  and  other  personages, 
and  at  length  the  Rose" — by  kissing  which  he 
may  solace  the  pains  of  love.  "Welrome  grants 
him  permission  to  kiss  the  Rose,  but  he  is  driven 
away  by  Danger,  Shame^  Scandal,  and  especially 
by  Jealousy,  who  entrenches  the  Rose  and  im* 
prisons  Welcome,  leaving  tlie  I^ver  disconsolate." 
The  moment  you  stop  txi  tli!nk»  you  will  see 
that  this  fantastic  and  now  faded  pretliness  is 
Just  such  as  you  might  have  exjjected  to  develop 
from  the  kind  of  fantasies  at  wliich  we  glanced 
a  little  while  ago — the  exquisite  artifices  of  the 
troubadours,  for  example,  and  the  airy  symbolism 
of  the  Bestiarj',  The  convenient  device  of  a 
dream  is  not  new,  eitlten  You  wit!  find  some- 
thing like  it  in  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  retro- 
spection you  may  like  to  look  at  Cicero's  Dream 
of  Scipio,'  and  thence  perhaps  to  be  led  back 
to  Piato*s  Vision  of  Er.'  Here,  to  be  sure^  is  no 
respectably  unbroken  literary'  pedigree;  but  here 
is  a  tendency  recurrent  throitgliout  literature. 
The  last  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  .Eneid 
^t11  remind  you  how  dreams  are  always  flitting 
from  another  world  to  ours.  For  all  tliis,  the 
shape  assumed  by  the  dream  in  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  has  a  distinct  character  which  we  might 
be  tempted  to  call  iU  own,  except  that  the  dainty 
convention  occurs  again  and  again,  about  it  and 
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for  hundreds  of  years  thereafter.  This  was  a 
Thirteenth  Centurj'  device  which  long  harmonised 
with  human  imagination  and  fancy.  So  did  the 
whole  notion  of  Allegory,  and  not  least  those  per- 
sonifications of  Virtues  and  Vice3»  still  alive  when 

Hope  for  &  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Froedom  shneked  when  Kosciusko  fell.^ 

Wilham  de  Lorris  wrote  thirty-two  cantos  of 
his  allegory^  comprising  almost  4300  lines.  This 
would  seem  long  enough.  The  Thirteejith  Cen- 
tury, however,  so  eagerly  wanted  more  that  after 
an  interval  another  poet  felt  called  to  answer  the 
demand.  The  Thirty-third  Canto  is  prefaced  as 
follows : 

Cy  endroit  trespassa  GuiUaume 
De  Lorist  et  a'eo  Bst  plus  p>(ea.iilme; 
Mai  3,  apr^s  plus  de  quamnte  aoa, 
Maitre  Jehan  de  Meiuig  ce  Roimiuma 
Parfiat,  ainal  commc  jt*  treuvc; 
£t  ici  commence  aon  ceuvre- 
(At  this  point  William  de  Lorris  passed  away  and  made  no 
more   psalmody;     but,    after   more    than    forty   years. 
Master  Jean  de   Meung  finished  this   Romance*   as    I 
find;   and  here  begins  his  work.) 

Once  begun,  Jean  de  Meung  continued  the  work 
until  it  extended  to  22,608  lines,  of  which  the  last 
four  are 

Explicit  li  Ronunana  la  Rose 
Oil  Tart  d'Amours  est  toute  enclose: 
Nature  rit,  si  com  moi  sembte. 
Quant  hie  et  hec  joignent  ensemble. 

'Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope  (1790).  i,  5Hr  And  look,  if  you  like,  st 
CoULns'B  Ode  to  the  Paauotu  (1747),  where  perHooification  is  at  \\^  En^^sb 
beiflht. 
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(So  ends  Ihe  Rrnnjim-e  nf  (he  Rojte 
Where  all  the  Art  of  Love  lies  do«w; 
All  Nature  lattgh.s.  it  se«m.t  (o  inr. 
When  he  and  ifhe  tr>gethcr  be.) 

H  tbis  reference  to  the  Arl  of  Love,  or  that  by 
William  de  Lorris  forty  or  fifty  years  ejirlier,  lead 
you  tc  expect  that  Oie  poem  is  a  bit  like  Ovid's 
on  tills  delicate  sulijert,  you  will  be  disappointed, 
Jean  de  Meiuig  knew  Ovid,  to  he  sure,  as  at  least 
one  passage  imitated  fruto  the  Metauioiphose^' 
would  LUHtaJitly  show-  For  tliat  matter,  so  did 
William  de  Lorris,  who  imitated  al  lea?*!  one  pas- 
sage from  the  Art  of  Love*  itself.  The  Thir- 
teenth Century,  too,  was  not  squeamish;  iL  was 
ready  to  grin  and  to  laugh  at  things  quite  as  un- 
mentionable as  Ovid  wallowed  in  at  his  worst. 
Its  notions  of  how  Love  should  be  poetically  cele- 
brated, however,  assumed  the  symbolic  idealism 
of  the  troubadours  as  a  code  of  manners.  Id^ 
stead  of  Lesbians  sparrow  so  tenderly  made  undy- 
ing by  Catullus,"  you  will  find  troubadour  tancj' 
trying  to  make  alive  the  song  of  the  generalised 
nightingale.  And  so  on.  Not  to  allegorise  would 
then  have  been  unseemly.  Both  William  de 
Lorris  and  .lean  de  Meung  allegorise  as  if  allegory 
were  the  only  conceivable  form  of  human  expres- 
sion* 

Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  them,  how- 
ever,^ — and  they  may  still  here  and  there  be  read 
and  enjoyed. — agree  that  their  use  of  allegory 
differs.  In  the  four  thousand  Unes  of  William  de 
Lorris  it  appears  almost  pure,  tending  toward 
nothing  much   darker   than   sentimental  sadness. 


Bartjcb.  ast. 
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In  the  Dineteea  thousand  lines  of  Ji>an  de  Meunfc, 
it  bcoomes  now  and  again  elaborately  philosophic^ 
and  its  temper  turn;*  satirical.  Vou  cannot  re- 
flect much  about  life  and  stay  youtfifully  chocrfuL 
Jctin  dc  Meung  would  not  have  been  a  man  of 
hi»  lime  if  he  had  not  at  least  pretended  to  re- 
flect- So  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  beginning 
with  a  short  and  bright  dream,  ends  with  a  dream 
grown  long  drawn  out  and  murky. 


m 


REYNARD  THE  FOX 

At  the  lime  when  the  Romance  of  the  Rose 
was  at  Uie  height  of  Its  Fashion^  many  traditional 
stories  clustering  about  the  name  of  Rejiiard  the 
Fox  were  widely  known,  and  relished  wherever  dis- 
content lurked  or  gathered-  TLeir  origin  we  may 
take  to  be  partly  popular  aud  partly  literary;  they 
may  here  and  there  be  Iraeed  to  fables^  bestiaries, 
and  the  like,  and  again  to  such  folk-lore  as  ob- 
scurely gMtbers  anywhere  and  everywhere.  They 
have  perliaps  been  most  widely  current  among 
the  Germans;  Caxton's  prose  English  veraon  of 
them,  printed  in  1479,  was  Ixanslated  from  the 
Low  German,  or  Dutch.  By  the  Thirteejith 
Century,  however,  they  existed  and  were  widely 
known  in  French  verses,  something  Uke  those  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose  but  much  less  polished, 
collected  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  de  Renart. 

Though  just  here  we  need  hardly  consider  them 
in  any  detail,  we  had  best  remind  ourselves  of 
their  general  character.  Each  l^eaat  is  prefiented 
as    a    t>i>c — a    generalised    individual.     Broadly 
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speaking,  as  is  true  in  Nature,  beasts  survive  Uie 
struggle  /or  life  by  virtue  either  ot  strength, 
which  we  like  to  call  brute  force^  or  of  intelligence, 
which  when  we  dislike  it  we  call  trickery.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  far  from  strong  Fox  is  tradition- 
ally held  a  miracle  of  sljTiess.  He  accordingly 
became  the  fabulous  or  satirical  tj'pe  of  oppressed 
humanity  outwitting  stupid  power.  Unable  to 
destroy  or  to  overcome  it,  he  could  at  once  evade 
it  and  make  it  ridiculous.  He  did  so  through  the 
ages,  and  never  more  viciously  than  when  a  little 
before  the  French  Revolution  Beaumarchais  made 
French  fashion  laugh  with  Reynard,  8ttU  t>'pical, 
but  humanised  into  Figaro. 

Wherever  you  find  him,  you  will  find  something 
to  laugh  with  and  to  laugh  at.  Your  laugh, 
thought  will  be  neither  full-lhroated  nor  kindly. 
So  far  as  it  is  at  all  sympatlietic,  it  will  sympatbiHe 
not  with  the  hardships  but  witli  the  knavery  ol 
the  downtrodden;  so  far  as  it  derides  the  great, 
it  will  ignore  the  beneficence  potcntiaLy  theirs, 
and  often  persistent  even  when  those  who  do  us 
good  by  keeping  the  world  policed  prove,  as 
human  beings,  no  better  than  our  miserably  sin- 
ful selves.  Without  order,  such  as  VtrgilLan  Em- 
pire dreamed  of,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
civilisation.  If  you  doubt  this,  ponder  a  little 
on  what  happened  to  Europe  between  the  fall  of 
Rome  and  the  rise  of  modem  nationalities  at  the 
period  where  we  have  now  arrived.  If  you  wisli 
to  puzzle  your  wits,  try  to  decide  whether  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Twentieth  Century'  looks  like  the 
dawn  of  a  new  civiHsaiioii,  serenely  democratic, 
or  tike  the  du^sk  of  what  men  have  imagined 
to  be  civilisation  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
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years.  Then  turn  back,  wherever  you  like,  to 
Thirteenth  Century  [ales  of  RrynanJ  [he  Fox. 
You  can  hartily  help  feeling  that  theti^  an  iiu^'  and 
always,  tliere  floated  in  the  air,  often  more  ihnii 
half  recognised,  the  germs,  poisonous  to  society 
and  therefore  to  what  we  have  supposed  eivilisn- 
tion,  of  not  xublime  hut  maiignant  dJscuiit<riiL» 
the  more  venomous  when  it  moves  you  to  sneer- 
ing laugliter. 

In  lasting  English  literature  there  is  one  familiar 
example  of  such  deliberately  elaborated  and  alle- 
gorised fable  as  you  will  find  in  tlie  stories  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fox;  and  not  long  ago  there  was  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  make  another  in  French.  Thougli, 
very  likely,  neitlier  i«  directly  taken  from  work 
o(  the  Thirteenth  Century,  both  imply  the  kind  of 
tradition  at  which  we  have  just  been  glimdng. 
The  first  is  the  Nun's  Priest's  Talc  of  Chaucer, 
which  tells  how  Chanticleer,  the  cockj  after  re- 
lating an  omiikous  dream  to  his  favourite  wife 
Partlct,  tlie  hen,  gets  the  better  of  a  fox*  after 
olh  The  second  is  the  fantastic  effort  of  Edmond 
Rostand  to  outdo  the  exuberant  romanticism  of 
his  Cyrano  de  BLTgcrnc  with  the  luhoured  allegory 
of  his  abortive  Chantcclcrc. 

But  we  begin  to  wondcn  Wc  must  turn  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages. 


IV 


TH£  GOLDEN  LEG£^a> 


Those  of  L3  who  by  this  time  have  ponflered 
over  Henr>'  Adams's  Mont  Saint  Michel  and 
Chartres  will  have  been  rewarded  by  such  datura- 
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Hon  witii  Twelfth  and  Thirfeenth  Centiiiy  spirit 
as  they  will  hardly  find  elsewhere.  If  tlicry  have 
sometimes  found  the  prorcs.^  a  little  arduous,  for 
Adam^  ^jenerally  deraanda  attention,  lei  them  now 
turn  to  his  chapter  on  "Lc*  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame"^the  Miracles  of  Our  Lttdy,  This  can  he 
read  like  a  fair>-lale. 

The  stories  he  collects  and  so  puts  together 
timt  each  gives  new  savour  to  the  others  he  haA 
mostly  found  In  easy  Old  I'Yench  verse,  hke  that 
nf  the  Roman  de  Itenart  and  \A  the  Unman  de 
la  Rose.  His  translation?*  take  you  into  the  very 
lieart  of  the  words  he  translates,  and  that  heart 
is  the  heart  of  Thirteenth  Century  legend.  These 
were  the  faneie.n  wliich  peitplecl  tlie  dim,  religiou.s 
light  of  the  catheilmlH  when  the  eatliedrals  were 
still  new.  Oiiee  a»me  La  feel  tlieui,  and  thus  be- 
come possesseil  of  the  heart  of  this  olden  time, 
you  need  vex  yourself  little  more  about  its  body. 

Hearts,  though,  are  bound  to  be  eiishronded 
with  lnjdie*;;  ami  for  oue  who  has  known  I  he  heart 
of  Thirteenth  Century  legend,  where  Our  I.^ly 
reigns,  girl  and  mother  at  once,  unreas<Miing,  ea- 
prieious,  loving,  comforting,  and  sovereign,  lliou- 
sand<$  have  known  the  body  of  that  legend  enmist- 
ing  her  with  the  miracles  of  unnumbered  sainls 
who  on  earth  were  only  human  and  faithful.  The 
book  which  tells  their  stories  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Middle  Ages.  Written 
in  easj"  monkish  Latin,  it  was  very  soon  translated 
into  tile  living  languages  of  simple  men;  and  an 
English  version  of  it,  printed  in  1483,  at  once 
attests  how  long  human  beings  eagerly  turned  to  it 
and  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  most  considerable 
undertaking  of  Caxton*s  press. 
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The  Golden  Legend — Lcgcuda  Aurca — it  had 
come  to  be  called  by  that  time.  Its  original  and 
l&ss  pretentious  title  was  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints.  By  the  ThirteeDth  Ccntur>',  legends  had 
mossily  gathered  about  venerated  namea  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  Some  of  the  names,  and  on  the 
whole  the  greatest*  belonged  to  Apostolic  times, 
twelve  hundred  years  before;  5ome — like  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  for  example,  Chr>'sostom  and 
Benedict^-though  later  were  fully  historical;  a 
far  greater  number,  such  as  Nicholas  and  Lawrence, 
Agatha  and  Agnes,  had  little  or  no  historical 
existence;  a  few,  like  Bernard  and  Thomas  of 
Canteri>ury,  Dominic  and  Francis,  were  at  lca.it 
comparatively  contemporary.  Whether  the  name^s 
were  historical  or  not,  however,  and  even  when 
they  were  within  tJie  range  of  personal  memory^ 
the  stories  gathering  about  tJiem  in  monkish 
fancy  had  very  little  to  do  with  anytliing  so  negligi- 
ble as  fact. 

At  least  by  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy,  a  gn^at 
many  generations  of  aimple-mindcti  cloL*4t4>r<Hl 
huinRn  beings,  devoul  and  unqu(\sl]oning  abomi-* 
nators  of  infidelity  and  heresy,  and  bound — oftt^ 
from  childhood — ^by  the  vows  of  earthly  poverty 
and  of  chastity  which  should  assure  them  tlic 
boundless  and  pure  delights  of  heaven^  had  found 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  letting  fancy  play  with  the 
edifying  virtues  of  the  Christian  past,  rewarded 
above  and  miraculously  attested  below.  This 
world,  they  believed,  is  vain,  transitory,  aud  evil; 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  together  with  their  in- 
fidel and  herelicu!  ministers, — such  astbe|)erseeut- 
ing  Cffisars  and  U»e  lying  gods  of  both  civilised  and 
barbarian  antjquitj%  such  as  Mahomet  and  hia 
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followers,  such  as  the  Arians  of  old  and  the  Al- 
bigeDsians  a  little  while  ago, — are  always  alert 
to  snatch  the  souls  of  mcD;  but  persevere  in  the 
faith,  and  in  loyalty  to  your  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience^  and  with  heavenly  help — 
after  a  decent  interval  of  purgation — ^you  may  con- 
fidently hope  to  atbiLn  real  and  everlasting  joy 
and  felicity.  The  Saints  enjoyed  it  already,  as 
the  stories  of  their  miracles  attested.  At  the  same 
time  you  were  in  do  spiritual  need  of  believing  tlie 
legends  as  if  they  had  been  gospel;  they  were  not 
matters  of  doctrine,  on  which  the  future  of  immor- 
tal souls  depends.  This  element  of  innocent  va- 
grancy gave  an  added  charm  to  pious  tales  winch 
could  barm  nobody  and  if  only  by  reason  of  their 
obvious  and  simple  morals  might  veiy  possibly  do 
many  people  good. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Jacopo 
da  Voragine,  a  pood  Dominican  monk  who  finally 
became  Archbishop  of  Genoa.  He  put  together 
a  great  man^^  stories  about  Saints  which  came  to 
him  from  study,  from  reading,  from  pious  gossip, 
or  from  wherever  else.  His  apparently  accidental 
arrangement  of  them  may  perhaps  be  based  on 
Bome  Thirteenth  Century  calendar  of  their  fettsts.^ 
Afl  a  casual  example  of  what  he  liked  to  set  down^ 
you  may  look  at  the  storj',  pleasantly  translated 
by  Henry  Adams,  of  how  Our  Lady  mended  a 
torn  hair-shirt  of  St,  Ttiomas  of  Canterbury — 
incidentally,  according  to  a  French  version,  Mith 
red  silk.'  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Golden  Legend 
tcUs  us,*  began  his  career  as  a  monk,  was  intnisted 

'  Into  tbi»  qtintion  I  have  out  haJ  t>'^tiFiir't  to  look.     TUc  prcacDl  ufflr-L&l 
CaIouIu  trS  The  Church  wu  net  fiud  until  UL«r  lioMS. 

*  Ugtndc  Dar^  irkrli.  lUi).  I,  CI,  *  16.  IH. 
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by  a  woman  with  some  pots  of  gold  concealed 
urder  layers  of  ashes,  stole  the  jfold,  and  therewith 
purchased  the  Imperial  crown  of  tlie  Ca?sarji, 
The  legend  of  bow  St.  Barkam  with  the  help  of 
divine  Rrace  converted  the  holy  Kinp  Josaphat'  is 
evidently  derived,  the  learned  inform  us,  from 
Indian  le^nds  of  Buddha,  duly  ChristianijTod  in 
transmission  to  Thirteenth  Centurj-  Italy.  IMiat 
is  more  to  our  present  purpose  is  that  the  legends 
of  the  Saints,  as  Jacopo  da  \'orapinc  wrote  thenit 
arc  the  sources  of  many  saintly  figures  familiar  to 
us  all  in  later  painting — Sebastian'  with  his  arrows, 
for  example,  George  and  the  dragon,*  Denis  carrj'- 
ing  bis  o^ii  severed  head,^  and  Catherine  tortured 
on  the  wheel  before  the  voice  of  Our  Lord  summons 
her  to  heaven  as  Ilia  beloved  bridc.^  To  feel  the 
quality  of  these  childish*  monkish,  often  grotesque 
yet  often  sweet  stories,  you  must  browse  omoi 
them  for  yourself.  If  you  can  keep  yourself  froi 
deriding  them,  you  may  still  faintly  enjoy  thcm.>1 
When  you  can  somehow  enjoy  them  you  will  be- 
gin to  know  something  of  Thirteenth  Century 
spirit  in  its  most  eiementar>'  phase. 

This  world  it  conventionally  assumes  to  be  as 
full  of  evil  and  misery  as  the  snarling  or  jeering 
tellers  of  tales  about  Reynard  the  Fox  ever  pre* 
tended.  Evil  and  raiserj'  are  not  wisely  to  be  out- 
witted, though;  it  is  better  to  recognise  them,  and 
to  overcome  them  by  persistent  exercise  of  the 
Christian  graces,  I'aith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  These 
are  divinely  eternal;  whoever  thinks  otherwise 
proves  himself  a  minisler  nf  the  Devil,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  be  converted  ought  to  he:  abominated. 
And  the  jo^'?*  of  the  flesh — such  as  wealth  and  plea- 
'J£.,ILC30.         iLM.  "ILId.  4JLiB«,  'ILmn. 
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sure — being  earfJily  are  at  best  naughtj',  deserving 
only  the  disdain  of  the  poor  and  chaste  righteoufl. 
If  you  doubt  this,  ponder  right  and  left  on  the 
miraculous  attestation  of  the  merits  of  the  Saints. 
Here  they  are  in  the  Golden  Legend  for  ii9  all  to 
read  about  and  choose  from.  Kightly  understood, 
the  height  of  human  happiness  is  martyrdom,  seal" 
ing  assurance  of  happiness  in  that  other  worlds 
close  at  hand,  which  is  a  world  without  end. 

Like  tlie  Romance  of  the  Rose  and  the  tales 
about  Reynard  the  Fox,  tlie  stories  of  tlie  Gf)lden 
Legend  may  be  opene<I  at  random.  You  can  read 
all  tliree  best  with  no  tliought  of  beginning  or  end 
or  sjatem.  Very  likely,  loo,  yon  must  turn  to 
them  often,  and  in  different  moods,  before  you  can 
come  to  feel  them  a  bit  familiar.  Lintil  they  seem 
8o,  you  will  hardly  gue^s  how  men  felt  in  that  Tliir- 
teenfli  Century  when  things  like  tliese  were  really 
popular.  Until  you  somehow  enter  into  this  long- 
past  state  of  human  feeling,  it  may  well  seem  silly, 
remote,  and  negligible.  Once  let  it  possess  you, 
though,  and  you  will  find  it  both  human  after  all 
and  like  though  unlike  the  moods  of  a  century  be- 
fore, at  which  we  glanced  not  long  ago.  Without 
ihem— tlie  first  definite  utterance  of  Christian 
Europe — it  could  never  have  taken  its  actual  fonu. 
so  strangely  different  from  any  known  to  European 
antiquity.  Yet  compared  with  them,  you  can 
hardly  help  feeling  it  no  longer  spontaneous  but 
rather  deliberate,  almost  thoughtful.  The  alle- 
goric' of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is  ingeniously  so, 
Uie  satire  of  Reynard  the  Fox  maliciously,  the 
simplicity  of  the  Golden  Legend  imputently  if  you 
will  and  ridiculously.  But  all  Uircc  bespeak  a 
swiftly  ripening  world,  perhaps  already  past  ita 
ripeDe&& 
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THE  SAINTS 

DOMJNIC;    FBANCIS  OF  A88ISI;     LOUIS; 
THOMAS   AQUINAS 

In  this  Thirteenth  Century  world,  there  lived 
and  died  four  men  recognised  and  venerated  al- 
most from  their  own  time  as  orthodox  saints*  Two 
of  theJii,  on  whom  we  have  touched  already,  St- 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  grown  men  when  the 
Century  began,  did  not  survive  iU  first  quarter. 
The  others— St.  Louis,  on  whom  we  have  touched 
at  a  little  moi'e  length,  and  St.  Thomas  Aqiiina-s — " 
were  of  a  younger  geiieraliou.  St.  Louis  died  at 
fifty-five,  in  1270;  St.  Thomas,  at  somewhere 
about  fifty,  m  1271, 

Contemporary  records  of  St.  Francis  and  SL 
Louis  have  sur^'"ived  in  literature;  and  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  A^iuinas  are  still  held  by  many  to 
be  the  greatest  intellectual  achievement  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  In  this  respect,  St.  Dominic  ia 
less  fortunate.  As  neither  records  of  him  nor 
works  of  his  have  enduring  literary  existence,  hi» 
gravely  great  name  is  the  least  distinct  of  the  four. 
A  Spaniard,  about  thirty  years  old  in  1400,  he 
was  deeply  stirred  by  that  fervid  passion  of  Chris- 
tiau  revival  which  seems  in  perspective  to  aufluse 
his  period.  The  world  is  ver>'  evil  and  out  of 
joint;  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be;  it 
■was  never  more  so  than  in  the  Cnisading  centuries. 
Then,  however,  those  who  believed  saw  their  way 
Tery  clearly.  Stimulate  faith,  awake  the  convic- 
tion which  is  the  human  soul  of  the  Chun^,  and 
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good  should  triumph  over  evil.  So  Dominic 
was  moved  to  preach,  and  his  prcachinc  vagrant 
in  missionary  body,  orthodox  in  devout  hearty 
gave  rise  to  what  soon  grew  into  an  order  of  ear- 
nest preachers,  uncompromising  encmica  of  heresy 
in  all  its  forms.  They  alill  exist  Their  centuries 
of  history  have  now  accumulated  about  them» 
as  about  their  saintly  founder,  a  great  body  of 
tradition*  such  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  accept  their  teaching  distorts  their  character. 
True  missionary  impulse  is  charitable,  springing 
from  that  love  of  men  which  longs  to  save  eouls. 
The  means  of  missionary  salvation,  however,  is 
apt  to  be  the  destruction  of  idols  and  the  confusion 
of  idolaters-  Even  though  your  missionary  begin 
by  proclaiming  truth,  he  s<x)n  falls  rather  to  de- 
nouncing and,  if  he  can,  to  extirpating  falsehood. 
Those  who  have  most  studied  the  stor>"  of  Dominic 
therefore  love  him  best.  In  other  than  orthodox 
tradition  his  name  has  come  to  stand  for  tlie  phase 
of  orthodoxy  most  far  from  winning.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  is  darkly  associated  with  llie  merciless 
ferocity  of  tlie  Alljigen.simi  Crusade,  uprooting  at 
once  tlie  heresies  and  the  civilisation  of  Provence. 
It  Is  thus  associated,  as  well  and  more,  with  the 
later  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  A  grim  play  on 
words  implies  the  story:  the  brothers  of  the  order 
he  founded  are  called  Dominicans,  in  Latin 
Dominicanes;  this  Latin  word>  split  in  two,  be- 
comes Domini  canes,  the  hounds  of  the  Lord; 
and,  at  least  among  Protestants,  Dominic  has  been 
remembered  as  the  leader  of  the  pack,  chasing 
from  the  temple  and  to  perdition  whoever  will  not 
heed  the  call  to  righteousness. 
Dontc  saw  him  at  once  thus  and  otherwise. 
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In  the  Paradiso,'  St-  Bonaventura,  on  earth  a 
Franciscan,  speaks  a  wonderful  tribute  to  ^U 
Dominic, 

I'amoroso  drudo 
Delia  fede  Criati&na,  H  santo  atleta, 
Bcuiguo  a  »uoi.  ed  ai  nemici  crudo,' 

The  portrait  he  thus  begins  to  draw,  thougt  too 
stem  to  be  winning,  is  ansterely  and  inspiringly 
noble.  Bonaventura  goes  on  to  lament,  rather  in 
Dominican  spirit  than  in  Franciscan,  the  lapses 
of  men  and  churchmen  from  the  path  pointed 
out  by  Dfiminic;  but  be  refers  at  least  twice'  to 
the  celestial  courtesy  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has 
moved  him  to  speech,  and  incidentally  to  recipro- 
cation. 

For  in  the  previous  Canto,*  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  life  a  Dominican,  has  ecstatically  discoursed 
about  St.  Francis,  a  rising  sun  of  holiness,  for 
whose  sake  whoever  names  his  birthplace 

Non  dice  Aficeai,  che  dircbbe  corto. 
Ma  Oriejite,  ae  proprio  dir  vuole;^ 

and  has  dwelt  on  the  mystic  union  of  Francis  with 

1  XII,  Sl-Ill, 

tbe  amorous  p&Tamottr 
Of  Christiao  Faith,  the  athlete  cooBecralCt 
KLdJ  to  bia  own  mid  crud  to  )aa  foca^ — Tr.  Lon^dlow. 
Loogftllow's  careful  translation  a  throughout  thua  line  by  line*    aiu)  hii 
DOttt  ftR  dHHya  excellently  Htent«. 

'lb.,  lOft-U.  Ht-S.  'Par^  Xt  4S-12S. 

(Let  him) 

Say  not  Aaaai  for  b«  would  say  little. 

But  Orient,  if  be  properly  would  speak, — Tr.  LoogfeUow. 
The  old  Form  Atcai  augg^ts  only  a  notion  of  «K«Dt.  aa  dJatinpiiAcd  fraai 
■anrue.     This  devout  ptay  on  vords  is  charactoutic  of  the  Middle  AfO. 
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Poverty — so  constant  in  loyalty  to  those  who  cher- 
ish her  that  in  days  of  old,  even 

when  Mary  still  remained  Mow, 
She  mounted  up  with  Chrisl  upon  the  cross!' 

So,  in  the  glowing  Heaven  of  tlie  Sun,  eternal 
happy  followers  of  the  two  greatest  Thirteenth 
Centuiy  samts  celebnite  each  the  leader  chosen 
on  earth  by  the  other.  This,  St.  Bonaventura  tetln 
lis,  is  euurtesy ;  and  here  we  may  come  to  feel  cour- 
tesy no  louger  a  gracious  convention  of  troubadour 
manners  but  something  essentially  divine.  A 
little  ettrlier  Dante  has  proclaimed  it  so.  Tn  the 
Seventli  Canto  of  the  Paradiso,  where  Beatrice 
is  expounding  to  Dante  theologic  do<Ttrine,  she 
points  out  that  man  once  fallen  could  nowiae 
redeem  himself,  and  so  could  he  saved  only  by 

Dio,  solo  per  sua  cort^ia. 

(God.  through  Hi»  courteay  aloiw.)* 

Nothing  compelled  God  to  grant  salvation;  He 
did  so  with  voluntarily  gracious  consideration 
for  his  creatures.  Gratefully  sensible  of  this  Di- 
vine Grace,  Francisciins  and  DominicanH  in  Para- 
dise exercise  to  one  another  somethin;;  like  the 
courtesy  of  God.  Here  below,  they  might  have 
been  less  thoroughly  illuminate;  for  the  essence 
of  Dominic's  mission  was  orthodoxy,  and  the 
essence  of  the  mission  of  Francis  was  charity,  and 
human  heads  are  not  often  quite  at  one  with  bu- 
man  heartfl. 


Ih^  71-4. 


'  PftF«  VII.  01      II«n  LoDgf^Llov,  who  tniulBU^  mr/Ma  hjr  nlmmrp. 
tuU  to  imply  tomflUiiag  of  whnX  th*  term  nj^gvU^ 
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Particularly  nowadays,  when  the  notions  of 
Democracy  make  so  wide  an  appeal,  Fmncis  of 
Assisi  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  mediaeval 
saints.  The  literature  about  him,  already  bound* 
leaSf  ia  constantly  increasing.  He  was  by  birtli  a 
gentleman  of  Assisi,  some  ten  years  younger  than 
St.  Dominic;  but  their  influence  took  root  and 
grew  at  about  the  same  time,  the  first  quarter  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  St.  Dominic  had 
been  dead  only  about  five  years  when  St  Fran<^ 
closed  bis  eyes  at  ^VsstsL  Much  of  the  little  city* 
still  surrounded  by  its  hillside  walls,  looks  as  it 
looked  when  he  was  alive.  He  must  have  known 
well  the  portico  of  the  small  Roman  temple  in 
the  market-place  and  the  narrow  medieval  streets 
with  tall  shapeless  houses  ready  to  withstand  petty 
local  attack;  they  linger  In  your  pilgrim  niemorica 
as  clearly  as  the  great  mother-church  of  the  order 
which  St,  Francis  founded,  or  the  domed  sanc- 
tuary in  the  valley  below,  marking  the  spot  where 
lie  passed  from  Uiis  world.  So  at  A&'tisi  he  seems 
almost  of  yestenlay.  He  iniglit  recognise  every- 
thing now,  you  feelj  except  tliat  because  of  him 
it  has  all  become  consecrate;  you  forget  the  lapM 
of  the  centuries- 

The  story  of  him  is  a  matter  of  history-  Very 
briefly,  he  was  moved  by  love — divinest.  if  so  may 
be,  of  all  divine  attributes — to  abandon  the  com- 
forts of  this  world,  and  to  give  hlnuielf,  in  irradiate 
joyousness  of  spirit  and  with  no  care  for  l}ie  mor^ 
row,  to  the  succour  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  Fol- 
lowers flocked  about  him.  Stories  grew  into  legend 
around  him  and  among  them.  The  overflowing 
happiness  of  his  heart  appears  wonderfully  in  his 
Canticle  of  the  Sun,  which  you  will  find  set  forth 
in  ita  primitive  old  Italian  by  Henry  Adams,  and 
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rendered  intx)  aimpte  English  by  Matthew  Arnold/ 
who  places  it  contrastingly  beside  the  pagan  hymn 
to  Adonis,  from  the  Idylls  of  Theocritua,  The  first 
of  its  stanzas  runs  thuH: 

Laudato  aie.  misignare.  con  tutrte  \e  tue  arcature 

Spctialmeot^  mcfisor  lo  frate  sole, 

Lo  quale  iomo  et  Bllumini  noi  per  loi 

Et  cllu  c  bcllu  c  radiantc  cum  ifniudc  aplcndore 

De  tf,  altissimo,  porta  sigDifieatione.* 

Its  later  stanzas  i^vc  like  tlianks  for  Sister  Moon 
and  the  Stars*  for  Brother  Wind  and  tlic  Air  and 
the  Clouds,  for  Sister  Water  and  Brother  Fire, 
for  our  Sister  and  Mother  Earthy  and  for  Sister 
Death  of  tlie  Body.  How  he  waa  remembered^  and 
hia  earlier  followers  too,  you  may  find  for  yourself 
in  the  little  book  of  Francisean  legend*  the  Fio- 
rettij  or  the  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis. 
You  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  his  virtues  were 
levarded  by  a  seraphic  vision  which  left  on  his 
body  the  testimony  of  Stigmata — or  scars  on  hands, 
feet,  and  side  like  those  made  on  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  agony  of  the  Cross.  And  close  by  waits 
the  tender  figure  of  St,  Clara,  who  loved  him 
purely,  and  followed  his  example,  first  of  "Poor 
Clares,"  and  longed  to  see  him  before  he  died,  and 
bad  only  the  message  that  she  should  put  aside  grief 
now  and  be  assured  that  she  and  her  nuns  should 
see  him  before  they  died,'  and  found  the  promise 
fulfilled  when  the  brethren  bore  his  body  past  the 

'  I^Rfta  uid  Medinvftl  Relifioufl  9eatJiiKnt ;   Ewnys  in  CritidiiDi  1*  v'u 
*  Elrrc  la  Aniolil'i  ruUitr  too  litotle  rtailtrin^:    FVuird  be  my  Loid 
Gijd  with  ntt  ^lia  crrialiirTS'   ukI  dpcL^lBlly  our  bfvUicr  itir  tuUp  v/hti  hrittgi 
ua  \}n^  da>\  unti  wh^  brinsN  tm  ihr  lighl:  fair  In  he.  uicl  aliioiog  with  a  very 
gN-iii  qplmrlour:  O  Lord,  tr  tignJAcB  to  ui  th««T 

■  Sp^rulum  IVrfootiftfLia,  X.  108,     Hrrr  ii  the  l^tin  of  Lis  rn^uaRp: 
Vbin  At  <lir  »nn>rt  f-Un*  qiicd  drfxirviit  amotTD  ckilDrdm  ot  tmititiini  qoi^ 
m?  modo  vid«R  noa  potat.  icd  in  v«rilAtr  A4?iAl  quod  uitJ*  obitam  Jiiium 
Um  ipaft  quua  nrorrj  avm  mt  v&d«biint  ct  de  no  pluriiauia  voiualiibuiitur. 
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window  of  her  convent.  In  the  Speeuhim  Per- 
fectionis,  or  Mirror  of  Perfet'litm,  yoii  will  find  the 
Canticle  of  the  Sun  aguin.  These  early  IxKiks 
about  him  will  bring  you  nearest  him»  perb«p«; 
but  Henry  Adams's  chapter  on  the  Mystics  will 
help  you  toward  his  pure,  simple,  loving,  and 
ecstatic  heart. 

At  about  tlie  time  when  St.  Francis  died,  Louis 
IX,  then  a  boy  of  ten  or  80»  became  King  of  France. 
He  lived  on  for  more  than  fort>*  years;  we  have 
touched  on  his  history  already;  but  those  who 
love  an  olden  time  cannot  be  too  often  reminded 
of  the  delightful  book  in  which  yean*  later  Join- 
\'ille  set  down  his  memories  of  the  justly  sainted 
sovereign  whom  he  knew  and  loved.  It  is  no 
monkish  chronicle,  such  os  Jacopo  da  Voraj^e 
was  fond  of  digesting;  it  is  an  honest  record  of 
how  a  French  gentleman  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury remembered  both  a  character  which  hod  al- 
most fulfilled  its  ideals,  and  the  restless  circum- 
stance by  which  that  character  was  moulded  and 
chastened.  Furthermore  it  is  among  the  few 
books  always  readable.  Vague  thouf^h  the  name 
of  St.  Louis  maj"  be  to  moat  of  us,  it  will  always 
be  familiar. 

Unlike  St.  Louis,  and  indeed  unlike  the  two 
earlier  Thirteenth  Century  saints  as  well,  St* 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  remembered  not  so  much  for 
what  he  did  as  for  what  he  wrote.  Bom  about  the 
time  when  St,  Francis  died  aod  St,  Louis  became 
king,  he  lived  until  Dante  was  a  boy  of  eight  or 
nine.  An  Italian  at  once  of  high  rank  and  of  re- 
markable intellect,  he  studied  under  the  beat 
teachers  of  his  time,  partly  at  the  University  of 
Paris;    he  became  a   Brother  of  the  Dominiran 
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order;  be  consecrate!  his  life  to  tlie  exposition  of 
truth;  and  lie  lias  been  laiuwii  Ibruuyli  tbe  cen- 
turieii  as  the  Angelic  Doclur— wliti  reasoned,  as 
it  were,  witli  the  beaverdy  wjs<]otn  of  am  angeL 
In  the  history  of  thought  and  of  philosophy  hi?< 
name  is  important;  even  those  who  have  supposed 
his  power  wasted  have  never  denied  it.  Among 
the  masters  of  scholastic  philosophy  he  is  the  most 
memorable. 

VVTiat  scholastic  philosophy  was,  and  where  it  \ 
got  to,  is  another  question,  variously  beyond  our  ' 
present  scope-  All  we  can  now  do  is  to  remind 
ourselves  that  it  was  fundamentally  orthodox,  and 
therefore  would  not  suffer  the  human  mind  to 
contradict  the  di\'ine  authority  of  the  Church. 
Its  generally  accepted  masteri>iece  is  the  Summa 
Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas-  If  you  are 
wilting  to  read  hard  for  an  hour  or  two,  you  will 
not  waste  the  time  you  may  ihua  give  to  what  is 
urittcD  about  him  in  the  Catholic  Eno'cloprcdia 
and  in  the  chapter  bearing  hia  name  witli  which 
Henry  Adams  ends  the  book  at  which  wc  have 
now  glanced  so  often.  Though  notlkin^  but  pro- 
longed study,  in  patlis  divergent  from  literature, 
can  begin  to  make  you  understand  what  all  this 
meanft,  even  a  little  while  mth  it  will  give  you  a 
deep  sense  of  its  eahnly  dogmatic  atmosphere. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  one  aspect  of  this  atmos- 
phere looks  piercingly  clear.  The  tliought  of  St, 
Thomas  is  at  oocc  subtle  and  sustained  to  the 
limit  of  human  power;  but  bis  words  are  so  sim- 
ple that  you  hardly  realise  his  Latin  not  to  be 
your  own  Ii\'ing  language.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Conclusion,  or  Answer,  to  the  Tenth  Article 
of  his  First  Question,    This  article  discusses 
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Utium  Sacra  Scriptum  »ub  Uii*  Littcm  hftbcAt   Plum 
OJMielher  Holy  Scripture  Single  in  Utl«r*ii«T*  haa  Many 

and  the  Fannul  answer^  8Upport<rd  by  some  two 
closely  printed  and   rensnned  pug^s,  u 

Cum  aacnr  Scriptunc  auctor  Dciu?  Ml,  qui  omnia  aimul 
suo  intellpctu  cornprphcniilt,  ^a  ipsa  dortrina  sub  una  Ut' 
Ura  plurce  acnaus  habct;  HtterAlcm  multipliccm.  spintuaJem 
tripUoem;   videlicet  Allcgorioum.  moruleui  et  aEiagogt<TUin. 

{\&  the  author  of  Holy  Sc^ripture  ta  God.  who  in  his  uodcr- 
■tanding  embraces  all  ILmipat  once,  that  doctrine  aaagle  to 
utterance  has  many  meamngs;  in  the  letter  multiple,  in  the 
spvtt  triple;   tlmt  ia  allcgoricaL  mond,  ftad  spiritual.) 

The  words  of  Scripture,  like  all  words,  have  a 
literal  meanbi^;  but,  coming  from  the  in^Ditude 
of  Godt  tbey  will  be  found  also  to  have  an  alk-goric 
meaning,  whereby  they  throw  tight  far  and  wide 
on  other  things  than  themselves;  n  moral  meanings 
whereby  they  guide  conduct;  and  a  spiritual  or 
trail  seen  dental  moaning,  whereby  tliey  reveal  the 
truths  of  eternity.  Even  though  all  this  appear 
far  from  the  common  sense  of  our  own  not  fer- 
vently faithful  period,  nobody  can  fail  to  recofinL*tc 
il5  compact  ease  of  statement-  It  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  the  Summa  Tbeologica 
throughout 

The  object  of  the  philosophy  comprised  in  this 
colossal  work  was,  if  so  might  be<  to  reconcile  re- 
vealed truth  with  human  reason,  alwaj's  tempted 
to  stray  from  it  Truth  is  revealed  by  God  in 
Scripture  and  through  the  Church;  reason*  the 
highest  of  human  faculticB,  was  held  in  the  Tbir- 

■  Litcrmily  '^under  Oor  Letter," 
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teenth  Century  to  have  reached  ils  most  lofty 
achievement  in  the  work  of  Aristotle — then  known 
otiJy  through  Latin  versions,  said  mostly  to  liave 
been  made  from  Arabic  versions  sanctioned  by 
Averroes  and  used  at  the  universities  o(  Ma- 
hometan Sp^n.  When  faith  and  reason — Scrip- 
tural doctrine  and  Aristotle — agreed,  each  forti- 
fied the  other,  Wien  th^'  disagreedj  one  or  the 
other  must  evidently  be  mistaken.  Here,  the 
Thirteenth  Ceuturj'  maintained,  is  no  ultimate 
difficulty;  fur,  as  tlie  divinely  revealed  truth  of 
(aitli  is  absolute,  any  divergence  from  it  must  be 
errtkr,  Wlien  you  find  reason  leading  you  astray, 
accordingly,  you  need  only  inquire  anil  discover 
what  for  the  moment  is  ttie  matter  with  reason^ 
The  whole  task  of  theolo^Q-  and  philosophy,  thu« 
regarded,  has  been  suinmarised  in  three  words: 
Fitter  quaratff  intelhduvi  (Faith  searching  reason)- 
Agreeable  to  the  Thirteenth  Century,  this 
formula  no  longer  commands  instant  assenlj  be- 
tween that  time  and  ours,  indeed,  it  has  pretty 
steadily  tended  to  reverse  itself.  At  least  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  any  event, 
the  characteristic  thou/^ht  of  Europe  has  been 
apt  so  to  exalt  reason  that  if  any  one  should  ask 
U3  now  to  summarii>e  the  philosophic  and  indeed 
the  general  tendency  of  modems  we  might  rather 
be  disposed  to  do  so  in  the  words  InUHlectus  quwn'us 
fidem  (Reason  searching  faith).  This  new  turn 
of  the  phrase  was  lately  used  in  conversation  by 
an  eminent  American  ecclesiastic,  trained  in  the 
doctrine  of  SL  Thomas  Aquinaa  at  the  time  when 
it  was  most  \'igorously  revived  by  the  most  learned 
of  recent  Popes,  Leo  Xm.  If  those  who  listened 
to  his  friendly  talk  understood  him  rightly^  fur- 
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tbemiore,  he  candidly  acknowledged  that,  in  any 
given  dispute,  the  case  of  reason  tnu^t  usually 
be  the  more  instaDtl>'  attractive  to  unprejudiced 
minds.  Having  made  this  concession,  however, 
be  smilingly  suggested  that  there  are  few  morv 
illuminating  subjects  of  inquirj-  than  whetlier, 
between  the  time  of  St.  Thomas  AquintLs  and 
our  ovm,  faith  or  reason  has  altered  mo^t  or  uft- 
cnest.  ('onsidpf  for  yourself;  whatever  else,  you 
can  Iiardly  dt-ny  increased  respect  for  the  Angelic 
Doctor. 

For  in  its  own  way^  and  williin  its  accepted 
limits,  his  intellectual  power  has  hardly  been  sur- 
pasficd;  and  the  smug  assumption  of  our  parsing 
democracies  that  the  nund  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury was  asleep  ha<f  basis  only  in  their  superstitious 
uddictioii  to  the  legends  of  reason — now  and  again 
us  childish  as  any  of  the  pious  tales  collected  by 
Jacopo  da  Voragine. 
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LATIN,    FRENCn,    AND    PKOVENgAL 

Though  the  lyric  p»oetry  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury may  seem  aL  first  very  tike  that  of  the  Twel  ft  h, 
one  soon  comes  to  feel  it  as  different  as  any  otlier 
form  of  literature.  This  is  perhaps  most  evident 
when  we  compare  the  two  great  Latin  hymns 
generally  attributed  to  the  Thirteenth  Century 
with  the  Latin  hymns  thought  to  be  a  hundred 
years  op  so  earlier.^  It  is  by  no  accident  that  tlie 
Dies  Irre  and  the  Stabat  Maler  Dolorosa  are  the 
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best-known  works  of  their  kind;  in  both  conoeption 
and  expression,  in  gravity^  simplicity,  and  lyric 
mastery,  they  are  its  highest  achievements.  TTieir 
precise  origin  has  been  disputed;  they  were  in  exist- 
ence, however^  by  18O0;  and  both  were  probably 
written  by  devout  Franciwrnns  who  knew  men 
who  had  known  St.  Francis. 

At  least  among  Protestants,  the  Dies  Ine» 
which  dwells  in  stem  mediieval  spirit  on  the  Last 
Judgment. — a  culmination  until  pretty  lately  un- 
questioned by  most  professing  ('hrisHans,— is  the 
more  famiUar,  Nothing  else  anywhere  has  ever 
expressed  at  once  the  terror  of  humanity  in  the 
presence  of  divine  justice  aitd  its  humble  hope  for 
divine  mercy  wilJi  such  tremendous  power  as  yoii 
must  feel  m  stanzas  like  tJiese: 

Dies  \tw,  rfjpft  illn  ' ' 
tiolvet  atrium  in  fuviila, 
TMt«  David  oum  Sybilla. 


Tuba  mirum  apargens  soDum 
Per  scpulcni  rc^ouum 
Ccget  ornnes  ante  Uironum. 

Quid  mtm  miser  tunc  dictunis, 
Quein  |m1n>niirn  rognlura^, 
Quum  vix  Justus  sii  Eecurus? 

Kcx  Ircmen^jc  majestatis. 

Qui  sjtlvandos  salvaa  gratia, 
tialva  iBc.   Fans  pirUtia! 

(A  day  of  wrath,  that  day! 
Time  shatl  melt  in  flame. 
Witnr»  David  and  Sybil. 

'  Hus  line  IB  din-cUy  UkcQ  from  Ibc  fint  t«iu  wgrdj  of  Uw  LaIId  venujo 
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The  trumpet  spreadinjr  wondroua  sound 
Tbrou^liout  tliv  sepulchres  of  every  region 
SIlaH  sumiiioD  aU  before  the  Ihrvue- 


Wli&t  shall  miserable  T  then  say. 
Whom  for  palrun'   tihall  1  pruy  U>k 
Whea  the  nght«oua  man  ia  hardly  safe? 

King  of  tremeodous  tuajesty. 

Who  saveet  freely  thuse  who  are  to  be  sav^. 

Save  Doe,  Fount  of  lovtiig  care  I) 

More  than  two  hundred  extant  attempts  to  render 
these  lines,  with  the  rest  of  the  Dies  Irm,  into 
lyric  English  only  prove  the  futility  of  the  task. 
The  Thirteenth  Century  Latin  13  inimitablet  yet 
so  limpid  that  whtm  you  have  once  caught  the 
grandeur  of  a  very  simple  rhythm  somehow  kept 
from  every  pitfall  of  indignity,  and  when— helped 
by  such  literal  prose  as  here  tells  what  the  words 
mean — you  no  longer  iand  them  perplexing,  you 
can  read  for  yourself  what  many  hold  the  greatest 
hymn  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  and  perhaps  of 
all  Christianity. 

Beside  the  tremendous  generatisationa  of  the 
Dies  Ine,  the  particularities  of  the  Stabat  Mater 
may  seem,  at  first  glance,  devoutly  sentimental. 
By  itself,  there  is  only  tenderness  in  the  ima^ 
of  Mary  agonised  with  her  earthly  grief,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  invocation  that  she  may  gra- 
ciously permit  sinful  man  so  t.n  aliare  her  sorrow 
that  by  the  divine  path  where  she  follows  her 
Son  man  himself  may  be  led  to  salvation.  Uke 
the  meaning  of  this  hymn,  its  rhythm  is  not  90 

'  HeiT,  of  (MUrie,  i>[i[remrM  Uur  orUudiKi  be^id  \n  (MLnHi  lainti  ■■  inter* 

(twniis— lirAvroly  t>iim*iU-r!>,  if  you  likr. 
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st^rQ  as  that  of  tlie  Dies  Irse;  as  was  the  crsc 
before,  however,  oo  lyric  English  can  begin  to 
reproduce  what  any  one  can  feel  in  such  stanzas 

as 

SlAbat  M&ter  dolorosa. 
Jiucta  cnjcem  lacrymoso, 

I>uiD  pendel^it  Fllius. 
CiiJLis  anim&m  gcmoTitcm, 
Contmtatam  et  dolpEitem, 

PectraDsivit  gloilius. 


Eia  Mater,  foiu  amons. 
Me  sen  tire  vim  dolons 

Fac,  ut  tecum  lugi^ajsi- 
Fac  ut  ardeat  oor  meum. 
In  aniando  Cbrintum  Dt-'um 

Vi  iUi  compluceam. 

(The  Mother  stood  sorrtmng. 
Weeping  by  the  cross. 

When  her  Son  bunif  there. 
Her  moftntng  spirit. 
Sad  and  grieving, 

A  erword  pieiccd, 

0  Mother,  fountatn  of  love. 
Make  me  feel  the  tnight  of  grief, 

So  that  f  nuiy  mourn  with  thee. 
Make  ray  heart  so  burn 
With  love  of  Our  Lord  Christ 

That  I  may  pJease  Hiin.) 

This  Miiry,  the  maiden  mother  of  Christ,  and 
the  sovereign  lady  of  Paradise,  is  the  same  to 
whom  St*  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Adam  of 
St.  Victor  addressed  the  Twelfth  Centur>'  hymna 
at  which  we  glanced  a  little  while  ago.'  Turn 
back  to  the  stanzas  from  them.     You  will  feel 
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the  difference.  The  Twelfth  Centurj'  was  aglow 
with  visious  of  heavenly  eternity;  Uie Thirteenth, 
stopping  or  couipelled  to  think,  seems  in  com- 
parison clouded  with  renewed  consciousness  of 
iLe  sin  am!  tlie  sorrow,  tlie  pain  and  the  sulTering, 
amid  which  all  men  must  labor  through  tlieir 
transitory  life  on  earth.  Still  in  a  world  of  visions^ 
we  must  feel  these  visions  no  longer  quite  ecstatic. 
That  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  through  the  later 
centuries  tiiey  have  been  more  constant  in  their 
human  appeal. 

When  you  turn  from  these  ^reat  Latin  hjTnns 
to  the  French  lyrics  of  the  same  Centurv',  you 
will  breathe  a  fresher  air.  The  savour  o(  it  you 
will  find  suffusing  the  last  few  pages  of  Ilemy 
Adams's  chapter  on  the  "Three  Queens."  Read 
these  and,  if  you  like,  dream  about  the  story,  as 
be  tells  it,  of  Queen  Blanche,  the  mother  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  great  Thibaut,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne; yott  cannot  help  sharing  his  admiration 
for  Thibaut  s  poetry^  nor  yet  marvelling  at  the 
skill  with  which  Adams  has  translated  it^  in  auch 
a  stanza,  for  example,  as  this: 

AucuiiA  si  sont  qm  me  vueletit  hUmCT 

QuAnt  }e  ne  di  ft  qui  je  suis  o^ima: 

Mais  ja.  tlunie.  nc  Jwmra  mon  p^nscr 

Nus  m\i  soil  ucs  fors  voiM  c^ui  jc  le  clis 

Couarderaent  a  pnvours  n  doutAnoc 

Doat  pue«Us  vous  tors  bien  a  ma  semblmioc 

Moil  ciier  aavoir. 
Dume,  merci  I   doncB  moi  eapemncc 

De  joic  avoir, 
(CcitaiD  there  are  who  blanie  upon  me  throw 
Bec&tise  1  will  not  tell  vrhose  love  1  »e«k: 
But  truly*  Isdy.  non«  my  thought  shall  know. 
None  that  ia  bora,  wvr  you  to  whom  I  speak 
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b  oowordice  and  awe  and  doublfubrts 
T%ftt  yon  may  happilir  with  fejirle&snfw 

My  h^art  cswy. 
Grace,  lady  I   give  me  comfort  to  possess 

A  hope,  one  day, — Tr.  Adnms.) 

This  last  of  three  stanzas,  all  with  the  same  eaae 
of  movement,  the  same  intricate  rhyme-Bcbeme 
so  fully  mastered  that  it  aeems  simple^  and  the 
same  pretty  refrain, — 

Dune,  merd!  donez  moi  esperance 
De  joic  avoir.— 

18  for  our  purpoaes  the  most  eharacteristic.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  other  poem  attributed  to  a  sover- 
eign prince  at  which  we  glanced  a  little  while  ago — 
the  song  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  made  in  prisoa' 
some  fifty  years  earlier.  You  will  feel  technical 
skill  increased  to  a  point  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 
The  style  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne  reminds  one 
rather  ot  the  mastery  of  Twelfth  Century  Provence 
than  of  the  efforts  of  Twelfth  Cenluiy  France, 
Thus,  reading  his  stanza  again,  and  turning  at- 
tention from  its  form  to  it^  substance,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  your  thoughts  aj^ain  wander- 
ing toward  the  Provence  of  the  troubadours.  Ffad 
the  song  of  Thibaut  come  to  mind  when  wc  were 
trj'ing  lo  generalise  the  conventions  of  their  po- 
etry-,» — its  base  in  love  for  a  mistress,  dissembled 
from  all  but  herself  yet  so  proclaimed  that  she 
herself  must  perforce  both  recognise  and  respond, 
and  so  on,— we  might  helpfully  have  quoted  him 
there,  word  for  word.  Thirteenth  Centurj'  French 
to  the  core,  he  is  suffused  with  the  spirit  first  fully 
awakened  a  hundred  years  earlier  in  Provence. 
« CJ.  p.  MtL  "  Cf.  p,  ass- 
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For  our  present  purpose,  this  is  enmijcrh;  and 
wc  need  not  linger  over  Provengal  poetry  during 
this  last  century  of  its  declining  existence.  Its 
appearance  in  a  new  French  guise  implies  the 
ouUine  of  its  fated  stor>\  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  ci\'iliitation  of 
Provence  was  the  most  highly  developed  in  all 
Europe,  and  the  highest,  or  at  least  the  most  deli- 
cateb*  sensitive,  which  hod  come  into  being  since 
the  decline  of  civilised  Roman  antiquity.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  Provence  had  been  so  devastated 
that  from  that  day  to  tliis  its  independent  dvUisa- 
tion  has  been  a  romantic,  increasinply  distant 
memoo''  Throughout  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
nevertheless,  men  were  alive  who  could  still  re- 
member its  habit  of  life  and  speak  its  pleasant 
language.  Scattered  abroad,  they  carried  the 
spirit  of  it  wherever  they  went,  under  other  skica 
than  their  own.  Everywhere,  on  earth  as  in  eter- 
nity, the  spirit  outlives  the  body — and  nowhere 
more  marvellously  than  where  we  find  the  spirit 
of  the  troubadours  animating  languages  which  to 
them  would  have  been  strange- 
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Among  the  books  fairly  to  be  counted  part  of 
English  literature  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti*s 
Early  Italian  Poets.  Pretending  only  to  trans- 
late in  the  original  metres  Italian  poems  produced 
before  1300,  and  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dantt\  he 
has  produced  English  poetry.     Taken  by  them- 
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selves,  his  lines  appear  almost  as  if  they  had  first 
been  written  in  his  words.  Glance,  for  example, 
at  the  first  stanza  of  the  Canzone  attributed  to 
the  Bmperor  Frcdchc  II; 

For  ^ef  I  am  about  to  eing, 

Evvu  as  auoUit^r  would  fur  joy; 

Mine  eyes  which  ILe  hct  t«are  ilestroy 
Are  amrce  enough  for  Aorrowing: 

To  8p«ftk  of  such  u  prievoua  thing 

AI»o  my  IfingiiP  T  must  employ, 
Snytng:    Woc'a  inc.  who  am  full  of  woca! 

Not  while  I  live  sliall  my  sighs  cease 

For  her  in  whoni  my  heart  found  pence; 
I  am  become  Like  untn  tho8^ 

That  cnnoot  Bleep  for  wejiriuefls. 
Now  I  have  lost  my  crimaoo  rose. 

Here,  to  go  no  further,  is  evidence  of  two  or 
three  well-known  fads:  that  Italian  poetry  be- 
came the  faahion  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II;  that 
its  fashion^  both  formal  and  substantial,  was  based 
on  the  works  of  the  troubadours,  almost  as  evi- 
dently as  the  fashion  of  Latin  Utcrature  was  based 
on  tliose  of  the  Greeks;  tliat  it  was  capabk  of  as 
much  metrical  and  rhyming  ingenuity  as  had  ever 
appeared  in  Provcngal  or  French;  and  that  Fred- 
eric himself, — like  Richard  of  England  before 
him,  and  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  his  own  con- 
temporary beyond  llie  Alps, — did  not  disdain  to 
practise,  and  with  something  like  mastery,  the 
delicately  fine  art  of  song.  The  comparative 
modemit>*  of  his  expression,  the  while,  you  may 
well  be  disposed  at  first  to  attribute  lo  the  Nine- 
tt^uLli  Centuiy  skill  with  whieh  Rossetti  has 
rendered  it  into  Englislu     IF  so,  a  glance  at  the 
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original  Italian*  niil  probably  surprise  you. 
our  purposes,  the  Erst  four  lines  will  serve: 

Di  dol  mi  ootkvi«n  canUTv 

Com'  dILt'  uom  per  alk^ranu; 

Ch'io  noa  lo  ao  diraonAtrure 

1^1  nmt  di'  i*  ho  per  stemtjittfUEa. 

Compare  tlieae  words  with  Ros&etti'»  translation 
of  them;  Uicu  ^laiu^e  back  at  a  few  of  th<:-  pas- 
aagea  from  Twelfth  or  Tliirteeiith  Century  French 
or  Proveo^al  wliich  we  have  here  and  there  looked 
at.  You  can  hardly  help  foelinj;  that  the  Italiun  of 
Frederic  II  is  much  more  like  the  literarj'  lani;ua^ 
of  modern  Italy  than  anything  written  by  bis 
time  h  like  that  of  modern  France* 

To  discuss  tiiii;  matter  in  detail  would  at  once 
demand  more  Icaruing  than  ours  and  tempt  ua 
to  stray  from  the  traditions  of  literature.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  may  assume  our  observation  both 
true  and  typical.  So  assuming  it,  however,  m'C 
sliould  remember  that  Uie  literan'  language  of 
Ital^'i  beyond  tliat  of  other  modc-m  countries, 
IS  itself  rather  a  literary  convention  than  an  idiom 
of  daily  hfe*  Until  vei^'  lately  the  local  dialects 
of  Italians  have  been  remarkable  both  for  persist- 
ence and  for  difference.  Though  Italians  can  gen- 
erally understand  Italian  literature,  they  arc  even 
«tiU  at  pains  to  understand  the  daily  speech  of 
other  Italians  in  parts  of  t!ie  country  remote  from 
their  own.  So  tlie  hterary  language  of  Italy  may 
be  regarded  as  unusually  artificial.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  may  safely  say  first  that,  as  it  hardly 
if  at  all  existed  before  the  Twelfth  Century,  it  ia 
probably   the  youngest  of  now   living   European 

■  CBrduaoi:  CantilcDe  e  BaiUlc,  He,-  PIb:  Wtl:  p.  4. 
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literary  languages,  at  least  among  those  imme- 
diateiy  derived  from  LaMn^  and  secondly,  that 
hy  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  it  was  nearer 
its  permanent  form  than  any  of  the  others- 

Rossetti's  bonk  mil  give  you  a  notion  nf  what 
it  hjid  achieved  by  the  lime  of  Dante,  Turn  hia 
pages  at  random,  and  tJiey  will  show  you  two 
things:  throughout  the  Thirtecnlli  Century,  the 
poetry  of  Italy  imitated,  refined,  and  developed 
the  literary  ideals  of  tlie  Provencal  troubadoursi 
and,  so  doings  it  followed  their  example  by  de- 
vising and  observing  pretty  iutricate  formal  rules, 
originally  based  on  tJjeir  bold  and  ingenious  met- 
rical experimentii-  In  Provencal  and  in  French* 
to  go  no  farther,  this  tendency  had  already  re- 
Hulted  in  certain  recognised  and  pretty  difficult 
forms  of  lyric  verse— Jeux-partis,  for  example. 
Motets,  Rondels,  and  so  on.  The  Table  of  Con- 
tents pre6xed  to  Rossetti's  book  will  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  forms^  more  or  leas  rigid,  which 
lyrics  assumed  in  Thirteentli  Century  Italy:  there 
were  comparatively  free  Canzoni  and  Canzonette, 
there  were  Ballale, — by  no  means  to  be  confused 
with  Ballads, — there  were  Sestine  and  Catches, 
but  above  all  there  was  a  flood  of  Sonnets* 

This  favourite  phase  of  early  Itftlian  poetrj'  has 
proved  tdiomatic  not  only  in  Italian  but  in  almost 
ever>'  other  modem  language.  You  will  according- 
ly find  it  domesticated  long  ago  throughout  Europe 
— the  most  evident  formal  survival  of  the  luxuri- 
ant experiments  which  began  in  Twelfth  Centur>" 
Provence.  For  various  reasons,  other  forms  proved 
too  ingenious,  or  too  fantastic,  or  whatever  else, 
to  persist  except  as  occasionally  cultivated  hot- 
house flowers;   the  sonnet  seems  nenrly  as  hardy 
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as  if  it  were  wild  or  popular.     We  all  know  tliat 
in   general   it  consists  of  fourteen   lines,    dealing 
M'ith  a  single  topic,     GenemUy  speakini^,  the  first 
eight  lines  develop  the  subject  and  the  la^t  six 
conclude  it.    The  rhyme-scheme  of  the  first  eiglit 
lines,  or  the  octave,  accordingly  differs  from  that 
of  the  last  six,  or  the  sestet.     One  might  go  on 
for  pages^  defining  Its  rules,  its  character,  its  de- 
velopmentj  and  its  value.     Such  pages,  however, 
would  probably  be  skipped,  or  if  not  would  cer- 
tainly be  forgotten,  by  readers  as  little  studious 
as  we  are  here  and  now.    An  example  of  a  Thir- 
teenth Centuiy  Sonnet  will  sufiice  for  us;    and 
there  is  no  better  example  than  one  made  by  Dante, 
and   addressed   to   his   friend    Guido   Cavalcanti, 
somewhere   about   1285,      The   ideal   mistress   of 
Dante's  affection  was  Beatrice,  or  Bice  as  he  calls 
her    here ;     G  uido's    was    conventionally    named 
Vanna;    and  the  lady  celebrated  by  their  friend 
I^po  Gianni  happened  to  l)e  placed  thirtieth  in  a 
list  of  the  beauties  of  Florence,    We  need  no  more 
gloss  on  the  sonnet  of  Dante:^ 

Guido,  vorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io  (a) 

Fossimo  presi  per  incaDtamento,  (6) 

E  messi  ad  un  vaacel,  ch'ad  ogni  vento  (6) 

Per  m&re  andasae  a  voler  vostro  e  tnio;  (a) 

Sicch^  fortuna  od  altro  tempo  no  (a) 

Non  ci  potesse  dare  impedimento,  (6) 

Anzi,  viveodo  aempre  in  un  taleato,  (6) 

Di  atare  inaieme  erescesae  il  disio.  (a) 

£  MoDna  Vanna  e  Monna  Bice  poi,  (e) 

Con  queUa  ch'  ^  sul  oumero  del  trenta,  (<0 

Con  noi  ponesae  iL  buoDo  incantatore:  (e) 

E  quivi  ragionar  sempre  d'amore:  (c) 

E  ciascuna  di  lor  Fosse  conteata,  (<f) 

Siccome  io  credo  che  sariamo  noi.  (c) 

I  Cumnicre  (Moore,  1897),  IV.  SoncUo  XXXII,  p.  ITS. 
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The  itBlic  letters  indicate  \hv  rhyme  schemes 
of  the  octave  aud  of  the  sestcL  That  of  Uie  oc- 
tave was  rather  rigid  Uiroughout  Italian  sonnets; 
that  uf  the  »estet,  which  might  have  cither  two 
rhymes  or  three,  as  here,  was  variable  at  pleasure- 
So  Rogsetti  wa^  nut  ahomiiiably  liceiiUous  in  a]> 
lowing  his  translation  of  tiiis  sontieL,  while  pre- 
serving the  metre  of  tlie  original,  to  vary  the  order 
of  rhymes.  Professor  Grandgent,  whose  occa- 
sional translations  from  Dante,  interpersed  in 
his  books  about  the  great  poet,  amazingly  com- 
bine fidelity  with  atmosphere,  has  here  produced 
a  happier  result,  almost  as  lyric  as  the  Italian 
itaeU:' 


Guido,  I  ^>H»b  thflt  Lapo,  thou  and  I 
Were  put  ahnnrd  a  boat  by  mapf  art. 
Which  wafted  by  the  vindB,  without  a  chart, 

Obedient  to  our  wi§h,  should  seaward  fly; 

Aad  ne'er  a  atorm  nor  unprtipitious  sky 
Should  tear  our  little  oom|>aiiy  upurt, 
But>  living  always  with  n  siugic  hcurt. 

Our  joy  in  ooe  anotber  should  not  die. 


<«) 

(6> 

M 
(6) 

(0) 


To  UB  I  wiah  the  wizard  kind  would  add  (o) 

My  Lftdy  Vunrju.  Lady  |Blcr]/  too,  (d) 

And  her  who  doth  on  number  thirty  dwell,  («) 

With  love  the  only  tale  we  had  to  tell !  (e) 

I  wiah  that  they  should  ne*cr  their  coming  nic  (d) 

As  I  believe  that  we  should  pe'er  be  sad!  (c) 


^C- H^Gnnd^nl:  The  Liuli«s  of  Dantp't  Ljtiita:  Iftl7:  p.  OT- 
■  It  ij  onl/  (air  io  inid  thnT  Pmfc*mf  r,rnnr|]fpnl  preferm  u  vwiiiiii  of  thb 
§aanet  which  daa  uai  imDir  U»1rKT.  UuX  hrrr  <*oiirrrn«  tfCimrhoiLy  «lv- 
^  by  <liverliutf  hit  niJL4ii>rl^  inuwIriiiuQ  li>  ruioilier  vi«w  «f  the  tubjpr^t  thnn 
hu.  1  perhip4  Kppca/  ti  do  hu  ruiChtuI  aohfjlurvUip  ilnrclfiinf  tajiiry.  If  to. 
be  wilt  flurely  lorgi^e  my  jT^ding  \t>  lb?  t^mptaliuo  thai  wilhunl  chmging 
D/  "^^B  i>piujufi  1  ali^ulJ  luy  IfJun-  my  rraJuft  the  hmt  TypivnliicEkm  <jf  Ih'iM 
lyric  old  Itttina  vhicb  Una  cvct  Uoea  tiudc  iu  gur  uiuia^g  Eogtiah. 
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So  lightly  to  approach  Dante — tie  most  memo- 
rable poet  on  whom  we  have  touched  since  Virgil, 
and  often  held  second,  if  at  all,  only  to  Homer — 
may    well    9eem    inconsiderate.      For    that    very 
reason,  the  approach  is  for  our  purposes  happy. 
Inexhaustible  though  he  be,  he  can  never,  even  at 
first  si^t,  seem  superhunuinly  strange.     You  may 
pass  a  Uretime,  no  doubt,  without  coming   any- 
where near  the  end  of  what  has  been  written  about 
him ;  yet  almost  from  the  beginning  you  will  some- 
how feel  3S  if  you  knew  him  and  were  busj'  only  in 
discovering  more  and  more  of  his  significance.      We 
all  admit  his  Divine  Comedy  to  be  a  colossal  mas- 
terpiece;   recognising  this,  we   are    apt    to    forget 
that,  like  Nature,  all  great  masterpieces  are  fore\'cr 
as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made  only  yesterday. 
In  such  ca.'ie  our  danger  is  rather  that  we  should 
be  overawed  tliau  ioo  faiuiliar. 

The  known  facts  of  his  life  are  not  very  many; 
but  each  has  been  so  scrutinised  as  to  be  itself 
the  subject  of  something  like  a  separate  historical 
literature.  For  our  purposes,  the  briefest  sum- 
mary should  sufiice  to  remind  us  what  his  earthly 
conditions  were.  He  was  bom,  of  a  good  family, 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  1265.  He  had  the  best 
education  of  his  time — the  time,  as  we  have  al- 
ready reminded  ourselves*  when  Giotto  lived, 
too.  As  that  graceful  sonnet  implies, — in  case 
we  should  have  forgotten  the  fact, — he  fell  in  ideal 
troubadour  love  with  a  lady  whom  he  called 
Beatrice.     On  this  we  shall  touch  again,  when 
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we  come  to  his  Vita  Nuova,  or  New  Life,  H« 
married — probably  after  her  death,  who  inciden*^ 
tally,  after  the  orthodox  troubadour  fashion,  was/ 
herself  oiarried  to  somebody  else;  and  he  had 
children.  lie  look  an  eager  and  active  part,  once 
or  twice  military  bul  mostly  civil,  in  the  turbulent 
and  confused  politics  of  his  time.  Hts  principles 
were  Ghtbelline:  that  is^  he  passionately  believed 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Unly  Rnmau  Em- 
pire, where  God  rules  men  through  Tl'is  temporal 
Vicar,  the  Emperor,  and  His  spiritual  \^car,  the 
Pope;  so  that  aggre-ssion  on  the  part  of  either, 
or  resistance  to  tlie  rightful  claiuisf  of  either,  is 
disobedience  to  God.  Wlien  for  a  while  Ghibel- 
line  principle  was  uppermost  in  Florence  he  held 
high  local  office.  In  IS(H,  things  having  taken 
another  turn,  he  was  exiled,  under  sentence  of 
death  if  he  were  later  found  within  Florentine 
territories.  He  never  saw  Florence  a^ain.  The 
rest  of  his  Ufe  was  passed  in  wandering,  mostly 
about  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Italy.  He  was 
for  a  while  at  Verona,  when  Can  Grande  della 
Scala  was  virtually  sovereign;  and,  though  kindly 
entertained,  is  thought  to  have  had  there  the  bitter 
experience  foretold  him  in  the  Heaven  of  Mars 
by  the  blessed  spirit  of  his  crusading  ancestor 
Cacciaguida:^ 

Tu  IjMcerni  ognl  wsr  ffllettfi 

Pui  cnramcntr«  e  qnesto  ^  f|uel1a  strale 
Che  Tarco  dell'  esilio  pria.  ^adttft- 

Tii  provcrral  s)  come  aa  de  sale 

IiO  pane  altnii,  e  Tx>in*  e  dura  efille 
ho  scendcic  c  il  anlir  per  Taltrui  scale. 

(Tbe  things  moat  fondly  cherished  here  belnw 
Shall  all  be  left  behindt  when  Ihou  art  flftd — 

1  iV,.  XVII,  W-W. 
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First  arrow  this  of  cruel  eiile's  bow. 
And  thou  sh&lt  taate  how  sally  is  the  bre^ 
Of  other  men,  and  climbiog  up  and  down 
Another's  stoirsi  how  hard  a  path  to  tread.') 

His  last  refuge   was   Ravenna,   where    nine   hun- 
dred j'ears  earlier  the  last  feeble  Ccesars   of  the 
West  had  withdrawn  for  safety  from  Barbarian 
devastators  of  imperial   Rome.     There   fae    wa^ 
honourably  entertained  by  the  lord  of  the  city, 
a  nephew  of  the  Francesca  whose  tragic   storj' 
is  told  in  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the  Infemo-    Thence 
he  was  despatched  on  an  important  embassy  to 
Venice,  stil!  at  the  height  of  her  dominion.     And 
coming  back  to  Ravenna,  he  died  there  in  1321, 
There,  despite  appeals  from  Florence  for  his  relics, 
he  lies  buried  still. 

Slight  as  these  memoranda  are^  we  need  not 
precisely  remember  them-  The  things  to  ke«^ 
in  mind  are  that  honourably  bom  and  thoroughly 
educated  he  passed  his  first  thirty-five  years  resi- 
dent at  his  native  Florence;  fJiat  those  years 
were  filled  witli  bewildt^rirt^ly  confused  conflict 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Whites  and 
Blacks, — the  contesting  parties  at  Florence  were 
called  Bianchi  and  ^Vm,— Church  and  Empire; 
that  his  exile  came  only  two  years  after  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  ended;  and  tJiat  in  the  year  1300 
he  was  just  half-way  through  the  scripturally 
allotted  span  of  life — that  is,  thirty-five  years 
old. 

Though  most  if  not  all  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
was  written  later,  the  opening  line  of  it, — 

■Graad^Dt:  DsDte:  lOtO:  p.  9SS».  Grand^mt  atdlfuMy  pr«iprvH  tlie 
difficult  "  tena  rinu"  rbyme-Kheme  atuUioed  hy  Dftale  through  the  fihtM 
DiviDc  Comedy. 


Sante 

N^l  m^zo  del  cflmmin  tH  nostm  vitv^ 
(Midway  upon  the  journey  of  our  Ufe),"- 


eso 


fixes  the  action  in  this  last  year  of  the  Thirteenth 
Conlur>\  Behind  him  then,  as  ^c  can  sec  now, 
were  three  mediaeval  cenliirics  of  newly  awak- 
ened Europe;  seen  through  them,  the  Dark  Ages 
— when  what  we  have  ealled  the  traditions  of 
Christendom  were  gathering — look  on  amid  Ihcir 
shadows  sometliiiig  like  medifieval  guise;  thus 
mistily  intermingled,  the  thousand  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Iloman  Empire  becan»e  (Chris- 
tian interposed  their  veil  of  traiiition  between 
him  and  the  last  sunlit  days  of  imperial  Roman 
antiquity:  and  in  the  Dark  Ages,  knowlt^ge  of 
Greek  and  of  Greece,  except  a,s  Iraditiinis  fully 
known  to  the  civilisation  of  Rome,  had  been  for- 
gotten by  Western  Europe.  So  the  past,  as  he 
discerned  it,  was  inevitably  Christianised  and 
I-alinlsed,  If  he  could  have  foreseen,  the  while, 
what  was  then  to  come,  he  would  have  perceived 
before  him,  and  close  at  hand,  a  new  phase  of 
Eunjiwan  civilisation.  Before  he  had  been  per- 
sonally forgotten^  and  long  before  the  Fourteentli 
Century  ended,  the  movement  wliich  we  vaguely 
call  the  Renaissance  had  begun  to  create  tliat  im- 
age of  antique  civilisation,  in  altered  guise,  which 
engendered  the  moderuiLy  wherein  we  still  feci 
Augustan  Romans  and  Perieleau  Athenians  more 
instantly  like  ourselves  than  the  generations  be- 
tween their  time  and  ours.  He  was  so  near  the 
Renaissance,  indeed,  that  while  he  thought  in 
mediaeval  wise  he  wrote  his  masterpiece — first  of 
great  moderns — in   something  like  the   terms  of 
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his  daily  speech*  Thus,  in  such  per^>«ctivc  «s 
ours,  he  stands  Tnar\Tllousty  central.  At  once 
the  last  great  poet  possessed  by  the  antique  ideal 
of  imperial  unity  and  the  first  to  express  himadf 
in  n  modern  language,  he  may  be  held  u'itd  al- 
UiUHi  equal  jusLice  to  have  been  in  13O0  a  figure 
of  the  past  or  a  figure  of  the  future.  At  le^ixt, 
tliofie  who  know  and  love  his  gr^eat  work  may  pro- 
ceed from  it  witli  equal  ease  either  way- 

Por  the  moment  now,  we  must  tr^'  not  to  pro* 
ceed  from  it  at  all,  but  rather  to  linger  over  it. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Comedy  sum- 
niarUes  the  spirit  of  his  time  makes  it  the  supreiDe 
hterary  cuhnination  of  the  Middle  Ages;    tlius  it 
inevitably  tends  to  start  us  wandering  into  end- 
less paths  of  tlieologj'  and  philosophy,  history'  and 
tradition,  principle  and  prejudice.     If  we  should 
let  ourselves  long  follow  many  or  indeed  any  of 
these,  we  could  hardly  help  straying,  if  nowhere 
else,  away  from  the  traditions  of  literature  into 
dense  tangles  of  comment.    The  body  of  his  work 
and  only  cursorj*  glances  at  that,  must  suffice  us 
here;  we  must  leave  to  be  implied  tliereby  m>-riad 
phases  of  its  spirit — his  thought  and  his  faith,  his 
convictions  and  his  ideals.    Looking  only  at  the 
body  of  his  work,  the  while,  we  can  hardly'  help 
marvelling  at  its  completeness  and  its  beauty-    He' 
purports  to  set  forth,  in  the  symbolic  manner  of 
his  mcdifcval  time,  one  of  the  greatest  love-stories 
in  all  human  record — the  storj'  of  his  pure  and 
purifying  devotion,  in  life  and  in  death,  to  the 
lady  whom  he  calls  Beatrice.    AMicther  the  story 
be  literally  true  need  not  now  concern  us;  throu^- 
out*  as  he  has  told  it,  we  can  believe  it  poetically 
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Thus  approaching  lU  we  may  find  the  sonnet 
at  which  we  have  already  glanced  a  happy  in- 
troduction. By  itself,  lliose  fourteen  lines,  setting 
fortli  how  i>leasantly  three  luvei's  might  float 
with  their  mistressieg  in  a  magic  boat  on  a  storm-* 
less  sea,  and  reason  together  of  love,  are  at  once 
ideal  in  motive,  exquisite  in  form,  picturesque  in 
imageiy^  and  gracefully  light  in  touch.  Like  any 
good  sonnet,  too,  this  is  complete  in  itself;  if  you 
^I'iah  oiUy  to  enjoy  it,  you  will  be  vexed  by  no 
inherent  demand  that  you  do  more>  Tlie  moment 
you  ask  yourself,  however,  who  the  friends  were 
therein  called  by  name — Guido  and  Lapo,  Monna 
Vanna  and  Monna  Bice — you  will  find  yourself 
close  to  a  new  imaginar>'  universe.  So  landing  on 
the  shore  of  the  sunny  waters  where  for  a  little 
while  the  enchanted  boat  has  borne  us  all,  you  will 
pass  into  the  world — half-real  yet  everywhere 
glowing  with  iridescent  ideals — of  the  Vita  Nuova, 

In  the  full  scheme  of  Dante's  enduring  work, 
as  we  approach  him  now,  the  Vita  Nuova  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  part  of  a  slowly  developed 
trilogy — the  Vila  Nuova,  the  Con\ito,  and  the\ 
Divine  Comedy — made  to  celebrate  his  devotion    ^ 
to  perhaps  the  most  purely  ideal  t>"pc  of  woman-    ^ 
hood  in  all  literature.    Among  his  collected  works/ 
there  still  remain  some  verses  botii  Italian  ana 
Latin,  aa  well  as  some  Latin  treatises  and  letters, 
concerned  with  other  matters.     For  us,  however, 
he  is  the  poet  of  the  Divine  Comedy;  so  we  need 
attend  only — and  by  no  means  intently — ^to  such 
otlier  parts  of  his  work  as  lead  straight  to  that 
colossal  trilog>\  itself  crowning  the  trilogy-  of  which 
it  is  a  part>     Turning  now  to   the  Vita  Nuova, 
— the  New  Life  born  of  hia  lovc.^wc  may  well  find 
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it  at  once  clear  cnou^^b  and  complete  enough  to 
satisfy  for  a  iitUc  while.  Wlicti  wc  pass  from  tliat 
to  the  obscure  aiid  perplexing;  fni^cmcnt  whicb  he 
called  the  Con^-ito.  wc  need  hardl>'  delay  over  it 
longer  thaa  to  perceive  in  it  evidence  of  the  clouds 
through  which,  from  the  awakening  end  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  he  groped  his  woy  to  the  higher 
light. 

Some  supcrfirial  likeness  between  the  VitA  Nuo- 
va  and  tlic  Convito,  at  tlic  same  time,  makes  it 
perhaps  worth  while  to  touch  on  them  for  a  mo- 
ment togctlicr.     Open  either  of  them  anywhere, 
and  you  will  instantly  see  that  like  the  pretty 
story  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolcttc,*  then  almost  ci>n- 
temporary  as  the  centuries  go,  and  like  the  so- 
long-admired  Consolation  of  Philosophy  made  l>y 
Boethins  when  Theodoric  the  fiotli  lorded  it  fn«n 
Kavenna   over    Roman    Italy,'   both   are   written 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.     Ijook  a  little 
closer,  and  you  will  ?«*t.'  tiiat  most  of  tlie  frequent 
verse  in  the  Vita  Nuova  Lake?«  the  form  of  atonnets, 
though  four  or  five  canzoni  occur  Lliere;  in    the 
Convito,  on  tlie  other  hamL  there  arc  only   ibr^e 
long  f^aiizoni — each  followed  hy  many  page*  of  un- 
broken prose-     Puzzle  over  tliat  prose  a  lillle  and 
you  will  soon  discover  that  it  appears — ns  is  tlie 
cjt^^e — to  interpret  at  considerable  length  the  ptMnna 
to  which  it  is  appended.    Then  turn  back  to  the 
Vila  Nuova,  and  puzzle  over  the  less  lOftssive  prow, 
to  be  found  there;  before  long,  you  can  hardly  fml 
to  see  that  this,  too,  is  largely  concerned  with  in- 
terpretation of  the  poems  amid  wliich  it  is  iuter- 
sp**rsed.    You  will  be  apt  to  conclude  tliat  each 
of  these  works  consista  of  a  series  of  poems  il* 
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lustrated  by  ppost^  comments;  and  your  conclusion 
will  be  exactly  right. 

Here  tlie  likeness  between  the  VilA  Nuova  and 
the  Convito  ends.  The  Convito.  as  we  sliall  sec 
by  and  by  when  wc  glance  at  it  in  posing,  tells 
no  story.  The  extremely  ideal  and  elaborately 
artificial  3onnet3  and  eanzont  of  tlic  Vita  Nuova, 
on  the  other  hand,  arc  shown  by  the  deliberate 
comments  which  surround  them  to  be  based,  or 
at  least  to  pretend  that  they  are  based,  on  Dante's 
real  human  experience.  The  sometimes  literal 
terms  in  which  he  writes  of  Beatrice  are  oftcD 
obscured,  eclipsed,  or  outdazzlcd,  as  you  will,  by 
the  symboham  radiating  everj'wherc  about  them. 
For  all  this,  the  stor^-  told  by  the  hteral  and  the 
Aymbolie  passages  together  has  generally  been 
beUeved  in.  Beyond  peradventure  it  is  an  ortho- 
dox object  of  poetic  Faitb. 

To  read  tlie  whole  short  book  is  by  no  means 
hard;  Norton*s  translalion  eontain^s  only  ninety^ 
pages,  not  closely  printed.  They  MI  of  how  when 
a  boy  of  nine — incidentally  a  s^iiibolic  number,  for 
it  is  three  limes  lliree,  and  tliree,  as  the  existence 
of  tlie-  Holy  Trinity  might  remind  the  thoughtless, 
is  the  first  number  at  once  multiple  and  Indivisible 
— Dante  saw  the  girl,  of  almost  his  own  age*  who 
stirred  within  him  such  depth  of  ideal  love  lliat 
so  long  as  she  lived  he  harrlly  made  bold  to  ap- 
proach her  or  to  address  her  Even  in  this  earthly 
life,  however,  she  swmed  to  him  an  incarofilion 
of  purity  and  hnliness.  While  she  was  still  young, 
"the  Lord  of  Justice  called  tliis  most  gentle  one 
to  glory,  under  the  banner  of  that  holy  Queen 
Mary,  whose  name  was  ever  spoken  with  greatest 
reverence  by  this  blessed  Beatrice."'     So  longer   j^ 

'  XXIX  (It,  Norton).  * 
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of  this  world,  she  became  for  Dante  the  hea\"enly 
cnobcxlimefil  of  all  that  should  eiinot>te  the  spiril. 
And  the  fael  that  here  beluw  she  had  been  the  mfe 
of  another  man  no  more  affected  the  purity  of 
hU  devotion  to  the  unbodied  Ideal  i*f  her  than, 
a  c'eriturj'  or  two  earlier,  such  cinTumslnncc  hail 
itKjdified  the  more  fleshly  loves  of  troubadour 
VPnJvence. 

Tf  you  would  Lnow  the  couree  of  the  J^inyry,  and 
still  more  if  you  would  feel  the  mood  snstainc^tl 
tlimughout  it,  you  should  have  the  patience  to 
give  yourself  up  to  it  for  a  little  while.    The  many 
piuuages  which  you  may  find  hewilderingly   sjin- 
bolic  OT  fantastic  you  may  pass  over  quickly,  catch- 
ing only  sonjething  of  their  savour.    If  you  pause 
to  comprehend  you  may  cease  to  understand.     You 
will  he  apt  to  linger  for  yourself  over  such  episodes 
as  Dantes  first  glimpse  of  Beatrice;'  as  his  first 
Bjinbnlio  dream  alwiit  her^ — which  seems  utterly 
artificial  but  is  paralleled  by  dreams  reported  to 
psychiatric   doctors   of   our  Twentieth   Century; 
as  his  di^^iemhled  gaze  at  her  in  church;'    as  his 
thoughbt  of  her  and  his  my.stic  vision  during  ill- 
ness;* as  his  sight  of  her  following  after  a  lady 
called  Primavera, — or  Spring,* — who  may  perhaps 
be  the  Monna  Vanna  of  the  sonnet  we  have  read, 
and  on  whose  name  his  fancy  plays;  as  the  empti- 
ness of  the  whole  world  when  Beatrice  was  tiUcen 
from  it;*  as  the  later  strajnng  of  his  thoughts,  for 
a   futile    interval,  to   another   lady,  who    looked 
with  compassion  on  his  desolate  sorrow;'  as  a 
vision  of  Beatrice,  or  a  rekindled  memory  of  her. 
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recalling  liim  lo  liimself;*  ami  as  the  final  vision, 
nowise  detailed,  which  del^nmnccl  his  renewed 
loyalty  to  her,  thenceforlli  unswerving-*  What- 
ever else,  the  tale  in  a  wonderful  expression  of  iJie 
ideal  of  pure  lovej  as  the  Thirteenth  CVnhiry 
had  come  lo  conceive  it.  Here  at  last  the  fan- 
tasie*^  of  the  troubadours  have  grown  !nto  fulness\ 
of  spiritual  beauty.  Here  womanhood  is  pure  ^ 
and  undeGIed,  reverend  and  holy. 

In  old  Europe,  throughout  dassical  antiquity, 
woman  bad  seemed>  as  woman  mostly  seems  on 
earth,  a  troublous  faet — conventionally  abom- 
inated»  when  Christianity  arose,  by  much  churt-hly 
tradition.  Here,  in  the  Vita  Nuova>  she  appears 
ID  a  nobler  guise.  Of  old.  man  held  her  inferior, 
at  best  a  source  of  pleasure;  now,  in  Dante's  worl 
man  holds  her  sweeter,  higher,  nobler  than  him- 
self. She  was  once  an  allurement;  now  she  is 
glorified  into  an  inspiration.  The  last  words  of, 
the  Vita  Nuova  imply  it  all:" 

A  wonderful  vision  appeared  to  me,  id  which  T  saw  Uiln^ 
which  nuide  me  resolve  to  speak  no  more  at  this  blessed 
one«  until  I  could  mort-  wortliily  treat  of  her  Aod  to  attain 
to  this,  1  study  to  the  utmoj"t  of  ray  power,  as  she  truly 
knows.  So  that,  if  it  shall  pleaf^e  Hiin  through  whoin  all 
thin^  live  that  rtiy  life  he  prolonj^  for  some  years.  I  ho[>e 
lo  say  of  her  what  wws  never  said  of  any  woman. 

And  then  may  it  plenat  Him  vrho  ta  the  Lord  of  grace,  that 
my  soul  may  go  to  behold  th«  f^lory  of  hs  lady,  Damely>  of 
that  blessed  Beatrice,  who  in  glory  looks  upon  the  face  of 
Him  qui  tftt  per  omniit  stecuta  ben^uHus.* 


This  closing   passage  of  the  Vita   Nuova   fore- 
tells   Dante's   masterpiece — the   Divine   Comedy. 

'XL.  ■  XLin.  <  XUn  (tr.  Noftou). 

■  Who  i*  foTf  ffcr  Cli^crilly — ihfou^  tit  Ago)  bitued- 
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Before  he  began  his  great  poem,  however,  he  prob- 
ably wrotf?  the  long  tra^ment  (^lled  the  Con^ilo. 
Doubtless  important  and  perhaps  even    interest- 
ing to  students  of  Dante,  thi.4  plunges  Huch  readers 
as  we  are  into  philosophies  beyond  our  depth. 
And  yet  a  mere  glance  at  the  fragmentary'  work 
may  teach  us  a  Uttle  something.    At  least  it  will 
show  us  the  marvellons  complexity  of  perception, 
of  reason,  and  of  feeling — of  thought  and  of  mood 
—from  the  mediaeval  midst  of  which  the  I>i\"inc 
Comedy   presently  emerged    into    semblance    of 
modernity.      The    Convito,  as   wc   have    already 
reminded  ourselves,  tells  no  story.    Its  three  can- 
zoni  are  bcwildcringly  remote  from  anything  like 
fact;     the  prose   passages   which,   after  the   long 
introduction,  are  meant  to  diffuse  light    rather 
obscure  them  than  illuminate*     Even  a  passing 
eye,  the  while,  can  hardly  fail  to  obscn'C  that 
tlicsc  canzoni  all  concern  love,  and  tliat  tJic  prose 
appears    to    reason    about    tlicm    and    therefore 
about  the  subject  they  deal  with.    A  passing  eye, 
too,  may  without  mucji  pains  notice  that   the 
comment  immediately  following  the  First  Canzone 
begins'  vdtix  a  detailed  statement  that  this  poctiy 
huA  four  senses:    literal,  allegorical,   morale   and 
spiritual.    A  little  while  ago  we  glanced  at  a  con- 
clusion of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  etl^rct  that 
the  text  of  Scripture,  being  the  work  of  omniscient 
Cod,  must  evidently  have  just  tixis  multiplicity 
of  meaning.     It  would  seem  that  Dante^  striving 
for  excellence,  felt  bound  to  model  liis  methixl  on 
that  of  Divinity.    Tlie  trouble  with  his  tinHninhed 
effort  in  the  Convito  is,  at  least  for  us,  the  ob- 
scurity of  liis  literal  verse.    That  may  be  one  reaaon 
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why  he  presenHy  turned  lo  the  greater  work  wliich 
is  immortal — the  Divine  Comedy,  where  again  and 
again  his  litera!  statement  makes  the  memory 
of  his  figments  indistinguishable^  except  (or  their 
grandeur,  from  memories  uf  reality. 

If  we  were  for  a  moment  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  hteral  aspect  of  the  Divine  Comedy  at  all 
comprehends  its  nteaoing  or  its  purpose,  the  Latin 
letter  in  which  Dante  commended  or  dedicated 
it  to  Can  Grande  della  Seala,  of  Verona,  would 
bring  us  to  our  senses,  reminding  us  of  the  quadru- 
ple significant.'e  it  was  made  to  embody.  He  calls 
it  Comedy,  he  says,* — the  adjective  Divine  was 
added  to  the  title  after  his  time — because,  ending 
in  Paradise,  its  end  is  not  like  that  of  tragedy, 
horrible,  but  like  nil  things  nobly  longed  for,  weU 
come*  And,  a  itttle  earlier,  he  has  carefully  said 
that  throughout,  like  Scripture  itself^  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  four  senses  on  which  we  have 
seen  both  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Convito  to 
touch,'  To  illustrate  his  meaning,  he  refers  to  the 
first  verses  of  tUe  Psalm  beginning  "In  exitu 
Isr£iel>"^  and  translated  as  follows  in  the  Psalter 
of  the  Church  of  Enghuid: 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jaeob 
from  among  the  stmngc  people.  Judah  wi^  Zwt  aaactusjy, 
and  Israel  hia  dominion. 

LUeraUyy  he  says,  this  signifies  the  exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egj'pt,  in  the  time  of  Moses; 
oUcgorically^  it  signifies  our  redemption,  through 
Christ;  vwrcdly^  it  ^gnifics  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  from  the  grief  and  mi8er>"  of  sin  lo  a  slate  of 
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grace;  tpirituallp^  it  signifies  the  passa^  of  che 
redeemed  soul  from  the  slavery  of  the  flesh  to 
the  freedom  of  everlasting  glory.  And  he  ex- 
pects his  Comedy  to  be  read  throughout  with 
such  ingenious  and  fantastically  searching  thought- 
fulness  as  he  here  applies  to  the  inspired  wonk 
of  David. 

Ver^'^  clearly  the  task  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
laity  like  us.  For  all  that,  we  need  not  be  fright- 
ened  by  the  fathomless  depths  of  meaniBg  into 
which  we  might  anywhere  be  plunged.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  know  that  the  depths  are  there;  they 
strengthen  the  dignity  and  the  mysleiy  of  the  sur- 
face above  them^  By  itself,  however,  the  surface, 
in  such  considerations  as  ours,  may  prove  more 
timn  enough  to  assure  us  that  as  a  summary'  of 
the  traditions  of  European  literature*  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  unique.  So  we  shall  content  ourselves 
here  with  little  if  anything  more  than  a  few  glances 
at  the  literal  phase  of  it.  Those  who  find  them- 
selves thus  allured  to  study  of  the  others  will  never 
regret  it-  TIi(?y  will  pass,  though,  into  company 
more  gravely  learned  than  ours. 

Thus  approaching  the  Divine  Comedy,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  marvel  at  the  colossal,  almost  super- 
human comprehensiveness  of  its  plan,  Resolved\ 
to  say  of  Beatrice  what  was  never  said  of  any 
woman,  to  celebrate  his  ideal  mistress  as  no  hu- 
man being  had  ever  been  honoured  before,  Dante 
places  her  unbodied,  ever-holy  spirit  in  the  cos- 
mic heart  of  divinely  willed  eternity.  Human  life^ 
is  a  transitory  phase  of  existence,  to  end  when  the 
Day  shall  come  so  sternly  foretold  in  the  Dies 
Ir£e.  But  as  long  as  human  life  persists,  human 
beings,  born   into   this  world   with   the  accursed 
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inheritance  of  ancestral  sin,  may  he  saved  if  they 
will  accept  for  themselves  the  redeeming  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  Before  He  became  incarnate 
here  hclow  nothing  bat  prophetic  vision  aod  an- 
ticipated faiUi  could  save  any  man,  Kven  after 
His  coming  those  who  die  in  sin>  unreconciled 
with  the  Church  wherdn  the  spirit  of  Christ  lives 
on  through  all  time  among  men,  must  be  eternally 
lost.  The  essence  of  sin  is  discord  between  the 
human  will  and  tlie  supremely  righteous  will  of 
Divinity.  Even  those  who  have  so  live*!  that 
they  shall  at  last  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity 
can  seldom  if  ever  prtjceed  from  earth  to  heaven; 
in  a  me<liate  region  they  must  penitently  be 
cleansed  from  the  stains  of  tliat  sin  which  no  heir 
of  humanity  can  avoid  while  still  burdened  with 
the  flesh.  Finally,  no  doubt,  there  ^liall  persist 
in  God's  eternity  only  the  Hell  where  unrcpt^ntant 
and  unabsolved  sinners  shall  forever  suffer  unre- 
deemed, and  the  Heaven  where  repentant  sinners, 
absolved  and  saved  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
the  mystery  of  the  Church,  shall  forever  know  iht? 
in!?ffabte  joy  of  mirac^ulously  renewed  harmony 
between  the  will  of  God's  creatures  and  the  will 
of  God,  Meanwhile,  until  tlie  last  trump  slrnll 
sound  f — 

Tuba  minim  ipargens  sonura,^ 

Earth  shall  emiure  and  Purgatorj"  with  it.  To 
men  on  earth,  too,  tliis  Purgalorj^  through  which 
the  redeemed  dead  uni^i  make  tlieir  toilsome  up- 
ward passage  to  Heaven,  can  never  l)e  visible  or 
tangible.  Like  Heaven  Itself,  and  HelU  though 
part  of  the  universe  of  God,  it  must  remain  for 
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human  beings  an  unseen  object  not  of  perception 
but  of  willing  faith. 

These  four  habitations  of  humanity — transi- 
tory Earth  and  Purgatory,  everlasting  Hell  aad 
Heaven — comprise  Dante's  Imaginary  universe. 
Of  Earth  lie  says  at  once  much  and  little;  the 
memoiy  of  it  and  the  thought  of  it  suffuse  the 
Divine  Comedyj  but  only  as  they  penetrate  the  re* 
gions  of  Hell,  of  Purgatory,  and  of  Heaven, 
through  which  he  is  finally  rapt  upward,  by  the 
divine  love  wherewith  the  blessed  Beatrice  re- 
wards his  devotion,  to  the  ultimate  presence  of 
God  Himself,  First,  guided  by  the  shade  of 
Virgil,  he  descends  to  the  narrowing  depths 
of  Hell — whose  essence  is  expressed  in  mournful 
words  spoken  by  his  almost  saintly  yet  fatally 
unredeemed  Master  and  Author: 


i 


Senza  speme  vivemo  in  disio.' 

(HopelcM  wc  live  in  longingnl 

Though  the  tortures  of  tlie  damned  be  very  hor- 
rible, nothing  in  them  can  surpass  the  inexorable 
truth  that  however  much  they  may  long  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  God's  will  their  chance  to  do 
so  is  past.  No  hope  remains;  they  are  eternally 
parted  from  righteousness.  From  these  depths, 
Dante  emerges  with  Virgil  to  that  antipodal  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  where,  amid  seas  and 
beneath  stars  unknown  to  the  living,  the  moun- 
tain of  Purgatory  rises,  crowned  by  the  naystic 
garden  of  Adam's  innocence.  As  with  lightening 
steps  he  makes  his  way  towards  the  heights,  he 
passes  multitudes  undergoing  the  pains  of  purga- 
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tion  but  all  solaced  by  knowledge  iliat,  whatever 
their  present  sufferings  tlieir  meritefi  iniser>'  must 
some  time  end,  for  by  the  grace  of  God  they  arc 
purifying  in  a  world 

Dove  poter  peccar  non  k  pii^  nostro.' 
(Wherein  the  power  to  ^n  is  ours  no  more.) 

Instead  of  hopdessnesa,  they  have  eertainty  of 
hope.  At  the  summit  of  Purgatory  Virgil  dis- 
appears, who  symboliaea  human  reason,  aud  Bea- 
trice, who  symbolises  divinely  revealed  wisdom, 
descends  at  once  holy  and  smiling,  to  draw  her 
lover,  by  the  aheer  power  of  limitless  and  pure  love, 
up  through  the  spheres  of  Paradise  to  the  ineFfable 
presence  of  God-  And  when  he  a'*ks  the  blessed 
spirit  of  Piccarda^  whom  he  finds  mtlier  low  down 
in  Heaven,  whether  she  is  content  not  to  be  higher, 
she  answers,  full  of  gladness,  that  she  is  where 
she  would  best  like  to  be;  for  there  God  has  placed 
her. 

ch'd  Suo  voler  ii"iiivog!ia,' 
[Wha  into  Hia  will  cnwilU  ua.) 

In  U  Bua  voluntiidc  ^  nostra  pace, 
.:        {In  Ris  will  b  our  peace,) 

she  goes  on.  Tliose  few  words  express  the  es- 
sence of  Heaven — ultimate  recuuciliation  of  the 
human  will  with  the  will  of  God.  Remember 
them,  and  you  will  liave  the  key  to  Dante's 
Paradise.  Having  this,  you  may  find  by  glancing 
back  that  tlie  lines  we  have  just  set  down  from 
his  Purgatory  and  his  Hell  will  mdock  many  of 
their  mysteries. 

■  Purg.,  XXVL  ia«.  "  P«,  la  81  f  -  ' 
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These  mysteries  throughout  you  will  find  mar- 
vellously like  the  inexhaustible  secrets  of  Nature- 
The  universe  of  the  Divine  Comedy  sometimes 
appears  to  be  the  most  stupendous  achievement 
of  the  human  imagination.  Though  nowhwe 
real,  in  such  sense  as  material  things  may  be  proved 
real  by  scientific  observation,  it  is  at  once  as  com- 
prehensive and  as  inexorably  obedient  to  cosmic 
law  as  the  visible  and  tangible  universe  of  science. 
In  both  ever>'thing  has  its  place;  throughout 
both,  observers  at  any  given  point  of  time  and 
space  can  instantly  perceive  only  those  tilings 
which  are  nearest.  Behind  these  lurks  the  irrevo- 
cable past,  historic  and  traditional;  before  them 
extend  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the  future.  In 
one  of  these  regions  or  the  other  all  things  not 
present  belong — not  least  among  them  in  the 
past  such  traditions  as  we  have  been  gathering 
together.     Wherever  anything  is,  it  is  there  because 

Vuolai  coal  cola  dove  Bi  puotc 

Ci6  ohe  si  vuole.' 

(It  is  30  willed  there  where  is  power  to  do 
That  which  is  willed. — Tr,  Txingfellow.) 

As  that  reference  to  Dante's  text  indicates,  these 
words  are  twice  used  by  Virgil,  first  to  Charon  and 
again  to  Minos,  when  in  the  deepening  shades 
Dante  is  warned  to  beware  how,  still  in  the  flesh* 
he  descends  into  Hell.  By  that  time  he  has 
already  gladly  submitted  himself  to  the  divinely 
ordained  leadership  of  Virgil,  for  so  much  of  his 
journey — down  through  the  infernal  depths  and 
up  through  the  circles  of  Purgatory — as  may  be 
achieved  by  the  guidance  of  human  reason.     Of 

ilor.  111.95;  V.23. 


this.  a5  we  reminded  ourselvcji  u  little  whilp  ago, 
Virgil  is  the  inrjtrriAle  ^vtnbul.  Througliout, 
however,  it  is  hard  tr>  think  of  him  as  symbolic. 
From  his  Krsl  ai>|>earanee.  in  the  First  Canto  of 
the  Inferno,  to  liis  last»  in  the  Thirtieth  Canto 
of  the  Purgftlorio,  \w.  is  n  visualli,^  distinct  being, 
as  Irving  an  indiviihml  as  you  will  find  anywhere 
in  literature,  grave,  reverend,  wise,  gentle,  *ind 
courteuus,  ami  ineiflentsilly  omniscient  concerning 
all  traditions — lustoric,  literary,  scientific,  pop- 
ular, or  whatever  else — of  tlie  human  past.  With 
this  guide,  at  onee  symbolic,  traditional,  and  hu- 
man, Dante  starts  on  the  pilgrinmge  which,  con- 
sidered only  as  literature,  we  may  regard  eitlier 
as  developed,  through  tlie  Christian  centuries, 
from  tJie  journeys  of  Eneas'  and  of  Odysgeus* 
to  the  Shades  or  as  inspiK^d  by  such  apocjLlyptic 
revelations  as  we  have  hitherto  glanced  at  onlj' 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  itself.  Wiat  most 
wondpously  distinguishes  the  story  of  Dante's  pil- 
grimage from  those  of  classical  antiquity  and  the 
mysteries  of  his  vision  from  those  unfolded  by 
St.  John  the  Divine  is  tliat  as  you  grow  to  know 
the  Divine  Comedy'  you  will  find  your  memoric* 
of  it  not  like  those  of  tales  you  have  been  told 
but  rather  like  those  of  things  you  liavc  yourself 
seen  and  hoard. 

Fully  to  feel  this  you  must  perhaps  read  the 
poem  through  all  its  hundred  cantos*  and  deliber- 
ately. The  task,  though  long,  is  not  $o  hard  as 
it  seems  in  prospect.  It  may  best  be  accomplished, 
the>'  aay»  by  reading  a  canto  a  day,  glancing  back 
at  the  last  before  you  begin  the  next,  and — if  you 
have  the  patience — comparing  whatever  Iransla- 
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tion  you  choose  with  the  sustained  precision  cl 
the  ori^nal  ItaliaD.  More  than  one  reader,  hesi- 
tantty  atlemptiBg  this,  has  been  lured  unawares 
into  life-long  friendship  with  Dante's  own  lines. 
Most  of  us  must  be  content  with  less;  but  even 
a  turning  of  his  pages  will  begin »  like  a  swift 
passage  through  3ome  new  country,  to  show  us 
something  of  what  is  there  to  be  found. 

The  Inferno  opens  on  earth.  Dante  is  lost  io 
a  dark  wood.  There  he  is  met  by  the  shade  of 
Virgil,  sent  by  Beatrice  to  guide  him  through 
the  depths  of  perdition  and  up  the  heights  of  pur- 
gation to  her  heavenly  presence.  They  pass  the 
gate  of  Hellj  inscribed  with  the  awful  words 

Lftsciate  ogiii  aperan^a,  voi  ch'cntrate.^ 
(Leave  every  hope,  al!  ye  who  enter  herc.i 

Just  within  they  find,  in  moaning  confusion,  the 
spirits  of  tho.<4e  who  had  not  courage  to  do  either 
good  or  evil: 

Non  ragtonam  di  Icr,  ma  j^arda  c  pasan.* 
(Reason  we  not  of  tbemt  but  look  and  pass.) 

But  even  in  passing,  Dante  discerns  among  them 

Tombra  di  colui 
Che  fece  per  vilti  il  gran  rifiuto.' 

(the  shade  of  him 
Who  made  through  cowardice  the  great  refusal.) 

The  allusion  is  thought  to  indicate  Celestine  V, 
who  abdicated  the  papacy  in  1294  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Boniface  VIII,  held  by  Dante  even 
more  deserving  of  damnation/     The  ensuing  de- 

>  Int..  m.  9.  *  lb,  SI.  ■  lb,  «a,  oa.  '  See  Inf.,  XIX,  5S. 
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scription  of  Charon,  ferrying  the  dead  to  their 
doom,  ia  a  marvellous  piece  of  such  mcdife\'al 
realism  as  you  will  find  sculpturally  fretting  the 
portals  of  cathedrals.  This  whole  Third  Canto 
ahouid  be  read;  so  should  the  Fourth,  where  Virgil 
and  Danto  pass  through  the  scmhlancc  of  antique 
Elysian  Fields-  Here  is  Virgil's  own  allotted 
place,  and  that  of  all  who,  righteous  according 
to  their  lights,  lacked  the  faith  and  the  baptism 
essential  for  salvation.  Ilnnier  meets  them  there, 
with  Horace,  and  0\'id  and  Lucari;  and  there 
th^  set  countless  great  shades  of  dreeJt  and 
Koman  antiquity" — Hector,  ^,neas, 

Ccaore  armato  con  gli  occhi  gnfftgni/ 
(Cicsar  in  armor  vrith  his  falcon  eyes,) 

and  Aristotle,  '*  Maestro  di  color  ehe  sanno"  (Mas- 
tor  of  them  that  know),  Seneca  the  moralist.  Ku- 
clid,  and  Galen;  Avicenna,  too,  and  Avcrrocs, 
"wha  made  the  great  Comment";  and,  a  line  or 
two  earlier,  Dante  writes, 

solo  in  parte  vidi  il  Saladino, 
(Alone,  apart,  I  saw  ther«  Saladin.) 

Virtue  alone  could  save  neither  pagan  nor  infidel; 
but  it  could  preserve  them  from  the  bodily  tor- 
tures below.  To  detail  the  further  journey  down 
through  the  <lepths  would  at  once  take  too  long 
and  offer  guidance  where  you  may  hPst  stray  for 
yourself.  If  you  must  needs  have  help,  read  the 
Fifth  Canto,  where  you  will  find  the  tenderl>' 
pathetic  story  of  Franresca  da  Rimini;  and  the 
Tenth,  where  they  see  Farinata  degli  tJberti  and 
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Cavalcanlc  Cavalcanti;  and  the  Fifteenth,  wbcn- 
Dant«  recognises  the  roasted  face — "colto  aspello" 
—of  his  *^<i  teacher^  Brunctto  Latini;  and  Lh<r 
Twenty^ixth,  where  li^vascs,  or  Odysseus,  tell* 
the  fitorj'  of  his  end — bringing  the  Odyssey  lo 
Its  elsewhere  untold  cUmax;  and,  begioiung  Mth 
line  1:24  of  the  Thirty-Second,  read  the  Thirty- 
Third,  with  itji  appalling  storj-  of  Ugolino — ihcj' 
will  show  you  still  at  Pisa  the  spot  where  the  Tower 
of  Hunger  sttjod,  into  which  Archbishop  Ruggieri 
cast  him,  to  starve;  and  be  sure  to  read  the  whoW 
Thirty-Fourth,  where  frozen  in  icy  depths  the 
triple-headed  '*tmperador  del  doloroso  regno''* 
(emperor  of  the  realm  of  grief),  Satan,  grinds  u'ith 
ferocious  ti^eth  the  three  supreme  sinners — Brutus 
and  Cassius,  who  were  traitors  to  Ctesar,  and 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  traitor  to  Christ-  Then 
linger  for  a  little  while  over  the  last  line,  and  par* 
ticularly  over  its  last  word: 


£  quindi  usdmino  per  nvcder  le  stellc.' 
(Thtmcc  we  emerged  to  rebehold  the  atare.l 
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From  the  depths  of  darkness,  Virgil  and  Dante 
emerge  at  last  into  the  serene  purity  of  starlight. 
Of  all  things  visible  the  stars  most  beautifully 
symbolise  the  resistless  diutumity  of  that  in- 
violable  law  which  is  the  Will  of  God,  With  this 
word  "stelle"  (stars)  you  will  see,  if  you  will  look 
ahead,  Dante  ends  not  only  the  Inferno,  but  the 
Purgatorio  too,  and  even  the  heavenly  ecstasy 
of  the  Paradiso, 

Particularly   for  minds,   like   most  American, 
accustomed    to    the    Protestant    doctrine    which 
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atlmit.s  only  IleU  an<i  Heaven,  llie  Purgatorin  Ls 
harder  to  follow  than  the  Infernn.  Its  nature 
WQiilc]  make  it  so  anyway.  Instead  of  phiiigiug 
us  deeper  and  deeper  into  conditions  iniaglnatiU* 
to  any  who  know  Uie  material  circumstance  aini<l 
which  here  ht'low  the  -iuul  muat  stru^^le,  (he  course 
of  the  story  starts  fnjui  the  surface  of  tliis  world 
and  ascends  towards  regions  accessible  only  to 
souls  relieved  frum  nil  the  burdens  and  the  sins 
of  the  flesh;  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches 
these  mysteries,  unknown  to  earthly  experience, 
the  more  apt  it  is  to  expound  them  in  philosophic 
terms  beyond  the  habit  of  later  than  scliolastic 
times.  At  first,  we  had  best  not  puzzle  over  these 
perjilexities^  but  rallier  rest  content  with  effort  to 
realise  the  literal  circumstance  amid  which  they  are 
placed,  as  we  gradually  rise  higher  and  htgber  above 
the  level  of  human  sin  and  suffering.  By  and  by 
you  may  come  to  fee!  that  the  verses  of  Dunle,  in- 
sensibly swelling  into  gentler  and  richer  melody, 
have  led  you  unawares  up  to  heights  unspeukably 
more  marvellous  than  the  more  instantly  com- 
prehensible depths  of  the  Inferno,  This  Purgatory 
is  no  eternal  abiding-place;  it  is  only  the  a,^ent  by 
vbicli  forgiven  sinners  must  slowly  and  toilsomely 
persevere  heavenward,  into  the  loving  presence 
of  God,  Thither  all  of  them  shall  finally  come; 
and  their  pains  meanwhile  are  tliroughout  light- 
ened by  certainty  that  nothing  con  aggravate 
their  temporal  deserts.  For  in  this  intermediate 
state,  while  the  sins  of  the  flesh  are  expiating, 
man  can  sin  no  more.'  You  will  not  waste  the 
time  you  pass  among  these  disembodied  shades, 
not  yel  irradiate  with  salvatioa  but  as  full^'  aa* 
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8Ured  of  it  as  Yankee  tinitarians  and  TJiiiversalwfs 
have  sometimes  imagined  themselves  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  United  States.  Here  again,  aa  in 
the  Inferno,  you  may  best  read,  and  skip,  and 
linger  for  yourself.  If  again  you  feel  need  of  guid- 
ance, read  the  First  Can  to  with  ita  tranquil  antipodal 
light,  and  the  gravely  courteous  presence  of  Calo 
of  Utica  on  tlie  pleasant  beach;  and  the  Second, 
where  the  redeemed  spirits*  come  to  shore,  among 
them  the  musician  Casella,  who  lingers  to  sing 
for  Dante  a  Canzone  from  Uie  Convito,  until  lite 
a  flock  of  doves  they  hurry  on  towards  the  peni- 
tential suffering  presently  to  win  them  eternal 
peace;  and  the  Ninth,  where  the  Angel  at  the 
Gate  seals  etich  forehead  with  the  seven  signs  of 
sin,  one  by  one  to  be  obliterated  as  they  toil  up 
towards  Paradise;  and  the  Eleventh,  with  its 
boldly  beautiful  expansion  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer; 
and  particularly  the  Twenty-First  and  Twenty- 
Second,  where  Statius,  assured  of  salvation,  and 
exquisitely  courteous,  wonderingly  recognises  Vir- 
gil, his  master  in  poetry,  and  brings  a  semblance 
of  consolation  to  the  doomed  Master  of  antique 
verse  by  avowing  that  it  was  the  truth  unwittingly 
uttered  by  Virgil  which  guided  him  to  final  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  which  is  immortal: 

Per  te  poeta  fui,  per  te  cristiano.^ 

(Through  thee  I  wa^  &  poet,  through  tJiee  a  Ghtistian.) 

Then  you  may  perhaps  feel  ready  to  read  the  last 
four,  the  Thirtieth  to  the  Thirty-Thutl.  When 
Virgil  has  vanished,  Beatrice  lovingly  reveals  herself 
at  last,  come  to  guide  Dante  through  those  loftier 

>  Purg.,  XXIL  TS. 
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spacer  where  human  reason  can  no  longer  avail 
and  only  heavenly  wiadom  can  point  the  way. 
At  once  divine  and  yet  forever  womanly,  she 
smilingly  takes  him,  after  bis  draughts  from  Lethe* 
which  bring  forgctfulncss  of  mortal  evil,  and  from 
Eunoc.  which  bring  power  to  understand  iou&ortal 
truth,  to  the  point  where  he  la 

Pure  c  disposto  a  Milirc  alle  stelle.' 

(pMTt  And  prepared  to  *ooj  unto  the  flUrs.) 

Hardly  anything  less  arduous  than  the  double 
preparation  thus  undergone  by  Dante  could  fit  us 
to  mount  into  the  crescent  ecMlasieji  of  his  Para- 
diso.  His  astroDomie  system,  immemorially  ac- 
cepted when  he  wrote,  is  as  strange  to  us  as  ours 
would  have  been  to  him.  To  state  it  clumsily, 
this  world,  the  centre  of  the  visible  universe,  is 
surrounded  by  concentric  crj'stalline  spheres,  in 
which  are  fixed  the  moon  and  the  planets,  the 
sun  and  the  stars;  and  above  and  beyond  them 
all  is  the  Divine  power  which  created  them,  and 
with  never  abating  love  gives  them  their  order 
and  moves  them.  Towards  that  power,  through 
sphere  after  sphere^  Dante  is  drawn,  still  in  the 
body  yet  aware  only  of  the  spirit,  by  the  supreme 
attraction  of  the  love  which  by  Divine  grace  beams 
upon  him  through  the  holy  eyes  of  Beatrice,  her- 
sdf  rising  back  to  where  she  sits  eternally  happy 
in  the  exhaustlcs.s  presence  of  God.  Such  a  journey 
transcends  all  imaginable  human  experience,  and 
his  account  of  it  is  throughout  intermingled  with 
increasingly  profound  philosophic  and  theologic 
doctrine — as  far  from  anything  we  are  used  to  as 
is  the  structure  of  his  heavenly  universe.     Yet 
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almost  at  the  beginning,  three  lines  may  help  us  In 
feel  what  his  progress  is  likt..  \Vhcn  the  m^-stic  h\t 
of  Beatrice  first  draws  him  upward,  he  glows  with 
iDcreasing  love,  and  gazes  at  the  source  of  light* 

E  di  subito  parve  giomo  &  giomo 
Essere  aggiunto*  come  Quei  che  puote 
Avpssc  il  cielo  d*iin  aitro  sole  adorno,' 
(.A^iid  sudiltiilj  il  sepracd  thiiL  day    tty   day 
AV&e  added,  as  if  He  who  lioa  the  po^ver 
Had  with  another  sun  the  heaven  adnmed. 

— Tr,  Longfellovr.) 

Neglecting  these  literal  words,  Italian  or  Eng- 
lish, and  trjTng  nnlj^  to  realise  what  they  mean, 
you  may  presently  come  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
fitate    but    marvellously    imply    the    inexpressible 
glory  of  ultimate  irradiation — at  once  literal  and 
suffusing  every  nook  and  comer  of  mind    and  of 
spirit.     If  so,  the  words  themselves  may  come  to 
seem    ultimate — for  it   is  tliey    tliat   have    guided 
us  into  the  midst  of  this  infinitude  of  gloiy_     Then 
read  on;    and  observe,  with  eonstaplJy  increasing 
wunder,  haw  as  Dante  rises  from  sphere  to  sphere 
of  Paradise  each  new  sphere  glows  with  a  radiance 
infinitely  surpassing  the  radiance  of  the  last,  it- 
self seemingly  infinite.     If  the  Paradiso  yielded  us 
nothing  else  than  this  it  would  be  a  superhuman 
marveh      Yet,   amid    these   boundlessly   crescent 
glories,  you  will  find  here  and  there  blissful  figures, 
freed  from  all  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  some- 
times joyous  to  the  point  of  celestial  gayety,  as 
distinct  as  any  at  which  we  glanced  when  we  passed 
with  him  down  through  Hell  or  up  the  paths  of 
Purgatory,    If  you  lack  patience  to  seek  them  for 
yourself,  read  the  Third  Canto,  where,  as  we  have 
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already  peminded  ourselves,  his  Iciriitwotnan  Pic- 
carda  smiles  content;  and  th(^  Sixth,  where  Jus- 
tinian discoursefi  on  imperiEtl  Itome;  and  the 
Tenth,  where  the  buoyant  souls  of  the  learned  Doo- 
tors  dance  like  the  angels  of  Fra  Angelioo;  and 
the  Eleventh  and  the  Twelfth,  where,  as  we  have 
aeen  already,  St.  Thomas  Ac|iiinas  glorifies  the 
st6r>'  of  St,  Francis,  and  St.  Bonaventura  that 
of  St.  Dominic,  Linger  a  little,  if  you  will,  over 
the  Fifteenth,  where  the  gleaming  spirit  of  Dante's 
crusading  ancestor  Cacciagnida  Vuir&t^  from  amid 
a  constellation  of  tlic  Cross,  and  bc^ns  pro- 
phetic discourse  which  you  may  gravely  yet 
gladly  follow  farther  than  the  ("anto  takes  it. 
Read  in  the  Eighteentii  how  holy  Iights>  form- 
ing themselves  into  letters,  spell  the  words  *'Diii- 
gitc  justitiam,  qui  judicatis  tcrram/'  (Tx>vc 
righteousness,  yc  that  he  judges  of  the  eartli),^ 
and  how  the  last  letter  M  lingers,  and  changing 
its  points  into  wings  takes  the  form  of  an  im- 
perial eagle,  which  proceeds  to  tell  us  ahoiit  the 
Divine  justice  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Then^^ 
read  tlie  Thirtietli,  where,  having  brought  her 
lover  to  the  threshold  of  (lod's  presence>  Beabice 
suddenly  resumes  her  heavenly  seat,  at  one*  lov- 
ingly with  Dante  still,  yet,  as  always  and  forever, y^ 
transccndently  above  him>  Marvel,  with  Henry 
Adams,  over  the  Invocation  to  Ite  Blessed  Virgin 
which  hegins  tlie  Thirty-Third  and  final  Canto; 
and  follow  to  itA  uttermost  height  the  ecstjuiy  for- 
ever rising  up  towards  the  iiieifable  infinitude  of 
God.» 

'  Wjadom  ct  Solomon  1:  I.  In  th#  Aiithoriiivd  VmJDB  of  \hf  Kngliah 
Biblv  ili»  bimk  i>  Md  npocrvphal. 

^Prorwor  Gnndi^rDt'*  ItafuUtioa  of  P«r.,  XXXHI,  H-tU,  b  bii 
DunTc  (379  fi),  luiuum^l^  rcproducm  h*>\L  the  mouimK  cuul  ikv  Hlrucliirc 
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From  the  perplexities  and  pitfaUs  of  Earth, 
down  througli  the  depths  of  Hell,  up  the  steeps  of 
Purgatory,  the  love  of  Beatrice,  responsive  to 
the  love  of  her  lover,  has  draira  him  into  the  full 
and  glorious  presence  of 

L'Amor  che  muove  il  sole  e  I'altre  st«Ue. 

(The  Love  that  movea  the  sun  and  all  the  fftars.) 

There,  inquiring  no  more  about  the  inysteri<>a 
and  the  truths  treasured  for  us  in  his  hundred 
cantos,  wc  may  leave  him  now,  as  he  leaves  us, 
assured  that,  whatever  else,  he  has  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  his  lady*  made  when,  long  after  the 
graceful  sonnet  about  the  enchanted  boat,  he 
closed  the  studied  pages  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
His  life  spared,  through  twenty  years  of  earthlv 
troubles,  he  has  written  of  her  what  no  man  else 
ever  wrote  of  any  woman* 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


Three  times  before — when  we  passed  on  from 
tlie  traditioDfi  of  Greece,  from  those  of  Rome,  and 
from  those  of  Christendom — we  paused  to  sum- 
marise, if  we  could,  what  each  had  added  to  the 
traditions  of  European  literature.  We  are  come 
now  to  a  point  where  we  should  make  another 
pause.  Though  no  such  points  as  we  here  have 
in  mind  can  be  uudisputedly  fixed,  there  eaa 
be  little  doubt  that  the  centuries  since  IStK), 
as  distinguished  from  those  before*  have  been 
marked  by  qualities  which  we  (eel  not  mediicval 
or  antique  but  modem.  Thus,  in  any  sudi  scheme 
A3  ours*  they  seem  to  need  separate  consideration 
by  themselves.  To  this  we  are  not  yet  quite  ready 
to  proceed.  Clearly,  Uiough,  before  doing  so, 
we  should  briefly  summarise,  if  we  can.  the  tradi- 
tions added  by  the  mediaeval  centuries— betwcea 
1000  and  1300— to  the  heritage  of  their  future  and 
of  our  own  as  well. 

The  moment  we  try  to  do  so,  we  shall  find  our^ 
selves  recurring  to  the  Divine  Comedy;  for  the 
task  we  are  attempting  is  precisely  thai  which 
it  not  only  attempted  but  came  marvellously 
near  achieving.  Throughout,  it  strives,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  year  1300,  to  systematise  all 
things,  giving  each  its  place  in  the  universe  of 
God,  and  therefore  the  place  finally  to  be  recog- 
nised as  right  and  true. 
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Among  the   things  thus  placed,    implicitly'  or 
clearly,  none  are  more  evident  than   the  new  lit- 
erary traditions  which  had  then  been  accumulat- 
ing for  three  hundred  years.     In  one   mood,  wt 
may  hold  the  Divine  Comedy  to  t>e  the  eulmina- 
tion  of  troubadour  poetry^  raising  human  love  to 
a  height  where  it  becomes  not  Platonic  but  divine: 
in  another  we  may  find  the  great  poem  a  transla^ 
tion  Into  enduringly  beautiful  terms  of  such  theo- 
logic  philosophy  as  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Clearly,  too,  it  could  never  have  reached  its  actual 
form  or  substance  without  every  literary'  influenn? 
at  which  we  have  glanced  since  the  Song  of  Roland 
showed  Europe  emerging  from   the  ages    we   now 
call  dark.     You  can  find  in  it  some  trace  of  everj" 
phase  of  reawakened   lyric — Latin,    French,    Pro- 
vencal, and  Italian:    you  can  find  in  it^  hs  wdl, 
traces  of  the  Golden  Legend,  of  the  Koiuance  of 
Reynard,  and  more  still  of  the  Romance  of   the 
Rose;    of  Fables,  too,  and  of  Satire,  and  of  the 
Allegory  which  it  crowns;    and  behind    them   all 
hovers  the  legendary  substance  of  Romantic  stoiy 
— the  Matter  of  France,  of  Britain,  and  of  Rome 
the  Great.    All  this  is  as  present  as  are  the  figures 
of  the  dead  whom  Dante  had  known  alive  and 
finds  again  in  Hell,  in  Purgatory,  or  in  Paradise. 
And   farther  back,  and  therefore  more  dim,   are 
the  traditions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  intervening  be- 
tween the  decline  of  Rome  and  the  awakening  of 
Europe  into  its  Crusading  life.     Behind  all  these 
is  the  wondrous  time  when,  almost  together   in 
the  perspective  of  thirteen  centuries.  Empire  and 
Church   arose,  to  govern   the   temporal  and   the 
spiritual  affairs  of  men.     Those  days  brought  into 
being  the  classical  literature  of  Augustan  Rome, 
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Farther  ofT  still  is  the  earlier  literature  and  tmdi' 
tion  of  Rome,  set  forth  in  the  Latin  language 
which  men  have  never  quite  ceased  to  read. 
Intermingled  with  this  are  two  other  and  older 
phases  of  literature  and  of  tradition — that  of  Eu- 
ropean Greece  and  that  of  the  Asian  Hebrews, 
But  except  as  they  had  been  translated  into  Latin 
these  could  be  known  to  Dante  only  by  hearsay. 
For  in  his  time  the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
Greek  were  strange  to  Western  Europe, 

Even  so  hasty  a  retrospect  as  this  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  I>ivine  Comedy  implies,  with 
various  degrees  of  certainty  and  precision^  almost 
evcrj'thing  on  which  we  have  touched  since  we 
first  began  to  collect  the  traditions  of  European 
literature  from  among  the  reUcs  of  prehistoric 
Greece.  Our  question  now  is  how  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Dante — the  most  pow- 
erful which  grew  to  maturity  during  the  Thir- 
teenth Century. 

To  give  any  detailed  answer  is  beyond  both  our 
power  and  our  scope.  A  single  suggestion  of  one 
phase  of  the  answer  must  suffice  us  here.  As  fer- 
vent in  faith  as  he  was  potent  in  reason,  he  held 
that,  whatever  the  bewildering  circumstance  of 
this  mutable  earthly  Hfe,  there  is  beyond  it  an 
ideal  universe  where  the  majestic  body  of  Divine 
order  is  animated  and  made  to  live  and  to  move 
by  the  forever  radiant  spirit  of  Divine  love.  Here 
Empire,  temporal  and  spiritual,  serenely  and 
courteously  prevails;  here  is  no  conflict  between 
the  truth  as  revealed  by  faith  and  the  truth  as 
perceived  by  reason;  here,  in  a  system  essen- 
tially righteous,  everything  has  its  rightful  place- 
Acknowledge  this,  and  our  task  of  thinking  to- 
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gether  the  confusions  will  grow  lighter,  like  the 
ascent  of  Purgatoiy,  with  each  courageous  and 
faithful  effort.  For  eveiy  effort  brings  us  more 
nearly  back  to  humanly  forfeited  acceptance  of 
Divine  authority,  to  miraculous  harmony  wth 
the  finally  righteous  Will  of  God;   and 

In  la  Sua  voluntade  h  nostra  pace.* 
(In  His  mil  is  our  peace.] 

Here  we  shall  do  well  to  stop,  and,  if  we  may, 
to  ponder  on  this  mood  until  we  come  not  to  under- 
stand but  deeply  to  feel  it  Our  habit  nowadays 
is  to  think  of  things  as  right  or  wrongs  true  or 
false.  If  we  yield  to  it  now,  we  shall  go  astray — 
and  incidentally  discover  a  number  of  det&ils, 
historic,  scientific,  and  whatever  elae,  conceming 
which  Dante  was  no  doubt  vet>'  much  at  fault. 
Neglect  these  for  the  while.  Try  only  to  feel  as 
he  felt.  In  the  sunset  of  the  Middle  Ages,  When 
you  begin  to  feel  so,  you  will  know  more  tlian 
words  can  tell  you  of  the  world  from  which  our 
own  world  has  emerged  into  what  for  the  while 
we  call  modernity. 

iP&r.,  nl.  B£;q/,p.601. 


BIBLIOGTlAPinCAL  ST;GGESTIO>ra 

'Hieae  necesMJtly  alight  rDemoruidn,  C4>n6fied  to  boulu  puil}' 
ft<^(^enible  in  tfir  Eagliah  languogr.  attempt  only  very  M<?aGrAll]r 
lo  gii'itU'.  Ihcwte  who  wish  in  rr-iiil  JurtJipr  ahoiit  maltcn  tiiurlifil  an. 
Works  rt'forrvd  to  m  the  text,  or  ratriitioned  elwwh^Pi*  m  the 
kibtiogmphjcal  not«a,  will  be  mfljtvtcd  ouly  l^  the  autUi^ir'a  uimk 
and  the  papc  of  rc'fereii:reH 

Whea  traimUtioiLf  «xUt  in  ttny  of  th«  Icmr  prmcipal  coJleetknu, 
they  wHl  be  IndicAtcd  by  the  foUowLng  slgtis: 

(B)  sr  Buhu  LibrttHea  (genvrally  prelly  lil«!ml  ftod  by  no  meuu 

T«cent)i 
(£)  •  £verytaaa'9   library   (iiieJudcfl   many  staodord   t»n»- 

lutiuxu^ : 
(D—  Loeb  Classical  Library  (origin^]  U-xt  and  traiLalatioa. 

ftide  by  Hiih.-); 
(^»  Temple  ScHea  (high  Uterary  t^uality). 

INTHODUCTION 

o.  For  ^«nCTiLl  rvicroii^  throughout,  a  fltandard  onryelopcedia, 
cuch  M  thi?  Enc^chpadia  Britanni'yi.  will  be  fuuiid  invatuable, 
MuaI  ouiitain  li^^ful  bibllo^raphii'iJ  iiiites.  Tlie  DiiUiimarj/  tif  Savirt. 
appended  to  the  Crntury  Oiftumoiy.  a  a  L^>mpiet  and  KentfratL> 
Accurate  oac-volume  encyolopa^ka:  the  lost  editii>ii  coatoias  tut' 
ful.  though  summary,  chronologic  tables. 

Amoin^  oonvenient  bjvkhs  on  generoJ  history  may  ho  mMitlannJ 
A.  J.  GaaWT,  A  BiM^try  oj  Euntpr  (helpful  short  blblioffrapbic  uotcs), 
lfrlT>  and  €.  FlMtnrL.  The  Epitome  of  Univcrmil  Riatory  (chrviiu- 
logie  ouMiat^),  tronsLited  from  the  German  by  TiUmghwl.  revised 
ed.  IDIfi. 

Amoug  hi»torical  atlmea  may  be  menluraed  W.  It.  Sfl&PiiBKt>. 
SfMoriatl  AiLu.  iBll;  and  Raurat  Mitth.  Hammond'r  Nnff  Hiv- 
Ajt^coJ  AOiM  /or  Sludf'nis,  1913. 

Gifnvenieiit  summary  bo>jka  oi\  the  Fine  Arta  are  S-  Reinacii. 
AfriUo^  An  iUwitralM  Mantttd  of  tht  Hiftftty  cj  Art  throtighaut  thf 
Agca.  tranatated  from  the  Frcnoh,  new  ed,i  IHIT;  iknd  S.  F.  Kiic- 
&\Ui  and  G.  Uh  EiiGELL,  A  Rittxrrji  o}  Archii^tAn.  1916- 

b.  For  genrral  refereiiCL-  crjncerniufj  cIajuh^uI  antiquity,  includ- 
ing both  Gr««fe  and  Home  (JtfKibs  I  and  III.  the  folhiMing  books 
will  be  found  ujcfid;  A.  0.  ^zxtrEOr,  A  Duttoaarj/  of  CloiiUal 
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AtUiquititj,  e*l  U.  N^LtintiiLr  iiid  J.  E.  Suiidys,  1891.  H,  B,  Wal- 
ters, A  Cliijiti^  Ihrfitmary,  1^16:  M.  CoLt^tGNoK,  A  M^^iml  ff 
Mytfuiitiffy,  tnutfilaUd  iroia  the  Fr«n^h.  IH»W;  K  W.  HalL  (lot, 
pv«(  385)^  J.  H.  Dn£A£TED,  AtririU  TimtJt,  A  Hilary  </  ^  Barif 
World,  191ft:  Anil  essajs  hy  varii.nit  huirls  in  En^ish  lAtrratmrt  mtd 
the  Ciaaaiet,  G.  S.  Gordon  cd..  lOW. 

Anjonff  moic  sp^uaJ  worki  niAy  br  ui»ktkio<iit  H.  M.  PusTd. 
DK  CoriiANtiCa,  Tjft/  <4n/'f'*Tif  r%,  tnuiidAlrH  fmm  ili^  PrenHi. 
Ifi7»;  ttmJ  VV,  W.  KawLE:^,  7'^  CJy  ^^fofi-  <■/  lAc  C^fwjfcv  aiW  A^vwiu. 

BOOK  I 

TnE  TttimrtovH  or  GraucTB 

For  g«nen]  iaforauition  c<»noernmg  aII  Uiiug*  Grv^ck*  Uip  beat 
ainfflc  b*»k  is  L,  ^^bidj-ey  fd..  ,1  Cmnpaniitn  Jo  Orry*  Siudirs^  IJW*. 

Convvnjvnt  fihorl  bookg  on  Grc^k  tnAtt^r^  nrv  J,  B,  Utmr,  A 
HutoTU  of  Orww  to  tha  Daith  of  AUjraiUfT,  WM.  F.  B.  TaK^ELU 
A  iiUtary  of  GrrfM  An,  ID<*8:  J.  C  SroHAKT,  THji  GLtry  that  ««# 
Qrete&  (good  photograptkA)^  lUll:  ixnd  E.  A.  G^aiiNSB  (tcact.  p^t 
Ul  n.). 

All/  itmidArd  plilinn  iif  origuud  Gnvk  t^iti.  mirb  am  thst  of 
the  Clarmdon  Vtvas.  wiU  9er%v  genenU  puTpoiea.  F.  N-  K.  P«M!TS^ 
ErtglUh  TrawilatumJi  /r<rm  the  Gr^i^Ic.  IUIB>  eivea  ft  fairiy  o3ci]plctc 
liAt  of  avKtljiljlr  tntHHlHliiinit.  Sbiirt  <i|i0C'iTiLf'im  tntfi»lttt^  fmm 
tbf  priTicipu]  »iithi>rs  and  o^iroiii>U>gicjdlv  arraTLg«vl  may  be  fouDii 
ID  J.  M.  WniOHT)  MiuicrpUi^s  of  Greek  LUeraturf,  1903. 

Atiiuns  compact  bi&turitrs  uf  Gn.'^k  litLTaturc  arr  It,  C.  Jntti. 
J*  Uiitary  of  Crffk  Litnature.  1881;  ni;d  Gilbert  Mchrat,  A 
Slutory  ttf  Amrurni  iirrek  Lit^ralnre^  1008.  Among  nkott  spcouJ 
wurkfl  m&y  be  mcntiojinl  J.  A.  Stuondb.  Siudiea  u^  the  Grrrk  Frwta^ 
?  voU-.  1875;  S,  H.  Butcher.  5i7m«  A^jvctt  <f  Gntk  Gfniiu.  1893: 
WaltKu  FATEEt.  GiVTib&'luJiri,  1805,  new  «]..  1011;  and  J.  W,  Ma<n 
KAii..  Z^uiri  <rrt  Grerk  Poetry.  1»09>  id  vd..  Ifill  (tnt.  pa|:e  sa). 

For  furthw  T«f0vnc*>.  Ihe  lists  Apj^ndert  to  K.  Capp*.  From 
Homtr  O  Theocriiiu,  IMI;  and  to  W.  C.  Lawtow.  lntri>d>4etion  to 
Gr^Jt  CloMical  LiUrtdura,  IDDd,  will  be  found  tucfuL 

Cbaptvb  L    To  500  B&PORB  Cbacbt 

I.      HIBTOIUCAL  TRADfTIONft 

Among  interesting  bivjltH  r.-nni'cn»i»ff  X)\^  [>H|fiiM  of  Grewre  mrt 
W-  RriKJEw*T,  The  Earti,  Ag«  </  i}f<*i-4.  IftOI:  T,  D.  ScncouiL, 
Li/ff  m  J^  Uoirwric  Age,  1907;  and  Jamcb  BaiksBi  7A«  Sca^Kiawt  qf 
CrHt,  IdlO. 
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U.      UOUEH 

Among  standard  tronatutiijtis,  moally  mi^ationoil  in  {he  tcKt> 
are  G&tritQfi  Chai-uak  (rhymcfJ).  at  Quecix  E)iuhcth^»  tiiac  m 
(T):  Ai-EX*vDaiR  Pope  (fhjmed).  IBtb  Cealury,  in  (B):  Wir.ixui 
CowpKn  (btoiik  v^rac).  ISIh  Century,  in  (B)  and  Ihe  Odyssey  in 
IE);  Wh  C.  BrtiANr(blaJikvfrw>.  lOtU  Century*  Amrritan.  Among 
■pparaT*  trafislHli<jrw  are,  c>f  ihe  Zi/atf.-  Lord  Dtcrbt  (Wank  vrrst), 
10th  Century,  in  {£);  and  A,  L.ind>  W.  Lea?,  and  E.  Mv&na 
(protc).  IS8S;  ^r  the  Odfs^fa:  S.  H.  DoTCBEft  and  A.  LxMa  (prtMc)* 
1S79:  and  G.  R  Pxlvj^  (prow).  1891. 

Anjpiig  intereKtJUg  bixiks  of  tx^mmenl  are  R-  C  JBBe>  An  (n- 
tttjiivtctwn  ti?  iht  ItUul  atsd  Qdyssny,  1S90:  U&nrt  BnowNE.  ftajiil- 
bitok  nj  ffftmrrir  Srutfi/.  \&05:  Gn.BEnT  MnnRAr,  The  tti^  nf  lA/ 
(ireeie  Uptc.  1W(I7.  «d  cd.  revised  and  eiilargc<l,  lOll;  A.  LawO. 
Uomer  atut  the  Epic.  1883i  lUid  MattiibW  Alt^C)U>t  On  TrAnsUU' 
ing  HoJiicr.  laTS,  hi  [E). 

111.      THE  tOaT   Srica  AXP  BE5I0D 

Pur  A  K'rtril  transUition.  «ce  A,  W,  Mau,  Httiod^  )IK)8^  alao  Iraos' 
latod  in  (B)  And  (LJ. 

[V.      LTKM:   FOITtiT 

For  ojllFctions  of  Lyrics  iu  Grerkt  willi  Dultf:!»  and  a  f^uide  Lr> 
sramion.  fit*  G.  S,  Fahneu-,  r?TWjfe  ti/ri?  FoMry,  ISftl:  and  H.  W. 
SuTTU,  CmA;  Jfcifi^  Porfff,  IDOO. 

Aniuii^  ti/Uivted  Lruuatuliuiu  is  FtiAiVCEs  Buooka.  7*^  OnffJc 
Lynp  Pocia  (ppoae,  parallel  terta).  1800,  Tlie  frflriHljiU.in  by  ^V. 
R.  Patov  of  The  GrwJt  AntkoUtgs/^  in  (L)  £  voIhh,  should  aUo  be 
kc^pl  in  mind. 

Among  gorxl  individujil  franjiUtJcina  will  )ic  found: 
Alc^us:  J^  S,  KAuSY't^MiTiL,  The  Sotigt  f^  Atcicua  (vcr»rt  piirailcl 

S4PPHO:    H-   T-   WfarTov.  iyafjihA^  A   Mmtnir  fiitd  Traruiatifm 

(pfoae,  panUld  IcxU)*  18ST.  |eec  t^t,  page  S8). 
AffACftDDN:  T-  Stahx^t,  jlmttn'wn  (vcrac.  and  ia  «d-  A.  IL  Oullcn, 

paritllcl  textn).  taf»3. 
FnnuB;    K.  Mnme.  P/"nJor  (ppoae).  )H»3;  j\I«o  trftn«Utcd  in  (B) 

oud  (L)>     For  comuie^uL  on  Pindar,  see  F,  D.  Morlrc.  Pindar. 

1ft79;  and  R,  W.  Tikhkl.  Ftndar  [in  EtaajfR  in  Gr^k  lAtfra- 

Chaptbr  II-  The  Fifth  Cbnturi  BcroRt  Cusm 

r-      DIBTOBJCAL  TftAlJlTtONft 
The  modt  usual  anc^ient  auttontiis  are  tlie  Hi^tofin  of  fLouoiXV- 
TCB  (inffa>  page  Q'tX))  and  of  TitDcroiDiM  (infra,  pagn  &iO)  [HirU 
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of  Xbt^opqon's  ffelienica  (iafra,  page  SSI)  and  PlATTAB/ca'a  IJ*ei 
(infra,  page  0«4), 

Among  modern  books  an*  W.  W,  Llotd,  TA0  ^pv  qf  Pej-iHa,  t 
Tola.,  1B73;  A.  J.  Gsan^.  (Jtmcv  tn  t^  Age  of  PcrieUt  (with  bibUoft- 
raph/).  1914;  and  T.  R.  Gum».  front  Pmc^  to  PAiifip,  1917. 

A  OQoqilHe  VCTW  trftnfllftLuin  tuAy  be  Fdudi)  in  K-  H.  Pi-ovfTvi. 
JkAfto,  Tragedies  ar^  FragnentSt  1868,  nev  ed.,  1001;  /Vcnif' 
<A«u«  Bound.  With  parallel  Uib,  is  in  (T);  and  the  Trii^ctli^s  will 
be  found  in  (R)  and  in  (B)  (vcrae  and  prose).  Among  important 
tr«iutat.Loii4  of  BmgLc  plu^A  (see  text,  page  55)  arc  EusabBTB 
BARBErr  Boownco,  PtovkUkus  Bound  (venc);  Roo£bt  Baaw- 
INO,  AgaoLeisimm  (/prse);  jmcl  E.  Pltzggsaui,  ff  ^nu^nnon  (v(*™e). 

For  oommetLt,  »«e  Levtb  CxuPBIiUr,  ^  Guiffe  fo  Gretk  Tra^edf 
for  Engtuh  Headert,  1801;  Aud  W,  RooiWAT,  TAtf  Or^uu  </ 
Trugedy,  I&IO. 

m.    soPHocus 

There  are  good  complete  tranalaLioiw  hy  E_  H.  Pi-mfprnM 
SophocUs  (verae),  1865,  new  cd.,  1900;  R.  C,  JsBB,  TA*  T'm^ffeiMff 
(>f  Sophoci^  (prose),  1004;  and  George  Youno  (vcrac),  in  (E)- 
There  are  alsii  complete  traoslalioiu  in  (3)  and  (L).  Among  good 
tran.slaiions  of  single  plays  may  be  mentioned  Gtiaert  Murkat, 
(£Ui>it9,  5tn^  cf  r/»bej(vQne),  leil;  and  R.  C  Thevsi,tan.  4jaf 
(yerfic).  1919. 

For  romment.  see  L.  Caufbbus  SfypkncUM,  ISSO;  &nd  R.  Y, 
TtbrxLp  Sophoek*  (in  Etaa^a  in  Greek  LUanUure),  1909. 

IV.       HSBODOTU8 

The  most  readable  translation  is  Gbobok  RawlinsoNp  HerodaiuM 
(text,  page  77)  in  (E),  and  in  2  vols-  with  interestiag  notea  (1807). 
There  is  aUo  a  translation  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see  J.  B.  Bubt  (text,  page  75), 


T.      THnCTQIDBa 


The  bett  transTation  (text,  page  83  r.)  is  B.  Jowktt>  Thttepdidvt, 
%  vols.*  1681,  The  translation  by  Richabd  CsAwi^n'  ia  in  (E) 
and  (T). 

For  conunent,  aee  J,  B.  Bitbt  (text,  page  lb)* 


TI.      BUBIPIDIS 


There  is  a  complete  tranalation  by  A.  S.  Wat  (text,  page  80  nSj 
ID  (L),  There  ore  also  complete  translations  tn  (B)  and  in  (E).  Gii^ 
BKBT  MimitAT  has  tran^ted  many  of  the  playa  in  vcrae  tA  poetic 
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merit  (tcstt.  poigea  89^0 — itrc*  of  llieae  may  be  found  in  bii  Eunp- 
itlet,  1912.  Sec  <U*o  Ihe  lr&ii«lattotiii  by  &oaERT  BnowxtNO  ol 
Hmtdr^  (vera*-),  in  AHMophanr^'  Apohj/jf.  mni  of  Aici:itU  (vit*j>. 

For  comincat,  sec  W,  B.  Downd^  Euripides,  1972;  P.  DsciLUiMSp 
E\iri]ndM  otu^  the  Spirit  of  hi»  Dmmtu.  IS93,  tnuiBlaterl  fram  the 
French  (ftbout  190(1)^  and  Gilbebt  HiimftATp  Eunptdet  end  kit 
Age,  IfilS. 

^lere  ui  a  very  careful  Uatisl&tioti  of  all  the  pla5'>  wiUi  panllQ] 
tetla  Kiid  eibaiisttvr  tiotri,  by  B.  B.  Roghub,  The  Comrdira  vf  Ari4~ 
ktphanft^  (t  vols,,  1!K»"  (thU  vork  b*gaQ  more  Ihnii  fifty  yean  agol; 
all  the  plays  are  aW  lr»iislnt''<!  in  (B).  AiUoliJC  K"*>'I  trftn^ULicma 
of  inriividiial  plaja  are  J,  H,  Fkk^i^c,  The  Arhantiinv  nwf  Thrvr 
Othvr  Flays  {Tht-  Knxghit,  The  Birds,  and  The  f'rvjM)  in  vppie,  «kHy 
loth  Ccmtury,  rrpnaUd  in  (E);  nrtd  GiUisat  UtHLRAr,  T^  /^rofj 
(vcne).  101S  (t^l.  pagra  dd,  100,  iiiid  103). 

For  coiameot,  see  W.  L.  CouJNB,  -In^topftflW,  187*;  F.  M. 
Co&HPORt)|  rA«  Ongm  of  AUU  Coittadf/,  ISH;  and  Gu-BsnT  Mttr- 
HXJ,AriMophaTteMand^  War  Fartjf.  191d<uf  pfcscnt  c<>ntfni|HjnLC> 
intocat). 

CsArrEK  fTT.   The  Pourth  dnruHT  BBn>iEii  Chhibt 

I.       IDHTORICAI*   TftADmONS 

Th«  mmt  nsna]  anri^nt  authorities  are  Xcnophoh  (infTTi):  A& 
ftiAN,  in  (B):  and  Plctjuvh  (liifni.  pagi?  6<i4). 

Good  modera  booka  arc  C-  Sxnket.  Spartan  <tnd  Theban  Sn- 
prtmacits,  1880;   aud  B.  I.  Whicbuh,  Almonds  the  Gnat,  1900- 

iL    xnroraoor 

For  conpl^  tranfllations.  wc  K.  J,  Daktkb.  The  Werfta  of  Xena- 
phon,  \  vols.,  iey7  lof  which  the  Ci/rtrpipdM  a  rcprintfti  m  £E)1; 
and  (B)  m  S  vols.  The  ffeUi:nka^  and  CjfroptFdia..  AnahturtM, 
and  ^^prmum,  arc  ia  (L).  7'Af^  Mtnioral/Uia  oj  Soor^Ut  u  in  (EJ 
and  in  <T), 

For  commoLt.  ace  J.  B.  Bust  (text,  page  7A). 

The  complete  trarulation  of  B,  Jownrr,  The  Dialogues  <^  PhiOt 
$  voIb..  1871.  is  alnioat  an  En^jliflh  classic.  Tlicre  arc  also  com- 
plet*  tfanslotioni  in  (B)  and  (E),  anrj  BelcctJona  in  (L),  See,  too, 
J,  L.  Datieb  and  I),  J.  VAraTfAjj,  Thg  JUpuUic  c}  Picto^  wiUi  an 
aoalj'ftia  and  notes,  i!d  cd.,  18^8. 
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For  romment,  floe  G.  Ghotb,  PItito  crtd  fhf  ath^r  Cimipanitmi  tf 
Socraiet,  4  vob.,  1865:  WalTCR  PATCft.  Pl^tio  and  Pl^tanirm  C«^ 
tlietic  comment).  lS9d;  and  J.  A.  SrEWAitT.  Th^  Myih*  of  PU±l 
ims.  Plato's  Dodrinr  of  Id4a*.l9&a.  ^(fi  PLiUmijm  inEnglMPo^ 
(ia  EnstUk  LUcraiufe  and  the  C/cwaicjr),  191«, 

There  is  a  complete  Lranslatlou  of  Ihe  Orotioru  by  C  R.  Ke^skkut 
in  (B),  *  vols,    Seiected  Ora/iont  may  be  found  in  (E). 

For  comiDGnt,  acc  S*  H.  Burciuut  (text,  p&ges  185-127),  Dnnoi< 
lAcfuu,  1882. 

T.      AmBTOTLB 

Tbcre  [a  a  complete  traoAlalloD  by  several  hADds.  The  ITorlv  aT 
^ririoiiff.  J.  A,  Smith  and  W,  D,  'Rosa,  editors.  0  vols,,  I910-IP15, 
See  also  a  general  trannlalioo  in  (B),  The  Nicomach^an  Ediia 
aad  tiie  Poiitic^  are  in  (E).  Among  Rood  individu^  tranalAUonA 
are  S.  H.  BuTTHGH.  The  PorJies  (in  Aristotle's  Theory  t^  Poetry  «ni 
FiTie  ,4 rtj— parallel  tcKt  and  notf^).  IS95;  B,  JowBTT,  Thfi  Politic* 
of  AnafijUe,  wiUi  inlrotJuclioa,  analyaia.  etc-,  t  voU.,  1885  (for  lJ»e 
translaliion  alone,  see  ed^  of  H.  W.  C-  Davis,  1905);  and  R.  C.  Jbbb, 
T/ie  RJidarie  of  AratoOe,  1009,  _ 

For  gcnen^  comment,  sec  G.  GaoTE.  ArUtoUe,  9    vdls.^   1S72:    ■ 
and  A.  Grant  (test,  po^  1*8  n.}-    Speriol  comment  roAy  he  found 
in  A.  GRA>n,  The  Etkic»  of  AriatiitU,  vol.  I,  LS74;  E.  Zci^mt,  Arv- 
iotlc  arid  the  Earlier  Peripaittics,  translated  from  the  German,  1097; 
and  S.  H.  Diftcuer  (supra), 

Tl.      THBOPHOAaTlTB;    UBHAND&B 

For  translationa  of  Theophrastob,  see  R.  C,  Jebb>  The  Charac- 
ters of  Theopkrasius  (parallel  texts),  1870,  new  ed.,  J^  K.  Sandys, 
1009;  and  J.  Hbalet,  Charadcrs,  in  (T),  HU  Enquiry  irUo  PianU 
13  translated  in  (L),  !  vols. 

For  tranalations  of  McyAyDER*  see  (anonymous)  The  hat^ 
Diecovered  Fragments  of  Menamier,  9d  ed.,  1900.  For  conimeat,  ace 
J.  C.  CoLUNS,  MenaTider  (in  Esmt/B  and  Studies),  1895> 

Cbapteh  IV.    Frou  300  B.  C-  to  the  Rohan  Conquest 
OF  Greece  (140  B.  C.) 

I.      HiarOBICAl.  TRADtnOHS 

Convenient  books  are  J,  P.  Mahapft,  Owek  Life  and  Thtfu^fht 
from  the  Affe  of  AU^ander  to  the  Roman  C<mquest,  1887,  The  Progress 
of  HffUenism  in  Aiexande/a  Empire  (Ieeture9)>  1905,  and  A  History 
qf  Eg^  under  the  Ptoiernaic  Dynasty  (vol.  IV  of  a  fl  vol,  history  of 
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Egypt,  yr.  M.  F.  Priti'?  «].).  18W,  THrr*  h  a  good  «koMi  in  th« 
lost  Uiivo  chapten  of  W.  $.  FfiiK^CHOV,  <?twA  Impfrialigm  (loHurrs]> 
1913. 

D.      THROTRtTIII 

MatTIIKw  A«VQi.o"ft  IntJinldli'.Ji  trt  llie  IJlli  M>1  tti  ii|xiki:ii  of 
In  the  t'>]tt,  pugt  t4A-  Tfu-n-  in  a  ginl  gf^nern]  tnuiftlaTi^w  hy  A. 
LakC>  7Af<KTrifu9  ttofi  and  At'juflhu*  (prose),  1S80.  In  (B)  there  U 
both  a  profic  and  ■  mdricol  vcrnion. 

Tlicre  is  romtneut  in  W,  S.  L*\nc.H,  Thn  IdyU  of  Thforriiu*.  IMS, 

BOOK  n 

TnE  TnADrrtoxfi  or  Romb 
For  p^mcral  rcfcrmcr:  concern in)t  clossioAl  ftntiqiiity.  which  in- 

For  gefier&l  lQfi>raia1ii>n  i»nc^nting  aJI  tkiiign  Rjiman.  T]ii»  bfwt 
Biruclc  hooV  is  J>  E.  SAN~ors>.  od,  .i  Compont'tin  to  lAxtin  ^titdie^.  19L0h 
Ancrtlier  goul  biuk  is  WiLUUl  HAUiuy,  ^  Ataniuil  iff  Roman 
Antiqtiilirt,  lUOl,  Compncl  booka  on  Roman  Ui&Ior^'  an*  H.  P. 
Feeuiaii,  Oidiini^a  of  Hanian  Hitlofj/.  101)1;  G.  PEnninto  nml  C. 
B^nBjv^ALUj.  A  Sfoiri  UUionj  oj  Jli>inr.  lranatikt<.tj  froui  tlii?  lUJiui, 
%  vnls-,  191'i  [in lentil in^j^  hut  ^torriPlimfH  rx'her  PDnjprtMml):  J,  C, 
Stobaht,  The  Gfftu'lfHr  tfnU  tetu  Rome.   101*  Ijfood  photoRraphfl), 

For  ori^liml  I^itm  t<'iLa  any  ^Undjinl  i-<|jtii»t.  ^4ir|i  ua  tliat  of 
the  Clarendon  FrPB*.  will  spn'e  general  puq>€M«i.  la  ,1.  P.  F^mt- 
OATB,  Cur/TiM  Forfarum  R^tuiiumtin,  2  vul^t.,  IPOA,  mfty  be  found. 
chruuDlo^iLally  Arfuiguil.  uU  oIusslojU  Lutm  pwtry  trxn-pl  Lht?  dnrnu. 

Short  sp«oinipiiJi  trutislated  from  Ihp  printnjul  aiilhon,  anij  ehron- 
ologicdly  jUTOJigod.  may  be  found  in  J^  E.  Laino.  «fL  AtosUr^iecn 
qf  Latin  liUfotUft.  Ift03, 

Among  f^mp&ct  htsLoriM  tif  Lfttin  lih'ratnrc  An>  J.  W.  M^rKAli^ 
Zofm  Li/fTOiurv,  1805;  und  A£-  8.  DihiacALJi*  HtMorj/  of  LoHn  Ut^n- 
iure,  WIS. 

For  further  reference  liati,  s'v  J.  W.  DiiiT.  A  Literary  tiixtary  qf 
Romj,  tfjOfi;    arid  W.  C.  LawTon,  IiJnduelton  Ut  Latiii  Clt^ncal 


CuAPTBS  I,   To  10(1  Bkfohb  Cbrtst 

I.       &1BTORICAL    TRADmr>NH 

A  flAiidBrd  modem  work  La  ititl  T.  MoAiUABN.  Th*  BuUvry  <f 
Romt.  IfU-l-lS^O.traiiAlAtcd  frwo  the  Gtmmn  in  (E),-l  vds.:  M*0- 
AULAT'a  £aj/A  o/  Anr^nt  Rttmn  ihonld  be  rrmemhepcd, 

Aiaong  the  most  u^ual  uneicat  lUithoritieB  ore  FgLTViCA  iUixt, 
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pageal5^an']£7dn.HQ  fB);  LiVT  (mfra.  p&gc  697);  and  Pi^UTAfiC^ 
wliu,  tliougb  Jie  lived  much  later,  ia  most  approurlfttcly  tbted  htr^ 
(aee  tnt,  pae«  Itil). 

Of  Plctabch'b  Lif^  (T)  rcprmfa  the  original  North  tt«a«Utua 
(lfi70)  from  the  Preach;  aD<f  (E)  reprints  A-  Q.  CiAJiJt}fi*H  revuno 
of  the  flo-ca]le^  Dryd«n  translalion-  The  XJvw  ar«  also  traiuUtol 
in  (B)  and  {L},    Soroe  of  the  Lives  ftT«  b  T.  G.  Tucum,  Stderi  £t- 

Comifimt  triMj  he  ttnmA  tn  J.  Ddtden,  Th*  lAfe  cf  PfuiarrA,  r. 
ISgfl;  R.  W.  Emerbon,  mtrodurtioD  to  the  translAtioa  hy  W.  W, 
Gofxlwm  of  PJiiTorfA,  1871;  R.  W,  Ttrmu  fiutomi  (In  Eitoftim 
Greek  IMenUare),  190B>   and  PxaaiN  (text  page  161  a.). 

n.    UTAKARY  toaditionb:  plautus:  tkakicgk 

PtAmt^B  14  tranfitatfH)  by  Sib  Robebt  Atjaox,  Piautus,  10U; 
aad  al^o  iu  (B)  and  [L). 

Terevce  a  Iranglated  in  (B)  and  (L). 

There  ore  ctuipters  on  tbem  in  W.  Y.  S&U.AB,  The  RMHan  Pad* 
ej  ike  RepMk^  ISOI. 

Ck^ptxb  n.  Thb  Fraar  Cxntcbt  Befobs  Chbist 

The  tnoat  familiar  OJirient  authority  i»  PLDTAitCR^B  ZMtet  (attpr*). 
For  eventa  up  to  the  death  of  Cjcaar  in  44  B.  C,  oee  Mouubsm 

(supra,  pB>{e  028),  Amoog  other  good  hooka  ore  W-  W.  Fowuu. 
Social  Life  at  Rome  in  £A«  ^frff  of  Cicero,  1009,  and  Amian  Idea*  q/ 
IWty  tn  ?i*  LoiJ  CentuTy  before  the  Chrittian  Era  (leotur^a),  1914; 
and  A,  E,  P.  B<  WsiaAix,  TA^  £i/^  and  Tiiruso  of  CleopGtra,  1914. 

lliere  are  good  tranalatioru  by  Rooeb  L'Ebtkanob,  T'uQr'f 
QJ!c*t  (17th  Century)  in  (T);  by  E.  S.  SnucKBUBaH,  Thg  LeHert 
<4  Cxcero,  4  vots.,  1899;  and  hy  A.  P.  P&abodt*  Cioero*!  Tv^ctdtm 
Diipuiaiume,  1&B8.  There  ia  a  general  translation  in  (B),  and  aelec- 
tions  in  (E)  and  (L). 

C.  Mtddutton,  Hi^ory  of  ihe  Life  of  Cioero  (18th  Century)  ia 
an  English  clasatc.  Other  good  books  are  W,  Fobstth,  L^e  tf 
Marctit  TtiUiua  Cicero,  186S,  7th  American  ed.,  1006;  G.  BoieeiZB 
(text,  page  190);  and  J^  L.  Stbachan-Dayidbon,  Cicero  and  the 
FaU  of  the  Rornan  Republic.  1894. 

in.      C.BSAB 

There  are  translationa  of  the  OaUij;  War  and  of  the  Cmf  War 
in  (B)  and  (L),  and  of  the  Odiia  War  m  (E). 
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MoaniaETi's  &c^t^iiJuL  fnuprft.  pagi?  OUB)  a  «  briltmnt  but  not  bn- 
parti&l  pantrgyrlr.  N^lpotiOv^b  TIt*n  Hulnry  rf  Cfr^ar  (text,  po^ 
905)  tPftrulated  from  the  Frcoeh,  ISti5,  n^tniiu  a  <vrtam  intcr«t. 
Among  oilier  \fjoka  may  Ic  inentiuiii^l  W>  W.  Fowt.Bn,  JiUiug 
Ctrsar  arui  lltic  F'mrMifUinn  of  thf  Ruiiutn  /m^irrrW  SijJttrm,  Iftflt;  T. 
RiCB  HoLM^.  Cftmir'g  Can^uflH  of  Gaui.  t890«  id  lhI.h  Ifill:  And 
G.  FBaaCRo,  Julius  Caaar  (vol,  II  of  The  GrroCn^Jj  omJ  Dfciine  </ 
fCrirur,  fi  vtiU.)  tnhDAlnteil  fmm  the  Itftllan.  !f)07-15>atl,  whirh  givM 
■n  t^mod&stic  EDod«ni  view. 

IT.      IflTdUCTIinit 

Among  goivi  triinalalicnia  are  C  F.  JruiNwnf,  Titiu  lAitretiuji 
Canu  (vorsfl),  IH7^;  an<J  H-  A.  J.  Mtrwno.  Tili  LwfrHx  Can  Dtr 
Rerun  Sitlura  (prose),  4  vols.,  iSfl-l  (both  mrntiouwl  in  irxU  pa*(o 
?ll  Fi.).    Tlipre  are  hoTh  v*r*te  am!  prose  Tran^*lir>n*i  In  (B). 

For  <xinim«Qt«  tt^^  JoJi!<  Mabs/ov.  Luetrtiut  Efufartan  and  I'oM, 
t  Tola..  1007;  ftiid  G.  Saktataita.  k  TAtm  /^Ai£<wopAto(ir  /\)i4#. 
UIO. 

T,      CATULLUM 

Buitt«a  T.  MAftTDi'a  tranalAtion,  mcrttii>ai>ii  in  tevt*  page  !iI6  n» 
tbere  are  tronaletioni  in  (U)  afvd  (L). 

For  oommpnt,  scu  W,  S,  Lavdoh,  Tfir  Pntm»  «/  ra/jiifui.  IMf: 
H,  A.  MuNlwj.  Critinitnts  and  EluH*tatiimji  .>f  Ciituilia,  IBTO;  SnJ 
J,  Datiecs  CofuUttf,  r>f>ufiM  and  FrvptHiiu,  IS77. 

VI.    BALLmr 
There  19  a  trftoalation  ia  (B). 


There  arc  complete  trsrulations  in  (B),  (E),  an<l  (L),  Amoog 
good  translations  ma;  be  cifuLiomihI  T.  C.  Wili.umk.  The  Gporyien 
tmd  Efloffii^  oj  Virffil  ilext.  page  **8);  and  A.  S,  Wat,  Gjwj™ 
(rliymcd  heiametcra«  parolld  texts).  lOli- 

Amuiig  fllfl*t<]Arxl  IrttfialaliLiiis  of  the  .^'tetd  are  Jh  DitTDErf  (heroic 
cniipletfl.  17th  Century);  J.  Cooinglou  (verge),  IBOC:  Wii,ii*« 
MoRRTS  (vCTy  free  tranBlation  in  vcrscj,  1B76;  and  J,  W.  MActcAiL 
(prjw),  1908.  For  lie  traiisUliun  tjf  T.  C.  WiujawSv  sw  text. 
pDgi-&^4n,  There  in  ftUoR  tranalnlion  m  (T),  Thr  Earl  oJSu«RKr'« 
traiwlation  of  two  Books  (ISth  Ceotury)  U  rcp"lc<i  to  be  the  first 
example  vf  blank  vane  m  Engluh' 

For  d^mment.  set*  James  Heh9t.  Xnfida  (notM  oa  the  first  lii 
booJa  of  the  £rtaid.  voluniinoiu  but  not  pedanttcl,  1  vols..  IST3; 
and  W.  W.  Fonijiai  (aeparAUily  priatod  obscrvalioas  oa  Ihc  Bcvroth, 
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PL^htli.  ar^il  twdfth  Books),  1916-1019.  Other  g^>od  boukfi  aic  D, 
Co*iP*BETri.  FrrjiV  in  the  MUdk  Ape*,  IST4,  tninsVate^]  fr«m  the 
lUli&ik*  1895  (act  ttit.  pugt:  4«);  R  Nettlk*4HIP  ((eirt.  page  tSTl; 
F.  W.  H.  Mtebb.  Virgii  (in  EitaifK  ftaMfical).  1883;  T-  It-  Gl<ove^ 
FiT'jK't  1917:  and  G,  Boibe5ieh«  The  Counirff  <^  Horue^  anJ  Vv^ 
translated  TrGm  the  French.  1880. 


Vni,        HOHA(7B 

Among  the  uinobited  lexts  Are  £.  C.  Wtcehau.  CrympfH^  WerH 
qf  Horace,  2  vola-t  1874;  P.  SnoriEV,  tWw  aurf  £po(£Ar,  1898^  iinj 
\V.  Medi^et,  frj/tTprdolton?  tj^  Horaai  (a  few  inle?*  mmutdy  ex- 
Amined),  1890. 

Amung  the  best  IraTislatioru  are  J,  Coningtok,  T'ke  OiUa  4Vti 
Carmen  Sacidarr;  oj  tloTOce  (verae),  187+;  Th£oik}rb  Masttx. 
Thf  Worki  cf  Hrtroftt  (verw).  16SI  (tc-xt.  p«ge  *218  n,);  and  a  tno^ 
lation  by  various  handa.  Horaet^  the  Odea.  EpodcB,  and  EpistUt, 
M  Jounlain  ed.,  1889  |Uic  0^  ore  reprinted  in  <T>),  .Then*  arr 
tomplete  tratijibtion*  in  <B)  »nd  (E>:  and  t>f  the  Ocf/Fjp  tuitS  Epodft 
in  (L)  (indifferently  tnuislstedi  but  witb  &□  excelletit  corapftci 
guide  to  the  metres). 

For  w>mmenl,  see  H.  H,  MrUtAS,  L^t  of  ^titUitt  HryraJhui  Flor- 
*uj,  new  ed.,  1854;  T.  Martin,  Homw,  IB7|;  H.  XprTL^Bturtp, 
Horace  fin  IiMtur^  ontf  Easaytt  Ist  Acrlcd),  IBBJ;  W.  Y.  Sizu^h, 
Rotnan  Poets  of  the  AuffuHan  Age,  1899;   and  G^  BoEsaifiH  (mprs). 

iX.       ELECIAC    POETHYl     TlBChLiCS.    PROPBRTIUa 

For  tranatatiorp  nt  TlBULlx'a,  aoe  Jambb  CaANsrocs,  The  EUffiea 
of  TibfUIuJ  (verse),  187fl;  T.  C  WiLUAMt^.  The  EUgict  of  TibuUwi 
(text>  page  ^8);  J.  P.  Pobtoate,  TibitUua  (under  the  title  CaiailuM. 
TibuUua.  eto.)  in  (L);    and  also  in  (B). 

For  translations  of  Propbrtids,  see  Jambs  CRANSToxm,  Tha 
Elegies  of  Propertiu*  (verae),  1875;  and  J.  S.  Philumork,  Properiita 
(proae)*  1906.  Also  tmnslated  in  (B);  and  by  H.  E.  Butler  id 
(L). 

For-  comment  on  both,  see  J-  Davtes,  CatuUiu,  TibvUtu  and  Prtt- 
-pcriiv^,  1877, 

X.      OTID 

Among  translations  are  C,  Marlowe,  Ovi^t  Elegies  (lOth  Cen- 
tury), see  tcit,  page  263;  J.  Drtdhw,  FraginenU  of  ihe  Metamor- 
phoscJt,  The  Art  of  Love.  The  Epistles  (17th  Century);  the  Ueta- 
ntorphoacs,  Heroidea,  and  Amor^,  £  vob.  in  (L);  and  the  complete 
works  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see  Alfred  Church,  Ovid,  1876. 
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XI.      UVT 

Among  t.mnslntioni  on^  Pkii£mow  EIom^vd,  TifuM  Lmu^  RimiaTir 
H\4ion€.  I(SWfc;  and  G.  UasC3  (tent,  pages  tlS£^y  There  »  ■  com- 
plete trarialbtlmi  in  fD),  4  vi>k.;   in  (E\3  voRt^knd  In  (L).  13  voIji, 

For  commcal,  see  W,  W.  Capeb,  Z.ii»y»  18B0. 

Ghaptsk  m.   Tbb  FtRHT  Cuvrutiv  or  thk  Cnn-mrtA-N 

1.    maTonicAi.  mAOTnoNS 

Tlie  uaiuU  AJtcient  authorities  ure  Dio  Cas&iub.  m  CB)  nnd  (6  af 
the  9  vnln.)  in  (L):  Taoitiw  (infra,  page  6*9);  find  SurrosTTTn 
finfm.  pagt!  ti*P). 

Afflonf?  mudcni  buulu  ouiy  be  mtatiuaed  W.  VJ.  CATKb,  T^Afi 
/^orfy  Empirf,  18T7;  S.  BAanco-Gmjux  T'Af  Tragrdp  r/  iA*  Ctr^tiTM. 
IdW;  A.  TuoMPMv  and  T.  FonBnrKR.,  TAu  /"uWrp  Co-jnr*,  1895; 
E.  TnouA^.  /ff^Aiart  Lift  uiuUr  the  V*tMfn,  J$nO;  i.  C.  Tarvaa, 
7*6rriia  fA^  Tj/mnt,  ISO?:  S.  Dtlih,  /tflnwn  Sorifi^  from  \fro  6* 
Moreuj  Aurttitvt,  1B03;  aad  B,  W,  HBNMiftHOfJ,  Ai/f  oW  Pnn-ijiatg 
oj  the  Empffor  t^ero,  1903,  ftcd  Thff  Civil  Wur  and  HcbcUion  in  iJu 
Honian  Bmpirr^  Id03. 

U^      UTEaiATintE  rVDI»  Tt&ESTCfi 

(For  general  reference  (YHU'erning  poptry  to  Ibe  end  of  Book  O. 
see  a  E-  Bctlbh,  P^f-Mu^uf^nn  /***¥.  1900.} 
VsUiBIua  PATKaciTLUS;   tfanalatiuD  in  (B)  lindcT  t]i«  title  SoUlut, 

Floriu.  and  VtHeiiui  FaUmdwt. 
Phjcdrits:  translation  iu  (B)  under  the  title.  Th4  ComtdUt  <:f  Ttt- 

ffni^e  itnd  ihef  FabU4  <^  P/utdrwi. 

m.      UTEBATURS   rVDEA  NERO 

Sicneca:  For  translations,  sm  T.  Lodge  and  R-  L'EsTiuTJOir, 
Tht  MofoU  of  Stn/ca  (proae,  17 th  Centur^'J ;  ficWliL^iis  are  reprmt«d 
by  W.  C\ock.  «l.  IBSS;  T.  Lodob.  On  Dftj^.  b  in  (T);  A-  R 
Ball.  Th*  Sattrr  <f  Srrifca  on  tlu  Aputhewia  i^  Ctawliag.  1P0T;  F. 
J.  Hu-Lsap  The  ffagadia  t/  Seneca,  1907,  with  on  introduction 
and  an  essay  on  the  iafluence  of  the  trafediee  on  early  English  dramA 
by  J.  M.  Mauly.  U!l]>ir')i  Ir^^^latifin,  and  also  thi?  Apoculocj/nlotU 
(under  lh<  Utle  P«trari\u4.  S^rca^  etc-)  and  the  Ejt^tuift  M<rralet 
[id  the  eotirsp  of  publication)  lOAy  be  ftnmd  in  (L).  There  ia  n  gen- 
eral traualatLon  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see,  besides  AIanly'b  introduction  and  essay 
(suprft),  J-  CoNDfciTor',  TAr  LaUr  Rotncn  Tragedy;  Sfneca  Cin  Jtfis- 
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CfUafuouM  WriHn^,  voU  I)>  1B72;  anit  G.  Boibsieb,  S^hcoU  cf  0«v 
Umation  at  R^me  [in  Taciiu^  and  other  Bamtxn  Sittdi^f},  trajiaUu4 
fram  the  Prenrh*  1905, 

Lt7C4Kj  Among  tr&iulationi  are  Nicholab  Row«,  Phart^U 
(heroic  couplcta)t  171S;  uid  E-  Rut^sr,  Phuraalia  (blAnk  vcnc), 
1B96.    Also  m  (B). 

pBTEONica;  l"he  most  ftOTcasible  tr^aBlfllion  is  in  (I*),  For 
»pei^  lictailp*  acz  W.  D.  Lowfi,  P^^nn  Ofru  Triautichioni*  (witti 
cHtioJ  and  eipUoatary  notva),  1fi05;  And  H.  T.  Peck,  rrimaUkio't 
Dinmrr,  1908- 

For  commcmt  dce  C.  WmBLCTk  P^tmiti4  (m  Sttidiet  in  Franks 
nf»L  1912, 

PEoarcB:  Tb«ro  is  a  traruktioD  by  J.  Coninotobj,  ^.  Ptrtiv^ 
Flac^iu  (prooe),  H,  NctUc3hipcd.,18Te.  There  ivc  nlso  trsjisUtioru 
in  '(B)  under  the  title  JudCfud.  Persiug,  etc.,  aud  ia  (L)  under  the 
titJe  Jtaewtl  and  Pertiu$. 

IV^      UTKBATneS  UNDJCS  THE  FLAT1AH   EMPERORS 

Punt  tjtk  Elder:  translation  hy  J.  Boatock  aod  H,  T.  Riurr, 
Pfaiitral  Biatory  of  Pliny,  6  voU.,  in  (B). 

QoiNTiLiAN;   traiulatioQ  by  J,  S.  Watbon*  IndUxdct  </  Ondofir. 

e  vols.,  in  (B). 

Sixjira  Itaucos:  traoalatioa  by  H-  W.  Tttlaa,  Puruv  (berofe 
couplets).  Id^S. 

Stattus^  Iher^  are  trajulatjons  by  W.  L,  Lewis,  Th«  Tkfibaid 
qf  Slativf  (verse),  9  voU.,  17B7;  and  by  D.  A.  isLATKS,  6^iiR>  (faxl^ 
page  303).    For  commcat.  sec  textt  page  90S, 

7.     MABTlAL 

The  translation  in  (B)  is  unusually  good;  beside  (he  proae  m 
renderings  in  verse  from  various  sources.  For  the  tranalation  of 
Paul  Nixon,  »ee  text,  page  309  n.  See  also  TV.  J.  Cousthop^ 
SeUdioTv  frairt  Marital  (verse),  1914.  Only  the  first  of  %  volo.  ii  wa 
lar  published  in  (L), 

For  comment,  see  G.  Boibbibb,  The  Poet  Miirtial  (in  Tatihit  and 
other  Roman  Studw),  1903,  tranalat^  from  the  French,  lOOfl- 

VI.      THB  TOUNGIH  PUSr 

Id  addition  to  the  translatbn  of  Wiljjau  Meuioth  (text,  jm^ 
311  nO.  reprinted  in  (B)  and  (L),  see  also  J.  D.  Lewis,  The  Lettira  tf 
ihe  Younger  Pliny  (literally  translated),  IBTO;  and  J.  B.  FiBtH, 
Caiae  Pliniut,  L^Urt,  with  an  introduetion,  1913. 

For  comment,  see  A.  CmntCH  and  W.  J.  B&odribb,  Plinjft 
L^Urit  1873,  which  quotes  a  good  many  of  the  letters. 
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Tfar  HiHory  ami  the  Anjtalji:  amoQg  the  bent  Uvoditloni  art 
A.  J.  dtCKTB  and  W.  J.  Hi«i>:>Rinn  (t^t,  |ijl^  318  k.),  I9T0:  uut 
AitTtfcn  Mubpiiv'b  trmialatioii  of  1811,  nhirh  m  in  (BJ-  Ouo 
volume  of  Uif  .'l/jnoij  luu  b«u  pLibliitioil  in  (£}. 

For  tr&nAlntioa^  ol  tKn  i>lher  worlu,  ih  A-  J,  Cuvttca  and  W.  J. 
Bhodbi&b,  7^  .^ijriro^  Aruf  Germany  of  Tatituf,  186H;  R.  3. 
ToWKBBEND.  A^^Tuxita  artil  GfTTnofiia,  J694;  Uid  lljir  Dudo^jnea, 
Afficola  and  Germania.  m  (L). 

For  coEamrnt,  s<v  A.  J.  Ciiu&cii  oJi'l  W-  J>  Bno:>iuiia,  T'ociltut, 
IBB2;  and  G,  DoiMioi  Csupra.  pAj^c  (LS&). 

Amonff  the  tranalAtions  (B)  contAiru  both  o  prow  rendering  by 
f.Ewm  EvANH*  uiiil  lIu:  HtMiulAnl  Diic  in  heroic  cuypli^tA  by  W-  Gif- 
FORD-     There  is  aln>  a  tranaULion  in  (L), 

I^or  comtiicnl,  >e«  H,  N£TTi.KHinP,  Ltfe  and  PftrmJt  of  Jwvnai  (m 

LtaLurta  and  Eamtyv.  it]  ^erka).  1895. 

CnATTOi  IVp  Te»  6bcon»  CawmtiT  or  tuk  CumsriAM 
Era 

^    Bi&Tomc?At>  nuDmom 

GrBBON  lUat,  paff<-«  830  jf.^  and  available  in  fB)  and  fE)I  cflvcra 

the  i>prin<t  cf  tltP  AnlnrtiTv^.  AriKuig  rtior*'  nirHltrrn  wtirkn  may  la* 
menlionwl  W.  W  CjIPBs.  T/if  Wmnfln  Empin  i>J  th^tS'^r^idf'enturi^, 
ISTfi;  and  S*  Dli^l'  f^upra.  paRc  &n).  8cy  also  F.  tiREaono^irs, 
The  Emperor  Badriait.  1S51,  trtuuluLed  From  the  Grrnuui,  1698; 
and  WaI/TEH  Pattu  (t^Jt,  pages  3S:i,  5M),   i88A. 

For  the  Madiietuttu  ot  Mab<tij9  Aurkutb.  wx  inFru,  page  030. 

STTCTommr  tb«  wdl-lmown  tnuulalion  ot  Pmumaio^  Rou^nd, 
Stttt^niuj,  HiM'trjf  ff  the  Tttelce  Ctetartt,  IMO0.  Ift  reprintrH  in  fl  vot»<t 
1899.  and  alau  in  (D)  and  ID  (L). 

Apui.nna:  Thf*  traoslatiun  of  W.  AniJVOTOV.  Th*  OMm  An, 
wee.  ifl  rcprinled,  C.  Whibky  «Ih,  1893,  mad  (flli*thlly  rcvianl)  iu 
(L).  Part  iif  this  Lraiistation  is  rrprliitixl  lu  (T)  uiuU-r  tlir  titlir 
TA/  Marriagt  of  Ctip\d  and  Payrho.  S«  olao  H-  R.  Birri.Kii,  TA^ 
Mrtam'>rpti09fJi  irr  Getdm  A^g,  1010,  »nd  Ihf  Ap/jlitffui  and  Floriti^ 
(srv  text.  pAjce  SSS)>  Hjctc  is  a  lumplrtp  Lranslation  in  (B).  For 
mmmpnt.  mv  C  Whtblkt.  Aptiifiia  (in  Studies  in  FrrtithifiSd), 
lUU.     Sec  *]so  /'fli*r  (s^prftl, 

Pffti^Uiiim  Veturia:  Thrjt  ia  a  LrauAJatioQ  in  (L)  lUtdot  the  titis 
CaiuIltiJi^  TfhuUtu,  and.  Pfnri^titun  Vttirvit* 
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LucrAv:  T}irrp  u  ■  good  tn-niilAliin  fi^  H.  IV.  nnrl  F-  (T.  Pnvn-m, 
TA*  WofK'M  o/  Lunan  of  >'afiioi*of(i  (t«rt,  pag*  M40).  ThoTT*  U  ^M 
tt  trftii.vljilioii  ill  (B),  «fiil  ou«  m  Miv  ojursr  t^f  iiublicBtkm  bi  (D, 
F*ir  n.mfrifuL  kw  W,  L,  Colun?«.  LuHun.  ISTT;  aivl  C  Whihukt, 
£.i/r^^n  (in  ^Mie-«  in  frank-nfti),  IQW. 

GAL4RN:  There  ii  a  tninAUUon  in  (L).  jtrc  Uit.  pAi^f^  Ml. 

Mar^tith  ATmKt4(:H:  Amnng  intrnlfttiE^nii  may  h^  Rurittjon«d 
G^  H.  RjcvDALt^  3famu  AurvlutM  tn  Himitatf,  vilh  lui  introduction. 
I60S;  ttud  John  Jaovaon.  The  Maiilaitons  f?}  Marci44  Avrrtiut^ 
1910.  'Hierr  air  ol-Ki  traiiJibiUoiw  in  (B),  <El.  ^L).  aiid  <T).  (Mar- 
cm  Autvliua  U  mentioned  in  the  tcit  under  Historical  Trmditiona,) 

BOOK  m 

Teik  Trahitionb  of  CaniariANirT 

The  msttrrs  h?r«  trentnt  are  evidently  of  such  chArKctcr  Ui«t 
mcmbrm  of  any  rrligium  bujy  nuty  prLidcntly  consult  Iheir  apiritiial 
ftdvivrr  hpfore  reading  fur  thrnwrifn. 

C^Atholic*  will  Gad  tbc  CtUhMl*^  KyteyclojindUi  nn  cif^Ilmt  book 
\A  n'fervdr?;  and  ProlraUiiUi  wliu  dt'virv  tir  ncidcrstAiid  Catliolkf 
opinion  and  <[<>rtnne  will  d-i  w^H  to  wtisnlt  it— wheiv  th^  will 
find  mucb  bibEiographic?  refcnrocr. 

Jamka  Hastings  cd.,  DidionniT/  of  the  DHU:  and  tLc  Enci/dt^ 
podia  BUdioa  are  axccllcnt  boolu  of  raferpnre.  made  iind«r  Prot«»> 
l«j)t  auvpK-CM- 

Amotig  Protestant  boolui  oa  ibc  Bible  may  be  mtuttone>t  B.  F, 
Wkstctjtt,  a  GenfTol  Viaip  cf  the  Hiitary  itf  thr  Engluh  BibU.  ^l 
ed^.  1WJ6;  A,  S,  I'EAtC.  «i-,  A  (.'™mm/ary  of«  the  BiUt.  IMO> 
AnKHie  popular  di«:viwiun*  of  the  Biblr  air  John  Hats  GAitr>iNBK. 
r^f  /?^L^  fU  ^rjff^AA  Liiiraturr.  1900;  and  GvxiROB  HonoBB,  £fov 
to  Kntw^t^  HihUi,  1918. 

For  a  history  of  the  eorly  Church,  li>  an  Anahtan  «lerccyiruuit 
WT  F.  J,  FaAKJ:s  JArKSOV.  ffLator^  of  Jfcp  CArwfMTi  f"AurrA  in  **/- 

The  latest  opiniciufl  of  the  '*Ligber  eriticuun"  on  moNt  m4it1«rv 
trr^trd  in  this  Book  ar^r  admirably  set  forth  in  the  firvl  voluoict  the 
utdy  one  yet  publuhf^il.  uf  the  Bt^inninjfs  tff  ChriJttiaiiUtf  ifid,  F.  J. 
Foftkc«  Jodcion  and  Kirsopp  Lake).  19»0. 


BOOK  IV 
Thk  T^iADmoNB  Of  CineisTCNDav 

For  pccoefflJ  reference  to  this  period  [iOO-1000).  aec  L.  J.  P.rTAir. 
Gtiidr  tn  thr  Stiufi/  nf  Mudirpal  Hiitorf/.  1 91 7  (a  very  hil?  hibliogmphy 
after  thie  yejLr  500) ;  ther«  at*  tdw>  xtt^Utl  hihlhographiffl  in  TA*  Cai 
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hi't^f  ^Micra!  tliatfrry  {vchi.  I  ftnd  11,  lo  far  pnblishn!,  ryjvnf  tbfl 
jOfttB  3*3-814). 

Amijng  compact  Ui^t-lnului,  Aad  \\k  likir,  cuvcnatt  t^f^  iHrrlml. 
are  C.  Bbmont  and  fi.  Motvol}.  Jffv/i'rof  Euntpr.  T7&-!rjf>.  rran-i- 
Inted  frcm  t)]e  Krvncli.  tfH>ti;  C.  L.  H.  FtEtciiEA.  The  M^tking  of 
We^rti  Europe^  iDlt;  G.  B.  A&AU9.  Civdisaticn  during  the  Middle 
Agej.  revised  ed-,  IftH;  and  J,  H-  RijuiNwiv,  Mprffmai  atfd  MaJ/rn 
Timet.  JfJlU. 

Tratisloted  c^ttr&cLs  (rom  orifiinfll  »utboritica  ouy  be  found  in 
J,  H.  Rtmi^soflj.  Hcniiin^x  t"T!  Eunippart  ffiidory.  vol-  I,  190*;  and 
ia  Tranalatiftnr  end  Rfpririhjfom  OriQifiOl  Soutc/v  in  European  ttii^ 
ton/  (many  volijim-s).  University  of  Pt^nmylvaiiis,  18M/. 

SUndard  hhUirir**^  tbcmwlves  literature,  are  Gibbon  (*rr  »iupni, 
piLge  (ISn);  and  T,  Hoocefx.  Itaiy  and  her  InwuUrr,  6  voh,.  IBSO- 
1800,  U  cd.  o!  vob  I-VI,  IS9fi-ieie.  wilh  vol  I  much  ^Iw^cd. 

Among  more  special  wurka  may  be  mealioiied  H.  H^  Milmah 
fAngliean).  Uittcrj/  of  ChruttanHy.  S  vols,,  !»40.  mrriiyJ  on  after 
Ihc  ycair  *<»0  \>y  Uis  Hlst'trif  oj  LaHn  Chn^tianrt^.  fl  vols,.  1S56;  J. 
B,  Cartej*  (cooipaet  ac'coujitl.  The  f^rtiyiowi  Lije  of  Ancimi  Roirt« 
(to  the  yrur  604),  tOll;  F.  J.  FotKEa  Jackwn  (supra,  page  6Sl» 
Id  the  year  4fil;  C,  ittrnxn  (test,  page  *«»;  H,  O.  Tatlqu.  TA^ 
Ck^slcai  fffrriiat/e  nf  ttir  Midilie  A^f-f  (the  \y^t\*A  300-700).  1001, 
«ded.,  1S1I.  and  The  MMuppoI  i/iW  (nfl*r  llu?  y*»ar70n).  4  vols., 
1011.  2d  ed,  reviwd  and  etiJargtd.  1011;  J.  £.  SvNi>i«,  A  History 
of  aa^siciii  Schvtarthip.  Vol.  L  1M3-I0r>6,  fti  ,^J..  iflOfl:  J.  Uurtta 
(text,  page  447n  ):'F.GuiZftT.flLatoryofCiPiIi!saifmin  Pmn^v.  IftiU- 
1838,  traikglat?>J  from  the  Ffcneh  [vols.  li-lV  <rf  Hiatfrry  of  CitiltKa- 
iMm),  lft*0;  G.  W,  KrrcMEV.  A  HUtorv  of  Fmntt,  1873-1377,  vol. 
T,  revived  1S90:  T.  HoixnEiN.  Hintfvy  ff  Engtjmdftom  thfi  Koiliett 
Timet  to  the  Gorman  Conqjuat,  IWIB. 

For  triuisldlioDs  of  many  nf  tfic  ChrUtjan  wrilm  of  iTtc  3d.  4ti)» 
and  5th  Centuries,  se*  the  Ante-NUftne  Chrixtutn  LiJtfattf^  ed.  A, 
Roberts  an<l  J-  DonaldsoTS  ISTO^.  (or  the  Amen<rau  edition  of  Iha 
same  work  under  the  title  AiUc-Sicvn^  Palkn-a^  ed.  En  C.  Cole.  IflBT 
JT'.  in  10  vain.,  tra-lnding  tiiMli^^aphy  nnd  indn):  nnd  the  SeUrt 
Library  of  A'imtw  and  Poxt-Ntertte  Fatfifra.  ?  a^fiofl.  38  Vols.,  ©d.  P, 
Sehaff,  1880-ISiH>,  aud  P.  Stbaff  and  H,  Wnw,  1890,  These  two 
cnllvf.'tionh  nr?  upoially  to  tie  fmnul  only  in  lar^e  hbrari'vi.  btit  many 
of  the  translations  are  not  eloewben?  nvnilablc.  For  the  periori  of 
the  earlier  collection  (to  tho  year  8481,  liowevcr,  «c  11^  M,  Gwat- 
KtK,  SeUctumt  from  Early  Writtrg  fUwdnttiof.  of  Church  UiaioTy  io 
t]u  Time  Af  Consfantine  (parallel  l«t*),  1B97, 

Among  i^ncr&l  books  on  the  Utcmture  may  he  mentioD^d  W. 
P,  Keh.  The  Doric  AgcM.  lfl04:  G,  SAivTsniHt-  A  Short  History  ^ 
Ffmch  liwrotuTt,  isa«i  and  C.  H.  C.  VfwoBT,  A  Hutoryof  Fm^k 
LilerattirP.  1012. 
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Chapter  I.    Tub  T&iied  CtsuruKt 

1.       HISTORICAL   THADrnDHB 

For  A  gflnpraT  narrative  of  thw  and  the  4th  Centary,  Gibbon 
(eupra,  page  e«9)  a  besL  See  also  J,  R,  SeeJcy,  Rortuin  Impmaiam 
(csHji  £  ood  3  of  bia  Lcdurca  and  Eettaj/s).  1870. 

u.    UTuaxBT  TR.vt>rTioua 

TBOTCJliLUN:  for  the  tr-flJiaUtion  referred  to  in  the  text,  poff: 
S8fl  ti.,  ace  the  /Inie-^^Vcnfl  Chriitian  Library,  supra,  pa^  631. 

Lactantius;  for  e  translation,  see  tJie  Antt-yicena  CkriHian 
Library,  supni'  pajC?  flSI. 

Lonulkuh:  there  ia  a  LranalAtion  by  A.  O.  Prickabd.  I^mginut 
on  thi  Sublime.  I90n. 

Pm^tpots:  there  is  n  translation  of  the  Finl  Enjiead  a.nd  oF 
Pobphtht'b  ZiTtf  o/  PUjtinia.  hy  SrEteKEN  MAcEENiqA,  Pbtirtuv: 
thf  Erhcal  TrM/wj,  vot.  I.  IfilT.  Se^  aJao  Thoh^b  Taylob,  Srlf^ 
MViw  o/  /'^inM  (cariy  19th  Ccnlurj'),  re-ed[t«f  in  (B), 

EuflcaiuHi  there  are  translalioiiB  in  the  !^\ccne  and  PoH^Nioene 
FalKeri^  supra,  paj^  ^31:   and  ako  in  (B). 

CnAPTBa  n.    Tub  Pouhth  CKrmjBT 

I.      mSTOBlCAL  THADinONB 

Among  intereatinic  hooka  may  he  mentioned  J-  H.  Ncwiutfa 
Th^  AHnjui  iijtht  Fourth  Century.  1S33.  7th  ed.,  ISBO.  and  vorimia 
essays  on  the  Fathers  and  Chureb.  history  in  hia  HtHoricol  SHxtchMg 
3  vok.  1873-1877,  new  cd-,  ISOl;  F.  W.  Farhah  (Anglican),  Litex 
of  th^  Fathers.  2  vols..  188b;  and  three  short  stories  by  Rudtahd 
Kipling  (text,  page  401).  On  the  last  twenty-Gve  y«ara  of  the 
cpntury.aee  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  (^ihe  Wett^ 
em  Empire,  1906.  2d  cd,»  1914;  and  T.  Hodgkin,  TA*  Dynatty  qf 
TkeodoBLus.  80  Years*  Struggle  iinth  the  BarhariaTiAt  1889  (an  abridg- 
ment of  the  large  work  mentioned  supra,  page  631). 

Amuianus  Marcellinub.  a  reliable  ancient  source  for  the  ycara 
853-378.  is  translated  in  (B). 

II.    AuaoHius;  the  fathzeb  of  the  chttbch 

Adsonitjs  is  translated  in  (L). 

Clattdlvn;  see  J-  Porter.  Claudian  (verse)>  181T>  for  a  tntis- 
lation.  For  comment,  see  T.  Hoimkin,  Claudian:  the  hut  of  the 
Roman  Poets,  «  lectures.  1875. 

St.  AbiBAOBEr  there  is  an  anonymous  translation.  The  Letter$ 
of  S.  Ambroae,  1881.  He  is  also  translated  in  the  Nicene  arid  Poif- 
Nicene  Faihera  (supra,  page  631)- 
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St.  JtmauK:  iorst  trftnalolbij.  oim* Nir^tne  and  PoMt-Nitvnf  FalJurf 
{«i]f>ra,  ptigo  CS1).  Vot  (?omni«nl,  am  E.  L.  Crmii,  Saint  /onxw, 
I878>4thcd..  1807. 

St.  Augdbtive:  gpnernl  ImiiHUtionv  muy  hr  fciirTid  hi  [H).  oikI 
in  8  vols,  of  iViwn*  onrf  Po^-^'ifvne  FaShera  (supra,  page  tiSlJ, 
For  porticiiliir  Irunj^UfioiiR.  al^  iI.  IIkai.et.  TAr  f'f/y  rr/  Gtni.  2  vo1s-« 
IBIO,  in  [T);  ant!  fur  the  CimfMirinn»^  invi  t(*t1.  f"Wg*  4l?l  n.  An  in- 
portant  ivccDt  biogmpfay  is  L.  8&aTnAS[i.  Thf  L\ffi  tt}  Stnrd  Aiigtta- 

Amtmg  mnrr  gmcrjil  Anviiinta  of  IJIrrnfurc  aiv  T-  TL  Gi^vkh, 
//i/f?  ofiff  IjiUri  in  tht  Fourth  i'erd\ny.  IVOI;  nnJ  J^  W.  Mactaait^ 


CeaK'SK  m.    The  Fifth  Ckwtdbt 
I.    inaroiucAi*  TRAi^irroKa 

TheftccouQUof  Dr-i-  oj\*\  notx^HiN,  mentioon]  siaprA.  pai;p  (l*??, 
alknuld  a^xio  bv  4vinsiiltFd,  Rn<i  nlnit  Nkwmav'a  HUifirif^  Shtrktu. 
Aiu^inif  oUiiT  books  may  be  mrtiliuiiiNJ  E.  A.  F&iu:uaK|  turvp4  \n 
thf  Fifth  Cmtury  (poslhumou,tL  I&04;  T,  UomxSTi,  Ttuv^ric  tka 
Ovth  (nn  nljH'Jgnjfnt  *»f  his  larger  wnrkj,  ISIH;  urn!  J-  !l-  BiuiT. 
Tlu  Life  of  Saitit  I'atrifk  and  hlut  Piace  in  UtJiiofij.  1905.  Vttt 
CHARtH&e  KiNOBLEv'e  UyjxUiat  wliick  is  b  (E),  mv  tcxt>  p^icc  419. 
For  an  Animnleij  oontempurury  autliurity,  »ev  AitiLUNAAiH  SuM>> 


COAPTEB  IV,   Tub  Sisrrn  Cekturt 

I.       HlBTOnirAI.   THADITIOWH 

On  the  Beoniiotuia.  bcv  C  buTLim  (b^iti  page  WJ;  Hid  ccir<> 
tun  cMAya  of  NerrMA^f  in  ilisioric^i  Kkttchtt  (aupn). 

On  Gregory  ihn  Grrat.  sw  F-  Houk*  DirmiiCK,  Grtigfify  Iftd  ^rrfoJ, 
tf  L«  /'Joftf  in  Uittory  and  m  Thmtgfit,  «  volx,.  IVU5. 

On  Si.  Aufcufltbo  oJ  C^ntcrbur^t  tii<;  cliicf  Authority  ia  Bce>e 


For  trftnHlation  of  Bo^hiiu,  ^^  tlutt  in  (L)  by  }l.  F.  SncvTAAT 
and  E,  E-  Eand  (tot,  pan?  432  n,).  Tlier*  u  aJn  &  tnuisUtiuu  iu 
(B).    Fi>r  comm^nl.  see  H.  F.  Stewart  (teit.  pntz*'  45i  n.}- 

For  a  troDAlation  from  GiusT'OnrTMsOfir^iT,  »«£,  G.  Gasdkbk. 
«d>  of  ui  E]iiUhb<;Uiiui  lrfliii»1iiilioii.  7^  I>ialoquf9  oj  S^int  OrfgorUt 
miL    For  r^oium^nl,  m«  DcrnEN,  mpra- 
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CaAptxa  V.   l^B  S&vELtTTfl  Centubt 

I.      aiB»OBlCAL  TRjU>ir[ONH 

Os  the  life  of  M^amet«  see  Cabltu^i  The  Hero  at  a  PropAdi. 

Uahimel:   Islam,  1840.  for  a  brllliuit  skeUh;  aod  W.  Mots,  The 
Life  of  Mohamtnul  from  Oriffinai  Soureea.  1861,  Dew  ed,   revised. 

Among  books  cm  tbe  subsequcDt  history  i>f  the  MafaomctAAs. 
arfl  W-Mltib,  The  CtdiphaJ^:  lis  Ki^e.  Deciint  and  FnU.  frum  Origi- 
ttal  Sourct^  (1S8S,  under  the  title.  Anmds  of  the  Early  Caliphate}, 
new  ed-  reviaed.  T,  H.  Weir  cd„  1915;  R.  Dozy,  Spanish  Islant, 
laOU  tranakted  from  the  French,  1913  (the  firbt  100  pages  are  i» 
the  period  before  the  (conquest  of  Spain);  E,  A,  Fbfeuan,  Hutcry 
and  CanqwtU  vf  the  SartKetv,  fl  lecture©,  185«,  3d  ed.,  187«.  For 
£kii;TB£r*B  pucm,  aw  teit,  page  M4. 

U-      UTBRABr   THADTTIONS 

ETrtmpU  from  tlie  Kfyran  are  translatftj  hy  S,  Lattb  Poole,  The 
iipeecket  and  Table-  Talk  of  ihe^  Prophet  Mtfhamned^  1889.  Tliere  b  a 
complete  trdo^Utiou  ia  (E). 

CaAPTsa  VI.  Tee  Eiqhtb  Centohy 

t.       mBtOBICAL  TnADTflONa 

Two  good  biographies  of  Chortemagne  are  T.  Hoi>OBJMr  CkttrUt 
ih€Orcai.\^^\  end  H.  W.  C  DAns,  fftarJrmojn?,  180&,  OnLcam- 
ing,  see  J,  B.  Muujngbb,  The  SchaoU  of  CharUa  the  Great  and  the 
Reeiorationt^  EdM^uminiheNi7ithCeritury,l&77;a:adK.F.yiwaT, 
Akuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools,  189?. 

For  a  translation  from  Eginha&d,  see  S-  E.  Tukner,  Life  t^ 
Charlemagne  by  Eginhard,  1880;  and  A.  J,  Grant,  in  Early  Litea 
cf  CharlemoffTie,  1&07.    See  also  teict,  page  444  n. 

n.       LTTKRART   TRADITIONS 

For  the  works  of  Bbdb,  translated,  see  text,  page  450  n.  The  £e- 
deeiastical  Bietory  of  the  En^liih  Nation  is  also  trao^ted  in  (B) 
and(£). 

Chapter  Vn.   Thb  Ninth  Ckntuht 

I.      HIBTORICAT^  TRAHmONa 

The  books  of  Muujnoer  and  Wi»t,  supra,  are  aLw  concerned 
with  the  9th  Century.  On  the  Nornaan  raids,  see  C.  F.  Keaht, 
The  Vilnngs  in  European  Hislory,  1S91. 
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Aaaffr9  Life  qf  Kin^  Alfred,  written  About  893,  U  the  UlJc  of  two 
traji<tlatii>iis:  b.v  A.  3.  Cook,  l&OC.  uul  b>r  L.C.Jane.  1908.  TLw 
Life  IS  hIho  1ntnfiliLl«d  in  IB). 

A  (;f>od  modoni  book  is  C- PLUkUiEB^  Tk6  tiffond  Tiuiffa  of  A^r^ 
the  Gfccl.  IWS- 

CuATTBa  IHI,   TuE  Tkkth  Cbi/tubt 

For  &D  &djtiir[ible  shorl  tcxt-book,  Aee  T.  F.  Tour  liiifru]. 
Then?  are  some  gcK>l  r^Kay^  m  H-  A,  L-  FifiUER  (•»:*  infru).  On 
tbc  Normana.  94.>o  C.  H.  Habkcns  {text,  p*^  468].  Oa  Kngbukd) 
sec  E.  A.  FHEXMJJ4  (iafra,  page  030).  vol.  L 

BOOK  V 

THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

For  B.  general  brbliL>grapby,  M>e  L.  J.  P.v7row  (siipra.  pa^*^  C30)> 

The  most  cumpkU-  tnUliouk  la  tbat  t»f  T-  F-  Tout.  Th^  Emjtire 
crt4  Oie  Fapapy,  ItNW,  8th  ed.,  lUlT,  but  the  t«xl  booka  ciUnj  on 
fMLffe  631  arc  a.^t:a^  scrviccMt, 

Thp  Lranslntc*.!  rxtrac'tH  rilrd  on  jmge  fi5I  also  cover  this  period. 

The  stantiard  general  bbtor^-  is  still  GtoeoM  faupTA,  jm^  iitlf). 

Oa  man-  liitkjted  ttaptTta  of  metiiirval  lift  Miiaian,  TavI^H.  and 
Sandth  (stipni,  page  n^l)  may  ti'*  <iriisiil1«i|;  we  al^t  H  Rabb- 
l>AU^  Tfu  Univfwtifa  of  Europe  in  tht  MiddU  Agct,  'i  vula.  in  S, 

Among  l«^as  geiaeral  lmtort«4  luay  He  moitiuued  C-  H^  fliiHKivs 
(see  t£>t,pftge  4118);  E.  G.  GahdnEr,  The  SU>ry  of  Fhyrtnce,  IWl: 
J,  BttTCTB  (sm  teict.  page  1-17 n.);  H.A,  L.  Fibueo.  Thr  MpditttU  Em- 
pire ioisaya.  rhicCy  conAtitutiuuslK  ^  vuU„  IB9B:  F-  Guutrr  auJ 
G.  W.  KtTCBiM(iHii]pnt.  pii|rc(»l):  J.  E.  GnctrvM^Aorc  Jliffory 
e/  fA«  Engtiah  Pcoph,  ISTO;  S.  ft.  Gardikeh.  SitaieriU'  itxjtttfry  of 
Engknd,  1994;  sud  II.  W.  C.  Da¥Ih.  £ny^ju2  wuiar  the  Nomutnv 
and  An^rififf^  lAOi. 

Fop  Ffviicli  literature,  m*  baidoa  H.  AdauS  (toit,  pages  470  Jf.), 
GasTDlf  PaBTs,  Aledi<fol  Frrii<-h  LiUraturc.  troiulfttrtl  froui  tlio 
French,  IBOfl,  in  (T/;  F.  nkuvETiftnu,  Manual  of  ihf  Jiinfitry  a/ 
FrvRfA£i^frarurr,authoris<-<dtruEislatioi^]8&S;  andC.  U,  C.  Wiiiuur 
(arr  Bupfa.  pagt  631). 

For  Etig1i»h  lilrratiire,  »«  for  gmerol  referenn?  thp  Camhndgd 
HUtory  ^  EnfftUh  Ijtffralnre,  ed.  A.  \\.  Ward  and  A.  R.  WaJ|«r. 
1VUT-1915.  A  more  ct>iiif>ftct  and  scLolorly  eeii«nd  buuk  is  W.  O. 
5cHi]iFiELD.  Ei\]jiijth  Litgralure  from  the  Sitrman  Conquest  tti  Chawrr, 
Itwe.  Uq  the  ArLhurian  Lcgeuda  see  U.  MaVf'aiiiCu  [lv%U  pogo 
t06  n.>. 
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CRjipnca  1.   The  Ei^venth  Centcbt 

On  tbe  NormaLQ  Conquest,  the  standard  though  not  imp&rtkl 
vrork  13  Uiat  of  E.  A.  FbEi^MAh*  Hifftory  of  the  Norman  C&nqtutL 
0  vols..  1867-1879  (£d  ed.  of  vo\a.  tAW  ISTO-lSTfi,  3d  ed-  vt  voU, 
I'll,  1^77),  Soe  aUo  hia  A  Shi>fi  Hi^iorjf  nf  the  Nontuin  ConqueM 
t^  England,  1880.  oiid  liia  [f'i^Jujfn  tAtf  Con^i^^n^,  1888;  Aod  IL  W. 
Ckukch.  JAJe  of  Saint  Aneelm,  IftOfi. 

Ofi  the  First  Crusode,  see  T.  A-  Archeh  and  C.  L.  KjNCaTXMW. 
The  Cruaadt^:  ifie  Story  of  tht  Latin  Ringdonta  of  Jerw/alcm,  I8ft5, 
A  pha^e  uf  iLlfi  Crui^a^le  in  the  haata  uf  Waltek  Scorr'fi  Count  R^fi^frt 
of  Paris,  1831.  roprintfd  in  (E). 

BoBBBT  Sournsr'B  ChronieU  cfihr  Cid  U  based  oq  the  legerularr 
eqiluitanf  thisSpaniib  lufmof  tlit  llUiCi.Titury, 

n,     THE  aano  or  boulnh 

The  Song  ef  Rdand.  J.  O'Haqan  (verse),  1889;  and  I.  Buruea 
(prose).  Ifi04. 

(Ff>f  the  originaT  lert  with  modem  FreDch  par^hrase,  9fe  ed. 
of  Leon  Goutier,  1879.) 

CllAFTEn  H.    TBB  TwBLFtB   CsNTUBr 
I-      HISTORICAL  TlLLDtTIO'ra 

On  theCnisadca.9ccAncHGauid  KiNoeFORi>  (supra);  and  W.  B. 
Stevenson.  The  CrusatUi9  in  the  East,  1907. 

On  the  Third  Crusade,  good  modem  accounts  are  T-  A.  Abcrbr. 
in(B)  ri«it,  page  491  n);  atidS.  Lane  Pools.  ^oZoi^m  omf  f^  FaU 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jent^aJem,  1808.  The  contemporary  accounts 
of  RicHARn  OF  Devizes  and  of  Gkoffret  of  Vinoauf  are  reprinted 
in  (B).  The  romance  of  Walter  Scott,  Ths  Taiunan,  18i£,  con- 
cerns this  Crusade. 

Among  biograptiies  may  be  mentioned  an  essay  by  £,  A.  Fbee- 
UAN.  Frederick  /.  King  of  Italy  (in  Historical  EstajfM,  1st  seriea)* 
1871/.;  J.  C.  MORIBOV,  TheUfeand  TiTties  of  St.  Bernard.  Abbot 
<^  Ciairvaux,  1884.  16  ed..  IQOt;  and  J.  MgCabe,  POer  Ahdttrd^ 
1001.  The  Lone  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloite,  are  tranalated  in 
(T), 

For  the  l&st  twenty  years  of  the  century  in  France,  aee  A. 
LcrcHAtRE,  Social  France  at  the  Time  qf  Philip  Auguetue,  translated 
from  the  French,  19H. 

Among  books  on  England  may  be  men^ned  Katk  Noroatx, 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kingt,  %  vols.,  1887;  F.  M.  PowiocK, 
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The  Lott  t>J  WonnanJjf  iiJgJh-lfo^.  IDIH;  and  twa  wniint*  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  11;  Mfta,  J,  B-  Grebw.  Hmrif  lU  18H«:  ond  L.  P. 
&At*£MANK.  HefiTy  II.  I^li.  Sty  alsu  CutLYLE,  The  Ancu^d  Mtnk 
(in  F'^uf  and  Prami),  1843:  uul  ttif?  njiuAiiiw  of  ViVltka  StiOTT, 

HI.      BDUANTIO   EPICA:    "CIlANBOVa   DV  OSfitB*'  AtfD   "ROU^NA" 

GbuiTRUT  ot*  MovuouTir  u  troiiaLaUd  in  (K)-  Joseph  Bbojcr 
hft*  rcctiiutrucLed  riaflminits  of  tKc  IcKcnd  of  Trialnn  otid  Lcuit 
in  a  nnwimi  Pmirh  prose  vrnian.  18^7,  which  has  tw^L-ti  ifunslnUJ 
by  F-  SJmmonii,  Thf  Romance  of  Tristan  and  tiruH.  IWItl.  Thcrt  i> 
a  tnuidlAttuu  fr^ui  CiintriE:?  du  Troites*  Km  ^ni  £fjtd,  m  (£}. 

IV,    MDfoJ!  roauB  or  pqetrt 

Thfw  ftTft  trftasUtiofis  in  EufiBME  M\flo?i,  Frfnck  SftiJitTPat 
RiHiuiTirr»  Jnna  the  ^' Luj/n"  iij  Marie  de  Franef.,  m  (K).  Thi'ir  it  a 
good  lrj»[i3l»tit>o  by  AMiitEW  Li^fO.  ot  Auratitin  end  Ni(wlrfir,  IhHT; 
And  it  \s  fkW  Iraiu^tuW  h\  [K);  the  vijlm^io  cviitAUiA  oUu;r  tiieJ;- 
w&l  Rjjiuiinct-s  ftiid  LrgenOs  of  th«  ISlU  Ccutory. 

T.      LATIN    l-TltlCn 

Transldlii^Tts  of  the  Hyntos  and  tif  tlic  SLuiicuU'  S<jngM  an:  buUi 
refi*rT«d  to  In  tlw>  Uit,  page*  il9  n..  ,*t*, 

VI.       FILENCU    LTAICS 

Sec  H.  Adaus,  tnl,  pagra  479  JT' 

B«if]M  J.  H-  Smith  {texU  p>g4?  £AJS  n.).  wf  I.  FABPCEiit,,  ZfiDCfl  o/ 
tJu  Tnntbadourt,  with  Spscitnera  <^  I'hnr  Poet^.  IbDti- 

Ourrtn  III-  Tmb  T«inricii!vr«  CKXTimr 


I.    BiaroaicAL  zftj^xatio^n 

On  Km^  Joh^H  IVH  Kate:  Ndhuatc.  JtJin  tjithland.  IDOf,  Far 
lli#  ivfll  o(  the  cflotury  in  EngUnd,  Sec  T.  F.  Toct.  The  Politirat 
IluUmj  (if  Enclarid  (1*1(1- 1377).  lOftSi  J,  U.  RamsaT,  TAo  /Jouvt 
vfl^  Omxtii^Uutu  [leiO-IftOT).  ino8;  G.  W.  Photuero.  *SiffHJtj  d* 
iffm<rtMl,  1871;  ud  T-  F.  Tour,  Edwtxrd  I,  IS9S. 

Viui.&aAiu>outN,  Conquest  <tf  Ctmeiantinopie,  is  in  (E)h  On  the 
AihifeuMl&u  CruAfidc,  see  two  blogrnpLics  of  SL  DommJc:  H.  D. 
i>E  Lacouhxihe,  Life  of  Strint  Dofninif,  IMO,  new  ed..  101?,  twins- 
Ittlcd  frow  the  Frcaok  19S3;  and  J.  GrrRAUd.  Saint  Ditminie. 
1901,  Ifiuul&Ux!  fruui  tbe  FretiLli.  1901.  On  theMi  f&rlier  yean 
of  the  century,  to  li'W.  aw  also  A-  Ll^chaibb  (supra,  page  ^*tf). 
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On  the  Fnnra,  &«  A.  Jeasopf,  The  Comins  of  ihp  Friar^^  and  Otkft 
ffuaarical  Exrcyg  {Jth  cH,.  188fl).  There  is  a  bingraphy  of  Fredffrirk 
n.  by  L.  Alj-sijobm,  Stupor  Mundi:  iha  Life  and  Tinta  of  Fri-dirriek 
lit  1913;  and  of  Si.  Louis  b.v  F,  Pfiftav,  Haird  Louiy,  [he  MotI 
Christian  Kin^.  1901,  which  h  vttnwattni  to  9uppl(.-metit  Jqia- 
vtMJ  (1e\t.  pages  64ii-54'7).    Joinvili^  la  traiiHlatkl  in  (E). 

Marco  Polo's  travda  are  id  (B)  luic]  m  (E). 

Amcju^t  inlfretling  ctmlempurary  works  may  abw  he  tuenlioiitt] 
A  tranilalioQ  of  nnvd.  of  tlie  Chronirli?  of  Saumueve  (1??|-148Sk 
in  G.  G,  CotTLTCW,  From  Saint  Franm  lo  DanUj  tfd  ed.,  revised  mnd 
enlarged,  1907. 

IT-      TUB   nOMANCE   Or  THE   ItOSE 

The  tranalfltioQ  by  F,  S.  ElAA^,  Romanct  of  the  Roae,  S  vo]r..  1900, 
is  reprinted  in  (T). 

IV.     THE  fiOLDBN   UOttEStD 

The  translation  of  WiuJA«  Caxtok  (lotli  Centiiry)  la  repHntcd 

and  (xlitcd  in  7  vuls,  in  (T). 

V.  TUBfiAJNTa:  DOUIKIC;  F1UNCI9  OrAsaiSl;  LOD19;TBOUA&AQfIlXAa 

Tbe  ZpUfCA  of  St.  Louia  and  St-  Dominic  axe  mentioaed  aupra, 
pages  03T-O33. 

For  St  Francis,  see  TJif  Mirror  of  F^rfeftiort.  translalFd  in  (E) 
and  in  [T).  Amoiijg  other  traiiala-liong  of  nearly  contemporary  wurka 
uu  St.  Fnuici^  arc  UcoiJ>~o  Bbunfdrte  (i^ltributed}t  The  LiUle 
Flov^a  of  Sainl  Francis,  in  (E)  and  in  (T);  T/ui  Legend  af  Saint 
Francif  by  ihe  Three  CwnponioTM  in  {T)i  The  Sacrum  Comrn^civm, 
in  (T);  and  Lives  by  Thouah  of  Celano  and  by  Bonaventura, 
both  in  (E). 

Among  modem  books  may  be  mention^  P.  Sabatieb,  Life  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  translated  from  the  French,  1894  (believed 
by  Catholics  to  exaggerate  the  divergence  of  Si.  Francis  from 
orthodoxy);  A.  F.  Ozanam.  The  Francisoan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  translated  from  the  6th  French  ed.,  19H;  and 
£.  G.  Gakdner,  Franciscan  Essays.  1913. 

Thouab  AQtriNAB,  Summa  Theologica,  is  literally  translated  by 
Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican  Province,  vob.  I-II,  1011-1917. 

VI,       LTRICS:      I-ATIN,    FRENCH,    AND    PROVENCAL 

For  a  translation  of  the  Hymns,  aee  text,  page  519  n. 

VII,      ITAJJAN   LYRICS 

The  translations  of  D.  G.  RofiSETTi,  in  Early  Italian  Poets  (aee 
text,  page  580)  are  reprinted  in  (E).  €-  H.  Ghandgbnt's  books 
arc  mentioned  in  the  text,  pages  585,  611  n. 
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(T)  reprints  tnnalations  of  ftU  Duite'i  worki,  Lfttin  as  well  &a 
ItaJUiir  with  p&rallel  texts. 

For  otiier  traoflUtiooB  of  Vita  A^mom,  see  C-  E.  Norton,  Th6  New 
Life  of  Dante  Ali{fhim,  1867;  and  D,  G,  RoesEm,  in  Danie  and 
hit  CireU,  1BT4,  reprinted  in  (T). 

Translations  of  the  Divine  Comedy  may  also  be  Toubd  in  (B)  and 
(£).  Interesting  American  translations  are  those  of  H.  W.  LoNO- 
■-■LLow  (blank  verse,  line  for  line),  8  vols.,  1867-1871;  and  of 
C,  £.  Norton  (prose),  3  vols.,  1801-1809,  both  referred  lo  in  the 
text.  C-  H.  GBANDOKNT'a  incidental  tr&nAlatLona  are  also  referred 
to  (pages  585.  611). 

An  adequate  short  list  of  books  on  Dante  will  be  found  in  Ghahi^ 
GKrrr'a  Daide  already  referred  to.  There  is  also  an  earlier  good 
list  appended  to  the  article  b;  A.  R.  Mabbh  on  Dante  m  Joknton's 
Universal  EnejfeLypadia,  ISBfi  (the  article  it^lf  la  admirable), 

A  few  of  the  better  books  are  those  of  E.  G.  Gardner,  Dante, 
1900,  reprinted  in  (T);  J.  R.  LowBU>'s  essay  on  Danie  (in  Amonff 
My  Bot^)  \  C-  H.  Grandqvnt's  bocJc  already  spoken  of;  and  the 
lAvea  of  Boccaccio  and  Bruni,  translated  by  F.  H.  Wickhtexd, 
The  Early  Lives  of  Dante,  1907.  E.  G.  Gabdnes  has  written  other 
good  books  on  particular  phases.  The  notes  appended  to  LoNO- 
fxujOw'h  translation,  supra,  are  full  of  literary  information,  Seo 
also  Santatana  (supra,  page  02fi). 
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Tk^  doi€t  in  ihU  trtthx  are  mo9tly  taken  from  ihe  Ceniury 
Book  of  NaTMs, 

In  general^  works — such  as  The  Mneid — are  indexed  no* 
by  themselves  but  under  their  authors. 


Abdud,  Peter  (10T9-I14t},  iST. 
Actiuin.  battle  of,  IBA;  fttt. 
AduD  of  Sunt  Victor  (?-ll7S  to 

IIM),  523-513. 
Aduut,  Hemy — 

If  Dili  Saint  Mickd  and  Char- 
tni:  4,7^-ABO;  iS«^  483;  487: 
488;  40fi;  AOfl;  £17;  d20-A£e; 
A27-,  030;  &5t;  55^559;  561; 
«8-571;  *78;  811. 
AddiKiD.  Joa^h  (leve-lTig),  lue  of 
dialogue  method  of  FUto,    110; 
iof  uence  cJ  Theophrutiu  on,  137; 
hU  funiliority  vith  Virgil,  £3f; 
nmikrity  of  his   Eatay$  to  the 
SaiiTeM  k^  Bonce,  £40;  uulogy  to 
LetUrt  oi  Ptiny  the  Younger,  3l«. 
£aeu,  tmditioa  of,  105 ;  (fl«e  ASntid 
of  ViT^);  Ovid  on.  SGS;   in  ICth 
Century    tnditioo,    500-510;    in 
2>miu  Comtdf  of  Dante.  60a. 
^Bchjlua    (B.C.   515-ASe).   M-M; 
compared    to   Sophocles,    AL-70^ 
compared  to  EiuipideB.  B8-0S  and 
Q0;burle3quediu  theFrojrf  oFArii- 
tophanes,  100-101. 
Auamemrum:  SS;  57;  S9. 
Chorphari^  or  Libation  Pourert: 
compared  to  the  EUetra  at 
Sopbodeg,  60-68^  compared 
to  the  Eisdra  of  Euripides, 
B8-0S. 
P^rtiatu:  54. 

Pnmuihaa  Bound:  54-A5;  50. 
£hp  (about  eth  century  B.  C).  3«- 
33;  ioppoaed  um  of  bia  fabta  by 
PbRdiiiff,  2^  and  903;  iafluence 
cJ,  OD  l«tb  Century  fables,  514. 


Agricola,  Cueufl  Julius  (37-03) 
315-310. 

Agrippina,  Julia  (15-00),  i8£-iS3. 

Aigues  Motte«,  547. 

Alamanni,  304. 

Alaiie  (about  370-410),  401;  403; 
410. 

Albigeosian  Cruude,  543-544;  505. 

AlcKUs  (about  B,  C.  011-580),  Al- 
caic fltanso,  37;  3S-39;  44;  ufle  of 
Alcaic  Btaofa  by  Hoioce,  M»-150 
and  257. 

Alextatder,  Romana  of.  510-511, 

Alexander  Severus,  see  Severua. 

Alexander  lU,  the  Great  (B.  C-  356- 
3«S),  44;  105-107;  tutored  by 
Aristotle,  120;  compared  to  Craar 
by  Plutarch,  200;  military  reports 
tA  his  generals  posnble  modd  for 
Oesar's  Commentariet,  204;  tra- 
ditioD  of,  in  t2th  Century  litera- 
ture,  503.  509,  and  510-512. 

Alexandria,  our  maDuscriplA  of 
Homer  are  from,  27;  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  106;  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ptolemiesy  14V;  char- 
acter of  city  under  the  PtoJcmics, 
144;  learning  in,  under  the  Ptol- 
emiea,  145-147;  literature  in,  un- 
der the  Ptolemies,  148-152;  Cleo- 
patra, etc.,  182-185;  influence  ot 
civilisation  on  Virgil,  230;  the  poet 
Claudian  a  native  ot.  405;  tra- 
dition of  the  burning  of  the  library 
of,  430. 

Alexandrine  ver«,  107;  248;  511, 

Alfieri,  Vittorio  (1740-1803),  Influ- 
ence of  Euripides  on,  M. 
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t&llaa  ai  Orasiun,  4U;  InruUtioa 
of  BwUlios.  «*»;  «5«^AA:  4Ab. 

AJlffgor^,  fiJSlt-550;  rn  Ifae  Cfmmto  ct 
DftDl«.  AQH:  in  Lb«  ZhviiLe  C^Mrucfy 
of  DmU,  507  and  6U. 

Ambrow,  S^iot  (310-907),  40«i  iCSi 
4(»-4a9:  414-411:  Suat  Aagiu- 
tioe'i  dcBciiption  <^U  £7  nod  414- 

An*CTcaD    (about    B.  C.    M5^7B), 

38-^*:  u. 

AnngnL  uUurc  of   Pope   Boaifuv 

vin*t.ML 

Anilis>n«eh(*,  reppeafiUtion  of,  in 
mh  L>Titury  p«m.  SOO-AIO. 

Aagefipo.  r™  liioVftDoi  11387-1455), 
apitit  of,  in  tbc  Dintu  C&nudy  of 

Angka.  4^2;  490;  487. 

Aqgio-Saxvii  Uugu^j^r,  450. 
AntliolQcy  U  Greek   Foetrj.   1AA- 

IM. 
AathiQui  C?-]30).  Tladnan'a  vcrw 

on,  saa. 

Antoninia  Rua  (S&-161),  BBS. 
Aatony,    Morciu    Antoniiu    (B,  C. 

Bfl-SO).  1B4-1S51  C'ii^em'a  Philip- 
pica  agwDfit.  IM^ 
Apolioniufl,    Rho<iiu»   (iboiil   B.  C. 

835-?),  ioducDce  on  Virgil,  150; 

iaBucQcc  OD  Valerius  Flmvus.  303, 
Appius  ClaudJua  Crasaus  (about  B. 

C.  450),  Iflfl. 
Apuldus.    Lucius    (about    135-?), 

SSa;  338-339. 
Aquilda^  destruction  of.  by  Attila, 

440. 
Arabian  yifhU.  449;  45B, 
Arabs,  see  Mabometans, 
Arfhimedea  faboat  B.C.  «87-214). 

lea. 

Arcbiteclure.  Greek,  ia  Italy  and 
Sicily.  IB;  ParthmoQ,  48-49; 
Roman.  £88:  treat  iw  on  Roman, 
by  Vitruvius,  33G;  palace  of  Dio- 
cletiaa.  SOS;  arch  of  ConAtauUiie, 
S9&\  at  Haveana.  4t5;  at  Rome, 
CoDstantiDOple,  aad  Ravenna. 
4r7-4«8;  Englisb.  in  tbe  y«ar  600, 
451;  Norman  arcfaea  at  Durham* 


450;  Konoan  in  EnfJaruL  470; 
Norman  and  GoUuf  in  Franr*^ 
4TBftiid47Q;iDl4UiC«ntUTT,495- 
49*;  ponlMQpt  Tor  Gothic;  afler 
R«naiaiance,  4PS-499;  Sauitff 
C'bappllfl,  Ai^ei  Mortea,  a&d 
Rheitv.  (47;  CanpAulc  at  Flor- 
ence, 5&L 

\r\niifL.  ikjctrine  of  Ariiu^  d9ft;  401: 
4£5;4«9. 

Arioflta,  Ludovico  (H74-15SS),  e«a>- 
par«d  Eo  Ovid.  i68;  romoDtic  c^ 
of,  501. 

Arifltopbann  (about  B.  C.  iAO-SAO]. 
^■103;  coDtnated  with  Menui- 
der,  137;  rootrutnl  witli  Plautna 
and  Tereooe,  176;  no  l^tia  icutA- 
tioD  of.  5«fl. 
ChuiLr:  lOfl-IOS;  115-114, 
Froi^.-  flO-103, 

Aiialotle  (B.  C.  3S4-3SI),  IH;  US- 
135;  study  uf,  in  Itth  Century, 
495:  in  Middle  Asm.  S7S:  to  the 
Dimnt  Ccftn^^  of  Dantr,  tlUfi, 
FoiiHci:  i3i-l3«. 
Wtfloni  and  PoHiy:  139. 

Amoid.  Matthew  (I&it-1SB8), 
Uon^aiicm  uT  Lhr  Uih  Idfi  of 
Theocritus  14B;  on  the  BiUe, 
JOS;  Ltan^htion  uf  Ibe  CanticU  t^ 
ihf.  Sun,  5aJ*-*fil>, 

Artuerxes  II  (B.  C.  405-301),  110. 

Arthur,  Count  or  Duke  of  Brittany 
(llB7-ie03],  £41. 

Arthur,  King  of  BritaEn  (about 
500  ?).  4«2;  growth  of  legnda 
alwut.  in  ISth  Century  lilentnre;, 
JOS,  505-508,  and  509. 

Asia,  see  Greece,  PcTaia,  Aleiancier, 
Mithridates;  Cbhot  tn,  ISft;  345; 
oee  Jews  and  Chriatianity;  Bo- 
man  dominion  in,  in  the  y«ar  900. 
391-392;  see  Byzantine  Empire 
and  Mahometans- 

AssiM,  town  of,  origin  of  Propertius 
in.  £58;  in  the  time  of  Saint  Fran- 
ciB.508. 

Atbonasius,  Saint  (about  BOA-378), 
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Alh«fi«.  l>3ofe  tbe  tytik  Century 
».  v..  14  15  ftnd  M;  W  »tipn--rD- 
■tr^,  47 -AO  Ahcl  1 1  J;  pUfpir  <Jr- 
Mnbcd  bv  TbuQxlidH.SS:  titf  rary 
mpjTniacy  tonticiiM  uiidrr  Ati»- 
UiphonTs,  IQA;  \t\  ihr  FuiirlLi (Vii< 
lury>  1(H  mad  \V&.  in  thf  liiup  l^l 
FlulArch.  lOU  Hv  alio  Hcroduljv 
Tht]oydJ(]«9i.    itnil    PrloponnnUan 

AttilA  (>-4A»).  4a):4V1. 

Avcattiti  end  yieolMr.  SI7-§]t: 
riiDilArily  of  r-i>iifltrtiHL'>n  tA  tbtf 
Kiii  XutTPn  and  Cihid/o  of  Duii^, 
£«. 

Auili-rrtji  T?  Ruliu-t  Hate  Itth  Cen- 
tury). 51S,  MT. 

ALi^mtici^,  AurrliuJ  Autfuiliaui, 
Saint  f3i4-+3fl),  itiflticntr  'jf  Nft*- 

pminjiMtti  iiu  flW;  *tw;  *tw;  4i3- 

4iai  4IQ. 

Ctftifeiriotii;  47;  41S-4I4, 

Hf  CiP^^  iJtfiV  41&-tle;  463. 

AitiTiKtinr,  SnicU  cf  <*aiitVTbui7 
<?  flW4).  iaU45S. 

AufiiAtinliiDMt  Order  nf.  MA. 

Aup)AtuA»  Caiiu  Octaviim  (R  C. 
G3-A.  D-  11).  £u  0(luvji&n  and 
Cear.  193-ISa,  it  AiiuuxEiu,  IRO- 
I8U;  fril'n1)H^iI>  mib  Vinpl.  ttZ; 

AurdJAn,  rJaiiiliiiJi  LndtM  Valrrlim 
DomitillH  Aimliiinni'  (alioiit  tH- 
^S).  SW'SH4- 

Aiirclius    MiLfijus    Aurdlns    AaU> 

Aiunnim,  nf>rimLi>  Mit^iii  (ntimit 

S]0-iLt>aut  ^V*}.  4D». 
AvnTci6»    (tXoxxt    11*0  llDfl).    1S4; 

405;  £75;  in  lite  fJrr-inr  (/offinJy  cf 

Dan  Co.  <H)A. 
Aviroinn  LDWI-lOST).   4AP:   In   tlw 

|lft(«n,    ttogor    (About    Itft4-t«>4}, 

J4 1:^4:1. 
BkMvria  xi  FUuJcra    (1171-1200], 


Darbi>h.«H.   Pivdvifl  (nbouL   lltS- 

1100],  40t-4M> 
Bcrhiuy.  4M. 
DattKt.  \\U  cnlleL-E-kMvi  «if  Mnji«vii| 

Prtfoch  pcwUy.  48fl;4(W;  Oil);  Jl5i 

314,  SIGh^I 
D(i>'i:uil  Tapniry.  4flQ. 

Sfl.i;  .WS;  (IdfJ-Oat;  004:  tHi&«U. 
IteAumiwliAi*,  fi.rr*  Ait^Untin  CV- 
mn  d-  (173«-17ftO)— 

Mariifff  dt  FiQ^W.  Ol>Dlp4fcd  [u 
Rcf/tii!/il  ihf  Ftjr,  S57, 
HcckrL.    ScLlRl    lllliEliJUi    nf    fjillilnli 
(ini^llTUI.     4KF)-4ttn;     in     rhe 

450  4S1:  4M-45t;  AEfrcd's  InOfr- 
Intann  of>  4^4, 

[Iraedt'-t.    ?Hml    UWut    4irf)-J4S), 

««0;  431. 
Ekncnit  dp  Silnt  Morr  (I2lb  Ct-u- 

tUQ),  909-MC 
Bflrriifcnl.  SAinI,  iif  rihirvAnx  (llHtl- 

UJt9),  4ft'7  and  4I4H;   Ulin  b/Ali 

byn    compftpwl    lo    S*pphtf    end 

Homoe,  ii«1-jfl£. 
BcTDud  of  MutUin  (1^(b  Ccntur^) 
— Da   Cvnteniiriu  Mundi:  ilf- 

rtejiiary,  *«  Ph»Ti[»pp  <!j'  'numn. 

ttit^,  itc^jk  of  /r^^A.  10;  HortkH  «r 
ItcmAv*  and  iiittlus  ouQiiiulcd 
wilt  thT  EkM>^  "f  llrruiulm,  77. 
SrpIiLiiijiul  (rajntUliim  ^pf.  I4T, 
Old  Ti--tiiuirul»  M2'J7I    ftmrm- 

tcipi,  SOS-flllJ:  \£-rt  'IV'.Uun'rir, 
37]'J7a,  inmnlnhcin  iJ.  by  *xMtit 
Jr-Rimo.  4W;  llrHik  {if  JnA  com- 
|ur<fd  (o  t'oriKjition  ct  lluctliiA-, 
4!I3,  ru  Ulb  C'rrtTUryp  4n.'>  DanU 
L>n  miriirf-ljilinh  t.f  Elook  «J 
PnalmK^  J/H";  mcmlilAn-'r  of  Ikiuk 
i>f  tlrt'oiafioTi  itt  \hti  XKrifu  li'om' 
ftift  uf  l)H»1r,  fl03i  JIIKKTVpllAl 
9v(jik  q4  EW  WinHom  of  SofomoRt 
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in  tb«  Dimitu'  Cm/tgdy  of  Duite:. 
61  k 

Bioffr&phjea.  not  Xpnophon.  Flu- 
tv«b,  Tuittii.  Rgichanl,  Join- 
TiUe- 

Vlancbe  of  Cutille  <119T-ltfffl}.  Id 
TbibAut  of  ChBrnpafOC,  B7S-ST0. 

Blondd  dc  N«h  {Second  hidr  of 
lith  Century),  Suiig  of  Ri^ard  I 
Btlrtbutfll  to,  5t7-&^-.  5»-531i 
coDtnuted  nilL  iiitricaciei  of 
Pruvdigat  veniGcaLioDi  61At-&^- 

Roccaccio,  Giovttiuii  tl3l3-l37i)" 

Dfenrtifrtm:  dpsmpCion  of  pra- 

tilenn  in.   M:   simiUriiy  of 

Ccnlury  FnWifliir,  ili. 
Bodrf,  Jehan  (?~iibout  1*I0J— 
CAoiUfin  des  .^fmwu:  501-503, 

BfBOti^  Bce  Thcbeii  mid  (.'hipronoji. 

BudhiuB,  ADidusManliusScvvriijufi 
(about  4T£-<Lbout  5£i],  431-435^ 
Alfml's  tnuaUlioD  of  ihc  Con- 
wfofrvn.  456;  sitrkJAiUy  uf  n>ii- 
BtnictioD  of  Aiicamii  and  Sicft- 
IMb,  5\li  rompHfTd  to  llie  ff<^ 
mnrtrv  n^tAf  /Cou.  A^S:  niTnilanty 
of  mnHtruoticm  of  thf  F'iftf  iVuovfl 
ud  fMnla  of  n^nle.  fiUX. 

Boiimier,  Guton.  IIMl. 

BoIopiA,  UiUT«raity  of.  4H. 

BoaaveoturK.  Saint  Giavaaai  (HSI- 
1274),  OD  SaiQt  DDmLaic  in  the 
Divine  Comtdy  of  Dante,  SBfl-SfiT 
and  Oil. 

Boniface  VHI,  Benedict  Cajetan 
(l«e3-l30S),  AAO-551;  in  the 
Dimne  Cojnedif  of  Daale,  604. 

BoAwell.  Jamea  (lT40-lT0fi),  his 
Antcdotes  of  Johnson  compared  to 
tlje  LrtttTt  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 

3ie. 

Britflin.  sec  Eogfand' 

Britannicus  (about  42-5A).  S8£  and 

£83. 
Brock,  A.  J.,  translation  of  Galen, 

S41. 
Browning,  ELiubetli  Barrett  (tSOO- 

1861)— 


element  of  ironfpsBiDD  io.  SIS. 
It'in#  tif  Cypni4:  quatnuD  in.  cm 

Kuripideft.  9S. 
TrariEminn     M     P*(nnflktut 
Bound  of  fschyliu.  55. 
Brovning  Robert  (ISli-lSSa)-- 
Pippo  PatttM;  analogy  to  T»g- 

cdJes  of  Beawa,  B&T, 
/ft'np  end  Ihf  Book:  analogy  to 
the  Tragedies  of  Scn«m  *&7, 
TraoiUtjon  of  the  Agamcwimn 
of  ^Kbylua.  53- 
Brutua,  Murui  Juniui  (B-  C.  85- 
ftt).  lS3-tS4^    Dante  and  Shak* 
iipere  fin.  2Q5;  Dante  del  006. 
Bryant  William  Cullen  (tTM-UTTS), 

Iraniitacion  of  Homer,  S*. 
Bryce,  Jarae^,  Lord — 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire:  Wr  i^. 
Budahiam,  354-9,^^;  499^  lege&da  i>r, 

in  tlie  Goideii  Legend.  5fli. 
Bungay^  Friar  (Ule  ]5tb  Century), 

A4I;545. 
Buiguodians.  3M;  4£3, 
Biirke,  Edmund  (I7*ft-17»r).  mnH 

pared  ta  Demodlbplli>s.  L£T-I2S. 
BuriB.  Uobfrt  (1730-1796)" 

■Sofi/f.-  rvdemblancY  to  the  Odtt 
of  Horace.  %59. 
Burton,  Robert  (IS77-1«40>— 

Anatomy  of  MdanduAy:  anal- 
ogy to  the  Saiutol  Hwlary  of 
Pliny  the  Elder.  302. 
Bury,  J.  B.>  on  Herodotus,  7*;  on 
Thucydides,    8t;    his   edition    of 
Gibbon,  331, 
Butcher,  5.  Hr.  traiislatHin  of  the 
Odyttej/  of  Homer.  £5;  moQOgrvph 
on  Demoalhenea,  1£5-IST. 
Butler.    Cutbberl,    on    Benedictine 

MonachisiD.  4^, 
Butler,  H.  E.,  IransUliou  of  Apu- 

leius,338. 

Butler.  ?»niupl,  on  the  Odj/Mry.  16  n. 

Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord 

(t788-iai4).  popularity  increased 

by  hia  spirit  of  confession,  118, 

Chitde  Haroid:  compared  to  the 


^            647          ^1 

£«»fi(v  bbd  Gtorfifv  ol  Vtr- 

Canr^^fA#5wi,M*8ftiatFr*Dftt            ^^^^| 

BtL43«  ftSl 

a!  Aaibi.                                                   ^^^^^I 

J>«i  Jaan:  rafa|ur«d  to  Ori<4. 

CiLtiiitc  Inbcmt  ^U   \035).  467.                           ^^^^1 

«6S. 

Canwni  nad  C'-mwi'f/v  ASS;  m  tfac              ^^^^^^| 

EHgUnh    Bardi    ond    Sectffi    Re^ 

Vita  A'a^f^u  auJ  Cotinto  of  Dftttt^              ^^^^^^| 

rictptfi.   idQlj'-iiit  iif  iuvtJuJ 

AOf,  ,VJa<  Auti  OOS.                                          ^^^H 

un.  set. 

Capft^.  tVtirh  (l>iLHiiI>'  ()f,  44T.                            ^^H 

Byianiiup  Empire  lue  of  Grrvk  tftO- 

Capua.  llannibAl  uccupir^  IW.                        ^^^^^M 

iriim{(ein,  li&;  foLin<11njf  cif,  naauul 

Can»llA.    Mimii    .Aunlbi    Ao-              ^^^^H 

4UC];    4e):    4iei;    iinai-r    jLiKlfnUin. 

rohtmiH  {inH'«l7).  3»t                                  ^^^H 

4ffO~4i«^  poiFTT  of,  in  tlW^  A   D . 

CAHytp,  Thomti  (|7i>A-l»(t>-                       ^^^H 

430:  aft*  jMwcf  c!.  45?:  |>0WBr  of. 

h'rfftf^  Knolvliarf  flin^ng  of  lh«                  ^^^^H 

m  Iht  ynr  1000.  40i;  Icwrn  ttlnml 

Hntf  oE  Rjf  b*nl  1  (IaKHb*d.                  ^^^^| 

<if  Cyprus,  403, 

^^H 

CMnrwIitu^  Qrdtf  of,  fiiS.                                    ^^^^M 

Camn^da    (lilb    Cvotury),    m 

Ciuihrnicr.    PtplyLjiuD   «m    frArA   with               ^^^^^H 

DiriyK  CtrrtiPili/  of  Daatc.  £BT  luid 

Romr,  lA^F^nnrv  KitL  IU>iuc-.  IftT-               ^^^^^| 

cn. 

lOa.  En  Ure  J^fuic/  of  VirKll.  tSB,               ^^^H 

CicBAr,  riLiu<i  Jdlus  {B.C.  100-44). 

JU't'OlLdl  (ll  \'H^T  taMT?  Willi  ROQW  lU                     ^^^^^H 

»lni*mt  Hi  ihc  brginniue  of  Ijirin 

PniyliiVJxitnij  Ijvy,  tT»;  wiinirilh               ^^^^^| 

hl«rt1ijrr.  ITU:  pixbhrcnr^p,  IWl- 

Romv   thpin^   of   |WfD  <if  Siba«               ^^^^^| 

184;   mcnpitivtl   to   Aloiaader    m 

lldliciu,  :)01                                                    ^^^H 

PlutHrrh.JlN);  200- »«;  dK'»rtY  of. 

CurtbiuiuK  4711,                                                ^^^^^^M 

fllfi;  hU  prov*,  ««1;  ^A-irf»;  B8T; 

4  jutcllB  lUtc  131b  Ccrtitary^  jn  tha              ^^^^| 

ID  IStb  (Century  tr&dition.  AOD. 

Dif-iHfi  Comedy  of  DapIc.  HOD.                     ^^^^^^| 

CiDttrs,  Ihc  Tvrlvt,   WB-ITO;    e87; 

Cumlm.   I^iiiux   (M].C\   U).    IBA-               ^^^H 

hiilor>'  of,  l>'  Swtfltliit*.  :i17  3S8; 

)S4;    Duilr    and   Slinkflpcrr    ctD.               ^^^^^| 

trbditiuu   <if   CsNirs    in   SonQ   (^ 

«da»  Duitic  oil.  004.                           ^^^^1 

Afi^Ficf.  4S1 

Catilbr,  LiivitiKS-rjfiiiii  (uUiut  h.  V.               ^^^^^M 

CitTiiriilH.  i'jtiun  Cmur  (l£-4n.  tAl; 

tOA'««>.  |HtLlhrK|-^'h»i>rrio-              ^^^^M 

tt7. 

vM>  ngiiinjit,  iWi:  PmlXuMt  on.  Ml^              ^^^^H 

CiillphiirH.  440. 

^^^H 

CklltmAMmk    i>Hib<iiit    KC.    MO). 

Cjtta,  Matrna  PorHiu.  Th»  C«ii»r              ^^^^^| 

in  ]f«r»d4iEiiH.  TS;  147;  OBnclvl  fcr 

[B,  C.  «84-l«El).  I6U;  iTt,                            ^^^H 

CttuUuA,  ^H;  UBP  of  Lh«  elegiac 

Cata,     Marcun     Poreiua     ClintdU               ^^^^^H 

(xkuplcl.  a^T^ 

(B,  C.  05  40),  m  Uk  J>i'rw  Com-               ^^^H 

r^UiiL  Joha  (]50(]-l5a4),  417-418, 

«^ir  of  DanU,  AOA.                                          ^^^H 

C  Afrbridec  Uaivrrsitj  oF.  494, 

Calullut,  Caiiu  Vatcriua  C^boLjt  B,               ^^^^^^| 

Cambysci    (f1t>unihtj    B.  C.    AtfK 

C.  G7-4I),    mnucoci?    iif                              ^^^H 

fii*),  UerodotiiA  (in,  7i-7C, 

iv-hux   ti(L   147;   i>u   Cii.f<nj.    197;               ^^^^^| 

CAQiDffli  LitJititf<Ulx]iJt.l3t4-IAflO), 

fl»A-tf17;  JIA-JIfl;  tHi  t4A;  ma-               ^^^H 

tnuIJHon  of  Homer  ind  VTrfil  fd- 

TnuEni    Witt   TLbulItu   and   Pro-               ^^^^| 

lowpd.  MA 

jwrtiue,  Utt  flnd  «AQ;   iiw        thr               ^^^^| 

CUDJi»m\*'  jiT  FUirvnn',  55\. 

flp^iir    cmipl'-t,    tA7-,    bk«    J^fbia                 ^^^^^^1 

CVopUll,  Thamjii  { 1 T77-  )844)— 

<viitrut«d   with   tbc  iiorniiTi»  ^              ^^^^^| 

yUvrhret  nf  llopt:  iwaipamj  to 

tht  Rati.  S&S.                                                   ^^^^1 

Hip  /Cffpjarrw  u/  iki  Kam,  6M. 

CwKjini-  F<krlui.  bnllt^  «J.  li^.                         ^^^^| 

run  (ifiTiilf'  iirllB  Sr^ltt.  •'V  SmIhh 

ColvAlranto  CavalcaiitJ  (I3th  Cfra^               ^^^H 

Canus  betllp  ol,  lUH. 

(ur>),   in   the  thvin*   Cvrnotn  td               ^^^^^M 

CuicM«i,«79, 

Diuik,  aofl.                                                 ^^^H 
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Mtb  <C  Hi;  lA;  IM; 
4v  OariMt  difaid.  M-m. 


Cr4i«rT«f-0UXM4- 
4M  Mt-IM;  4»E  la  A>  4Mr  ^ 

OMiMr  MMtaMfc  m  Md  JM. 


Onflnqr    (itaM    IMi- 

IW),  dMUVe  k  btfU  kBfM|> 

ditoa,  compered  to  cfauige  fram 
MKwnt  to  modem  Gnek.  IffS. 
CanUrhury  Tola,  400;  limiUr- 
ity  of  one  or  tvo  to  tbc  Itth 
Century  FablUui,  514;  JVim'i 
Pnot'i     Talt    compusi    to 
tU^furd  lk4  Foot,  »fl. 
IVuuktJon  of  Uw  Cnuobftim 
<^    PtaUMTpitf   of    BcMthhu. 
ISS. 
ChOderic  (about  TSO),  44a. 
ChhtM,  little  altered  from  Afe  of 
PorickB  to   the   time   of   Hum 
Pcda,54S. 
ChriitiMiit;    (mc    alio    BibU   and 
Fkpai^),   nippoaed   prophecy   of 
\ir^  ngatiUiig.  t«T-90;  Ncro'i 
penecutioD.   W8-SM;   Flin;  Uh 
younger    and    Tnjui    on,    S14; 
TWdtu  on.  MO;  GiUnv  <»,  SSI; 


4r»  tfvM  it  AvMImOm^ 


fVfclllfc 

loaop^  (tf,  b  tlm  Mfa*  €taM% 
of  Dante,  M». 
CbiTKstom,  Saint  John  [about  H7- 

407).  IM. 

Ocero,  Hvou  TidTiiii  (B.  C.  106- 

4A),  influaice  ol  DemoathcAei  on* 

128;  fthnoat  at  the  begbmmg  of 

lAtin  titermtme,  170;  m  a  polH^ 

cd  figure^  ISl-lBS:    mnnkr  of, 

IBS;  1W-19«;  oompawd  to  De- 

nwthanei  in  Plutaidi.  flOO;  hia 

ffontrmiKirarr  politkal  *™iMi*^ 

MA;  nvlaea  votk  of  Loovtiii^ 

Slf ;  iS4;  Qnintitiaa  oo,  9»;  com- 

pand  to  Apuldni,  8SS, 

Dtmtneiathn  tff  Vwm:  ISl. 

Dt  Ofiau:  quotfttkn  fnok  IM. 

iMtn.-    1M>-1M;    ba^atkioa 

of,  311  D.;  oompand  to  tboas 

of  FUny  the  YonnffB.   Sll 

and  SIS;   ooutpaad  to  tho 
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Cvnimiant  of  Sutnt  Aiihua- 
tiar,  ftU, 

lftj>;  Hi'mimiitrJciii  of  thr  lr*f 
bin  of  whom  rjiinllm  h-hiiF-, 
215. 
itf^Uv:  tbv  £JrHim  o/  -Vftpio 
r?oiiiparnl  to  thp  A<rman«  4^ 
JA«  fiufl.  J559' 
&pett^e4  oqrtir^  CiUiUne:  103, 
Cid.  Tbr,  or  El  Cumixvlor  <a1»ilI 
1040-1090),  477> 

CinrinnatitB.    LuHui    QuinrtiuH 
[About  IV  C   al9-dtpr  43fi).  IHI 
f:utem*D>,  *77"47«. 

C'UudiiiD.     Ctfludiiu    (about    M^ 

About  i08),  105. 
(.:Uu4iiin  Umity,  it^. 
CUadium.  TLbprJu>i  Claudius  Druifiui. 

flc.  (lO-H).  Wl'SaS:  W7. 
nwpalm  (B.C.  W-30),  IQT:  IB»; 

Oovi-i.    or    Clilixiwtjf    f about    ilSA- 

311),  4S3. 
Quo/,  Ablwy  irf,  VW.  A7H. 
CdvriJff?.    SADiurl    Tii>tor    (ITTS- 

]H5i).  uD  tlic  hnamctt^f.  17;  on 

tbr  ritgiik^-  c^uupld.  3T  luuJ  ^T; 

tb«  PinJ*rit-  <hJ(W  Pir,  *3, 
CfllLvitm.  rlrrivAlinri  of  nnin'-,  SWt; 

tSO:  Murti&l  on,  »T7 
Colliiu,  WillUm  (ITil-lTffO)- 

Comtfdj',  origin  ot.  Al;  of  Arktopb' 
•nev  PT-iOS:  of  Hsuttuanil  Tct> 

fftlM.    lis. 

(leUlM).  asi, 
Com^rfUi.  DoinruJcOt  hit  bouk  on 

Wriiil  in  tJiP  MLildIt  Aff^  m  mid 

£43, 
r-nn>itJtnTtni*H  Mjiviiix  VtlrriiJ*  Atin?* 

liiu  CMUtMtiDiw  ti7«-.^^>.  S9T- 


400,  MTtli  <>r,  30H;  "Di>full4»i"flf. 

^09. 
rouaUHliiiuiile.  under  Cuiufiotlne, 

4D0;  4Ti  hlU-i'tu  rr  in,  4iT;  ilurinit 

Ftnf   Cnjurlf.  4Ti^;  cii|TtiirrH|   by 

Ijtin  rruniidrtTi,  A*! 
CAriolnnfi*.    i.  t]4.vi§    \itKtnt    (firiit. 

hftU  of  tilth  UnUry  H.  <-'.).  1S6. 

C-ftwky,  Abroham  aOl»-lM7),  Pia- 

dnric  mlr*  tJ.  W, 
(."-owpcr,  WilJlnni  0731-1900).  tr»a»- 

LlIulL   of    IJoUlfT.   C4, 

CnuiHfu  D'wvM.  Mflh^iiR  iJritJuft 
Wvjirt  n.V.  lOA-O-t).  181, 

Cif«ii.  Oirl-itiiin,  UW-407. 

fVaTij>n  <lr  Tn^ca  fabout  11411- 
id-iijt  IIQU.  5M-MT. 

CivHW  (flnuricbvtl  U.  T.  MU-AiH;, 
45:  M. 

Cnmiulai,  Cilbbon  on,  831;  FiM. 
474-478^  Second,  488;  Third  4B1- 
492,  Toiiilh.  &it-M^.  Clulilmk'i, 
&i3;    Allritcvti>4iiJi,    d43-d44    aud 

Cuoau.  baltit  of.  lir 

Cuthbrn,  Saint  {?-€«!),  B«4«'il«- 

<mmt  of.  4jII- 
tymt,  fhv  (Iwml  (?-»  C,  *»),  401 

HerudotJt  on.  T£-7fl, 
(->nu.  tlio  Youngfcr  (?  H.  C",  401J, 

X?bophon  4>n,  100  111, 

Dakynjt.  11.  J.,  tramJiLtion  orl  TCfpcK 

libim.  IW' 
DamuHU  (about  300-*W4).  409. 
DundolQ.  KjtT^cft  (about  UDfl-ICDJ(). 

Danrtv  4.'V.1-.  4A8:  4H7-WH 

DaotcL.     AmBUt     ( Itflh    Ccatvpf ), 

Sll-Sll:  &SV:  5S5i  ASS, 
Danl4  AHchJrri   (I3GJ- litSlJ,  com- 
pared lu  ilamtr.  iS-  ftft;  Ejcnorancfi 
of  (liFCirrek  Unjpiaffr,  I  AT,  va  the 
IhAy    RoiDAn    iCmpirr,    447-448; 
prrcuiwri  itt.  i^ih&Oi .  Si4-frU, 
LSor.uflj;  SM-5A5;  AOI. 
Ktfn    ,Vun«Mi.'  I  mn  Hint  inn  of,   hy 
Rovrtti.  Mil;  :tUI-J»»:  993- 
39y  B19. 
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Convitn:  SffS-AaS:  996. 

Dmine  Conwiy-  iofluwMW  of 
HoDwr  oc  ei:  M*;  S97-ftll. 

Inftma:  dale  Eusumpd  ti}  b« 
1300  (1,  l-tj.  ^  and  ^B-MlO: 
detiiu1i«i  of  UdJ  il,  87},  000^ 
enlToncc  tc  HcU  Oil.  0).  BO-li 
ibtbAtea  of  Rdl  {111,  £1  nod 
50-00^  604^  DiviDv  win  nod 
po««  (HI.  W),  002i  defim- 
Uoii  of  tielt  (TV.  4«).  6UJ;  on 
Homer  (IV.  88).  £0:  uo  Hur- 
atx  ([V.  8a),  247;  on  Ceiwr 
nV.  lafl).  flM-tflA  and  OOfi; 
DQ  ^Uodin  (IV.  1«Q),  OOA:  on 
Ariitotle  ^V.  ISlJ.  LSI;  on 
Cvxtc  (IV,  111}.  laO:  DivJDc 
will  uul  powef  tV,  M),  eft*; 
on  Lave  (V,  103].  G^;  ibflu^ 
«Dcc  of  Ikiethiu.1  od  CV,  Ifll- 
123),  434-  DQ  (vurtcny  uhI 
Tslor  (XVI,  B7-75K  S^;  uu 
Uie  Pdp«a  uf  hU  lime  CXDC 
44  SO.  440  and  604^  on  the 
''DaoAtion"  of  CDnitAnliiw 
(XIX,  n5-in>,a»;  parody 
of  Uie  F™J/fl  R^  (XXXIV, 
IJ,  435;  on  SaUn  (XXXIV, 
aS),  606;  oa  Bmluji  ud  Cu- 
^xm  (XXXIV,  Bfi-a?),  405 
Whl  WOi  Od  die  at&n 
(XXXIV,  130).60e.  Ingen- 
cna,  6M-606. 

Purpatorib.'  on  Heniy  111  of 
England  (VII.  13l-13£].  M4; 
on  CimAbue  and  Giotto  (XI> 
9\-95).  5SU  on  Statiua  and 
VirgU  (XXII.  78).  504  ud 
6(^8;  OQ  AmAuLt  DonJel  and 
the  Proven^L  language 
(XXVI.  127  ff.).  aS8;  defini- 
tion of  Purgatory  (XXVI. 
13«),  538,  eoi.  add  607:  flt- 
oeu.for  Paradise  (XXXIII, 
145).   000;   in   general.  606- 

Paradua:  spirit  of  (I.  6l-fl3). 
fllO;  on  Pftradisp  and  the  will 
of  God  (III.  B4-85),  001  and 
016;  on  JuBtiniaD  (VI,   10). 


448-440;  Sbiut  TIidiiibs 
Ar]uiiiM  di-WQUTSM  on  Sain 
Frann*  [XI.  43^144).  566- 
5117  and  tiU:  Sulnr  BoDawfu. 
tiira  ducr»iTH«  on  Saint 
UomiDic  1X11.  3: -III),  £W 
aod  Oil;  pmnoniliofi  of 
tuile  (XVII,  W-eO),  6H7- 
588;  on  Trajan  (XX.  103- 
117),  83l£;  tnuialaLluD  ot 
Grandgent  (XXXIJI.  M- 
145).  till  o.;  in  general,  609- 
113. 
Dtietf  (Fourth  or   Frfth  Century). 

rioriei  of  Trcjan  War.  510  n. 
Dahiu  (flouhitai  B.  C.  5<fI-4B«). 
4ft-47;  HflftxJoLui  on,  75  and  77, 
Dark  Agefl  (see  gencrmlly  the  but 
parla  of  Bwk  IV).  403^  S8Q;  m  the 
PtPintf  Comrdit  of  Dant«.  fll4. 
Dt  Contemptu  Afuruli^  519. 
Dcclu*.  CaiuB  Mea&iua  Quinliu  Tim- 
mui  if-iAl).  302;  death  ul.  3M. 
Drfn^.  Deniel  (iMNnSl)— 

^oumo/  c/  fAtf  /'iopur  yMr,  84. 
Delphi.  U. 

DemncriLna  (about  B.  C.  460-&bout 
S5T).  inRupcre  of.  od   Lupretiu^ 

DcmoEtbencB  (B.  C,  3S5  or  384-Stt). 
123-138;  compand  to  Cicero,  lOS; 
P]ut»rcb^9  comp4ri«on  with  Cio 
ero,  tOO;  compared  to  Apuldua. 
SS8. 

PhiUppia^    IM;    compatwl   to 
PhUippia  of  Cicero.  194-lfiA. 
Derby,    Edward    Geoffrey    Smith, 
I4th  Earl  of.  translation  of  Hooker, 
U. 
DeuM  ex  Machina,  03- 
DiAloguea.  110. 

Dickena.  CharLn  {1812- 1870).  com- 
part to  Juvenal.  398, 

Pickwick     Papert:     Ciceronian 
methods  of  Sergeant  Buifua, 
103. 
Dictya  (Fourth  or  Fifth  Century), 

stories  of  Trojan  War.  510  n. 
Didactic  Poetry,  aee  under  Henod« 
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and   Oflnrpvv   ol    Vinpl    </   Kin> 

^DP^  **  AlexMidri*;  dmrritwd  bf                ^^^^H 

pnlodi^  nod  lurrrlioji,  til. 

Hoototni.  7A-T1:  nnqunt  ol,  ^                ^^^^^t 

iJidim  JutUnua  (NIBSJ,  KM. 

AUstmto.  100:  Pt«Uav  dynulj              ^^^^H 

Dido»  •**  Vip^l's  JCnriit. 

founded    in.     (07:    fnigmmilc   of                ^^^^^^| 

Dw  frv,  575'S7*;  TllM, 

M«iiuidpr  loucd  id,  I3H;  iirukr  Ihe                ^^^^^| 

DimailiJe,    Mujvua,    uq    lie    fVr- 

ftoL«mld.  l4t-U7;Tli«rfttu>in.                 ^^^H 

nffUian  yenerv,  309, 

UB-IAl;   rici.fjmtm   in,    lfl«    186;                            ^H 

DioclrlJiia,  CnJiu  Auirtiu^  Vottrnu" 

virtoHcH  of  Aur^liitD  in,  909.                                   ^^H 

Di^>di7lu«iu»  [MJ-ai!J).  att9-3»J; 

Elkgiklulu^  VnriuB  AviLiu  Svaiiuiua                         ^^M 

400- 

(ao^sfS),  3ot.                                   ^^^^1 

Dumiidc,   SbIM    (Il7l>-1ti1),   U^. 

KlruAJur,  at  Af^uiU'tM  C&boul  lll^                ^^^^^| 

Onlf^r  foundnl  by.  043.  9M-M7: 

1K04).  48^-460,                                                 ^^^^1 

in  fhi*  />£«>«  Camntjf  of  UanTj-, 

KWTkiir.  <»r  I'HHlilp  (NLCW),  MA,                      ^^^H 

en. 

Fl(>^vc  rouE>E<^,  3«-!t7;   147;  of  Tt-                   ^^^H 

Domitifto.  Tituf  flaTiiu.  vlP^   [ttl- 

biiJiim    ami    i'i^p«r<iui.    VJJO-WKT;                   ^^^^| 

0«X   ^^  «SB:   VN7;   Juvdul    an, 

lJ  1>vitl  «M>-Wr(J.  guiEiiUiu  «x>m-                ^^^H 

sei. 

pnree  tb^  Iditlti  jinil  ('rr^k,  )1T3,                   ^^^^^^| 

Donation  of  Coivtnnt^nc,  flOO;  403, 

Ei;K>Ulb»  ^  GoKluifl  (IJ^M-ISOS).                ^^^H 

DtFBfic,  JoLi:i  (157S-1CS1)- 

ntlribiiLcd  Iroiuiluliuu  ft  ibc  Curt-                ^^^^^| 

^d^kVcA.  Lb6uctitxwcif  JuvCfiAl  vu, 

tiWufiun  ut  tkirtliiiu^  43.').                               ^^^^^| 

a*7. 3Te. 

KmiDA  {iki»uL  800  lu  HID).  4Ad.  ^A.                ^^^^| 

Doioloey.  410. 

EmiK-doi^lai  (nbout  H.  C  400-430),                ^^^^H 

DnuM*  (ImI  tftlf  of  7lh  Ce^ntury).  15 

US-.  Inltiirinn-  on  ]/ii^iH«tiiu.  tLL                  ^^^^^| 

Drninii,  }uv  Comedj  ntii\  Tru^ri^y. 

/CmfWrnr,  iriginjil  nvAning  rvf,  Lft4.                  ^^^^^^| 

Dtuytitn,  MlfhiLTl   |ir>tiVimi).  in- 

Kmprrnr^  iw  Rotsr.  ildy  ItoniAn                ^^^^^| 

duc-D»  Oi  Ovid  CiQ,    tfJ^HfM 

KmpiK.                                                              ^^^^^^1 

UryilnD.  John   U«IBI   17WJ).  luc  ot 

Etlirlaad,    Cm^e    in,    iO!!;           ik/t                ^^^^^M 

tbr    difflofUf    tnrlhnd    dI    Pint", 

Paurth  Cdklur^.  401;  at  tbe  fall                ^^^^| 

Utf. 

of  ^me.  hti;  tfopvefniuu  by  Svut                   ^^^^^| 

.4£u(j/i7ttt  iW  vf«Ai/ripA«f.  ia0u- 

Au|04flt4iic     <if     < 'ihrttrTLiurx,     rr^                ^^^^^^| 

PQLT  of  JiivciuJ  Ulk  BW- 

■^imtnl  by  iVdr»  4dD-43k  Lc  Li**                ^^^^| 

difflamder'i   ^eruJ;   lOAi   bcroit 

ScvpuLL  CvnIiLfy.  4<f7;  und^f  At-                ^^^^^^| 

i^uplrU  uf.  cTomimrrd  tu  llur- 

frctL  *S^:  in  Uil^  I'itjiUi  CVuinry.                 ^^^^| 

Wf.  t*». 

4AH;   Normmi  Ctiuiuvst   ■>!.   4AS-                   ^^^^^^| 

UunnUa.   Ski&t   tH4   or   OiJ-IWR), 

4IW:  uailrr  ihr  \onn&oi.  470-4TI;                ^^^^H 

4£S. 

IhngUJLge  of   llic   (.omoLGn   L4»,                ^^^^^| 

«Tl»;    lu^tcry    in    lllh    Century,                ^^^^H 

Edvurd,  Thr  Cttaltrnx  {ahovt  1004 

LOflfl),  407-490. 

«8S-4l^-t;  hVnich  Inngi^Hgc  id,  OOt^                ^^^^| 
L«£cndi  of   ArLbuf  m   litb   Cca-                ^^^^^^| 
liir-y,  S(H-fi08i  AiO-A4£^  £44-&4d;                ^^^^H 

Edvud  1.  of  Cnjelaiid  CltSf-ISODH 

uiHbs  Ed»iir>t  1.  547-Mfr^  r»Ub-                ^^^^| 

A40;  M7-A4D. 

lisluiLCDtof  PajlJam«ikljkry  |fu\uii-                ^^^^^^| 

Kdvu<l  UvrKogliuid  (l«ft4-UIT)p 

11U  54S-C4D-                                                    ^^^^1 

A48. 

Rimiiia.   QitiiLluH  {B.C.   £?U*-»tx)Ut                 ^^^^| 

Edwuili.  Juaatliftii  (ITQ^ITOB).  in- 

IH)),  l7l-n?t;«M.                                          ^^^H 

flueniT  uf  ^tiiit  Auguitinp  uo.  ilfl. 

^nwA.  Book  of,  ^S.                                            ^^^H 

Kginhftnl.  cir  Kmhurd   (iib.>Ht  77D 

KpAninfinrlu     [ibout     H.  C,    Aii^                 ^^^^M 

mboDt  M4<>],  44»-4llt:  »n  ChuJrs 

wti.                                           ^^^H 

nrntpte.    4Jt-4M;   4SS-4S&^    Ifltb 

K|>ic  I'octry,  nv  ucdu  Bonrt,  £a-                 ^^^^^^| 

Gntiir>  Ic^'vud  of.  AO^- 

uiuD,    ^EhaJ    uf    Virpl,    LucAD.                 ^^^^^| 
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f^Utu  ItallciUk  Valcriuj'  FIacouj. 
5t4^iu^  ^tift  <^'  IW^kncl,  (itlii»cli 

iiiu-oA.  ooe, 

limv-liiu.  M«rtiHl 
Eaprmniri,  i«n  miMJtiitAfnrrljitin. 

Kui^lid  Ul>f>vit  U.  (^\  300).  ]4fl:  in  tbo 

Eunctc.    in    ibc    Diniif    Hon^djt   of 

buikraqiii'iJ  lu  tlit  Frogf  of  Aru' 
liupbaiica.  lOU-iai:  Mibtujfuui  to 
Thurydicin  whI  At'ihImLIl.-,  I3A; 
livifV  of  hb  bimLuuly  i  u  lb«  ^ne^tl 
of  virrl.  «se. 

EuTt^p-,  irhnl  lUT  th*  trnditioDfi  of, 
U  It;  ctcmmlj  oi,  in  QouLrr.  iO- 
^i  103;  «c  iinJcr  Crco.*,  Hume, 
jind  vivn«UH  luilionn;  in  ihr  t**u 
1000,  -MHt-Ma,  Pint  CnjaaJc,47*- 
^78;  Srtt-ml  C>uj.k!c%  «aa.  Thitil 
t'ruxni]-.  tni  -tK;  ill  tlu'  Itlh 
rfiJlnrj.  W?l-41l^:'^Jp^^in^^1l^l^ltp 
of  Pnovrrop.  11)7;  llonntunikcv  iiml 
motkirft  *itrliwtoi  luwanli.  Mi^h» 
wnJ  *rt  anct  titpntiir*.  4UM-40V: 
gtwih    ol    littratuR    from    the 

jQiti  1100  laoo.   iDB:  dwcd 

Tmdiliob  in  l^Lli  Ccnlury  litc-r»- 
luTF,  J0B-61il»pivviilvDcvof  IalId 
lin  McOiirrviit,  ^iJ);    FifUttb  Cru- 

fl4.'*-J4T;  L>r^ifitiintft  of  tin-  In- 
fliiimtioiL.  £47;  itboiit  Ihe  y«F 
];^l().  AOn-A&l  L  c|iBfHinE«Tir  of  Initfer 
(luMi^  in  latli  Oottirj",  ,157-Jl3»; 
iriEcllcct  af.  La  tlie  l^h  C«tltUry. 

Kuiwbiiu   (if   CuwinA   (about  064- 

0bout  Aio).  soe. 

Pjibln.  wnr  /K»u|j,  rhiri|ru«;  in  tlie 


tbe  c-WmflAt  of.  la  the  i>inu  C«i- 

^^»itux,  AH. 

?vaxaU  Ac^i  Ubnti  fl9di  Cni- 
tiiry)H  Ui  UkC  i!>iK)u  Cmaifv  id 

FiiiiiliDn,  Ihi?  oaiDc  nf  llifl  mvea  of 
Xntonlnui  ami  of  MAfcu*  Aut^ 
liujwSM, 

Rttiim,  vffr  FcLrvfii(&  Aiiuldtut. 

Firlrling.    Hmir>-    (I7IW-17**J,    buf. 

IfuiupoT  Uoiaerin  r*m  JofiM,  13; 
1*7, 
fiortUi,  Ictfctvl  of  Suat  Pnndi  m. 

tnniiliitiuii  *if  iho  ^^KHuvm  jj( 

FlnviftQ  djTi4»ty,  itt5-<87;  Moplii- 
ihrflktrv.  iWl;  Ulentun  ladcr, 
300-SOd. 

Fl^tTvuw,  in  Iti^  |!trh  O^lvrj.  AMI 
«nd«5lLbirthpLji«orDiTLtr.  fiSSi 
pulitum  uf »  in  Ui*  tim*  c4  I>bDtaa 
J87, 

Knim,  we  also  Gatilf,  Pj^itlLi.  iiu^l 
NuroiAiu;  betciiiuiiitr  uT  istwjrni. 
4M:  in  thr  LOiL  Oninry.  ftM^: 
NnmiMi-Fr*m^h  liinEunirr  in  Enji- 
Innd.  47(1:  incpirryl  Pint  1  nunbW, 
4TA^  Ipod^nbii)  Af,  47»(:  Ot<l  K^wiwlt 
Ungiuiu*,  4i7t^;  .^<mf  a/  it^foq^ 
47tM«£:  ILth  Culuo^  l»Dm  of 
PFUVfDH.  iHA;  b  die  lith  CCB- 
lury.  «S7  and  4^;  ut  u  Ibe  Ittk 
Cmtufj,  48^}-4M;  rnnrncc;  4M- 
4g7:  Imgutfcof.  mctl  in  Ed^Iui^ 
A0«.  icMfivlx  vf.  ill  l«lb  C«UlU7 
Blfiuturc-  ii)5-JW>4i  (oinor  __ 

of  Itth  Cfntufy  poetry.  Alf^nif 
Utin  Ifrta  <4.  AIIMiCfl:  PVvncfa 
lynn.  5ia-AXI;  trouba^oun.  A^l- 
A5lt;  AlbiffeoiUA  Cruu^e.  ^U- 
A44  ud  ^<f£:  Saiat  Uuu  LX.  54«- 
547  and  J70;  occuphliao  uf  i^iinl/, 
A40;  rrUtiom  with  Germuij-  and 
the  Papory  to  1009.  550-Ul: 
n^ttard  Ou  fur.  AM-^M^  I3th 
IVutury  lyrioi  in  Ffmrt,  flT^ 
dHU;    FfeDcb    language   Jeu    d^ 
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vplopnl  tbAb  littUn  in  iUo  ISth 

ii^t^ny     fif     AnJDb.      Pl^nUtfenrt                    ^^^^^| 

Ccnli«r»  *ft«-A89, 

(II1»-)U1)^  4W;«tlU,                                   ^^^H 

Prucc9Vua«  R^oi  (P-fibuut  Hm), 

Gcufffry  of  Moccoouth  (ftbout  ll(X*-                ^^^^H 

In  tbr  tHi-int  Coitudy  tj(  Duulr. 

oc  11J4J,  604,                                        ^^^H 

^88  Md  005, 

Gvarflr  V.  t4  I^niiUnd.  i^rr<:t  d^KVD-                ^^^^H 

Ffunii;!.  SunU  of  An'kai  (llst-1»fl). 

daul  >>f  WilluijQ  Um?  Ck>uiiiicror,              ^^^^H 

H3;  Ortler  fnundH  liy.  A«5:  AU; 

^^^H 

Dull?    aa.     AlM-aU7:    ftM-f^VS: 

Cifrrruny,  Jtrmy  H  iWfW  Nnn\  4H4:                ^^^^H 

DKDtcnn.  011- 

Thriliit  nn.  :ftfi  nad  :iia;  Ukhahi-                        ^H 

frnalcltri.  IkiiJAmia  [ITOA-ITOO),  do 

Ihntf  in  tht  ?ld  irnltLryn  VM;  ^                 ^^^^^| 

Socrslu.  10«. 

FrwilcH,  mod  linly  Hnroati  Kmpif*:                ^^^^^| 

Pnukka,  in   C«iil    id    tt?  M  Om- 

growth  in  ibe  llKh  Oohiryn  UV7-                ^^^^H 

tury.  SD-1;   Itin^Jorn  oi  llie  McTi>- 

U8:  4a«:         tli^   llUi  C«rmury,                ^^^H 

vin^iitEi  Pntiiki  founded  ia  <i4iil 

ITSi  iiadcr  Frrdmc  BbflmnjuA.                ^^^^^H 

in  thr  .^tb  Oiitury,  4i£3;  in  ihr  OtL 

4$»l-ft)t«,  Ifth  Cmlurr  IndllJua                i^^^H 

CcntLiry.  4tl}.  iu  Lbc  Tth  (.Vuliu-y. 

of  RuUad  uid  of  IUjqccviliu.  JC^                ^^^^^| 

43T.  itrciil  of  MiUiomtlnn^i  413, 

5i^.  utiilcr  Rudnlf  »t  lUiMbiirH,                ^^^^H 

C^aroliapbm     H>mu1y     Jtupplaata 

,140;  retationn  villi  Fmncr  And  Ihtr                ^^^^^H 

MpRrtinginn.  4^:^■.  unrlrr  rii*rlp- 

Hpofy  to  I3fi9;  AAil-Ool:   IC^ih                ^^^^| 

miignf-.   M4-446  Hnd  t33:   hmk- 

imnf  fJu  for,  popLil/ir  iy|>«  '^f  UEcf-                ^^^^^H 

up  of  lb*  Frunti"h  unipir*,  W*- 

iltlirfl                                                                 ^^^^H 

Fn^d^iv  11,  £mF>t-r<hr  (n04-LftaO)» 

GbibctJiuv,  •»  (-wJIa.                             ^^^^H 

fi«A-^41I^  »iig  b>'.  Att]-5Ht 

Gh«U  riiny  oo.  SH.                                       ^^^H 

FirJm.^kU,llic-CrediMni«  1786), 

Gibbon,  EJw^nl  11737-1704)-                       ^^^H 

Pnuuia  ff,  cumpnml  td  Mu^on 

DecUne  anJ  KaU  *ff  th*  /toMan                ^^^^^| 

L>f  ttJ]J[A  lO^S;  likciwM  ii  litcrvrj 

Empirt:    Sarj-3J11.    33J,    tia                ^^^^| 

rffurl  lo  CrawV  tOa. 

JuaIieiiiuj.  4'£S,  mi  Muljuinrl,                ^^^^^H 

PHhra,  »a, 

43aL   oil    thr   Pint   rmwltr,                ^^^^| 

Fulvin  (i*-!*  C,  *ft>.  hehivioiir  lo- 

^^^H 

wardj  (  irvro.  IffJ  and  IVT. 

{Hbraltar.  oriffln  of  njinv,  44t^                          ^^^^H 

r.iotta    [li^ftl^flTI.    A£1;  rantno-               ^^^H 

GmJbft,  iwrviuK  Sulpidui  (B- C  S- 

prmry  of  DanU.  AgA.                                    ^^^^H 

A.U.  m).  «M:  1UT:  Tuiti»  oa. 

GiriantL  Grwk  l«mp|«A  at.  19,                       ^^^^| 

51T;  SuclouJUH  on.  SST- 

Glau  (Ittb  Ctntury).  U>d.                               ^^^H 

Gid«L    riAuiliuji    ('(klfiniJH    (ihbniit 

c;ii»txMit>ury.  007  £0R»                                       ^^^H 

190  ?),  S9Ti  341;  in   Iht  />mii* 

C'>d(rry   of    CouJlloa   (lOOl-ltOO).                ^^^H 

Cffii«rftf  uf  DtiiiUr.  OOJ 

47;>-4Td.                                                          ^^^H 

GftlEa   rU-iJiik   (ni^mi   389-4J0  ur 

t^i^fi^  t^enJ.  tli^.  55S<»4S;  Irwva                ^^^H 

Wn.  4ft4"W3;4iA, 

Lif.  ill  Ibr  Dinne  Cvjtitd}/  of  DuUl                ^^^^H 

GalluA,  Caluii  Comi'tliu  <B.C.  Oft- 

^^^H 

MJ.  fA7:  QuinlillJinii  Milmalf  of. 

tioliu  \ad  GftllaMif  v*rw.  JffA-AM,                  ^^^^^H 

*TB. 

tlotkif,  ongia  of  rucnr.  4ttH;  4ftU.                      ^^^^| 

f  isuLi.  nati  nn  ihi*  i-iVjr  of  fEampn  Iflit; 

GotliM.  3£U;  in  luly,  «>l:  in  Spain,                ^^^H 

in  lUly.  Nnqii«rvd  by  Roduiu. 

4X3  and  437;  Idfigdvm  of  Tbvod-                ^^^H 

IflT;    Cuur'k  i^>TtqLj?il    cJ,    IBI; 

i3rk\  4SA-4i6.                                                  ^^^H 

army  iti,  undrr  NVra,  iMI;  Fnokn 

Graixhu  The    ^coond  Century   B.                ^^^H 

in  Gtul  undi<r  Dioclrtinn,  StH- 

^^^H 

Gay.  John  (uUjuI  1«H^  IT^^h  'uMi^j 

Gibi],  tlic  nay.  AI>a~^OT.                                  ^^^H 

UftMxJ   uu    riurtJruH,    t^3,  MmlUr- 

GnuKtKGiitH  CluflvB  H.,  UaluUtlolU                ^^^^| 

ilyof  lltbCnilar^rtUef  lu»5U, 

tJ  Dantt.  dBd;  SM  ft.;  011.                          ^^^1 
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Grm^,  liltrary  trulHiona  of,  9-1A8; 
hj^^ikifltnl  tmdilioiui  to  B,  C.  000, 
9~\y.  layLlioIuHy  of.  It  &1:  tpic 
poetrj'  cir  Komer.  lO-iB;  Iau^o^ 
in  the  Middle  Age-*.  t%  ta:  di- 
dutio  poetry  nf  Hf?iod,  Ml-::^!^; 
lyrip  &ad  elegiiK-  poetry,  33-41i 
hiatoFical  truditioiti  cf  the  Fifth 
Ceututy,  45-fiO;  tr^^c  poetry  oE 
£(tchy1a9  uid  of  Sophocles,  50- 
01  «nd  61 '70;  hUloriea  of  Hemd- 
Qtiia  and  uf  Thucj'didca.  70-87; 
pgliticfti  wrakneBi  of,  &4-30; 
tragic  pijetr>'  of  EuHpidM.  BT- 
Wi'.  comnlies  (if  AristophiuiFfl.  9T- 
103:  hi^toripAl  traditians  nf  the 
Fourth  Onlllry,  rncludln^  ih** 
^rvad  at  hpr  civil [aatinu  itver  the 
conqui^Li  of  AlexbDder,  104-108; 
hlGtorieii  and  nrolJ*:rtioiui  of  Xcn- 
ophoiiH  li>S-n*i  pbiloacpptj  of 
FlAto  juid  .\rialQtle.  114-121  and 
]£8-]3d;  oratory  oF  DfriuosthcD^^ 
leS-ltS;  pliilaiopliy  of  Tbco- 
phrutui.  ISA- 137;  comrdit^  of 
MenLDdpr.  IS7-139:  hiAtaricaJ  tra- 
ditioni  rroTD  B,  C.  S«H4fl.  incliid- 
ing  d(?iilpture,  BelleDiBtic  period, 
ud  Egypt.  140- US;  putoraL 
poetry  nf  Theoeritufl.  118-151; 
Anthology  of  PooLry,  1S5  ISB; 
subsequent  history  of  the  lan- 
guage. 157»  artlatic  aease  of,  1A8: 
conquered  by  Rome,  IflB;  liter- 
ary uae  of  the  language  in  the  Sec- 
ond Ccalory  A,  D„  S38-337  and 
M0-S41-  lau^Age  compared  to 
Latin,  342-543;  still  to  be  seen 
by  U3  through  Eooian  eyea,  340: 
compared  to  the  Romana.  346; 
Latinised  tradition  of.  analogous 
to  Chn&tiaa  tradition  of  the  Old 
Testament.  372;  language  known 
to  CharleiDagae,  453;  language 
forgotten  by  year  1000,  461 ;  sound 
of  poetry  of,  compared  to  Medie- 
val and  modem,  484,  AOO,  and  50^; 
tradition  of  Trojan  War  and  of 
Alexander  io  1^  C«atury  litera- 
ture. 303  and  5Q0. 


Grrrne.  Hoberl  flSOO-lSM)— 

Tfif  nDTwraiflf  tJitlorie  qf  Frier 

Bacon  and  Frier  Buru/ay  (<ta 

Hcury  11[  of  EngLaud):  543. 

Gfegttry   the   Greiit,    Saint    (about 

fl40-6<U»,  4fift-43lL  chfiiits  of.  43L 

Gre>^ry    VII.    [tildebrnnd     falxHit 

1020-1085),   467:   47*-4T3;    475; 

47B. 

Guariui,  Giavanci  Hattista   [tS9T— 

PoMlor  Fiilo:   loflueoce  of  TTie- 

McrilLis  on,  \Si. 
Gurxlfi   and  GhibeltiDe^   405;  ftW: 

S5t\-  *87-'.ieS, 
Guinevere,  fiO*. 

BaJriaa,  ?ubliu-j  JEkiia  BadnanuA 

(73-1331.  332-333:  Suetoniui  on, 

337-3B8;  34l>. 
Hamilotr  Barca  (P-about  8.  C.  «2B), 

1(17. 
Haooibal  fB,  C  247-lBa),  188. 
HapdburE.  Houk  of,  S40. 
Harmodiufi  and  \nKtogiton  (NB.  C. 

614),  irr. 
Hurold  11  of  England  (lOfli-lOBfl), 

46U. 
Haroun  al  Rflschld  (763  arTOO-SOB). 

449-4.^0. 
Haskias,  C.  H.,  on  the  Nonnaiu. 

468;  404  a, 
Hastings,  battle  of.  4G9;  Simg  tff  Ao- 

fandauog  at,  430-481. 

Haw  thome.  Nathaniel  ( 1 804-1 804) — 

Wondtr  Book,  and   TaoffUtoood 

Talet:  taken  from  Ovid,  IE; 

113,  «66. 

Helena.  Flavia  Julia,  Saint  (P-^bout 

328  K  307:  390, 
Hellenistic  Period,  origin  of.    107; 

140-152;  ioBuence  on  Virgil,  «90. 
Heloiae  (about  1101-1164).  487. 
Hengist  and  Horaa  (Hfth  Century), 

422, 
Henry  I,  the  Fowler  (876-936),  437. 
Henry    IV.    Emperor    (1030-llM), 

46T;  472-473;  473. 
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H^riTT  I   «i   Eogkn4   [lOflfi  1135). 

liniLli  <j}  ('iiArtrmiign^f,  45S;  UivlBr                     ^^^^^| 

480-487 

rKcC'crmnnn.  i67-tAH,  in  thrypitr                 ^^^^^| 

\hary  U  U  Euj:Lad  ai^Efl-  IIHD^ 

lUOO,  4tif:  4Tl-4T?l;   ID   t}it   liLfa                 ^^^H 

4M;  4A0  4f»l. 

Ontury.  431.  uuilct  Frcdciic  11,                 ^^^^^| 

limn-  111  or  En^WiJ  ;i*07-l*T«}. 

MhI  140;    nrUtbo*    nitb    lUJUn                 ^^^H 

MO;  i)tl.  J'H-A'IJ^ 

dtjrv   5^«   Dnnte'a  opi:»ion   ot                 ^^^^^H 

H**t^iilftr"'i«ii.   <kjitfnft(*ifi   of,    ESO. 

V)T  And  Gil.     Srv  also  (! crmarij'.                         ^^^| 

in  Flm>'4 //ifffjr.  901. 

HnnuT  (AlriiiLi  inno  HM:.),  i«.2A:                ^^^H 

llrrodnTiH    Inhniit    R.  C     4>l4-4Wh 

Hiirr.   iC^^A;   <in^ng  nf.   34;   mil                    ^^^^^| 

Ic^nd  twArLii^  oa  tlic  uiliqaily  uf 

Allimiiii],    44:    cnmpnr>id    In   U^                    ^^^^^M 

H<.ni«,  «i  Wt;  ?0-rfl:  cunim-tnl 

R>du(iE>.  Til;  foutbfalnma  vf  th^                 ^^^^^H 

wilb  Thnpj'didp*.  70-IW.  |4fl,  SJ- 

ahiirvrtnni  in.  V5-HC:  t'omp^md  lo                ^^^^^^| 

Hl;   toDtnntcd   qith    XL^Drjph4>at 

t}i?    .fi'ind    nf    V'irgit.    !iA4-M»;                ^^^H 

110;  QiimUlmu  1  ut^uuU  of,  270; 

bymru  ultribut'^   to.  407;  font-                ^^^^^^M 

riitiilvurcj  l»  Livy.  OIR- 

fMkrvJ  tu  llic  Stirif  uf  Uointul.  d04»                   ^^^^^^| 

iWf^k.  Rot>tri  (nat-ia74),  imii- 

trihdJtUni  '>f.  m  llir  1£lb  CVuIury.                   ^^^^^^| 

rvjt   tiiflittace   iff    Auumm   */a. 

510  u.~  ill  lb?  Dimu  Comtdji  of                ^^^^^^| 

MU. 

DhtlU:.  OOd.                                                                 ^^^H 

HetpmJtt'  rf^tnH^ntr  la  C*- 

/riui.  Ln-«o.                                   ^^^H 

tuhupi.    flT;    rrppmblmnn   Uj 

Oilv$jipi/-   Nntiniona,   ID:  tO-tl;                 ^^^^H 

Martial.  :flO'3ir 

IrfG^nd  of   ABBDifiTinoa  4V>n-                 ^^^^^H 

Httiitxl  [«l»u1  B:  C.  735],  30-31;  44: 

ttuiH.^  by  .fCvdiyiua.  Si:  thv                   ^^^^^| 

mock'l  fnr   VirgiL^p   (itiffgict,   MA, 

lIlL   Bwtk  ontupkrvd  to  tb*                ^^^^^^| 

HtfU.  nnd  1<^, 

6th  of  the  f  n#^  of   V^rjEil.                 ^^^H 

HcuuDctfT,  of  Humcr,   IT:   la  OUn 

^0  iU.ll':  nth  R.vikaim                  ^^^H 

CtiQtur^  B.C\Gr<TL|>ria.SS  3T: 

])4r<'d  U>  Lhr  Dinne  CowieJjfvi                   ^^^^^H 

of  Kmp^^IoclM,   11J  nod  iU:  of 

DiintrH     G03;    Iho    Atory    of                ^^^H 

Bunius.   171.   uf   Ckcro.   IH;   af 

Ody:hici]jicuin;jtttfdby  Daotc                ^^^^^^| 

Liicrrtiuu  111:  of  Virgit  Mud  Bur- 

till'  Itiviur  CiUHMiu.  000-                        ^^^^^^| 

«>■.  *n.  «^3.  «*ft.  anil  we;  M7; 

KonoriiK   FUvLiiK   (3S4-«t3L   40<-                ^^^^1 

or  Ovid,  £01.  «0^-'M8:  of  JutvdaI, 

UlM  4»1:  4V7                                                    ^^^^1 

3W;c.f  Itecte,  4AI. 

Hunu?r%   (Jiimiufi   Hintiui   FIftrviu                ^^^^^^| 

Ilildpbmnd,  I9e  Gr«Bor)'  Vtl 

(B,  1\  fl5-t^X  fr»?"d  or  Virgil,  «4S                ^^^^1 

Hip^rrhua  (f-B.  C  Hi*}.  15, 

lUld  lltfU-i^,V»;  I4j-2»fr;  i-^nlfviitpd                   ^^^H 

Uippiu  (raboiit  B.C.  IMI),  1«. 

nlUi  Ovid.  riU<^  M7.  QuinliliaiL't                 ^^^H 

Hippwrbtu  (iiLxiut  B,  C.  400  JfTJ). 

cflioifllc   i>f.   il70;   PctnmiuH  ua,                 ^^^^^H 

M7. 

900;  ftuily  uuiULion  of.  bjr  Poixi.                 ^^^^| 

Ilistirry.  V*  Hrnxlatud.  TtutjiliJa, 

ACB.   |>k»at&<c   of.   ^^^   IK   tbc                ^^^^^1 

Xvnoptinn,  Cicuir,  ^ItmU  Llvy, 

I^i-ine  rvn^fifv  u'  Dnute.  005-                       ^^^^^| 

Vrilciu*  PtflTfCvilus.  die  PkiPnitiii 

£|riii</fj   {iiirltjdivn   Uic?   Jrf  u/                ^^^^^| 

of     LuiFin.     Tarkuj.     l^aptonm.*. 

PkWrv);  t^t-iAa,                                           ^^^^1 

Augiutin^     B«1r,     Goolfr^y     of 

Ejmdft:                                                          ^^^^H 

McinoKHith,    VillffhtLrrlniim.   Juta- 

fMtJ.'  UJW  nf  ihr  Alcnir  sril  SitL).                   ^^^^^| 

ville 

phir  tiAiixBfl  iD»  tt"?  aihl  iU7;                 ^^^^^^| 

Uogvth,   WtLliam  UtiOT-lTUl?,  bid 

tfiP-iStf:   tt5«:   compared   to                 ^^^H 

A^BVingi  rompurmj  ia  thi:  f.'^ar- 

I'lbuUiu  %ad  Pf^pcrbxiH,  450;                 ^^^^^| 

Ute«  of  TWphrniiEuh    \3fi.  nnd 

r0inp«r*d  to  tiappbo  aod  tbv                 ^^^^^H 

to  thr  Satiriion  of  I'ttrobiLU.  itUK. 

Ltflh    CcDtary   l^miu,    HI-                  ^^^^| 

llbly  R<»^jiiui  Euipin.  Ucitiuuiii|£  uF. 

^^^H 

440-4n;  tiMvry  i/,  44T-44ftp  *t 

Ha^va:  'M»-'i4a.  Ufl.                                   ^^^H 

me 


tnde: 


iiiigh  rA[>rt  ui>aiit  !>sit-90ii).  isr 

PfTfi^ii'tm  Vmtriii,  330-34O;  Trt 
/>tfijnit  tic.  ntlrihulrd  to  Sai^tt 
Ambm--,  41(f-ilt;  i>f  Saint  Hir-if- 
c)rv,43l;  ^miU  ifr^^.  43J^  HIT- 
HI;.  Ou»  IriP.  mod  Stabai  VaJer 
Ditiir-pn.  M^^n.  Itlh  nm]  iSlli 
Cptiliin'.  compari?il.  378 
Hypitia  (fluurisbxl  ibont  «00}.  419. 

Jdyl.  *ff  PjuUtnl;  nuwainx  nt  tronl. 
lAl. 

180. 

JxiawvEit  HI  111(I1-UI«],  041-544. 
laqbEtlliofi,     brifinnmfpi     cff^     547; 

luly,  Grv^U  in.  13  mkI  411;  Flmici- 
otUFf  Hit«  Jn,  T3»  AFT  UD'irr  Rotnv. 
Galbo.  ^'niulnli.  UimAiticj^m. 
JuBliniitn.    l^finlBintn.    PajiAt^y, 

plir;  Noniuiu  in  Soutbcro.  4137. 
47S.  *7ji.  and  47Hi  in  ihc  TiCih 
CeiiniiT«  4W»-«»«;  tn  Un  qbh  iri 
Frederio  II.  Mfl;  Pmich  Id  SJdly. 
MB;  Sidlua  Vopen,  MO;  uurchy 
in, in  the  LStb  CenturypMO-  Cinu- 
bue,  Giotto,  ud  Duite,  in  1900, 
541;  FloKDCc,  «5I ;  QottUn  U^tnd, 
AAB-MS;  Saint  Fruidii  of  Aaaiii, 
508-670;  Suot  Thomu  Aquinu. 
A70-AT4;  ISth  Centui?  lyric*. 
580-586;  lUlLan  iugua^  in  the 
lath  Century.  S81-BSS-.  Flonmce 
in  tbe  tinw  of  Dsate,  587^  Duite. 
500-016. 

Jaoopo  dft  Voragiiw  (l>30-ltSB)— 
CMdn   Ufond:   5SS-BU;   570; 
574. 
JeuL  de  Mcung  (About  lS50-belore 
1905)- 
Romana  of  Ou  Rom:  554-5H. 
Jerome  EiueUu  UKronymiu,  5«unt 


(nboul  S4(MW1- notM  ■  ln«3ili*« 
HlwiJt  Lix-is-Ditii,  '4/M;  40^11  MM; 
4lMIS;ilO 

Jmudf-m.  *Si;  <«  Ifcbis;  430;  475; 
477;  4l«;  .■:40;  «nd  *«-  Plr*t,  Srf- 
uthl.  TbJrd,  iind  follov^Ukg  Cru- 
Mwlci- 

Jntu  njrift,  Vtf;  357;  5Tt-ftT^^ 
370-380,  wurjiliiii  of,  txHltrulnJ 
wiUi  ibe  drvaliun  lu  Mi»o'  *"  t^ 
IKth  CV-nliity,  3a.VS*4:  rnntrwt 
brlirwo  Jb*  TBcuJrni  ProinUDl 
ADd   tlip    Mtxlirvd    attituik    Id* 

JowphLia    an,     lAA;    aulrdim!    by 
TitLi-.  Wfi-^>*H;  A5s;  Sil7-Sfll ;  CHrl 
TwttwuwfH  S(W-?TI. 
Jobn.  Apoatlc  Kiid  EvangRlu^  S&mt 
CPin.t  Cfiitury  A-  !>,).  375-377, 

4fl0:  4M-4£»»;  A«)-A44. 
J(ihn>/>Ti.  SumiH  (l7iia-nH4>.  IW; 
Hnni^di'v  iin^^k^tM  c<f.  L^nipitiv4 
to  L*«fT-   nf   Plioy   Ihe   YoUnfpa, 

tjVtuiiHi  mud  Vttnitj/  a^  f/bmwi 

Jdlli  Siiliffr  i»F  JuvrnAl.   ,Ti7. 

Jobvilk^  J«ui  dc  (aboot  1114-18171, 
hii  biogr^tfay  of  Lonii  tX,  HO- 
547;  570. 
JoDBon<  Ben  (about  1679-1897), 
compared  to  FUutui  uid  Terence 
I7fl, 
fpif'aiiu.'  nnmblukoe  to  Mu^ 

liai  810-911. 
Sdd  5JUpA«nf .'  ift*liMM>»  of  Tl«- 

ocntu*  on,  I5f . 
Siteni  FPonvM.'  inflaem  of  Uib 
0th  Saim  of  JuTcaal  oo.  SfT. 
fJndnDO^:  compAitd  to  Sifav 
of  SUtiui.  905  &. 
JoKph  of  Arimatbeo,  505. 
Joeepbine,  Hvie  Joaephe  Boh,  etc 

(1789-1814).  SOT. 
Joaephiu.  FUviiu  (37-05).  155. 
Judaa  bcariot,  974;  in  the  ZNvuu 
Conui^  of  Daat«,  905  utd  000, 


p^pi 

)EX                              M7 

■ 

Jufiirtlu  f»-B,  C.  10*),  ITO:  fW- 

LAmMfu  fMI.  C.  4B0).  4T;  In  He- 

^^H 

luft  rti,  *lfl-«l. 

nwUrtkJi^  77. 

^^^^^1 

Julia  m  r   M>-A.  D    Ift).  dutjehlpr 

Lrpidiu.  M^rruM  ^fimlliui  (?-B^  C 

^^^^^1 

ft  Aii^NTUi.  VHO. 

ift).  iM-ma. 

^^^^^1 

Julian.    KUv-iitu   CUiiEliitu   JuliAnim 

I^^bln,  irf*  t'ftiulhi*. 

^^^^^1 

|»Sl-?Wa^  *IH-*<W;  m  ehf  (*nIfUfi 

I«tlu*^    If)    ih*    Dinrt*   Comtijf    ni 

^^^^^1 

Ar^cid.  ^1 . 

u»tiic,  tm- 

^^^^1 

JutiAu,  C^uul  (if  ^pftia  Eighth  Cut 

Letl«»,  Hc  CuvTO.   Honut^  Ovid, 

^^^^H 

luiy).  ♦*«, 

PI5nj. 

^^^^H 

JmtiuiftD,    Flftvlas    Aniniw  Jiwli- 

Uuctr««  Ultlr  ofn  iDi, 

^^^^H 

aaanm  (*B3'503),  4W-Wa.  in  tlie 

tif//<  f  ium-ra,  Icpeiid  of  Soiat  Prmn- 

^^^^1 

ftnnr  f-Voinf^  i.if  UiuiU\  *tH  umlI 

d*  Lit,  AOP, 

^^^^^1 

(UK 

Livy.  TiLiu  t^viiif  4B.  C,  d9-A.  D. 

^^^^^1 

luvfind.  DcvlmuH  Julluii  JutphaIIi 

17).  ppTpr^lUDlor  of  Ttornun  tm* 

^^^^^1 

(Bhniit  60- 140),  raniHUvd  (a  Hot* 

dllionn  IfUi  a70*277:  Qutntlllai]*! 

^^^^1 

«n,   IliH:   iNnvprnnd   to   Fcniiin. 

«limali>    nf,     '^7)1;    {-omiiftml    lo 

^^^^^1 

fD»-»OU^  30G-!W1il:  314-318;  m* 

llvrodotiji  pnd  Tooitun.  SlK. 

^^^^^1 

114;  fliO:  on  the  Jtwi.  <t99, 

Lcmf^rdj,  an. 

LungfdLow,     Hear^     Wailiworlh 

^H 

KMJty.  chaA«  {mn-ms)- 

£ISOT  I88i).    trnn-luJion    of    ifn? 

^^^^^1 

nj,t>atM.  410. 

Dmat  Conifidif  of  Oaote,  OW  iLi 

^^^^^1 

Kipling.  Rudjard  HSOJ )— 

S&T  a. 

^^^^^1 

f  lu-t  c/  PufJjtV  tf iJ/:  ^Iwirft  iDh 

Lonfiiaiu.  DiLmy-tius  Owsitu  Ubout 

^^^^^1 

♦or 

fflD-nS).  W£. 

^^^^^1 

Kornn.  «ll. 

l^nrnlne,  origin  of  immr,  4A4. 

^^^^^1 

Kublui  iGiui,  HT;  MO, 

I4111K  IX  of  Franr*.  ^nt  (1«IJ- 

^^1 

La  Bpuyfrrt.  J<fln  dc  UMfi-lStWj— 

12TD).  Jj40-M7;  AS'l;  KT«. 

^^^^^1 

C'tvaiJ^t:    infiumcfl    of    Tlvo- 

Lowell,  ,\iny — 

^^^^^1 

pbraqtub  oui  196, 

€rtn  Gttxndr't  Ciutlr-  ^H. 

^^^^^1 

L>ct40tiLU   P^rmloDUd,  Luciiu   Ca^ 

Lowell.  JamHRu-wlUH^I^-lfit^l]— 

^^^^^1 

Huh  (4lx>ut  jflti  About  :t40),  3M, 

IJiaiuti- PcpcfM.  SU.  SiO. 

^^^^^1 

LuFimtftiiir,  J"*n<lc  (Iflil-lflO.^f  — 

f  pm  mfwjijrnlion  fTtJf,"  43, 

^^^^^1 

Fiibitj.  tjjLwd  cu  tlioK  uf  PIlif- 

LucAiu    Mnrc-iu    AnuEVid    Liunnoa 

^^^^H 

ilrua.  «D5:  liindHrky  cf  Hlh 

(5f>-fia),  rt>nJ*plpM  agf^att  NVm, 

^^^^1 

C*nTury  fhl.i™.  AM 

*fln;   W7-WH;  rioo:  ?^uii<ift  on, 

^^^^^1 

f^ng,  Andrew.  ImrLilnf  iiMi  if  HrtmiTH 

?m,V  ntrJ:  in  Ihf  n»>i«»T  romi^fjr  rrf 

^^^^^1 

!i5:  sonnM  on  thr  f>t|ru^.  v(Vl 

Oanlr.  Uk5 

^^^^^1 

Lutin.  »H  Rom#^ 

LutiAfi.   uf  SainaaatA    lAbout   UU- 

^^^^^1 

Latin  Qimrto',  id  Faria,  origin  of 

iOO},  Q3TL.;337:i40-JI4l. 

^^^^^1 

aamp,  4Q£. 

LuPiliu",    TjiiUfl  (nboiit    i*  (',   IHO- 

^^^^^1 

lAtmi.  Brunetto  {I'ii^  laotj.  In  tte 

103),  LTf,  lucdcl  for  O^raw.  iWt 

^^^^^1 

Diintm  Ctfmfdjf  of  Dnntc,  OOfl. 

24B;  i}iiiiiUluLirji  alimalc  of,  370^ 

^^^^H 

iwuieclcit  &05. 

S^. 

^^^^H 

icUin.  G," 

Lucretia  (ftUiut  D.C,  ODO),  140. 

^^^^H 

Pjrychcloijie  dru  FaaSa,  aW, 

Lui-TcLiuH.   Titui   LucnUoi   CariJA 

^^^^H 

t«<i  Mbcnrml  (?  400.  421:4^4, 

I'jiUmt  B  C.  »n^.\).  inlluifniV  of 

^^^^^1 

Ln  111  (MlD),  44i(. 

I'^pjinmii  4111,  141.  Mtt'iii:  tu: 

^^^^^1 

tto  Xlll    (ISIIKIWISJ.  on  rvjuon 

VIM:  »4:  coni]urc<I  Co  JV  Ciottatt 

^^^^^1 

tM  imth,  ST3-£7«. 

D*%  of  SbDl  Au|p]iitJn«t  41ftp 

f 
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Lytnirfni  (kbaut  Ninth  Century 
B  CX  Ifi:  «0- 

Lyric  PoetTy.  defined,  33^3*;  Gnwk. 
flt-4*;  Greek  Aolhology.  156-153; 
of  Ciktallua,  tlS-ftlS;  Oda  ot  Uor- 
tn,  440-ftSa;  of  HAariflc,  SSSi  of 
/*mtt>i/ti.i»i  VcTierit.  S39-S40;  of 
Aufloaiufi,  40*;  Ulh  Ccaturjr 
LaUd.  &}^S^.  Freach,  ^£0-531^ 
of  Frot-cncR  531 -53&;  Latin. 
FiYnrh.  and  Provracikl  of  the  tSLb 
Century,  aTt-6»0;  I3tb  Century 
lUlimn.  6S0-b^-.  of  DilDte.  5S4- 
S8A.  J9L  tnd  «]4, 

Muaulay,  Thomu  Babington.  Lord 
(1800-lflSfl)- 

Cffinic  Dramitli/ta  of  ifte  Batora- 

lien;  on  PbitUp  113. 
Loffi  Iff  Avcicnt  /ttotc.  hiator- 
kaJ  lM:ii^  of.  100^ 

Macnlon.  lOS-107:  DtMnorthencj 
on,  1^:  Ari.slolle  bom  on  border* 
ni.  [J*  ftod  14S. 

MackaU.  J   W-.  on  SapphA  W, 

MBHMiafi,  Cuius  Cilniuj  (?-B.  C.  8), 
fncnd  of  Mt^I  !HS  and  fiO-iSO: 
friend  of  HotBw,  3*4,  a»S.  and  SfiS. 

Mafpa  CTuirtA.  £41^  d44, 

MiHomct,  we  MnTioQielaQw. 

MabomeUns.  Gibbon  on.  3S1;  3M- 
3A^;  438-441;  442-443;  S^nt 
Sophia  under.  4^-4«S;  Cali- 
phates. 449-450;  io  Sicity  and  the 
£ut.  4A5;  prosperity  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  450  and  462-4631  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  4fl7; 
Ambs  dri^TU  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  Turka,  474-475;  loae  ground 
in  Spain,  477  Hud  493;  073. 

MaltA.  Knigbta  of,  4Sa. 

Mantiueo.  battle  of.  104. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  47;  £sohylu* 
at.  6S:  in  Herodotus,  75,  77.  and 
78. 

Mareellaa.  Marrus  Claudiua  (B- C- 
43-^3).  first  husband  of  Julia.  280. 

Marco  Polo  {1««-13«4),  549, 

MiLTijua  Aureliai^  see  Aureltua^ 


Marie  Anlnicelle.  indirvd  Influence 
of  Thecrritiwon,  15t;  the  "Widrm 
CapeL"  457. 

Muv  de  FnOR!  (probably  flour- 
iihtd  in  fint  half  of  13th  Cen- 
tury J— 

£oj*:  516-517;  5«7. 

Mariu*,  Caloi  (about  B.  C.  \SS-?e). 
100-170;  IBO;  Livy  on.  tf73. 

Marlowe,  CbTut^her  HtSei-lsra), 
TcpuLcd  translalioQ  of  the  Hwiorar 
of  Oip'ld,  tCS.  *70, 
EdtPard  U:  Hfi  n. 

Marvilli^ri.  dtyof.  under  the  Greeka. 
IS. 

Martial.  Mafcua  VaLeriiu  Martralia 
(43-104),  ioSuruee  of  CalltmiurhuB 
on,  147;  o&  QuinliUan,  SO*  n.s 
aupcHor  1o  Sutiu*.  303;  M6-31I; 
312;  311;  346. 

jtfflrtr*-  385-334;  38S;  »4, 

Mary.  Vincin.  £25;  devotion  to,  id 
the  Htfa  Century.  523-524:  and 
in  the  13th.  &aO:  ^01 :  in  the  Rlibai 
Mattr  Dolorosa,  A76-577:  In  the 
Vila  Nitopa  of  Dante.  593;  in  tbv 
Divirtf  C&rntt!y  of  Dante.  31J- 

Maatcpieeea.  eirounutanc^efl  produc- 
ing tbem,  30  and  123. 

Mfttilda  or  Maud  (1102-1167),  487- 
489. 

MediKvol  literature,  importance  of, 
497-490;  estimate  of,  512;  expra- 
Bive  of  contemporary  state  of 
mind.  513;  perfection  of.  in  iSth 
Century  Provencal  530;  culmina- 
Ijon  of,  in  Dante,  500. 

Menander  (B.  C.  342-«bout  201). 
137-139;  173. 

Medicine,  aee  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avicenna;  Ariatotle  studies  128, 

Mendicant  Orden^  545. 

Merovtngiana,  aee  FWnka. 

Mesaalina  (?-48),  wzfe  of  Claudius 
281-282. 

Meyerbeer.  Giacomo  (ITOl-lBM), 
opera  of  Hobtrt  it  DiabU,  409. 

Milan.  Sunt  Ambrose.  Btabop  of, 
402;  baptiam  of  Saint  Auguatiiie 


.-e^-L  X'-U-^-. 
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at  408;  dwtmrtioD  t4.  hy  TrttU 
eric  narhar««iL  Ml 
Mi]ti»dH  (Nntxiiit  II.  C    im).  47: 
inlUmIotiia.77  ind7Fl;  wkoipitiv*! 

to  ft  I^>D1«ll,  M(^, 

Milton.  JuhD  (ItilW-ttfTi).  9$.  A$i 
WiM  mr-nUuu  of  Kuripidev  Mi 
■oulnrity  tn  Trrtnllinn.  RBe. 

rituH   uti.   lit.    mflucacc  «f 
Vif^l  on.  *<0, 
Paradite  LoM :    Idtinisnl  bm- 

guftgr  In,  19<;  jimlUuity  tu 
Ibe  vEnnJ  iif  Virgil.  *M- 

Kiinpi<le4  on.  94. 
Milvian  Brid^.  bnltlc  u^  SOH. 
MiaiM»  In  thinnt  Ccmtdy  if  DknU, 

Miffpr  of  t*rrfcctioH.  5W-i70. 
Mithridji  Lm    VI.     Fupilor    fhbciul 

MiJ*Pi*H  Jf»<i  Bttpliite  Poquelin 
(lflt«-l«TU  ln»iiT*c\  infliKii^  nt 
Mmf>nrVr  t\n.  IXS;  hia  AIr&q- 
driAn  rouplfft  ntarmrtd  14>  Hnr- 
BCfi,  MB. 

McmutkiBia,  «e?v  Siiijit  Jcnicnr. 
Sabt  BcibHlkt;  tTT-47e. 

Montrfftlff.  raomlc*  it.  544. 

McKTB.    'Dir.mu    UT70  ISBi),    «^ 

UO. 

Mrmr",  k*  MAhftmrfim. 

Mdauii^Hh  of  JuatinUn  at  iEAvmniL, 

4«8;  i^r  Frederic  Jl  *(  Pxtcrnia  ami 

MontruK  H9. 
Muiriy.  Gitbot,  trftulAtiun  uf  Eu- 

ripidcflt  8V  d.,  IH)  n,,  ciml  M.  Uaio' 

latlua  uf  IIji^  Tfuft  ul  AtliUiijIi- 

Hiiri.  1>»-1(HI  4iLd  li>» 
Jif  u«nrm,  DtigiQ  of  ihe  vord.  145- 
Miirif,  ■«  l^ndor;  iJ  Grw«%  4fi:  m 

Mythologj'.  of  Tirpft^.  l«:  SI:  vf 
Homer.  ^^rh^llTi.  Sophocla.  Eii-> 
ripjdai.  Aro'IopZiiarLkiJf;  K'lirUm  4(- 
Iw^  an  [i*in«"  of  Grrclt.  140;    bc* 

Virgil  I  £n*id;  ■«  Ovid 


Sh\;Wk  iindrr  Dir  GnAt,  15;  Vlfsll 

Nnpoloon    flonapnrtc    tl70ft-lAtl). 

M-|i<i^iA  ntyaJ  in>-ignii  ol  tht  M«t«^ 

vifiKitina,  44H-iil;  »bolikhn  Hiily 

Romnn  Empire.  447- 
Nopvlfofi  Hi  \mm  IU73).  ajmin 

Uon  af,  fi>r  r*"jMir.  805- 
Nnrtftlive  Poetry,  sEiorl  »oafts  Al^ 

Nv^HiiiDriiuii,  300;  410. 
NtfpcK  CorfivlhiA  (Rnt  Ontory 
II    C'.).   dcdlciiliini  by   CBtitltui. 

ffu,  -cm 

Ni^rii,  l.ii'-iii«  nnmiliiia,  Hr-  (ST- 
ev;.  tfVtf-W^I:  «47'.  hronte  horiH 
nuiv  cm  t-iiiirt^Ei  uf  Siiitjl  Mark. 
UtD;  lirrTHlurA  tinder,  iOi   3D0, 

Ncr\'a,    M4rc:v»  Cocrauti    (S4-MJ, 

ise  «f)7.33a. 

Nfllk-iilMlJ.    ITrtiry,    iiicrm>jfrHub  vti 

Viitf  il.  *S7. 
\cwtcn.  Sir  Imjir  rilV«-lTt7)— 

PnnKptrt-"  ff rUttn  in  lj*Tif>.  ft**. 
\'Ji*rA.  (~niinri1  if.  Kimf hint  nt  ^IW; 

SHH:  crwd  ftmhnHvd  t>.  4'Ht. 
Nicun.  faxil.  UAfutiUun  ul  Mutial. 

80V  n. 
Ncimane,    4^4;   UiTi    in    ScutliFm 

lUly,  *07  nud  475  47*,  ixjHquMl 

af  KnjtUpil.  40A  4T1i  mHui-iudin 

NdmmiLt  iLnd  French  m  itc  yc»r 

I  rOO,  47S, 
Nfirthmf-n.  tff  SnrmHP* 
Nnrton.  Chjirt**  Kliol  (IH^-IWW). 

trwutAtton  <jS  Um  KiM  iVucM  of 

Dsnt*.  ADS. 

Otlrn,   Acc  PiuELor.   Uorarc;  choml) 

Oduiii?cr  (rr  OdovuLat  (nlnul  4«M- 
*«3].  4*1,  4M- 

OilyiwiiM.  KIT-  Horii«*r  iiift  Vlryil:  M- 

Otympin.  tl:  iramfi.  ."ffi:  liprmM  cif. 

LOB. 
(iTKiJt^  "tfi  D«ttH)«tli«ii4>i  CLvcm, 

ApuI«iuB, 
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aboul  t55).  Sfta. 
Oronii^    PauIum    (fliniriflhed   nbout 

Otbo,  Marcus  S*K-in(  (az-«flj,  tti- 
fiSA;   287;   Tocilub  oo.   317-318: 
Suf  tooiuB  on.  S5T. 
OtUr   or  OUiu.    GcrmAn    Empfrgn, 

AB7. 
Ovid.  PubliiLs  Ovidiua  Nuc  (B,  C, 
4a-A.  D.  17  or  lai.  do^riac  bii 
lavuurile  measufc,  d7i  MG;  com- 
pfiTPiJ  !/>  TibuILm  nn^l  PropGrliuB, 
ft^L  M0-3frV;  Qtimiilinti'a  uti- 
nutF  ol.  770:  Dfialf  on.  Wi5. 
Art  t\f   lotjf-    *fi4;    known    to 

WlUiarn  of  LoniHt  555. 
Hertride*:  aeS-SM. 
Haitday/  or  lorfi;  £08, 

ing  the    TruHa):  ««3;  368- 

Jrftwi  or  Ainorei:  eO*-4flS. 

MetamoTjihofla:  x  nourre  Tor 
Hmnrthomf.  IB;*61  mrt  204- 
flOS;     knovn     to    Jean    de 

Ojcfoni  Uiiivcraily  of,  4(H. 

Puduft,  Universit]^  of.  104, 

Faioluig,  Grpekr  on  vkscs.  4S;  m- 
fluence  of  Ovid  od  ItAlian,  960; 
Cimabue  aad  Giotto.  651;  inilu- 
ence  of  tlie  Golden  Legend  an.  563. 

PRtennO)  moAaics  at,  A4flr 

Papacy,  najii«>  1B7;  in  the  First  Cen- 
tury, £84,  381,  and  SS^:  Ln  the 
Third  Century,  394;  in  the  Fourth 
Century.  403;  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury abeady  domioateij  rity  of 
Rome^  4£0~431 ;  relationa  with  the 
EVanks,  443;  under  CbBrLemagne* 
440-447;  relation  to  the  Hoty  Eo- 
man  Empire.  447-440>  Dante  on 
ISth  Century  Fope«.  44^;  in  the 
year  1000,  432;  in  the  11th  Cen- 
tury, 471-472;  election  of  Popes. 
472;  473;  475;  in  the  Uth  Ceo- 
tury,  404;  conflict  with  King  John, 
541-^2;   Albigennan  attitu4e 


lowardi.  like  that  of 

544.  relations  irith  l> 

5A0;    relatJODS  *!>' 

thp  Huly  Roma- 

550-551;    Dp 

relationshl' 

tvith   th 

SBT. 
Paris.  Uniterm 
Parliamentary  g--  > 

laud,  csUbjishbiciA. 

I.  548-54S. 
Parthenon.  IJ;  48-18- 
Pastoral    Poetry,    mm    TliHy: 

Virgil. 
Pater.  Walter  (1830-1804)— 

Mariut  ihe  Epicurfon:  pictun 
of  UanTtis  Aureliua  in.  3S3; 
vertnon  oF  tbe  Cupid  aiui 
Pdyche  of  the  ColUn  At*  at 
Apuleluq,  330, 
Patrkk.    Siiinl    (»twat    3W-aboal 

400 K  422, 
Pan!,  the  Apoatle,  Reman  riliwTi' 

thip  of.  ISO;  243;  in  Rome^  284; 

294-SB5;  S74-375- 
Pfl*  Romana.  1*8;  201. 
Fede,  George  (U5S-1A0G)— 

Editard  I:  549. 
Pcitd  (fluuTisbed  about  1200),  S33; 

Pdoponneatan  War,  47;  Tbuc}'d> 
dea  on,  30. 

People,  meaning,  324-345, 

Pepin  of  HeriaUl  (?-714>.  437. 

Pepin,  "le  Bref"  (714-768).  443- 
444. 

Percepol,  see  Cr^tien  de  Trtnea. 

Peridea  (about  B.C.  405-420),  48- 
48;  described  by  Thudydidea.  83. 

PersJaoH.  earfy  wars  with  Greeka, 
12  and  45-48;  the  Persiaju  U 
£*ehylua,  54:  account  of,  id  H^ 
rodotus.  74-75;  conquest  by  Alei- 
ander,  100;  account  of.  m  the 
Cyropadia  and  Anobarit  of  Xencv 
phon.  100-111;  conquered  bj 
MahometftDfl,  43E»;  pbynciui 
Avicenna,  450, 
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Pk>ftrv.  m:  Epic,  Didkcti?.  Lyrfc, 
ETcNi&c.  Tnt|(i^l)',  C^Dtimlt.  Pus- 
tcml  Tie,;  Ari>i(.>itc  (pli.  iAS. 

PompHi,    o\Tnv>iplinpl,    tStti    tWiL 

i^^my  on,  SOI. 
facnp«y.  Cnvu*  rcieQp«iu«  Miigiiui 

(B.C  K16-4H).  I8l-m;  Vdli-iui 

PklCTTuluB  on.  191  n. 

P*rtw.  AlfX*D(]rf  (laWi  ITt4}.  l(»n»- 
Lttloa  of  Duiucr.  !£4',  hio  licr^ic 

on.  918. 

i^rjkhyry   (about  i»3-ftb»i]t  31M)» 

Pbnou.  lAn,  of  OuuEira  ^aboitl 
B.  C,  400).  1«&, 

PmilldH  (t-nd  erf  FifUi  Century 
n.  <',),  IOR:I40, 

FrwopiuTi  [abiiut  -imVnljiAil  9W, 
Uf criotu  of.  its. 

Pruprrtiuk  StkIih  (tliont  II  i.\  Ofr- 
IH).  iAA-fM);  IJiiinriliJiaA  nti- 
muto  c^fn  iTtL 

I'rolaULatiim.  Atbluitt?  tcunb  the 
BSblr,  367  BeS;  Knurlh  Crntury 
Ctwr^lft  Hard  by,  SDR  SOOi  inOuror^ 
of  Siint  Auf^utflLQc  oa  AmcricAn. 
418;  t-unteptiiui  of  Jmii>  Ifj  niuil' 
rm.  <>iiitiHHlinl  willi  tbul  erf  lliT 
Itih  Century.  Dfi;  Kitif  Jolin  ol 
RnfflAnd  irommtnilly  a  PtoIp*' 
tiinl  Nfinit  Ml:  nmCritHtAl  wilh 
tbr  Alhig^oiiiiiitx  A4^»U 

ProvencT.  llth  UcntuTy  priyer,  4S5 

Ccnti^ry  <X)inpfLrrd  lo  Ihe  5<infl  w/ 
Roiand^  4W:  llUnturc  aadl  ch-i!!- 
mtlntt  vt,  la  tliP  Utii  Ccalur;,  H 
«od  i^lMdT;  ti^iiUdountp  JtSl 
590;  Albumuuui  Cnuulv  in.  M5- 
044  nnrl  0O3.  tCUi  ^4^atUT>  miagi 


the  IStb  C«ntui7.  *'«0;  dootni^ 
Eiun  of  fivi1iutbr>  in,  iSftO,  laflt^ 

tullDD.   ,'«1-MJ;  caoDcpUoQ 
iovff  cvnUvlol  vitl)  DoBt^'a.  ilMs 
liMinry  dfBirrit  uf.  iu  DiUilc,  <&I4 

ibou)  4UC)).  «0f  n  :41l  a 
Pm^iJi,  LttUi  CAlury.  compered  to 

Miuvtifti  uiidnr  Philip.  ICl£, 
PtoLciDy  (^R  C,   WS],    107;    IMi 

\£gypi  bnJ  Tbcrx^ritui  udfr  Uw 

(iynudly  oF.  145-146  4Zul  14B  IAS; 

nrorwlrn  lut  of  d/iuJiy*   IM~ 

Funic,  aw  Canluier, 

PuRlATK  in5ueniT  of  Sunt  Aligns] 

riDT  on  Amtfknn.  4l7^lfl« 
Pytlii^orM  UboQt  B.  C. 

QuiQlUiuj^j  M*fi.UA  PaliiLii  Quiatl- 
liojiEu  (nUnjL  5A-1UJ.  liCrrary  cbU- 
amtra  by.  tlC:  Ml.  30&-30T. 

Qua  Viidu.  pictun  of  Uu  Eam«  cd 

Hafinc.  Jou  Baptulf  (|S39-t0D0), 
infiucmuf  uf  Eunpuln  un.  M;  bb 
Alf^AtiirfUii  miii'lft  (Vtjapiuvd  to 

Pft^j-f .  li«:«i  un  the  Utppott/tuM 
(»r  KiJiipiilra^  M, 
KnphiiiiJ  Sjinfio  (lUtS-IMC),   ual* 

otf}- 10  VirjfiJ,  ««7. 
FUvccria.   [luuurttu  iu,   ¥H.   nrytX 

luuiln   til.    403,  miiiljit  tjf   Tbr- 

udurk.4il.  in  tl»  Sbl^  Cftttury. 

41V-4tS;  US:  Dutc  m.  ABS- 
lUwliaion.   Goargd,   tr«uU(iatt 

Ititralutuji.  Tl. 
lLclurniritii.tn.  conirption  of 

will  fn^tb  iiicilnuttnl  wilb  llut  ol 

Sniiit  Tlifpiniu  A<tu]niv^  ITJ. 
|t#p>|i]t.    Marmu    AtiKui   l?-«b<nt 

B.C.  B50),  Hr7. 
Rdd.  J.  S,.  <]o  SUHu«.  4M, 
R#li|ftr>rt  Tiffp  hIv^  imrltir  VtuilfiliiDBL 

J(<wi.  ChriftuiBity.  MihoneLuu), 
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drfinfd     5^1- AAA;     n^VaU;     iti 

tin  ll>p  J>tn]u  CrTtHfd^  nf  Darrl?.               ^^^^| 

Homo,  CM,  ?(M-rU7 

^^^H 

RvTubaiinof.    prMtAnhon   of   frrrek 

KonkAntbi?  Epini,  5^I-Ai4:  J|l:  MT;             ^^^^| 

rliiring.  151:  urtittirl*'  tawHnlH  thi* 

inu-fu  ft.         th^  Dinn0  Cotn^jf             ^^^^^^| 

CIbhiOi    i(l£;    ■ttitnif'-    l<>vnril« 

»ii                               ^^^H 

Middle  Agu.  'iOH-lLK»:  Dtntc  ^idt 

ftuDta.   IrAiiiLtoid  cjf.   1fl1-MTi  t-OD-               ^^^^^| 

hH<.w  the-  MO. 

ftters  <J  rcrcr.  IftOnnd  ltft;]i!p<tory             ^^^^^| 

Rftfn-trrJ  /Ac  ^W-.  SSt-SSfl. 

to&t:,  ItIO,  l6l-lT0;cr>i]ndi«o(             ^^^H 

ItUcunUi  UtpCirtEU  of  Clovis  in.  A2ff-. 

PlAutua   bdJ   TL^ftnLc.    ITTl-ITfl:             ^^^^^H 

Umin  KVI  al.  4DB,  «allir4raL  of. 

riTrt'L  i>f  fiFcrk  lilcmtiirr  vn  Ro-             ^^^^^H 

MT, 

o»XL     177     kekI    tt4;    kiatoHul             ^^^^^| 

Tthplnnr.   s«    OmtLoQ.   Quiatilian. 

itiutjifflcu  Id  tfac  Flni  Ojimry            ^^^^^| 

JllVMUJ- 

Eir,,   l7»-ina;  litfoiliirr  of  tlii'i             ^^^H 

Richard    1    of    Kngiuvi,    C<mir   ilo 

KinE  r^Qtikr^'  B.  (..  th^  Gfilrfim             ^^^^| 

Lioa  Cn57-llW>,  iWt;  4l*i-40fl; 

Agi7,  lAU-tn:  hiiloricd  troflitioiu             ^^^^^| 

OMg  ol  BloatM  lo  biro,  [itT-AM. 

of  th«  Pint  CVhtury  A,  D^  iFT^               ^^^^| 

fion^  (attnhuli^]:  it^Sii  4aJ 

iOO:  infliiriiiT  nf  [hv   Ktnplfr  on             ^^^^^H 

594*  rj^cDpflrptl  '*i  Thll>ina  of 

LiUmtiin-.  imt  «)l;  lovr  jilApjAnI             ^^^H 

Cbflmpi^pie.  5T0. 

of  [iUialLire  unilrf  T^l^riua*  ^1               ^^^^^| 

Riclwritiioii,  hamitri  UOBU  ITdlJ,  in- 

^3,  iLkiiiijinl  iincji^r  Npm  MJtw^             ^^^^^H 

dimt  iDfluvni^  uF  Tlx^jpfinutuv 

wlint   iuprvvnJ.   tM-300;   uadrr             ^^^^| 

en.  137. 

tliv  Flnvlun  Emprrim  ihi^  Sllvor             ^^^^^^| 

Robert  "k  IMaMp/'  Dukft  of  Nor- 

\gf   lir-i^nt.    300  !1ia;                                ^^^^| 

ntnnHy  (?'IISA).  tm. 

ImrliTiiiTiii  rrf  Ih'  SrtN>nH  Ontirry             ^^^^^H 

Kobcrt  Guivanl  (nbnut  IUI»-II)HJVJ. 

\.lt.    ^mt-XiM   cuddra   Lttmry             ^^^H 

4fl7'47»-^7i:  47ft. 

iIhLulc  ottAy  ID  1liQ  Si-vtiDd  i-'«rq-               ^^^^^H 

Itndcndc,  Gothic  King  of  Spain  (?- 

tiiry  A.  IX,  S»A-Mh  miii-^qu^nt             ^^^H 

At«>ut  711),  Ui. 

hvtMiy    of   tic    Ijhtin    Uni^iuCf^i             ^^^^^| 

RoK<T  11  of  Sidty  <«boiit  lOW-t  1^), 

S4tf  S44;  tbc  l^tiii  IruiKMnKE  aim-             ^^^^^M 

540 

punxt  Ui  Uic  (invk.  3411.  n^iifjun             ^^^^^^| 

Eolnnd  (F-778),  fftJ,  tmdUJan  of.  Jn 

in.  SA^S^H  v^trnt  nf  tbe  Empire            ^^^^^| 

Ihr  Sono  of  Htiiatul.  iWHlSS:  Gtr- 

Ln   tbu   yiur  CUO,   301:   didrnsivc             ^^^^^| 

oan  trail itinii  i if    hV15-3(H, 

Mirrnjclli  (if  ilir  Knipin-.  4£0;  tUKiiy             ^^^^^M 

Ao^ni,  .Snn^n/,  47«-4f<A;  nmlnL-tPfl 

of  Thr  nty^  4!27:  ntnTml  ij  tti^  vn             ^^^^^H 

With  •ongi  rfif  ['Trtvonrr.  4WU  WKI; 

Ihp  yfvr  VlNi.  4:HE-4:tT:  do  V?4-               ^^^^| 

m|wriitnly   lo  lif«ratuTO  il]cm«i{- 

lL|ti>   of   b   llfjmiiEk   riiluily   cir  ita             ^^^^^H 

ilkjE  it,AOi;  cimpArud  tj>  i'HHKNif 

proiK'rty   hy   Ihf  ynu-   lOOO,   4j1R;               ^^^^| 

CrfaticQ  of  TroicA,  007:  cncnpnrcd 

Ljitia    Liin4rmKV    in    the    Middle             ^^^^^^M 

to  tlir  RfHMnctf  4^  Jfftnri^r,  All. 

Agc4.  iSI  4fltf;  viciiditEidu*  of  llic            ^^^^H 

Rolaii<]'*?r1(,   in   Ocnn<u   tndJtHm, 

city  undfT  tlrriprj'  Vlt,  473  imfl            ^^^^^^| 

fi0a-5M. 

4TB^  IndiCioD  of.  in  Ibc  tiona  of            ^^^^^M 

Rotlu  (?-930|,  «4,«T, 

Itohttd,  itK :  hiund  uf  lAtin.  ajm-             ^^^^^| 

Romfltifv.  Rjirnnnii.  Rnmnntic.  lypea 

phrM  Li   mntJS^vMl  aiuI  nKHJrm,             ^^^^^| 

diwHswHl.   -Sfll-.M«:    RoBumrr   f/ 

popiryn  4IU.  000.  imd  .vit:  ntr  of           ^^^H 

^^jrfanjfrr.  ftlD;Bhor1  Rrxnunrrvof 

UTin   in  Ihr  ttth  rpatnry.  iM:              ^^^H 

|li«   l*tli  Cflotufj.  S!*-&I3;  Ho- 

Lfttm  RiTthfin  r«u1  in  th^  \tKh            ^^^^H 

manr€  ttj  tfir  Httr,  SSI-S56;  kdi)  ak 

l>n|ury.  4U4-4flA;  iiwi^  J^Fm  in             ^^^^| 

■n  LcfLucnce  on  iin^  Dit>inf  Comtdjf 

Ibc   IHth  C?[klury.  4UA  n.:   Imdi'             ^^^^| 

of  D«Btt.   *14<    RomflfiM  erf  fU^ 

lioD  uf,  iu  lAtb  CcDtur^  ht^rhlure.             ^^^^^| 

lurdL  554- 55B:  und  h  na  lufJufwie 

jKtS  And  W;  l^lh  Cootury  L«Ud             ^^^^H 
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lynn,  MS-5tT:  preval^nof  tA 
l^lia  in  th«  Uiddic  Xgta.  &20; 
compatidon  a\  Koquld  JLnd  Pt^r- 
vrn^l  podry.  534;  LnLln  Ljfipa 
ol  the  iSib  Centurj.  574-578, 

Romuliu  AugLiatulu3  (Bnunahed 
475-*70>.  Ii0-4«1. 

RoDccTaux.  bvtik  of.  jn  EgiohuJ, 
USi  ia  the  Song  of  R^tUunL  4S0- 
483:  lith  Century  Gcrmaa  trH- 
ditian  nt.  50^-504. 

BtwfiiiB  {abniil  B.  C.  IW).  17«. 

Bunvetti.     Dniite     G$hrw\     (iRffl- 

£ar/|f  Jfo/jdn  PotU:  tranedntiom 
in,  580-5Sfi. 

Hoatjind.  Edmond  {1808 )— 

ChantwIeTC-  compared  to  fUff- 

Ruuii'i  TflUtf,  Knights  of.  ,50i. 
Roituniii.JEaliJu(.-gu&i(n]f'l778). 

inflUgurfttM  i!ip  popularily  o|  mii» 

fr^4ian4.  £]S  nnd  !i4a. 
Rudalf    of    Uopstiiirv    (t2lS-1«il), 

540. 
Qu^girri,  Arcbbiihop  {end  of  ISlh 

Cealiii>)p  ia  tbc  Dinms  Conud^  of 

Duitc.  aos. 

S»iiit  hiart,  churrh  of,  at  Vctticc. 

broott  liooa  on,  B80;  49fl. 
SuiQl  Sophia,   churcfa   of,   at  Coa- 

Htantinoplf!.  4*7  aad  448. 
Suinte  ChapeJI«,  at  Parifl,  547. 
Sainta,  in  the  early  Chureb,  3S1 :  304. 
Sfllfldin  (1137-1193),  4921  in  Dipine 

Comedff  qI  Dante,  605. 
Salamis.  battk  of,  48»  M*Khy]\fs  on, 

J54i    a*;    in     Her«dolua,    75-77; 

Euripides    born    at.    during    the 

battle,  37. 
SalluJt,    Caiu9    Sallustiua    Crispua 

(about    B-C    86-34).    219-221; 

^^\  Qumtilian^s  estimate  of,  270. 
Samnitcs,   wara  with  the  Romans, 

I6fl-167. 
Sappho  (about  B.  C  COO),  Sapphic 

sUnifl,  37;  38-39i  44;  UM  of  the 

Sapphic  atansa  by  Horace.  £57; 


■vcnuhtuire     of    Ittb     rVotiir^ 

bymn«  to,  SHi. 
^nivua    (flee   also    M^ometafu), 

455  L  rclakr  Jenualcia,  4DS, 
Satire,  Quintiliaa  on.  i70;  drfined, 

Si^:    Hv   fuTLber   under    ElnnitH, 

I.uriliui  Bcirn/*.  Ppmius,  Juvenal. 

Reynard  ike.  Fox,  DanEe. 
Sui«u.  S94;  *U:  437. 
Scaliia.  ijf  Vciotia.  6SG\  Caa  Grande 

detia  Scala  a«»l-13£0),  0B7  and 

fiff7. 
Sdpio,     Publiu9     Cornelius    SaEh4> 

AfricftQiis    Mnjor    (abaul     B,  C, 

e34-tS3).  168:  Enniiu  a  fncnd  nf, 

171, 
Scipin.     Publjiii    Comdiiu    Scipio 

£mjIinnuH  Af  HrAniiHMiiuiT  (about 

B.  C   185-1*9}.  100. 
Scfaola^ic  Pbiloeopbj',  elnsvnta  of| 

in  Boetbiaa,  433;  571   574. 
Scotland,  umquetiLi  by  Edward  I  in^ 

Scctt.  Widter  (1771-13^).  bu  an- 
tiqunrianiflm,  *9. 
loanhoe:  40fl. 
Pocm^:    rcKmblanCT    to    Itth 

Ccnttiry  poetry,  51*. 
Tciiijnwn;  4^. 

Scnlptun:,  Gi«4  Fiflh  CenLia7 
B.  C.,4aand6&:  bustofSophode^v 
63;  Grwk  Fourth  Ontury  B.  C, 
108;  Greek,  after  B,  C.  300,  140- 
141;  softened  Helleniatic,  ITl; 
bui^t  of  Aueuj4tu3.  180;  under 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurdiua,  334; 
under  SepUmjus  Se^'crus,  335;  un- 
der Conatantine.  SD8;  Gothic,  508. 

SeignoboB.  CharJes.  French  UxBtory 
of  Ancient  Greece,  IS. 

Scjanus  (?-31).  «80. 

Selcucua  1  [about  B.  C  358-SSO), 
lift. 

Seneca,  Luciua  Annieus  (about  B.  C. 
4-A.  D.  05),  in6uence  of  Euripides 
on,  04;  no  earlier  Roman  tragedies 
preserved.  172;  Chrialiaa  concep- 
tion uf,  £54;  relations  with  Neru, 
a8«-«84:  294-197;  299-SOO;  30£; 
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SOT;    in    tbe    Din'iw    Vonvdy    of 

ficmFH^.'  «i9Vpuvd  to  llw  «l«-                ^H 

Unnln  SO^ 

jciAf*  vt  TiltnUu*  «id  [VopcT'                  ^^H 

Ecptuocint  tnJuJaliutt  cif  Ibc  tljbU, 

titi^  iLlP  jr;o,                                         ^H 

l*T.  IH, 

Timcn  of  Afhmt:  IavO  rnaott-                   ^^H 

^-wru#,     AlruiHlvr     (jiboul     10^ 

iy  fu  Ujc   TiffWh  uf  Ludui.                  ^^H 

£3A},  »»«. 

^^^H 

fvvprwii,     Liino*    Svfitiiriui    <14*W 

RbAv,  IWnirjt^                                           ^^^^^H 

tlli,  S34:  nrch  of.  37U:   Rnuu 

Cff«rtr  rjii'^  TiMprrfm     IHt  d.                     ^^^H 

Eini>Lr«  updi^r.  SCI-SIW;  clulh  ol* 

J^Lky.   Pcrc>    ll^MUr  1  ITOV-IHtt}.                      ^H 

:m. 

traibUtktn  <'f  KunpidM'fl  Cy€laft,                   ^^H 

gotui  (About  B.  C  £001,  las, 

^H 

glulapcnv  WillUiD  <l5«l-ie]0)p  »^ 

^Mfmai'ff:     JilGi^c^ih?    of    IliHfC-                      ^^H 

ftOi   mnpiirtH   Ui   ,E«:hvhiB.   S3i 

ritii4   'tn,    l£i,    l)l|1iivac«  of                   ^^| 

cumpumi  loTliucydtdctH  81;  MHi 

VirKi]  ^iw  iVD,                                             ^H 

i^iiuijurrj    mill    ctiolraatfti    with 

StcIlypGrvek^in,  niuiiUOiln  Ptolo-                ^H 

Hjiutiui    uniL    TcrciiiT,    174    4ii(] 

IH-mnnbin  Wur.  dO:  ,ViX^tuidifH                   ^^H 

jril-m;rompiifwlT<»  ViffirilttJ*; 

JEi,  ^1^.   Th\\ryt\\ilr9\  ^nmint  of.                   ^^M 

rvBrahlbDrr  cf  hia  hi^lork^'nl  plnyt 

inlVlnpoDi]»iaD  Wu,l!4:  Rmpni.                   ^^M 

to    itirtona    of     Livj.     ie7U-^], 

Kn-in  ttt'To.  IIA,   ItfidUQA  lb.  14^:                   ^^M 

rhflkv  vf  niibjiirth  in  Hnnltah  hi*- 

nopw^  u(  lliiorthtun  irL,    lAfKlM                      ^^H 

too-,  C*"- 

«iid   MA-fl4C;   duriDjc   Ihc   Pvaic                   ^H 

^nr«n|r  tmJ  Cleopatrti:  hcdtj  op  ' 

W*n,   107  lOa;  UMirr  iiuliuuui,                   ^H 

Pludirrh.  103;   l»4   1^;  rrrp^ 

4W;  Moon  in.  4AA;  NonDAiu  iti>                   ^^M 

trsnliUtioii  cf  Pulvla,  lOy 

4T4;     tuxlcr     FnMfFric     11,     540;                   ^H 

Comait/   i^   Ernra;    buoJ    uu 

FrdcU  oci.-upiitiui;  oL  mid  SicJtku                   ^^M 

HnuhP^  113-174- 

Yanim.  d4S>                                                       ^H 

CorioirtflHj,-  btunl  i»i)  PlutJirrh. 

SMmry.  Ptilip  (1dM-IM0».  f^pFiMr                   ^H 

ifW:  :i*a. 

cti.  1A«  nnrJ  VIO.                                                          ^H 

/ifnrj/  rf/i    M7 

Apah^Jot  Paulru-  ntUrM^vf                   ^^M 

JuliJtt  fuMur:  fiircnj  ipftohH 

Si>E]0oii'»  TrBi;nii««  in.  VVti,                        ^^| 

comparod   tf>   ihcmi?   tn   Thii- 

^ionnfTi:  compared  to  the  £1^                   ^^H 

c^didea,  B3 ,  (.'j^hu'ii  iguuriuiLv 

yitf  of  Tibullljn  and  iVopcr--                   ^^H 

v1  tha  ('ivick  l4in^i[kf{o,   1A9; 

liwv  tf.D-iliO,                                               ^H 

otorj  hMr<]  na  Plularch.  IAS 

Siliui  ItAlic\»H  TilLu  Cbtiui  (U  uf                   ^H 

u>U     IHV-IM.     DfutLu    auJ 

«fl-lon,  301-^3.  307  300.                               ^H 

Cru-Ja*  III.  IR3,  l&«.  ikuil  £'>A, 

^Jmiiii  Ji-  Mt^iLforL  Cuiiut  (?-!tL8].                   ^H 

3W, 

M3.                                                                        ^H 

^irj^i/oAn,~FlpAnoraf  Aquitnln^ 

Simon  dp  Mnntfnrt*  Karl  of  LrirwK                 ^^| 

in.  4M;  A40  .Ma, 

tff  (Aii^tn  liOK-im^).  ,V«4.                          ^H 

Itjtjj7  /.rfflT'  nJnry  in  Gm^ITto'  'i' 

Siatrt.    n     A  ,   fr»ii»Urioii   of   the           ^^^^H 

UoDVOlllh.  MM, 

SHr^r  of  StnLiift.  90SL                               ^^^^| 

AMdfil  i//."  prologue  Fomp^rtil 

StH^b]  IVjtr.  I»U:  t?3.                              ^^^^1 

to  thnt  in  lh«  Elaelni  of  Eu- 

SorrAEm  {ftbunt  R,  C  47(>-SM},  «ifi-            ^^^B 

ripidrn.  80. 

IriDpomry  c&rii^tufr:  tjf,   in   tlic                   ^^M 

A»nA   unJ   JulUt:   the   Nunc 

Ctouda  of  Ariil(i(^iuirjt.  loe  ujd                   ^^| 

(vmpnnid  wiLh  the  (m?  in  ihr 

110;   n^mJiiiamion  of,   l^y  Xenu-                    ^^| 

Uijfp^iifuj  id  CiiririJn,  99, 

pbun.daJ  iiltaTEanlion  of,  liy  PUUi,                    ^^H 

KnaJoiO-  lu  ■  stTiir  iu  n  poMn 

lOd:   frtcn^fhip   wlrh   Xrnnplion.                    ^H 

of   Bentoit   dc   ^tuni    Mot*. 

KM;   ju-oaimt  t^f,    liy   Xiinnphvn.                    ^^H 

A 10, 

tll-114;    IIA-llft:    in    the   Mo-           ^^^H 
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^ViiaafFUlA.112,117,  lis,  Hi. 
ami  13/i',  MndHnrutian  ol.  1^4. 
Salon  (iboiit  B.  C.  059-about  ^5^1 
15. 

Smwta,  4W-M0!  Idth  Century 
lUli&n,  WS-5SJ  nod  5DI;  b  ibt 
Vila  Sv<m  of  Daolc.  ifl*. 

aophwlo  [B.  C.  *OT  OT  4Bfl-M6). 
b1-70Ltan]pmred  io  Eunpulcii&B- 
03  niHl  03. 

Smithcy.  Rfiben  (I77V-1M3)— 
Raderidc,  the  T^wt  t^  the  Gatht. 
449. 

^P&ln,  in  Ron]4a  tiav^  107-lSOi 
CffiSftT  in*  182;  anny  oF,  under 
Ncrop  984;  in  Roouid  lilpTaturrr, 
307;  birlliijliKr  ut  TmJAn.  S3i; 
(jullis  liL,  4^,  uadr^r  JiLsLiiiiiia, 
4£0:  Id  tlic  yeiir  000,  437:  cuu- 
qiierfd  by  rhf  MoliomclJULk  442; 
(-Htupnign  of  Omrlrmngrx^  in.  445: 
piT>»perily  ol  MnhomptiiQ  kinj- 
dom  m,  in  Lhe  lOth  Ontur^n  43U; 
lcB«niol  Ihc  Cid,477;iii  Uie  Sim^ 
^  /UiruE,  4&0-482:  in  tbe  Ulh 
CcQlury,  4]r9;SaiDt  Daima>c,  504; 
worlcH  of  \nBEollc  in  MAhomctan 
kingdom  ol,  £79. 

Spaklo.    pftUrv   of    Diorl^lian   at 

Sparta.  14-15;  «9:  44;  40;  Xenophon 

prefers,  10&-I10. 
Spartacua(P-B-C-7I)>  Ifll. 
Speculum  Perfrdumis.  569-570. 
Spetiwf.     Edmund     (about     1554^ 
1500),  similar  to  Theocritus  and 
Virgil  "fl  Bwxiici,  ae6- 

Faerit  Quetrte:  iudinvt  influence 

of  Ausooius  on^  4D5. 
ShephmTt    Calendar:    infiupnce 

of  Theocritus  on,  151-152, 
Sonn^:  compared  to  the  elc- 
fpats  of  TihulLua  and  Proper- 
tius,  259-360. 
Slabnl     MafFF     Doiofosa.     574-575; 

576-578. 
StutiuH,  ]*uhlluH  PHfiiniiis  fatiout  45- 
about  OfiJ,  303-3051  307;  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  608. 


St«^.  Rirbard  (1072-1729),  influ- 
enw  of  TheophrMiiw  on,  197; 
d'tmiliuit;  of  Bnuyt  (o  SatirfM  o4 
Homce,  *40;  flnflljKy  ■*  the  Z^- 
tffrt  of  Ptiny  tke  Younger.  Sli, 

Stephen  of  Blois.  Kao^  of  Euglftad 
(UOfi-UM),  486-489, 

Stephens,  Alexander  H-.  use  of  tlic 
dialo(;i]c  method  of    Plikta,  119, 

^tiomaia.  000. 

Stoicuni.  143-144;  of  Seneca,  £05; 
nf  Mnmu  Aureliua.  155  and  SM. 

Strasbourg,  (lath  of.  456, 

^uetnniufi,  Cuilu  .SuetDninA  Tran* 
quillus  iGr^l  part  of  ibe  Sefmid 
Onlur^'  A,  D),  830:  137-iJg: 
452  n. 

Sum?/,  Henry  Howard.  Eart  of 
(atwut  Ifiie-I647j.  «*. 

SwifU  JonftthflC  (1667-1745J— 

(iuUiffr't  TrttPcU:  3£4,  bunl  oQ 
(he  Triff  HiM^ii  of  Ludftiw 
341. 
JcHrnal  In  Sifikt:  audngy  it  th(< 
iMFTM  of  Pliny  the  Younger. 
312. 

Bwiobiittie-  A|f»emDu  Charles  (1837— 
1000),  u»e  of  Sappbic  etanca  fay, 
37:  aimllikrity  of  bis  ^ppbit  stouxa 
to  tbc  19th  Century  hvmns,  52]- 
5*2. 

Sylla,  Lucius  ComeliuB  (about  B.  C- 
1S8-7B),  180-181;  Uvy  on,  873. 

Sylveat^^rl  [P-335),  403. 

Symonds.  JohD  Addinglon — 

Wine,  Women,  and  Song:  trana- 
latiooa  iQ,  595- 

Syracuse,  in  the  Pe[oponnesian  War, 
50»  B4,  and  04;  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  168. 

Tadtua.  Cornelius  (55-about  1 17), 
on  Fetronius,  908;  use  of  writinga 
of  Phny  the  Elder.  301;  306-907; 
314-320;  324-395;  compared  to 
Juvenal,  326-327;  328. 

TaLllefer  (llth  Ctntury).  480-481. 

Tarquinius  Superbus  (late  Sixth 
CeQtury  B.  C0»  1«3- 
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Tutaa,   TorqutD    1UM-IS»),    nh- 

Thibaut  IV,  Count  of  Quunpa«cne                 ^^| 

□untie  ^pici  f>f.  6U|. 

<ltl)l-lft59).  S7R-t7«.                                      ^H 

-IfninJn.'    iiiftiim««    nl    Umi^ 

ThomBK  A(piin«A«   Skint  (IBSS  or               ^^M 

,                         riEui  on.  Ifi!^. 

lttr7-lt74J.£iC4:on  Saial  rnixc&i,                  ^H 

(JA-uu/ANfnd  f^irrofq;  iniJiwEirc 

in  l,ke  iKfinf  Covwiy  of  DaaU,                  ^^M 

of  AuBoiutui  00.  40A. 

A6d-aQT:    §Tft-B74L    AM;   in    the                  ^H 

Te  Z^Mffi,  408. 

/>Cnn0  Ccm«d^  of  Diatc.  flli  bii*                ^^M 

TriD;flan.  iSS,  iiupprraaluu  uf,  AA1, 

fjtjtoojpliy  contpomJ  (u  DulIc'j,                  ^^M 

TfLiiywn-  AlfrrJ  (IROO  I^ftiJ.  iwr 

«14.                                                                     ^H 

or  ihic  AluLLc  tiUDZn.  37,  DHmo 

ThunuiB  BcckeU  3aiiil,  nl  Lofidoti.                  ^^| 

Jofnir  on  LiicKtiiu.  3flS  arul  Sift. 

■m  BnkrL                                                         ^^H 

/djrf/i  *[f  (Arf  Kino\  iuflui-fnv  of 

Tbii<7tlir]M  fiLlmuT  K.  C   471-101).                  ^H 

IrBrniw  ol  r.**iffrey  of  Mon- 

?l:  Tft-KT;  ^vinfruVnl  v'wh  Xrtic^                  ^^H 

moulb  on.  5i}S-  512 

phon.  ItU,  DvmoathcDc*  fliidi».                  ^^H 

tockatpj/  itatti  ptttodj  uf  lifieA  io 

INO:    utolugy    to    Euripiduji    4ad                  ^^| 

i'iltttiilaiiaft  of  PhUcnjihy  u( 

AriiU^Ur.  135;  liii  d^'j^rripticii  (if                  ^^H 

Bwtbiua,  i34 

the  pU^i^  uvd  b^  LiKTTliua^  itU;                  ^^| 

Tcrrru'c    Publiu}    TenrnduH    Aler 

mal^l  fof   Solluit.  «fu.  Quuttil-                  ^H 

t»boal  B.  C,   iftfi  IflO),  lEiDunK^ 

iEi[j'»  cflLimatr  ii\.   270;  cucupiklC^I                     ^^H 

uf  M?iiui>li:r  on,  IS7- 1^;  173  «Dil 

tolVLlU'^  318,                                                 ^H 

174- ITS'    tndupDcr     un     Roquui 

TibcriUii.    Tiberlija   rbiuUnn    Nnti                  ^H 

i-iviliaation,  Ittfl:  *ii(rttprf  hy  Hiny, 

TeuF  (ft  r    4t-A.  D,  37).  e4A;                  ^H 

fWI- 

iJ^O-«Sl:    tST;    ZirrniMirv    undpr.                  ^H 

TftrtulllAD.  Quintiu  ^cptjmiai  Flo 

«w-«o?:  9J7.                                              ^H 

reiu  T«rtiilli»nu«  (Ab<nit  150- 

TibuUdi.   Albm>  tnlp^ul  ».  C.  54-                  ^M 

fttwutaSO),  MS-3Kt;SM- 

18),    JS&-J4*:    guiritiliaaii    citi'                  ^H 

Tculofu  nnii  Cimbri.  170, 

male  of.  iTft,                                                     ^^M 

TWt*  (abouL  D.  C  eiQ-«boiit  ^0). 

TtKm.  Tllun  FUvluA  SAbinui  Vc»-                  ^H 

119. 

puuua  (40  or  4l-aiJ,  saS-SM;                   ^M 

TbvW  14;  bonw  of  Hcalod  wul 

S&T.                                                                     ^H 

riadar  in  BtruUt.  44,  tnt^^  of 

TivnlL  BoTiLLv'k  vUU  mu,  U4.  Ih^                  ^H 

^Ewh^liu,  04:  suprvniMcy  of,  IQJV- 

dma'a  villu  bU  ^S3-                                         ^^| 

Wtt;  r*/Anfrf  of  Suiliu*.  :wa-Wi.i. 

IVtw^r  «f  liiiadon.  470                                         ^^M 

Thtmlftoclw  (f-B  C   4tMJ  (i»  44T), 

Tr*frd}',  H*  jli!w-hf1u«.  Sophoclu^                  ^^M 

4S;  ta  Heroduttui,  TT:  dr«nbc<l  bji 

Euripidn:    curly    Udman.     1?V;                  ^^| 

Thur^'iliclBf,  ftS. 

IaI«  CRifiHintv  uf  !>tntoa,  0O5-4V?,                  ^^| 

Thcocriiui  utH>«t  B,r.  rrn),  un- 

TriL>oii,    Muriel    CIjilua    TnjnDUB                  ^^M 

WJ;  imilatod  by  Vii^J,  tfllA-it» 

(about   fiS  LIT].  «87;   Rio;    tlw                  ^1 

and  231- 

YHiOfirr'ji    (^rr<!Jf[>dnd'^]i'~<    ivith,                  ^^H 

Thcodom  4?-M7  or  MO).  4«8. 

5ia-314;  S^i  ^urt>a;up  ai]»  3^.            ^^^H 

Tbwdoric  Ukc  Great  (atout  ***- 

TVbiJTiicn?  Liikf.  bat  ill?  uf.  tOH.                 ^^^^^| 

HOI,  4t];  4ia-4£0,  LmLtia^at  uF 

TriaUiu  jmd  IsiiKIrx  tcKi'iui  "f>  ^^-            ^^^^H 

RflHhiiiJ^  4^- 

Tni^  Wir.  Hf«iry  uf,  mr  HoroT;           ^^^^^| 

Thmdosiai.  tbr  Gr«ut  lubout  MO- 

iLTid    j^4-hylttji.  53;   tnulttibn  af.                  ^^| 

»a,%).  400;  i[w. 

in    the    Ittb  Century.    &4U   anrt                  ^H 

ITiKiphnntu*  *,ii\ioiit  B-  tr.  STt-*87), 

6IC                                                                      ^H 

iJS'UfL  nH-180, 

TrniLbAdnun,    oriipn   ^   tb«   vi>rd,                   ^^| 

Tlitftoov^'"-  **»tHe  of,  I7i  is  Uc- 

4Wi  5A1-5391  mdiiialiou  tu  her-                   ^^M 

r^iilu",  Ti  4Tnl  77- 

f3y.  MS,  >un^»  of.  ffimitu.Fcd  ti>l1ic^                  ^^H 

Thrvpb  (SUtfa  Ccatu'>  EI,  C  ),  i^ 

JfqqariH  f;_f  fAf  Hif,rr  nF  WjlLiitlD  dv                    ^^H 
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LojtU.  553  aad  SS5i  uujfa  of. 
cumpared  La  LhuH;  v1  Thib&ut  vt 
CluLmpagne.  5~9'.  in  tfae  Idlfa  Ceu- 
ttiry.  &m..  inei*n«'  of,  an  iflii 

(."entiiry  IlnLidE  poptry,  581  and 
59S-,  51>4-.  spirit  of.  io  tbe  Dinne 
Contdy  oE  UBnU^  flU, 
Turks.  IG;  ia  roDStaEitujnplD,  15S 
end  *00;  caplure  of  J^rusaleEn  by, 
475. 

UgoUnu  (Iclhi  (IhenvrdcsLii  (?-l28ft). 

in  tLe  iKnnf  Comedff  uf  DuaLftp 

000. 
UljMM.  we  Homer'ii  fM^jw^. 
UrUveFBiLta,     mnliivvdl.     404;     stic- 

denU'  Bonga,  A42- 
Ufbaa  U  (f-1000),  475-47C. 

VidcnUmmi  HT  {4\&-i5G),  402-405. 
Valerius  FIjiixus,  Gniua  (flauruilurd 

ubout  7D-S0).  3*3;  307. 
ViLlpriu>4  \[aiimuii  {jJuuiisfacd  abuul 

l4-5r).  291. 
VjtndaU   ;fM;  At  Hlppd,   417  and 

419:111:  Rora«,  4?l-.iQ  Afrru.  4!U: 

Varrq,  MarciiflTarnllua  (B.  C.  116- 
about  ev)" 

VclltiU-1    Pfllrrculus,    <^'rtlup    (abcut 

B,C,  l9"OboHtA.D.30),29I-W2. 
Venice,  Drigin  of^  420:  growth  of, 

437;  ID  the   Uth  OntuQ',  493; 

cburcb  ot  SaiDt  Mark  id,  4&6;  her 

part  ID  the  Fourth  Crusade,  54li; 

pflraiatence  of  ber  pover,  51ft-fl50; 

DaDtc  in,  5SB. 
Verooo,  birthplace  of  Catullue,  213; 

Theodoric  fortifiea.  441;  ScaJaa  of, 

5^-  DaDte  id.  587. 
Vespiumn^    Titu*    Flavius    Sabinua 

Vespasian  us  (9-79),  285-280;  287; 

Tflciliiaon,  317-318- 
VexOla  Regis.  434-435. 
Villehardfiuin.    Geoff roi   de    (about 

I1S7-1212),  542- 
Virgil,  Publius  Vergiliua  Maro  (B.  C. 

70-19J>  ni-24i\  243-«44;  Thris- 

t]>a  coDceplion  of,  254;  hexameter 


of.  £57;  contrasted  wttli  Ovid 
£<l3.20O-2ar;QumtiluD'BiatiiiiaLe 
of,  276;  loQiiiruiT  uQ  Vulerius 
Ftaeru^  30^:  inOiifnce  od  SlaLiua. 
304;    ia    tbe    Difine    Com^    tj 

£nsiA:  rompared  with  Hornet, 
fli  iLXid  23;  imitatioik  of  Uo- 
mcr,  150;  iaflLwan  of  ApoJ- 
locjua  Rhodjua  od,  130^ 
eulogy  of  Au^i^tua  aod  ibc 
Empire  in.  187-lBS;  239-249; 
Book   X\    coDJtt^rwl    1^   tL? 
Diripfff  Ctmyidj/  q\  D&dIp,  fl03. 
BMtT^ifs  or  EdogMts:  imitAtoil 
from    Theoontiu.     150-131; 
225-22»;  £31-253. 
Georgits:  imiUlcd  fram  HcEiod, 
32  and  150;  2Z8-«33- 
Virpnifl  (I'-Bboul  B,  C.  419},  106. 
Vitdliua.  Adii*  (U-C8).  aSfii  «7; 
Tod  tu!<  on,  317-318;  SuetoDius  on, 
337, 
^truvius    Pollin.    Murus    (aecond 
haJf  of  Fintt  Century  B.  C).  trea- 
liv  OD  Homan  uoliiledure.  S3S. 
V^ulgste  tFiuLilaUoD  of  the  Bibte^  412. 
I'tU^,  njcamnif,  3iW-32C. 

Wb«  (litt  Centuiy),  47fl. 
Wa^fdcr.  WilhclDJ  Rirhftrd  flSlS- 
1883),  compared  to  Pindar.  40- 
41;  Henry  the  Fowler  in  Lahen' 
grin,  457;  influeDce  of  tcgends  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  on,  506; 
Paraijtd,  512. 
Wales.  Edivard  11,  first  Prinoe  of. 

548;  conquest  of.  548. 
Wallace,  William  (about  1274-1305), 

548. 
Walpolc,  Horace  (1717-1797)— 

iMlert:    analogy    to    those    of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  312. 
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